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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE  TO  THE 
NEW  EDITION. 


"  1  "WitL  record  the  deeds  which  we  have  performed  together,* 
w»re  the  parting  words  of  the  emperor  to  his  old  guard  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  in  1814,  when  he  thought  that  the  play  was  over.  But  the 
curtain  rose  again,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  fallen  :  ihe  last  and  most 
dazzling  act  of  the  wonderful  drama  was  yet  to  be  exhibited,  before 
the  performance  was  ready  for  the  critic :  and  Napoleon,  in  the  end, 
imperfectly  accomplished  his  purposes,  by  hasty  and  interrupted  dic- 
tations, at  St.  Helena,  to  Montholon,  Gourgaud,  and  Las  Cases ; 
which,  however,  though  requiring-  frequent  verification,  and  calling 
for  some  caution  in  the  use  of  them,  are  yet  the  true  sources  of  the 
history  of  their  author,  and  have  been  followed,  as  closely  as  practi- 
cable, in  the  present  work. 

To  form  a  just  notion  of  the  military  character,  either  of  Napoleon 
or  of  his  marshals,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  in  their  relations 
with  one  another,  as  forming  parts  of  the  greatest  organization  for 
war  that  modern  history  displays.  The  peculiarity  of  Napoleon's 
military  system,  after  he  became  emperor,  consisted  in  distributing 
bis  forces  into  permanent  corps  dWwiee,  similar  in  their  constitution 
to  the  Roman  legion;  each  corps  consisting  of  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  in  four  or  five  divisions,  and  having  an  artillery,  a  cavalry,  « 
reserve,  and  a  commissariat,  of  its  own,  and  forming,  .nerefore,  a 
complete  army  in  itself,  capable  of  acting  independently.  The  com- 
mand of  one  of  these  corps,  subordinately  to  the  general  orders  of 
the  emperor,  formed  the  proper  function  of  a  marshal;  and  it  is,  as 
moving  in  such  a  sphere,  that  Napoleon's  marshals  should  be  viewed, 
in  justice  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  sagacity  which  selected  them 
for  their  positions.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  none  of  them 
have  just  pretensions  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  generals-in- 
chief :  yet  they  were  all  admirably  adapted  —  some  by  their  peculiar 
merits,  and  some  by  their  peculiar  faults  —  to  fill  their  places  in  the 
combination  which  the  genius  of  the  emperor  had  appointed ;  and  in 
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the  selection  of  them  for  particular  duties,  the  judgment  of  their  grea 
chief  was  always  conspicuously  displayed.  It  is  in  the  managcmen 
of  such  a  vast  system  of  armies,  too,  that  the  singular  faculties  of 
Napoleon,  for  complicated  operations  upon  an  immense  scale,  arf 
most  eminently  displayed.  No  mind  but  his  own,  perhaps,  and  n? 
military  organization  but  such  a  one  as  he  had  contrived,  could  hav» 
planned  or  executed  the  great  combination  of  movements  which  re* 
suited  in  the  capture  of  sixty  thousand  men  in  Bavaria  in  1805. 

The  number  of  marshals  created  by  Napoleon  was  twenty-six. 
Of  these,  eighteen  were  appointed  on  the  I9th  of  May,  1804,  the 
day  after  his  accession  to  the  imperial  title :  they  were,  Berthier, 
Murat,  Moncey,  Jourdan,  Mass<p;na,  Augereau,  Bernadotte^  Soult, 
Brune,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Ney,  Davoust,  BessiSres,  Kellermann,  Le- 
febvre,  Perignon,  Serrurier,  the  last  four  of  whom  were  then  mem- 
bers of  the  senate.  Victor  received  his  baton  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1807,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  merit  at  Friedland.  Macdonald, 
Oudinot,  and  Marmont,  were  appointed  on  the  12th  of  July,  1809,  a 
few  days  after  the  battle  of  Wagram.  Suchet's  elevation  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1811;  and  St.  Cyr's  on  the  27th  of  August,  1812 : 
the  former  for  services  in  Catalonia,  and  the  latter  on  account  of 
achievements  in  Russia.  Poniatowski  received  this  honor  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1813,  for  his  valor  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Leip« 
sig.  Grouchy  was  enrolled  in  the  illustrious  order  during  the  "  hun- 
dred days."  Of  these  twenty-six,  two  were  killed  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle—  Lannes  at  Essling,  and  Poniatowski  on  the  retreat  from  Leipsig. 
Of  the  whole  band,  two  now  survive  —  Soult  and  Marmont. 

In  the  life  of  Napoleon,  in  this  work,  the  early  years  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  circumstances  of  his  rise  to  distinction,  are  traced  with 
particular  minuteness,  because  they  have  been  the  subjects  of  inju- 
rious misrepresentation.  The  Italian  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797, 
hnd  the  campaign  of  France  in  1814,  are  detailed  with  great  fulness, 
as  being,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  his  mil- 
itary genius  and  energy  of  character.  The  other  campaigns  —  those, 
for  example,  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Wagram  —  being 
episodes,  as  it  were,  in  his  political  history,  are  thrown  into  thebiog 
raphy  of  the  marshal  who  was  most  distinguished  on  the  particular 
occasion.  But  each  campaign  is  described  in  reference  to  the  em- 
peror as  the  centre  of  operations,  and  not  in  reference  merely  to  the 
marshal  concerned ;  for  that  would  have  produced  a  distorted  and 
partial  view.  The  learning  and  abilities  of  various  writers  have  been 
laid  under  contribution  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  laborfs  of  the  editor  have  been  successful  in  preserving  con- 
nexion and  unity  throughout. 

Philadelphia,  1885. 
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NAPOLEON. 


More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  away  sinct  the 
Revolution  of  France  burst  upon  the  world,  in  mingled 
terror  and  magnificence,  fascinating  half  mankind  by  the 
wildness  of  its  promises,  affrighting  the  other  half  by 
the  novelty  of  its  principles,  and  striking  and  awing 
all  by  its  power,  its  grandeur,  the  suddenness  of  its 
origin,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  result.  Yet,  the 
causes,  the  true  character,  the  ultimate  effects,  of  that 
memorable  occurrence,  still  stand  unexplained  and  in- 
»3xplicable — the  insoluble  problems  of  social  philoso- 
phy. A  thousand  pens  have  traced  the  progress  of  its 
incidents  ;  the  intelligence  of  many  nations  has  ex- 
plored its  spirit ;  the  antagonist  theories  of  conserva- 
tism and  progress  have  thrown  their  strongest  light 
upon  it ;  the  rhetoric  of  admiration  and  of  scorn,  alike, 
has  been  exhausted  in  its  contemplation :  but  no  real 
advancement  has  yet  been  made  in  defining  the  nature 
of  the  elements  that  entered  into  that  phenomenon,  or 
determining  the  laws  of  their  action,  or  bringing  the 
subject  into  any  rational  relation  with  former  experi- 
ence. The  organization  into  which  society  in  France 
suddenly  resolved  itself,  and  the  action  which  it  devel- 
oped for  twenty  years,  are  in  opposition  to  all  the  prin- 
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ciphjs  of  political  science  with  which  we  are  elsewhere 
familiar.  That  revolution  defies  reduction  into  the 
same  formula  with  other  historical  events ;  it  baffles  all 
analysis ;  it  violates  all  analogy  :  nay,  it  seems  even  to 
thwart  and  mock  observation  itself,  for  it  moves  within 
itself  with  such  bewildering  mechanism  that  we  can  not 
see  it  as  it  was,  nor  state  the  fact  which  we  are  under- 
taking to  explain.  Like  a  force  from  another  sphere, 
coming  athwart  the  politics  of  Europe,  it  passed  across 
the  field  of  history,  a  prodigy  to  the  past,  a  terror  to 
the  present,  an  amazement  and  a  mystery  to  all  future 
times. 

I'ortunately,  the  political  questions  connected  with 
this  event — which,  if  they  are  of  vital  importance,  are 
of  an  uncomfortable  interest  and  an  almost  hopeless 
difficulty — form  no  part  of  the  present  subject.  The 
picturesque  view  of  this  mighty  progression  of  passion 
and  power  is  to  be  found  in  its  military  aspect ;  and  it 
is  with  that  alone  that  we  are  now  concerned.  If  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  revolution  perplex  our  rea- 
sonings, and  its  moral  tempers  repel  all  sympathy,  its 
military  character  redeems  it  into  the  cognizance,  and 
comprehension,  and  respect  of  mankind.  In  whatever 
cu-cumstances  of  system  or  accident  that  movement 
had  its  origin,  it  soon  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  military 
antagonism  to  all  Europe  and  perhaps  all  the  world. 
War  seemed  to  be  the  sanity  and  the  civilization  of  a 
social  life,  which,  under  the  stress  of  any  less  earnest 
discipline,  lapsed  into  madness  from  an  excess  of  en- 
ergy. The  military  interests  of  the  French  nation  du- 
ring this  time  are  therefore  the  most  cheerful  and 
genial  of  all  others :  they  are  the  regulated  vehemence 
o'a  vital  force  that  else  would  be  convulsive  and  pur- 
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poseless.  They  are  the  human  workings  of  a  powc 
which  in  its  other  manifestations  almost  passed  out  of 
mortal  responsibiUty.  They  reclaim  France  into  the 
family  of  nations,  and  bring  her  back  upon  the  platform 
of  familiar  history.  With  the  revolution  itself  we  have 
nothing  to  do  at  present,  except  as  it  furnished  the  field 
upon  which  the  military  evolution  which  we  describe 
took  place,  and  contributed  the  moral  force  which  made 
the  enterprises  and  the  characters  of  that  period  so 
strenuous  and  splendid.  t 

The  view  which  a  commercial  and  industrial  age 
takes  of  war  is,  perhaps,  as  far  removed  from  perma- 
nent truth,  as  that  which  a  military  society  entertains 
respecting  trade  and  mechanics.  To  one  who  gets 
beyond  the  feelings  and  theories  of  a  particular  age 
and  country,  and  looks  upon  the  history  of  the  world, 
from  an  abstract  and  poi=dtive  point  of  view,  war  must 
present  itself  as  one  of  the  great  and  regular  agents 
of  providential  operation,  and  one  of  the  established 
and  permanent  conditions  of  human  society.  Upon 
this  subject,  we  must  keep  the  distinction  which  the 
Author  of  all  ti'uth  has  taught  us  to  make,  between  the 
qualities  of  his  conduct,  by  whom  events  come,  and 
the  character  of  those  events,  as  appointed  and  indis- 
pensable parts  of  God's  benignant  providence  to  men. 
The  same  act  may  be  a  crime  in  him  who  does  it,  and 
a  blessing  to  all  who  partake  of  it :  the  same  occur- 
rence may  be  a  millstone  upon  the  conscience  of  its 
author,  and  a  life-giving  source  of  goodness,  and 
strength,  and  happiness,  to  all  who  come  within  its 
influences.  The  wickedness  of  him  by  whom  war 
comes,  is  no  stain  upon  the  glory  of  the  war  when  it 
has  come,  nor  upon  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  com*' 
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pelled  by  duty,  or  urged  by  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
our  nj.ture,  to  take  part  in  it :  nor  are  the  brilliant  as- 
pect, or  the  valuable  results  of  war,  any  remission  of 
the  guilt  of  him  by  whose  selfishness,  or  profligacy,  or 
thoughtlessness  and  folly,  the  war  was  brought  about. 
In  old  and  great  capitals,  the  conflagrations  which 
have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  are  connected 
with  die  improvement  of  the  city  in  beauty,  comfort, 
and  wealth,  and  are  regarded  by  a  remote  posterity  as 
beneficial  occurrences  ;  yet  this  can  not  dignify  the 
baseness,  nor  redeem  the  indiscretion,  nor  discharge 
the  sin,  of  the  incendiary  by  whose  hand  the  fire 
was  lighted.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  personal  ac- 
countability of  the  authors  of  a  war  to  be  judged  by  a 
rule  which  will  dispense  approval  or  condemnation, 
according  to  the  objects  which  justified,  or  the  feelings 
which  sanctioned,  or  the  necessity  of  circumstances 
which  required  it,  we  may  hold  up  war  itself,  in  its 
historical  view,  and  as  connected  with  the  evolution 
of  nations,  for  the  respectful  contemplation  of  the  phi- 
losophic mind,  and  for  the  admiration  of  those  who 
would  reverently  behold  the  scheme  of  Providence, 
and  would  view  the  dealings  of  Him  who  makes  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  by  illustrating  His  wisdom 
displaying  His  power,  and  accomplishing  His  purposes. 
It  is  a  theme  full  of  interest  and  grandeur.  The 
history  of  war  is  a  record  of  the  fate  of  opinions,  and 
principles,  and  social  feelings,  and  political  tendencies 
All  the  great  ideas  and  impulses  that  agitate  com 
munities  report  ultimately  to  the  battle-field ;  and  thu 
issues  of  combat  have  determined  the  progress  of  re- 
ligions, the  influence  of  governments,  and  the  direction 
and  extent  of  civility  itself.     But  it  is  the  reaction  of 
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foreign  hostility  upon  the  domestic  character  and  in- 
ternal relations  of  a  country  which  is  most  fitted  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  student,  and  the  attention 
of  the  statesman.     War  seems  to  be  indispensable,  not 
only  to  develop  and  set  in  action  all  the  forces  of  na- 
tional strength,  but  to  knit  communities  together  into 
Jie  organization  of  national  life.     It  is  in  war,  and  by 
war,  that  constitutions  form  themselves.     Those  admi- 
rable, complex  schemes  of  modern  polity,  which  give 
such  advantageous  issue  to  social  action  and  individual 
enterprise,  are  all  the  result  of  military  relations  :  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  other  process  by  which  a  political 
system  can  be  constructed,  than  by  the  creative  and 
combining  influence  of  protracted  and  repeated  wars. 
War,  therefore,  is  not  an  exceptional  incident ;  it  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  of  policy,  a  fault  in  legis- 
lation, an  accident  of  human  progress,  or  a  disturbance 
in  national  aflfairs.     If  it  be  not  "  the.  natural  state  of 
man,"  it  may  properly  be  called,  as  to  many  stages  of 
their  history,  the  normal  state  of  nations.     Their  ad- 
vancement  and    fullest  vigor  —  their   highest  intelli- 
gence, their  keenest  enterprise,  their  most  genuine  art 
— are  identified  with  their  most  militant  eras :  their 
languor   and   decay  —  the  decline  of  invention,  the 
lapse  of  morals,  the  debasement  of  originality,  and  the 
loss  of  tone — are  consequent  upon  a  long  prevalence 
of  peace.     The  climacterics  of  a  nation's  life  can  not 
well  be  accomplished  under  other  conditions  ;  and  a 
people  feeling  "  the  madness  of  superfluous  health" 
and  strength,  and  prepared  to  pass  into  a  more  devel- 
oped stage  of  existence,  can  as  little  refrain  itself  firom 
war,  as  an  individual,  in  like  circumstances,  can  abstain 
from  exercise  and  action.     Our  own  country  contric>- 
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ulos  to  an  illustration  which  is  supplied  from  all  his- 
tory, ancient  and  modern.  We  owe  the  American 
Union  and  Constitution  to  the  war  of  Independence : 
they  never  could  have  been  effected  without  the  organ- 
izing influences  of  that  process,  and  without  the  institu- 
tions which  it  forced  into  being,  and  the  interests  which 
it  multiplied  around  them.  The  war  with  Mexico — 
self-made — into  which  the  nation  unconsciously  and 
instinctively  rushed — has  already  effectively  changed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  is  destined 
to  form  a  memorable  era  in  our  domestic  annals. 

,  Such  being  the  political  and  social  functions  of  war, 
it  is  not  surprising  if  those  who  exhibit  its  science  and 
control  its  forces,  and  are  surrounded  with  the  lustre 
of  its  glory,  command,  beyond  every  other  class  of 
the  community,  not  only  the  wonder  of  the  people, 
but  the  attention  and  deference  of  enlightened  and  ju- 
dicious persons.'  The  profession  of  arms — upon  the 
first  scale  of  greatness — takes  up  in  itself  the  peculiar 
powers  of  almost  every  other  profession.  It  implies 
such  complexity  of  duties  —  such  diversity  of  opera- 
tion— such  contradictory  combinations  of  ardor  and 
control,  of  energy  and  moderation,  of  terror  and  con- 
ciliation— such  mastery  of  that  essential  wisdom 
which  is  disclosed  by  action  only,  and  can  be  learned 
neither  from  meditation  nor  from  books — that  a  con- 
summate general  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  most 
exalted  and  complete  personage  that  the  world  can 
see.  The  moral  discipline  of  war,  too — the  insensi- 
ble operation  of  subhme  scenes  of  danger,  effort,  en 
durance,  and  responsibility,  in  throwing  dignity  into 
the  temper,  and  cleansmg  the  passions,  and  bringing 
out  genuineness  of  nature — are  such  as  to  make  the 
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character  of  the  soldier  the  most  engaging  and  delight- 
ful that  we  know.  It  appeals  to  all  the  romantic  that 
lingers  in  our  fancies-— to  all  the  heroic  that  we  cher- 
ish in  our  hearts.  Ages  of  tutelage  under  civil  insti- 
tutions have  not  been  able  to  educate  us  out  of  that 
sentiment  with  which  the  race  set  out — the  instinctive 
consciousness  of  our  feelings — that  war  is  the  true 
profession  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  the  man-at-arms  is 
the  only  hero.  It  is  a  mysterious  brightness  that  is 
reflected  from  the  sword  —  and  those  upon  whose  ca- 
reer it  is  thrown,  become  invested  with  an  interest, 
which  no  familiarity  abates,  and  no  philosophy  can 
destroy. 

The  events  to  which  these  volumes  have  reference, 
exhibit  all  these  interests  in  the  greatest  range  and 
magnificence.  In  no  scene  of  history,  is  the  pageant- 
ry of  war  displayed  in  forms  so  imposing  and  with  a 
splendor  so  transcendent.  By  no  previous  circum- 
stances, is  the  science  of  war  illustrated  in  such  ex- 
tent, variety,  and  depth.  At  no  other  time,  and  in  no 
other  place,  may  the  student  explore,  with  such  dis- 
tinctness and  illumination,  the  philosophy  of  war,  and 
trace  so  well,  the  intimate  and  inseparable  connexion 
between  politics  and  the  battle-field — the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  the  social  condition  of  a  people,  and  their 
military  relations.  The  eye,  the  feelings,  and  the 
mind,  alike,  are  stimulated  and  gratified  by  the  survey. 
The  empires  of  Europe,  vital  with  the  deeper  passions, 
the  more  vivid  intelligence,  the  inexhaustible,  person- 
al, material,  and  scientific  resources,  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  at  once  reassumed  the  attitude  of  the  feudal 
ages  :  and  society  exhibited  the  picturesqueness  of 
medioeval  life,  with  the  force  and  refinei.ient  of  iha 
Vol.  I.— 2 
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highest  civilization.  The  strife  was  not,  like  most  of 
the  military  agitations  of  which  the  world  has  seen,  a 
struggle  between  a  vigorous  young  people,  and  a  de 
caying  kingdom  whose  hour  had  come  :  it  was  a  con* 
lest  of  equals,  and  of  the  greatest  equals — of  nations 
in  the  full  fervor  of  growing  life.  The  strife,  too,  par- 
took of  a  deadliness  which  had  never  before  been  seen. 
It  bore  no  resemblance  to  those  exercises  in  arms  — 
those  rehearsals  of  battle,  in  which,  through  the  pre- 
ceding century,  royalty  had  been  wont  to  breathe  its 
spirits  and  exhilarate  its  mind.  The  origin  and  im- 
pulses of  that  tumult  of  nations  were  in  the  depths  of 
the  soul's  darkest  passions  :  it  was  the  civil  war  of  the 
world  —  a  revolt  in  civilization.  Principles  and  opin- 
ions seemed  to  descend  upon  a  human  arena,  and  mar- 
shal nations  as  their  champions  ;  and  the  contest  was 
less  a  collision  of  arms  than  a  conflict  of  systems. 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Waterloo,  interest  us,  not  merely 
as  trials  of  personal  valor  and  great  rivalries  of  national 
sti'ength,  nor  yet  as  combats,  upon  whose  result  de- 
pended a  consular  or  an  imperial  dynasty,  but  as  con- 
tests upon  which  the  progress  of  society  waited,  and 
the  destiny  of  humanity  itself  stood  suspended. 

The  individual  genius  which  typified  the  great  in- 
terests that  were  thus  in  combat,  and  became  the  focus 
of  the  intelligence  and  feelings  of  the  various  nations 
whose  life  was  thrown  into  the  arena,  was  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  operations,  and  events 
amid  which  it  moved.  On  the  one  side,  England  sent 
forth  in  her  naval  and  military  chiefs,  the  loftiest  and 
most  accomplished  of  her  heroes ;  one  of  them  repre- 
senting the  daring  and  enthusiasm  of  her  ancient  her- 
oism, the  other  an  express  image  of  her  modern,  cold, 
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business-like,  but  indomitable  temper  and  ability ; — 
Austria  gave  a  soldier  to  whose  career  perfect  science, 
and  unfaltering  duty,  imparted  dignity  even  in  defeat, — 
and  Russia  showed  with  what  terrible  energy  imperial 
power  can  move,  when  it  is  winged  by  the  resentments 
of  a  barbarian  soul.  On  the  other  side,  the  lustre  of 
a  mysterious  interest,  gathers  about  him  who,  calm  and 
self-dependent,  was  the  centre,  the  author,  and  the 
object  of  all  this  terrible  array,  and  from  him  is  re- 
flected upon  the  group  of  heroes  who  were  the  illus- 
trations of  his  power,  and  the  instruments  of  his  will. 
The  nation  seemed  to  be  charged  with  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  Napoleon's  genius  to  be  fired  by  the 
inspiration  of  superhuman  passion.  On  the  part  of 
France,  it  is  a  contest  in  which  the  agents  are  human, 
but  the  interests  and  the  powers  are  more  than  mortal : 
the  force  of  phrensy  seems  to  be  the  moving  energy  of 
the  action,  and  the  illumination  of  intellect  to  be  its 
guiding  light.  The  characters,  the  incidents,  and  the 
achievements,  seem  to  be  dilated  into  a  spectral  exag- 
geration and  brilliance  :  Truth  loses  the  features  of 
Probability,  and  the  Impossible  seems  to  become  the 
Retl 
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NAPOLEON'S  EARLY  YEARS. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte*  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  m 
the  island  of  Corsica,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1769, 
llomish  historians  take  notice  that  Loyola's  birth  waa 
in  the  same  year  with  Luther's ;  Providence,  as  they 
observe,  having  directed  that  the  appearance  of  a  great 
enemy  of  the  church  upon  the  earth  should  be  accom- 
panied and  counteracted  by  the  presence  of  the  most 
efficient  servant  that  the  papacy  ever  had.  It  is  a  fact 
scarcely  less  striking  that,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1769, 
just  three  months  and  a  half  earlier  than  Napoleon, 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  born  at  "Dangan  Castle,  in  Ire- 
land; —  the  man  whom  circumstances  connected  so 
strikingly  with  the  fate  of  Napoleon — who,  in  early 
life,  confronted  him  distantly  in  the  East — then  broke 
up  all  his  plans  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and,  finally, 
met  him  face  to  face  on  the  field  where  he  contended 
for  empire  and  liberty.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
too,  that  in  the  year  1783,  while  Napoleon  was  at 
Brienne,  Wellesley  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
military  school  of  Angers,  in  France,  under  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  Pignerol. 

•  The  name,  as  Italian,  is  spelt,  indifferently,  Buonaparte  or  Bona* 
parte.  Napoleon's  father  used  the  former  mode ;  his  great-uncle,  Luclen, 
archdeacon  of  Ajaccio,  the  latter.  Napoleon,  during  his  youth,  and 
while  in  command  in  Italy,  followed  his  father's  example  •  but  after\TMd 
adopted  the  French  orthography,  and  wrote  his  name  Bonaparte. 
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The  descent  and  social  rank  of  the  Bonapartes  have 
been  variously  misrepresented.  During  the  consulate, 
a  genealogy  was  published  by  some  one,  in  which  the 
family  was  derived  from  the  northern  kings  of  Europe. 
Napoleon  caused  this  pretension  to  be  ridiculed  through 
the  newspapers  with  such  effect  that  it  was  not  revived 
"  The  nobility  of  the  first  consul,"  it  was  then  offi- 
cially announced,  "  bears  date  from  Montenotte."  On 
one  occasion,  in  conversation,  Napoleon  spoke  of  him- 
self as  having  been  "  a  poor  Corsican  gentleman  :"  but 
there  was  nothing  vulgar  in  his  origin  or  early  associa- 
tions. His  family  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  said  to 
be  allied  to  the  Medici,  Orsini,  and  Lomelhni ;  and  in 
the  middle  ages  its  members  had  ranked  among  the 
distinguished  houses  in  the  Bolognese  and  Trevisan 
territory,  and  in  Florence  had  figured  as  senators  and  as 
prelates.  The  Corsican  branch  of  it  was  founded,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  Charles  Bonaparte,  a  younger 
son,  who  took  refuge  in  the  island  when  expelled  from 
the  latter  city  as  an  adherent  of  the  liberal  and  defeated 
party  of  the  Ghibellines.  Napoleon's  father,  Charles, 
had  been  carefully  educate.d  at  Rome  and  Pisa,  where 
he  studied  the  law.  He  was  tall,  and  extremely  hand- 
gome,  possessed  of  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit, 
and  distinguished  for  his  eloquence.  In  the  campaigns 
of  1768  and  1769,  in  which  Corsica  contended  unsuc- 
cessfully against  France,  he  was  the  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  Paoli,  and  shared  his  final  defeat,  in 
die  latter  year,  at  Ponte  Novo.  His  wife  was  Letitia 
Ramolino,  a  Corsican  lady,  descended  from  a  noble 
family  of  Naples,  and  celebrated  alike  for  beauty,  and 
for  force  and  dignity  of  character.  The  children  of 
thi   marriage  were,  besides  five  who  died  in  infancy— 
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Joseph,  the  eldest,  afterward  successively  king  of  N^ 
pies  and  of  Spain;  Napoleon;  Lucien,  prince  of  Ca 
nino  ;  Louis,  king  of  Holland  ;  Jerome,  king  of  West- 
phalia; Eliza,  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany;  Pauline, 
princess  Borghese ;  and  Caroline,  the  youngest,  wife 
of  Murat,  king  of  Naples. 

The  circumstances  of  Napoleon's  birth  had  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  subsequent  career.  After  the 
battle  of  Ponte  Novo,  his  father  had  retired  to  Porto  Vec- 
chio,  intending,  with  Paoli,  to  seek  refuge  in  England  ; 
and  his  mother,  who  had  followed  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  during  the  last  unfortunate  campaign,  returned  to 
Ajaccio.  Here,  while  attending  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  she  was  surprised 
by  the  first  pains  of  labor.  She  hastened  home,  and 
reached  a  sofa,  in  her  parlor  ;  and  when  her  attendants 
found  her  the  infant  was  born,  and  the  mother  had  fainted. 
The  story  of  the  tapestry  of  the  apartment  being  adorned 
with  figures  fi:"om  the  Iliad,  is  a  silly  fable.*  The  father 
soon  after  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  uncle,  the 
archdeacon  Lucien,  and  abandoned  his  purpose  of 
emigration.  It  was  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  patriotic 
efforts,  that  the  future  emperor  was  a  native  of  France, 
and  not  an  alien  :  in  fact,  Corsica  did  not  become  a 
part  of  France  until  June,  1769,  about  two  months 
before  the  birth  of  Napoleon.  The  second  sons  of  this 
family,  for  several  generations,  had  borne  the  name  of 
Napoleon,  which  was  derived  from  an  ancestor  in  It- 
aly, and  said,  by  Napoleon  himself,  to  have  been 
adopted  from  the  Orsini  and  Lomellini  families,  in 

•  In  a  conversation  with  General  Lee,  at  Rome,  in  1830,  the  moihcr 
of  Napoleon,  In  giving  this  account  of  the  birth  of  her  son,  expressly 
contradicted  the  story  about  the  tapestry  being  ornamented  with  desigrn 
from  the  Iliad     The  story  arose  from  an  idle  pent  etre  of  Las  Case* 
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which  it  was  used  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  cus- 
tom, so  unusual  and  striking  a  name  was  given  to  the 
infant.  Some  years  afterward,  when  he  was  confirmee 
at  the  military  school  in  Paris,  the  archbishop  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  name,  and  said  that  he  knew 
of  no  such  saint — at  least,  that  there  was  no  such  name 
in  the  calendar  :  the  boy  promptly  replied,  that  that 
could  be  no  rule,  since  the  number  of  saints  was  im 
mense,  and  the  number  of  days  only  365.  At  a  later 
period,  the  pope  fixed  the  J'ett  of  this  saint,  who  hau 
before  been  a  stranger  to  the  Roman  calendar,  on  the 
day  previously  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  which  was  the 
birthday  of  the  emperor,  and  the  day  on  which  the 
concordat  was  signed.  From  the  searches  made  in 
the  martyrologies  at  Rome,  it  appeared  that  Saint  Na- 
poleone  was  a  Greek  martyr. 

After  the  subjection  of  the  Corsicans,  the  policy  of 
France  was  to  treat  the  island,  not  as  a  conquest,  but 
as  a  province.  Accordingly,  they  established  a  local 
parliament,  such  as  existed  in  the  old  provinces ;  and 
they  continued  the  existing  executive  magistracy  of 
twelve  nobles,  among  whom  was  Charles  Bonaparte, 
who,  further  to  conciliate  the  patriot  party,  was  soon 
after  appointed  assessor  of  the  royal  court  of  AjacciQ, 
In  1779,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Versailles  from  the 
parliament  of  Corsica :  a  Casa  Bianca  was  chosen 
deputy  for  the  commons,  the  bishop  of  Nebbio  for  the 
clergy,  and  Charles  Bonaparte  for  the  nobles.  Taking 
with  him  his  sons  Joseph  and  Napoleon,  to  be  educa- 
ted in  France,  he  passed  through  Florence,  where  the 
Grand-Duke  Leopold  gave  him  a  letter  to  his  sister 
Marie  Antoinette,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received, 
and  entertained  as  a  guest  at  Versailles.     Joseph,  be- 
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ing  intended  for  the  church,  was  placed  at  a  tldssical 
academy  in  Autun,  and  Napoleon  was  admitted,  April 
23, 1779,  as  a  king's  scholar,  at  the  royal  mili- 
tary school  at  Brienne.  There  existed,  at  this 
•ime,  a  strong  rivalry  between  M.  de  Marbeuf  and  M. 
de  Pellet,  generals  in  authority  in  Corsica ;  and  the 
representations  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  at  the  French 
court,  in  favor  of  Marbeuf,  proved  of  so  much  value 
to  his  interests,  that  his  nfephew,  who  was  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  and  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  acknowl- 
edged the  service  by  giving  Napoleon  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  a  noble  family,  named  Marbeuf,  at  Bri- 
enne, which  introduced  him,  with  superior  advantage, 
at  that  place. 

The  eagerness  of  mankind  to  discover  and  believe 
the  marvellous,  has  always  caused  the  boyhood  of 
eminent  persons  to  be  searched  for  incidents  which 
might  indicate  a  peculiar  destiny;  or  give  mysterious 
token  of  future  celebrity.  In  these  investigations,  at- 
tention has  often  been  given  to  circumstances  which 
had  no  true  relation  with  the  later  distinction  of  the 
inan.  In  Napoleon's  case,  the  stories  that  have  been 
told  of  his  enterprise  and  daring  at  Brienne,  are  merely 
•ftuch  as  might  be  collected  of  any  lively  and  spirited 
boy,  and  have  little  connexion  with  the  qualities  by 
which  he  rose  to  empire.  vSo  far  as  youth  foreshowed 
or  prepared  his  splendid  career,  the  true  Omen,  at  Bri- 
enne, of  his  subsequent  greatnesb,  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  his  marshallino;  his  fellows  to  the  attack  or  defence 
of  a  snow-fort,  nor  to  his  undermining  the  wall  of  the 
college-grounds,  that  the  boys  might  visit  a  fair  without 
transgressing  an  order  not  to  pass  the  gatejs,  but  in  the 
instinctive  tendency  of  his  mind  to  matherhatical  study, 
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and  the  extraordinary  proficiency  which  he  made  in  iu 
The  true  secret  of  Napoleon's  supremacy  through  Uf«, 
lay  in  his  possessing  an  understanding  of  the  first  order 
of  analytical  acuteness,  rapidity,  comprehension,  and 
correctness ;  and  the  type  of  all  sound  reasoning  upon 
profound  combinations,  is  the  mathematics.  This  test 
of  native  subtlety,  vigor,  and  justness,  in  the  action  of 
the  mind,  the  boyhood  of  Napoleon  met  and  answered* 
it  was  the  branch  of  study  in  which  he  was  particularly 
conspicuous.  The  anecdotes  which  record  the  sensi- 
riveness  with  which  he  felt  and  repelled  the  sarcasms 
which  were  made  at  his  Corsican  origin,  are  of  some 
value,  as  showing,  in  early  keenness,  that  quick  re- 
sentment which,  through  life,  kept  up  the  recollection 
of  an  Italian  origin.  There  were  also  some  manifesta- 
tions in  youth  of  that  peculiar  susceptibility  of  nervous 
organization,  which  has  often  been  noted  in  connexion 
with  great  mental  faculties.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  quartermaster  had  condemned  him,  by  way  of  pun- 
isbfnent,  to  wear  the  serge-dress  of  a  penitent,  and  to 
take  his  dinner  on  his  knees  at  the  refectory  door,  the 
disgrace  affected  him  so  distressingly  as  to  bring  on  a 
violent  retching  and  a  severe  nervous  attack.  The 
head-ma§ter,  passing  by,  relieved  him  from  the  degra- 
dation, and  Father  Patrault,  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, was  indignant  at  finding  his  first  mathematician 
treated  with  so  little  consideration.  That  persistency 
of  temper,  which  formed  so  marked  an  element  of  his 
rise,  as  well  as  of  his  ruin,  seems  to  have  been  early 
ob&erved.  Pichegru,  afterward  the  conqueror  of  Hoi* 
land,  and  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  wg**  then 
a  charity-scholar  at  Brienne,  and  arithmetical  tutor  to 
Napoleon.     When  he  joined  the  royalist  army,  he  waf 
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consulted  as  to  the  probability  of  gaining  over  the  young 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.  "  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  it,"  replied  Pichegru ;  "  from 
my  acquaintance  with  him  as  a  boy,  I  am  sure  he  i& 
an  inflexible  character :  he  has  taken  his  resolution, 
and  he  will  not  change  it."  His  temper  at  Brienne 
was  reserved  and  solitary  :  he  devoured  books  of  ev- 
ery kind,  and  was  to  be  considered  an  unusually  eager 
and  devoted  student.  In  later  years,  he  remembered 
Brienne  with  more  feeling  than  any  other  scene  of  his 
youth ;  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  traits  of  his 
character  are  displayed  in  his  allusions  to  it.  In  the 
trying  campaign  of  1814,  he  pointed  out  a  tree,  near 
Brienne,  under  which,  when  a  boy,  he  had  read  the 
*'  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  with  unbounded  delight.  The 
sound,  also,  of  the  evening  bells  of  the  same  place, 
which  he  had  so  often  heard  in  youth,  touched  that 
strong,  stern  heart,  to  a  sensibility  of  which  few  would 
have  deemed  it  capable. 

A  certain  number  of  pupils,  selected  by  the  inspec- 
tor of  military  schools,  were  annually  sent  up  from 
Brienne  to  Paris,  to  complete  their  education.  The 
post  of  inspector  was  at  this  time  filled  by  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Keralio,  a  general  officel-,  and  the  author  of  a 
work  on  military  tactics,  who  had  conceived  a  high 
admiration  for  Napoleon,  and  singled  him  out  to  be 
sent  up,  at  a  time  when  he  was  somewhat  under  the 
usual  age,  and  was  not  much  distinguished  for  any- 
thing but  mathematics.  The  monks  suggested  that  he 
had  better  be  left  another  year  ;  but  Keralio  would 
not  agree  to  it.  "  I  know  what  I  am  about,"  said  he ; 
"  if  I  transgress  the  rule,  it  is  on  account  of  the  youth's 
merit  only;  I  know  nothing  of  his  family;     1  see  io 
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him  a  spark  of  genius  which  can  not  be  too  early  fos- 
tered." The  chevalier  died  suddenly,  before  his  de- 
termination was  accomplished,  but  his  successor,  M 
de  Regniaud,  carried  his  decision  into  effect ;  and  in 
October,  1 784,  Napoleon  was  tranferred  to  the 
royal  school  at  Paris.  There,  his  superiority 
in  mathematics,  and  the  ambition  of  his  temper,  con- 
tinued to  be  noted.  The  celebrated  Monge,  his  In- 
structor in  geometry,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him. 
M.  de  PEguille,  the  teacher  of  history,  affixed  to  his 
name  in  the  class-book,  "  A  Corsican  by  birth  and 
character ;  he  will  distinguish  himself,  if  favored  by 
circumstances :"  a  discriminating  and  philosophical 
remark,  of  which  he  used  afterward  to  boast  as  having: 
been  a  prediction  of  the  future  glory  of  the  emperor. 
He  cultivated  rhetoric  also ;  and  misled  by  erroneous 
models,  indulged  in  a  style  of  oriental  amplification, 
of  which  in  maturer  life  he  never  entirely  got  rid,  and 
which,  if  it  aided  his  fascination  of  the  vulgar  mind, 
which  admired  these  extravagances  as  the  height  of 
sublimity,  certainly  retarded  the  confidence  of  stronger 
minds  in  the  soundness  of  his  understanding,  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  character.  He  was  also  an  exten- 
sive reader  of  history,  in  which,  besides  Polybius  and 
Arrian,  Tacitus  and  Plutarch  were  his  favorite  authors. 
The  philosophical  acquaintance  with  history  which  his 
conversations  displayed  through  life,  indicated  that  in 
youth,  his  only  time  for  reading,  he  must  have  been  a 
close  student.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1785,  he 
lost  his  father,  who  having  been  attacked  by  a  cancer 
ir  the  stomach,  came  to  Paris  to  consult  the  physicians 
and  died  at  Montpelier,  on  his  way  home,  from  the 
effects  of  a  disease  hereditaiy  in  his  family,  and  which 
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thirty-five  years  after  proved  fatal  to  nis  son.  He  Had 
ever  treated  his  child  with  the  most  indulgent  tender- 
ness. From  this  time,  Napoleon  seems  to  have  been 
looked  up  to,  as  the  support  and  guide  of  his  family : 
Indeed,  when  his  great-uncle,  the  archdeacon,  was  on 
his  deathbed,  a  few  years  later,  in  1791,  he  called  the 
children  about  him,  and  said:  "Joseph,  you  are  the 
eldest  of  the  sons,  but  there  is  the  head  of  the  house,'* 
[lointing  to  Napoleon  ;  "  never  lose  sight  of  him." 

In  September,  17S5,  after  an  examination,  of 
which  the  mathematical  branch  was  conducted 
by  La  Place,  Napoleon  received  his  first  appointment  in 
the  army- — a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  regiment  of  La 
Fere,  or  the  First  Artillery.  He  is  said  to  have  mani- 
fested the  utmost  joy  at  finding  himself  an  officer.  He 
joined  his  regiment,  at  once,  at  Valence,  in  Dauphine. 
He  here  enjoyed  superior  opportunities  of  social  inter- 
course, especially  in  the  family  of  Madame  Colombier, 
who  conceived  the  warmest  regard  for  him,  and  pre- 
dicted with  the  confidence  of  ardent  friendship,  the 
distinction  which  awaited  him-  For  her  daughter,  he 
felt  an  evanescent  interest,  of  which  he  thus  spoke 
when  at  St.  Helena :  "  We  were  the  most  innocent 
creatures  imaginable;  we  contrived  little  meetings  to- 
gether ;  one  I  remember  on  a  midsummer  morning, 
when  all  our  happiness  eonsisted  in  eating  cherries  to- 
gether." In  1788,  in  consequence  of  a  popular  dis- 
turbance at  Lyons,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  that 
city,  and  was  afterward  transferred  to  Auxonne.  In 
1790,  the  Prince  de  Cond6  announced  his  intention  of 
inspecting  the  artillery  school  at  the  latter  place;  and 
the  commandant,  anxious  to  make  the  best  display, 
placed  Bonaparte,  as  the  most  accomplished  officer,  at 
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the  head  of  the  battery,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
rank  of  some  others.  Practical  jokes  were  the  order 
of  the  day  among  the  cadets,  and  the  evening  before 
the  examination,  all  the  guns  of  the  battery  were  se- 
cretly spiked.  Napoleon,  however,  was  too  much  on 
the  alert  to  be  caught  in  that  manner :  he  detected  and 
obviated  the  trick,  in  season  ;  and  at  the  appointed  time 
was  in  full  readiness  to  do  honor  to  a  prince,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  genius  and  military  skill  of  which  he  ever 
spoke,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  with  almost  unbounded  ad- 
miration. At  Auxonne,  such  of  the  young  officers  of 
the  garrison  as  were  graduates  of  the  royal  institutions, 
were  associated  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools.  On  one 
occasion,  a  mathematical  problem  of  great  difficulty  hav- 
ing been  proposed,  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  solve  it,  se- 
cluded himself  in  his  room,  it  is  said,  for  seventy-two 
hours  ;  giving,  thus  early,  an  evidence  of  that  power  of 
continuance,  in  the  exertion  of  both  mind  and  body,  which 
formed,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  and  valuable 
characteristic  of  his  later  life.     In  the  same  year 

,     •'  iEtat2l. 

he  was  promoted  to  a  first-lieutenancy  m  the 
regiment  of  Grenoble,  or  the  fourth  artillery,  and  re- 
turned to  Valence,  where  this  regiment  was  stationed. 
While  he  was  at  this  place,  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
and  Napoleon,  who  had  given  some  previous  evidences 
of  liberal  opinions,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  speaking,  at  St.  Helena,  of  the  motives  which 
at  such  times  determine  the  choice  of  sides,  he  ob- 
served, with  perfect  good  sense  :  "  Had  I  been  a  gen- 
eral officer,  I  might  have  adhered  to  the  king;  a 
young  lieutenant,  I  sided  with  the  Revolution."  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  sincere  and  ardent  patriot,  under 
the  Constituent  Assembly:  but  after  the  Legislative 
Vol.  I.  — 3 
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Assembly  was  formed,  and  through  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  movement,  he  was  a  cautious  and 
interested  observer. 

In  the  following  year,  Paoli,  having  returned 
from  England,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  Mirabeau's  motion  for  the  recall  of  the  Corsican 
exiles,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  in  the  army, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  division  which 
included  the  island  of  Corsica.  In  September  of 
that  year.  Napoleon,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years, 
returned  to  his  native  town  on  furlough ;  at  which 
place,  in  February,  1792,  upon  a  general  promotion, 
caused  by  the  emigration  of  a  large  number  of  officers, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain.  The 
revolutionary  and  conservative  division  in  Cor- 
sica at  this  time,  took  the  form  of  a  party  in  favor  of 
the  connexion  with  France,  and  a  party  that  looked  to 
independence^  or  an  alliance  with  England.  To 
maintain  the  existing  order,  a  battalion  of  provincial 
troops  was  raised,  of  which  the  command  was  given 
to  Napoleon ;  and  the  first  exercise  of  his  power  was 
in  quelling  a  tumult  which  the  Anti-Gallican  party  had 
created  in  Ajaccio.  One  Peraldi,  animated  by  factious 
hostility,  and  an  hereditary  enmity  to  the  Bonaparte 
family,  sent  forward  to  Paris,  an  accusation  against 
Napoleon,  charging  him  with  having  secretly  fomented 
a  riot,  which  he  afterward  made  a  merit  of  having 
quelled.  The  charge  was  absurd,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  rendered  it  expedient  for  the  young 
officer  to  present  himself  to  the  authorities  at  Paris, 
where  he  found  no  difficulty  in  vindicating  the  integri- 
ty of  his  conduct.  It  was  during  this  visit,  that  he 
was  a  spectator  of  some  of  the  most  memorable  scenes 
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of  the  Revolution.  On  the  21st  of'  June,  1792,  he 
stood  with  a  friend  among  the  crowd  on  the  river  ter- 
race of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  when  the  mob 
forced  the  palace  and  compelled  the  king  to  appear  at 
a  balcony  with  the  red  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head. 
Napoleon's  indignation  was  roused  by  the  unworthy 
spectacle.  "  The  wretches  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  how 
could  they  have  had  the  folly  to  let  them  enter  the 
palace  ?  They  ought  to  have  swept  off  about  five 
Jiundred  of  them  with  the  cannon,  and  the  rest  would 
quickly  have  disappeared."  He  was  also  an  eyewit- 
ness of  the  slaughter  of  the  Swiss  guards,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  which  he  beheld  with  horror  and  disgust. 
These  spectacles  rooted  in  the  heart  of  Napoleon  that 
detestation  of  the  Jacobin  party,  which  he  afterward 
so  often  exhibited.  He  returned  soon  after  to  Corsica ; 
and  in  January,  1793,  at  the  head  of  two  battalions 
of  native  troops,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  x\d- 
miral  Truguet,  in  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
That  part  of  the  expedition  which  was  led  by  Napo- 
leon was  so  far  successful,  that  several  forts  in  the 
straits  of  Bonifaccio  were  taken ;  but  the  principal  at- 
tempt against  Cagliari  by  the  admiral  having  failed, 
Bonaparte  re-embarked  his  men  and  returned  to  Ajac- 
cio,  with  increased  distinction. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  had  ful- 
ly determined  Paoli  to  detach  his  country  again  from 
dependence  on  France,  and  to  seek  a  junction  with 
England.  He  used  every  effort  of  argument  and  per- 
suasion to  engage  the  aid  of  the  son  of  his  former  fol- 
lower and  friend  ;  but  Napoleon  had  resolved  to  ad- 
here to  the  French  alliance,  which  he  vindicated  as 
*lie  natural  relation  and  true  interest  of  Corsica,  and  a 
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position ,  required  by  dignity  and  patriotism.  Paoh 
was  so  much  impressed  by  the  tone  of  his  sentiments, 
and  the  inflexible  vigor  of  his  opinions,  tliat  he  is  said 
to  have  remarked  to  Napoleon  himself,  as  he  frequently 
did  to  others,  that  he  was  a  youth  cast  in  the  mould 
of  the  heroes  of  Plutarch,  and  that  he  would  certainly 

rise  to  greatness. 

Much,  however,  as  he  may  have  admired  the  firm^ 
ness  of  his  young  opponent,  Paoli  lost  no  time  in 
acting  with  the  decision  that  belonged  to  his  charac-? 
ter.  Returning  toward  Ajaccio,  from  a  final  con- 
versation with  Paoli,  near  the  interior  town  of  Corte, 
Napoleon  found  himself  surrounded  by  an  armed 
force  on  a  mountain  pass  called  Boccognano,  and 
made  a  prisoner.^  He  escaped,  however,  by  a  strata- 
gem, and  joined  a  force  which  the  comniittee  of  public 
safety  had  established  at  Calvi.  A  civil  war  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  Napoleon  was  sent  from  Calvi 
to  surprise  Ajaccio,  then  occupied  by  Paoli.  At  the 
head  of  a  party  of  fifty  men,  he  embarked  in  a  frigate, 
and  got  possession  of  the  fort  of  Torre  di  Capitello, 
opposite  Ajaccio,  on  the  north  side  of  the  gulf.  A 
gale  arising,  the  frigate  was  blown  oflf  the  coast,  and 
the  party  in  the  fort  were  besieged  from  the  city,  and 
reduced  to  such  extremity  as  to  subsist  on  rations  of 
horse-flesh.  In  this  situation.  Napoleon  defended  him- 
self with  the  utmost  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and  is  said 
to  have  harangue4  his  countrymen  on  the  outside  of  the 
fort  with  so  much  eloquence  as  to  win  some  converts. 
After  five  days  the  frigate  returned,  and  tlie  party  were 
re-embarked,  aftpr  blowing  up  a  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tion. Paoli,  aided  by  the  English,  was  now  top  powr 
erful  to  be  resisted.     The  French   party  retired   to 
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France.  The  Bonaparte  house  in  Ajaccio  was  given 
to  pillage.  Joseph  and  Napoleon  are  said  to  have  been 
formally  banished.  The  mother  sought  refuge  in  Nice, 
and  afterward  in  Marseilles,  where  with  a  numerous 
family,  and  the  small  remains  of  her  fortune,  she  con- 
tinued to  reside.  Napoleon  resumed  his  service  in  the 
French  army,  under  General  Dugear,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  him  in  some  important  and  confidential  ser- 
vices, one  of  which  consisted  in  negotiating  success- 
fully with  the  insurrectionists  of  Marseilles  to  allow  the 
provision  and  ammunition  convoys  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  the  general-in-chief  of  which  was  General  Bru- 
net,  to  pass.  Soon  after  Napoleon  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  chief  of  battalion,  or  lieutenant-colonel ; 
an  appointment  which  may  be  referred  to  the  date  of 
August  or  September,  1793. 

The  next  scene  of  Napoleon's  life  brings  us  to 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
his  great  career :  but  we  have  been  thus  particular 
in  the  detail  of  his  earlier  history,  because  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  a  proper  understanding  of 
his  character  and  abilities,  and  because  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  representations  which  have  done  as 
much  injury  to  the  genuine  glory  of  Napoleon, 
as  they  have  done  violence  to  reason  and  truth. 
Some  admirers  of  this  extraordinary^  person,  whose 
enthusiasm  fot  their  subject  is  greater  than  either  their 
knowledge  or  judgment,  and  whose  pbwers  of  discrim- 
ination have  not  enabled  them  to  understand  the  condi- 
tions of  human  action,  or  the  qualities  of  real  greatness 
in  mind  and  character,  nave  exhibited  the  history  and 
fame  of  Napoleon  in  a  manner  equally  repugnant  to 
fact  and  to  philosophy.     They  have  not  eltMiVed  the 
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grandeur  of  Napoleon  too  high,  but  they  have  placed 
it  upon  a  basis  upon  which  it  can  not  be  supported. 
In  their  attempts  to  make  it  great,  they  have  rendered 
it  rationally  impossible  :  instead  of  a  reputation,  they 
have  given  us  an  imposture.     They  have  described 
him  as  an  accident  of  the  times,  and  the  prodigy  of 
Fortune — thrown  up  by  Fate,  and  pushed  on  through 
a  career   of  unexampled    glory,    triumphing   beyond 
precedent,  and  against  science,  by  the  inexhaustible 
energies  of  a  magic  which  they  term  genius.     A  wise 
man  knows  that  eminence  and  glory  in  any  profession 
consist  in  understanding   profoundly  the  laws   which 
belong  to  the  subject  in  question,  and  in  acting  invari- 
ably in  obedience  to  them  :  and  when  the  pretension 
is  made  of  a  success  without  science,  or  of  a  science 
without  study,  he  knows  that  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  fact  which  is  asserted,  are  defeated  and 
destroyed.     Fortunately,   the  greatness   of  Napoleon 
can  be  reduced  to  elements  of  reality  and  reason :  and 
by  rendering  his  history  human  and  practicable,  we 
j,nve  to  the  man, a  merit  and  a  glory  which  have  been 
referred  to  fate.     In  fact,  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Napoleon  presents  the  picture  of  a  young  man  of 
good   family  aud  distinguished  position — thoroughly 
educated  in  general  instruction,  and  particularly  well 
trained,  through  years  of  tutelage,  in  the, profession  of 
his  choice — who  had  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities 
of  military  and  political  experience — and  who  stood 
in  a  position,  the  best  perhaps  that  could  be,  for  profit- 
ing of  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  turning  its 
forces  to  his   own  account.     Genius   is  nothing  else 
than  the  highest  kind  of  natural  intellect,  animated  b} 
ftrdor  of  feeling,   and    enlightened  by  comprehensive 
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and  profound  knowledge.  Without  systematic  study 
and  without  laborious  exercise,  it  is  impossible  that  ii 
can  be  effectively  developed.  No  man  ever  had  greater 
advantages  for  forming  his  mind  and  character  by  the 
aid  of  old  and  regular  institutions ;  and  it  was  from 
them  that  he  derived  that  discipline  of  the  powers  of 
thought  and  action,  and  that  illumination  of  judgment, 
whose  operation,  under  the  stimulus  of  passion,  and  in 
the  blaze  of  imperial  glory,  dazzled  the  world  as  the 
miracle  of  history.  To  the  vulgar  mind,  which  will 
never  admire  where  it  understands,  the  bringing  of 
Napoleon's  history  into  any  relation  with  reason  or 
probability  may  seem  to  resolve  the  enchantment  which 
has  hung  around  his  name :  but  this  resolution  takes 
the  praise  from  chance  to  reflect  it,  in  increase"of  lustre, 
upon  the  character  which  by  its  own  human  energies 
— by  the  combinations  of  its  own  piercing  intellect, 
and  the  might  of  its  owii  strenuous  will,  alone  —  acting 
upon  circumstances,  opened  its  own  way  to  empire  and 
immortality. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  unworthy  of  note,  in  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  that  the  earliest  development  of  Napo- 
leon's ambition  and  powers,  before  a  fit  field  of  action 
had  been  opened  to  them,  was  in  a  literary  form.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  when  at  the  royal  school  at  Paris,  he 
voluntarily  prepared  a  memoir  upori  the  luxury  and 
expense  attending  education  at  that  place,  in  which  he 
urged  the  propriety  of  the  students  adopting  hardy 
babits  and  a  simple  fare,  and  enuring  themselves  to 
such  toils  and  exposure  as  they  would  encounter  in 
war.  In  1787,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  at  Valence,  he 
gained,  anonymously,  a  prize  proposed  to  the  academy 
of  Lyons  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  on  the  question,  "  What 
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are  the  principles  and  institutions  best  adapted  to  ad* 
vance  mankind  in  happiness  ?"  Li  this  essay,  he  de- 
lined  happiness  as  consisting  in  the  "  perfect  enjoyment 
of  life  according  to  the  laws  of  our  physical  and  moral 
organization :"  and  the  forcible  views,  well  adapted  to 
the  temper  of  the  limes,  and  the  vivid  style  of  writing, 
attracted  much  attention.  When  he  was  emperor,  he 
was  one  day  conversing  with  Talleyrand  about  this 
essay,  and  the  latter,  a  tew  days  after,  took  occasion  to 
present  it  to  him,  having  procured  it  from  the  archives 
of  the  academy  at  Lyons.  The  emperor  took  it,  and, 
after  reading  a  few  pages,  threw  it  into  the  fire,  saying, 
"  One  can  never  observe  everything."  Talleyrand 
had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  transcribe  it ;  but  it 
has  been  said  that  Louis  Bonaps^rte  had  had  it  copied, 
and  that  it  is  now  in  print.  About  the  same  time,  he 
began  a  history  of  Corsica,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  by  whom  he  had  been  noticed  and  ca- 
ressed. He  corresponded  with  Paoli,  in  relation  to  it, 
and  was  in  treaty  with  M.  Joly,  a  bookseller  of  Dole, 
for  its  publication.  Raynal,  who  read  the  manuscript, 
advised  its  completion  ;  but  some  change  of  purpose 
prevented  its  being  finished,  and  it  is  now  lost.  During 
his  residence  at  Auxonne,  in  1790,  Napoleon  wrote 
and  printed  a  letter  to  Buttafoco,  the  Corsican  deputy 
for  the  nobles  iq-the  National  Assembly.  It  is  a  bril- 
liant and  powerful  piece  of  argument  and  invective, 
strongly  on  the  revolutionary  side.  It  produced  a 
marked  impression,  and  was  adopted  and  reprinted  by 
the  patriotic  society  at  Ajaccio.,  While  at  Marseilles, 
ic  1793,  Napoleon  wrote  and  published  a  political  dia- 
logue, called  "The  Supper  of  Beaucaire"  —  a  judi- 
cious,  sensible,    and   able   essay,   intended   ^   rlfay 
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the  agitation  then  existing  in  that  city.  A  copy  of 
it  was  brought  to  him  in  later  days  ;  but  seeing  no 
advantage  in  reviving,  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
different  time,  a  production  written  for  a  temporary 
and  local  excitement,  he  is  said  to  have  ordered  its 
suppression. 


FR6M  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  TOULON, 
TO  HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS  GENERAL-IN-CHIEF  OF 
THE    ARMY   OF   ITALY. 

The  triumph  of  the  Mountain,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Girondin  party,  in  the  Convention,  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1793,  caused  a  general  insurrection  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  the  latter  party  were  predomi- 
nant. Marseilles  and  Toulon  joined  Lyons  in  open 
resistance  to  the  armies  of  the  government.  The  Mar- 
seillese  were  defeated,  however,  and, their  city  enterecj, 
by  General  Carlaux,  with  a  detachment  from  the  army 
of  the  Alps;  and  Toulon,  which  had  become  the  prin- 
cipal refuge  of  the  disaffected,  saw  n^  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Jacobins  but  in  throwing  itself  into 
the  hands  of  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  then  blockading  it 
with  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets.  ,  Accordingly,  thi^ 
magnificent  naval  station  was  surrendered  on  the  20th 
of  August,  1793  ;  and  on  the  29th  the  admiral  took 
formal  possession  qf  it  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII. : 
an  event  which  produced  a  consternation  in  France, 
and  roused  the  pride  of  the  country  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  indignation.  General  Lapoype  was  directed 
to  approaci*  on  the  east  with  four  thousand  men  ;  and 
General  Cartaux,  a, j,  painter  by  profession,  and  one  of 
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those  specimens  of  incompetence  and  conceit  winch 
the  eddies  of  the  Revolution  had  thrown  up  for  the 
ridicule  of  the  world,  advanced  from  Marseilles  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  eight  thousand.  The  deputies, 
Barras,  Fr6ron,  Gasparin,  Salicetti,  Albite,  Ricord, 
and  the  younger  Robespierre,  were  in  attendance  ;  and 
all  the  passion  of  the  Convention  was  concentrated  up- 
on the  scene.  The  committee  of  public  safety  at  Paris, 
in  completing  their  arrangements  for  the  siege,  called 
upon  the  committee  of  ordnance  to  submit  the  name  of 
an  officer  suitable  for  the  command  of  the  artillery. 
Napoleon  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  on  a  mission  from  General  Brunet,  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army  of  Italy  ;  and  was  nominated 
and  appointed  to  this  important  post — an  appointment 
which  was  due  neither  to  patronage,  to  intrigue,  nor  to 
accident,  but  solely  to  his  own  acquired  distinction,  and 
established  character  in  his  profession.  As  soon  as  he 
had  received  his  orders,  he  set  out  for  Toulon,  which 

J793  he  reached  on  the  12th  of  September,  and  pro- 
iEtaL25.  ceeded  with  such  efficiency  to  assemble  and 
organize  the  depSfrtment  over  which  he  presided,  that 
in  six  weeks  a  park  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery, 
well-officered  and  advantageously  placed,  was  playing 
upon  the  vessels  in  the  harbor.  The  town  itself  was 
defended  by  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  English, 
Spanish,  Neapolitans,  and  French,  under  the  command 
of  General  O'Hara,  an  officer  who  had  been  included 
in  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York  town. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  a  council  of  war,  over  which 
the  deputy  Gasparin  presided,  was  assembled  to  con- 
sider a  plan  of  siege  which  had  been  sent  down  by  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  had  been  drawn  up  by 
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General  l>'Arqon,  an  able  officer  of  the  engineers.  It 
proposed  to  carry  the  place  by  regular  approacDes 
against  the  town  itself,  but  an  embarrassment  arose 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  means  to  the  ex- 
tensive operations  which  the  plan  contemplated.  Na- 
poleon then  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  propositions 
of  the  committee  were  entirely  mistaken,  and  proceed- 
ed to  suggest  the  plan  by  which  Toulon  was  finally  re- 
duced. Looking  at  the  localities  with  a  scientific  eye 
upon  his  arrival,  he  had  seen  that  the  city  itself,  though 
the  ultimate  object,  was,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  a 
dependent  position,  and  not  the  principal  one  ;  and  that 
the  commanding  point  of  the  whole  scene  was  upon  a 
promontory  which  extended  into  the  bay,  to  the  south 
of  ;the  town,  arid  on  which  stood  the  small  forts  of 
TEguilette  and  Balagnier.  Twenty  mortars  and  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  playing  with  red-hot  balls  upon  the 
roads  below,  would  compel  the  squadron  to  stand  out 
to  sea,  and  reduce  the  town  to  a  blockade  which  would 
inevitably  terminate  in  its  surrender ;  but  it  was  to  be 
inferred  that,  rather  than  encounter  such  a  result,  the 
garrison  would  be  drawn  off  from  the  town,  and  the 
place  given  up,  as  soon  as  the  fleet  'Hvas  unable  to  keep 
its  place.  Napoleon  explained  these  views  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  concluded  with  an  expression  of  his  opinion 
that,  in  two  days  after  the  forts  were  taken,  Toulon 
would  belong  to  the  republic.  The  plan  was  much 
discussed ;  the  engineer  officers  admitted  the  accuracy 
of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  it  was  based  ; 
and,  owing  chiefly  to  the  influence,  of  the  president, 
Gasparin,  who  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the 
commandant  of  the  artillery,  it  was  finally  adopted. 
Of  this  man  Napoleon  spoke,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
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witli  gratitude,  as  the  person  who  had  opened  his  ca- 
reer ;  and,  in  his  wUl,  he  left  him  a  substantial  token 
of  his  regard. 

Meanwhile,  tne  English  commander  had  become 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  promontory  in  question, 
and  had  erected  upon  it  a  fortification  named  Fort  Mul- 
grave,  but  of  such  strength  that  it  was  called  "  the  lit- 
tle Gibraltar."  Napoleon,  however,  proceeded  at  once 
to  raise  five  or  six  batteries  against  it,  and  to  construct 
platforms  for  fifteen  mortars ;  the  intention  being,  after 
the  works  were  sufficiently  damaged  by  shot  and  shells, 
to  carry  them  by  storm.  To  effect  a  diversion  in. aid 
of  this,  a  battery  against  Fort  Malbosquet,  situated  on 
a  point  higher  up  the  harbor,  was  erected  under  cover 
of  a  grove  of  olives,  which  concealed  it  so  entirely  that 
its  existence  was  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  while 
it  was  in  progress.  This  battery  was  not  to  be  un- 
masked until  the  moment  of  marching  against  the  Little 
Gibraltar ;  but  on  the  20th  of  November,  the  deputies 
having  visited  the  place  and  learned  that  the  works  had 
been  finished  for  several  days,  but  not  yet  applied  to 
any  use,  immediately  directed  a  fire  to  be  opened. 
General  O'Hara,  ISurprised  at  the  erection  of  such  a 
battery  so  near  to  Malbosquet,  early  on  the  following 
morning  ordered  a  sortie,  which  he  led  in  person  ;  but 
this  sally  was  repulsed  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of 
Napoleon  and  other  officers,  and  O'Hara  himself  made 
a  prisoner.  Napoleon,  in  consequence  of  this,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  interval,  Cartaux 
had  been  recalled,  and  General  Doppet,  a  physician, 
possessing  neither  talent  nor  courage,  had  succeeded 
him  ;  until  the  committee  of  public  safety,  having  be- 
come convinced  of  the  necessity  of  employing  a  man 
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of  military  ability,  sent  General  Dugommier  to  take 
command  —  a  soldier  of  high  character,  and  of  cour- 
age, said  Napoleon,  as  dauntless  as  his  own  good  sword. 

The  deputies,  however,  not  able  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  operations  against  the  promontory,  nor 
the  conclusive  consequences  of  their  success,  had  be- 
come so  desponding  as  to  write  to  Paris  advising  that 
the  siege  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  forces  em- 
ployed to  lay  waste  the  interior  country  :  fortunately, 
before  this  advice  could  be  acted  upon,  Toulon  was 
taken,  and  they  then  found  it  prudent  to  deny  the  let- 
ter as  a  forgery.  The  energy  and  activity  of  Napoleon, 
however,  were  incessant :  he  slept  by  the  guns,  assisted 
in  pointing  them,  was  the  first  in  every  danger,  and  in- 
spired in  the  soldiers  that  union  of  enthusiasm  and  cool- 
ness which  formed  the  characteristic  of  the  army  in 
later  times,  when  led  by  Napoleon.  He  showed  that 
power  of  animating  the  men  through  the  sympathy  of 
noble  sentiments,  which  formed  indeed  the  magic  by 
which  he  wrought  the  prodigies  of  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. On  one  occasion,  the  fire  directed  against  one 
of  the  batteries  was  so  destructive,  that  the  gunners  re- 
fused to  stand  by  it.  Napoleon  directed  a  sergeant  to 
set  up  among  the  abandoned  guns  A  placard  with  the 
words  **  The  battery  of  men  without  fear,"  and  sta- 
tioned himself  beside  the  battery.  The  effect  was  elec- 
tric :  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  to  take  part  in  an  en- 
terprise which  seemed  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 
lieroes.  The  slaughter  at  one  time  was  so  great,  thai 
Napoleon  seized  the  ramrod  of  a  gunner  who  had  jusi 
t>een  killed,  and  served  one  of  the  pieces  himself  sev- 
eral times ;  and  thus  contracted  a  cutaneous  complaint 
with  which  the  soldier  had  been  afflicted,  and  injudi- 
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cious  treatment  subsequently  repelled  this  malady  from 
the  surface,  with  effects  that  produced  that  sparewess 
of  person  which  was  not  corrected  until  he  consulted 
Corrisart  after  his  Italian  campaigns. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  a  decisive  attack 
upon  the  Little  Gibraltar  was  ordered  :  the  command- 
ant of  the  artillery  threw  seven  or  eight  thousand  sheila 
into  the  fort,  battered  the  works  with  thirty  guns,  and, 
on  the  night  of  the  18th,  in  the  midst  of  torrents  of  rain, 
two  columns,  the  leading  one  commanded  by  Dugom- 
mier  in  person,  and  the  other,  which  followed  at  sup- 
porting distance,  led  by  Napoleon,  marched  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  place.  They  encountered  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, but  finally  carried  the  Little  Gibraltar,  killing 
the  English  and  Spanish  cannoniers  at  their  pieces  : 
and  on  the  next  day,  advancing  their  guns  to  the  heights 
behind  Balagnier  and  I'Eguillette,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned as  soon  as  'the  principal  fort  was  carried,  they 
were  ready  to  open  a  fire  upon  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor. Lord  Hood  no  sooner  saw  these  places  in  pos- 
session of  the  French,  than  he  made  signal  to  weigh 
anchor  and  get  out  of  the  roads  ;  and  a  council  of  the 
combined  forces  being  summoned  in  Toulon,  it  was 
decided  that  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  meas- 
ures were  taken  for  its  precipitate  evacuation.  The 
scene  of  dismay,  confusion,  and  terror,  which  ensued, 
can  not  be  described.  It  was  determined  to  destroy 
all  the  magazines  and  shipping  which  were  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  the  evening  the 
arsenal  was  blown  up,  and  nine  seventy-four-gun  ships 
and  four  frigates  of  the  French  squadron  were  fired. 
The  explosions  from  the  arsenal  resembled  the  Bucces- 
uive  eruptions  of  a  volcano,  and  the  magnificent  vessels 
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blazing  for  several  hours  in  the  roads,  lighted  up  the 
scene  with  terrible  splendor.  Meanwhile,  an  incessani 
discharge  of  cannon  from  PEguillette  and  Balagnier 
upon  the  harbor,  and  from  Fort  Malbosquet,  which  had 
]>een  abandoned  by  the  allies,  upon  the  town,  completed 
the  horror  of  that  memorable  night.  At  break  of  day 
the  English  fleet,  bearing  away  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  seen  out  at  sea  ;  and  the  city  of  Tou- 
lon was  in  the  hands  of  the  Convention. 

When  Napoleon,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  looked 
back  over  his  great  career,  he  referred  to  the  siege  of 
Toulon  as  the  period  when  his  name  first  belonged  to 
history.  All  the  generals,  representatives,  and  soldiers, 
he  observed,  who  heard  his  opinions  given  in  the  coun- 
cils, three  months  before  the  taking  of  the  place,  an- 
ticipated the  military  career  which  he  afterward  fulfilled. 
He  had  acquired  from  that  time  the  confidence  of  all 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Italy.  His  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  deputies  ;  but  General 
Dugommierj  who  was  ordered  to  the  army  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, wrote  to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  to  re- 
ward and  promote  that  young  man,  for,  if  he  were  un- 
gratefully treated,  he  would  reward  himself.  Accord- 
ingly, Napoleon  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  Here,  also,  Victor,  Suchet,  Duroc,  and  Ju- 
not,  first  became  attached  to  his  person.  The  last 
conceived  so  enthusiastic  a  regard  for  him,  that  he  left 
his  regiment  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  one  of  Na- 
poleon's aideS' de-camp,  and  wrote  to  his  father— "He 
is  one  of  those  men  of  whom  Nature  is  sparing,  and 
whom  she  does  not  throw  upon  the  earth  but  with  cen- 
turies between  them."  His  introduction  to  Napoleon'a 
aticntioii  was  as  striking  as  his  later  fortunes  were  bril- 
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liant  Having  occasion  to  send  a  written  order  from 
the  trencheSj  Napoleon  called  out  for  some  soldier  who 
could  write.  A  young  sergeant  stepped  forward,  and, 
resting  the  paper  on  a  parapet,  wrote  according  to  the 
dictation,  when  a  ball  struck  in  front  of  him,  and  cov- 
ered the  page  with  dirt.  "  Very  good/'  said  he^  con- 
tinuing his  writing,  **  we  shall  not  want  sand  on  this 
page."  Napoleon  asked  him  what  he  could  doforhiih, 
**  Everything,"  said  the  private,  touching  his  shoulder ; 
"  you  can  turn  this  cloth  into  an  epaulette."  He  sub- 
sequently became  a  colonel-general  of  the  hussars,  diike 
d'Abrantes,  governor  of  Paris,  and  governor-general 
in  Illyria;  though  not,  as  Mr.  Alison  erroneoiisly  says, 
a  marshal  of  France.  The  reason  of  his  failing  to  re- 
ceive this  honor  is  referred  by  Bourrienne  to  some  in- 
discreet disclosures  made  in  Egypt  to  Napoleon  in  re- 
gard to  Josephine. 

Napoleon,  now  a  brigadier-general,  was  sent  to  com- 
mand the  artillery  in  the  army  of  Italy  ;  and  after  su-. 
perintending  the  reconstruction  of  the  defences  of  the 
lypediterranean,  he  joined  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
at  Nice  in  March,  1794,  accompanied  by  his  aides-de- 
camp, Muiron  and  Junot.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
1792,  General  Anselme,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
a»niy  of  Italy,  had  crossed  the  Var,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  Nice.  The  Sardinian  arniy  were  impregiiably 
entrenched  in  the  declivities  of  the  Alps,  occupying  the 
camps  of  Utelle,  Lento'sca,  and  Fourches,  which  rest- 
ed upon  the  strong  fort  of  Saorgio,  and  communicated 
on  the  left  with  Genoa,  and  thence  with  the  Austrian 
posts,  and  with  the  English  cruisers.  General  An- 
selme was  succeeded  by  General  Biron,  and  he. by 
General  Brunei,  a  zealous  commander,  who,  by  tha 
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failure  of  a  direct  attack  on  the  enemy's  position  on 
the  Sth  of  June,  1793,  had  incurred  the  resentment  of 
the  Convention,  and  been  put  to  death  for  treason. 
Ilis  successor,  General  Dumerbion,  an  old  and  brave 
oflicer,  well  informed,  but  somewhat  incapacitated  by 
the  gout,  was  now  in  command  ;  and  his  generals  of 
division  wefre  Massena,  Macquart,  and  d'Allemagne.' 
The  army  had  thus  been  stationary  for  two  campaigns 
m  the  county  of  Nice  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  brilHant 
combinations  of  the  scientific  mind  of  the  new  general 
of  artillery  was  soon  to  be  felt. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  general  of  artillery  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  whole  operations  of  an  army,  as  he  is' 
Required  to  furnish  all  the  divisions  with  ammunition  and 
arms,  and  must  therefore  be  informed  of  everything  that 
takes  place.  Napoleon,  accordingly,  at  once  visited  all 
the  advanced  posts,  and  reconnoitred  the  line  occupied' 
by  the  army;  and  proceeded  to  study  the  problem  of  the 
campaign  upon  those  principles  of  military  art  in  which 
his  mind  was  thoroughly  instructed.  A  war  in  an  ir- 
regular country,  broken  up  by  mountains  and  rivers,  is 
necessarily  a  war  of  positions :  everything  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  manoeuvring.  This  maxim,  which  the 
operations  of  the  greatest  commanders  illustrate,  was 
the  basis  of  the  plan  which  Napoleon  on  reiturning  from 
]us  inspection  submitted  in  a  memorial  to  General  Du- 
merbion. He  pointed  out  that  a  direct  attack,  such  a3 
General  Brunet  had  made,  was  injudicious,  and  rieces- 
sarily  unsuccessful ;  and  advised  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  right  wing  along  the  seacoast,  and  thence  into  the 
Alps  toward  the  Col  de  Tende,  in  the  rear  of  Saorgio, 
which  would  cut  off  the  enemy's  communications  with 
the  sea,  and,  by  endangering  his  retreat,  compel  him 
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to  evacuate  Kis  entrenched  camp  of  Fourches,  and  re- 
treat precipitately  behind  the  mountains.  A  council, 
of  which  the  representatives  Ricord  and  the  younger 
Robespierre  were  members  —  the  latter  of  whom  had 
conceived  a  warm  friendship  for  Napoleon — unani- 
mously approved  these  suggestions.  Accordingly,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Napoleon,  a  part  of-  the  army, 
amounting  to  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  was  divided 
into  five  columns,  which  were  to  move  along  the  coast, 
and  two  of  which  were  to  advance  up  the  banks  of  the 
Nervia  and  the  Taggia  respectively,  while  the  others 
were  to  move  on  to  Oneglia,  and  from  that  point  strike 
into  the  Alps  near  Mount  St.  Bernard.  The  first  two 
were  under  the  command  of  Massena,  and  the  last  three 
were  led  by  Napoleon  in  person.  The  movement  be- 
gan on  the  6th  of  April,  1794.  Napoleon  with  the 
extreme  right  division  rapidly  passed  the  Nervia  and 
Taggia,  routed  the  Austrlans  at  St.  Agathe,  and  took 
possession  of  Oneglia,  which  he  put  in  a  condition  to 
repel  the  hostile  cruisers;  thence  he  ascended  to  the 
sources  of  the  Tanaro,  defeated  the  Austrians  on  the 
15th  of  April  at  the  pass  of  Ponte  di  Nave,  and  drove 
them  over  the  mountains  ;  compelled  the  fortress  of 
Ormea  with  four  hundred  men  to  surrender ;  and,  on 
the  18th,  entered  Garessio,  the  ultimate  object  of  his 
march — keeping  open  his  communication,  through 
Bardinetto  and  St.  Bernard,  with  the  sea,  at  Loano 
which  had  been  seized  by  a  detachment  from  Oneglia. 
Thus  in  twelve  days  Napoleon  had  repelled  the  access 
of  the  British  cruisers  on  the  coast ;  dislodged  the  Aus- 
trians from  the  higher  Alps,  taking  four  hundred  pris- 
oners, twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  several  thousand 
muskets;   pushed   forward   the  French  posts   eightjf 
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miles  ;  and  now,  in  possession  of  the  Alpine  road  to 
Turin,  looked   down   upon  the   plains  and  capital  of 
Piedmont.     Meanwhile,  Massena,  following  the  course 
marked  out  by  Napoleon,  having  taken  the  small  cas- 
tle of  Vingtimilia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roya,  turned  to 
the  left,  occupied  Mont  Tanardo  and  Monte  Grande, 
on  the  lower  Alps,  thence  proceeded  to  Tanarello,  and 
took  post,  after  several  conflicts,  on  the  road  from  Nice 
to  Turin,  and  in  the  rear  of  Saorgio.     The  result  was 
precisely  what  the  scientific  eye  of  Napoleon  had  fore- 
seen.    The  Sardinian  army,  twenty  thousand  strong, 
finding  its  flank  turned  and  its  retreat  endangered,  hast- 
ily evacuated  the  camp  of  Fourches,  leaving  numerous 
cannon  and  immense  stores,  and  retired  to  the  Col  de 
Tende  ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  April,  Saorgio  surrendered 
to  Massena.     A  combined  movement  was  now  made 
in  the  advance,  under  orders  from  Dumerbion :  the  di- 
vision of  Marquart  proceeded  against  the  front,  and 
Massena  passed  the  Col  Ardente  and  moved  upon  the 
Col  de  Tende.     The  enemy  gave  way  in  every  direc 
tion,  and  the  French  were  in  full  possession  of  the  mari 
time  Alps.     These  brilliant  successes  were  acknowl- 
edged to  be  due  to  the  general  of  artillery.     General 
Dumerbion,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Convention,  said 
*'  It  i^  to  the  talent  of  General  Bonaparte  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  skilful  plans  which  have  assured  our  vic- 
tory,"    Savona  was  afterward  taken  ;  and  the  autumn^ 
and  winter  were  passed  by  Napoleon  in  completing  the 
fortifications  of  Oneglia,  Vado,  and  other  posts  along 
the  coast,  and  in  acquiring  that  familiarity  with  the  to- 
pography of  the  Alps  which  afterward  proved  of  such 
inestimable  service  to  him.     In  company  with  St.  Hi- 
laire,  he  passed  a  night  in  January,  1795,  on  the  CoJ 
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de  Tende,  whence  at  sunrise,  through  the  roseate  lustre 
of  an  Italian  morning,  he  looked  down  with  eager  joy 
upon  those  lovely  plains  which  were  soon  to  be  the 
theatre  of  his  glory. 

The  revolution  of  9th  Thermidor  (27th  of  July, 
7794),  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Robespierres,  had 
involved  Napoleon,  who  had  been  patronized  by  the 
younger  of  the  brothers,  in  some  odium.  The  depu- 
ties, Laporte^  Salicetti,  and  Albite,  who  now  superin*. 
tended  the  army  of  Italy,  had  had  Napoleon  arrested; 
early  in  August,  1794,  on  a  charge  of  being  bribed ; 
but  an  examination  of  his  papers;  affording  conclusive! 
proofs  of  his  innocence,  he  was  released  without  trial. i 
The  officer  by  whom  he  was  liberated,  found  hina 
poring  over  the  map  of  Italy.  In  the  following  winter, 
an  order  for  his  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion came  down  from  Paris,  upon  a  pretext  of  hisi 
having  given  a  plan  of  fortification  for  the  city  of  Mar^ 
seilles  for  the  purpose  of  bridling  and  oppressing  the 
people.  He  exerted  himself,  however,  to  induce  the 
deputies  to  send  to  Paris  such  statements  as  to  the; 
necessity,  of  his  presence  in  the  camp,  that  the  order 
was  revoked.  In  April,  1795,  the  army  of  Italy,  in 
which  Napoleon  had  served,  was  retinited  with  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  from  which  it  had  been  sepai;.ated 
in  the  beginning  of  1793,  and  the  command  of  the 
whole  given  to  General  Keller  man ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  new  classification  of  general  officers  was  made, 
which,  by  restoring  several  who  had  left  the  service  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1792,  excluded  several, 
younger  officers  from  employment,  removed  Napoleon, 
the  youngest  on  the  list,  into  the  infantry.  His  Com- 
mand of  the  artillery  having  thus  ceased,  Napoleon  set 
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out  for  the  capital ;  and  visiting  his  mother's  family  at 
Versailles,  and  adopting  his  brother  Louis  as  an  extra 
aide-de-camp,  he  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  end  of  May. 
1795.  He  waited  at  once  upon  Aubry,  the  minister 
of  war,  an  incompetent  and  jealous  intriguer ;  and  re- 
monstrating at  his  removal  from  the  service  to  which 
he  properly  belonged,  was  reproached  with  his  youth 
"  Officers,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  soon  grow  old  on  the 
field  of  battle."  A  few  days  after,  apparently  to  annoy 
him,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  the  west,  then 
in  La  Vendee,  and  to  take  command  of  a  brigade  of 
infantry — a  proceeding  so  offensive  to  his  feelings, 
that  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  This,  though  not  at 
once  refused,  was  not  accepted ;  and  Mr.  Alison  is  in 
an  error  in  saying,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank 
and  reduced  to  private  life.  It  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, that  during  these  few  days  of  dissatisfaction  and 
suspense,  he  meditated  applying  to  the  government  for 
permission  to  offer  his  services  as  general  of  artillery 
to  the  sultan,  who  was  at  that  time  inclined  to  become 
the  ally  of  France  in  the  war  then  agitating  Europe. 
The  committee  of  public  safety,  however,  soon  cor- 
rected the  proceeding  of  Aubry,  so  far  as  to  restore 
Napoleon  to  the  corps  to  which  he  properly  belonged, 
though  he  was  still  left  with  the  army  of  the  west.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  1796,  General  Kellerman,  whose 
abilities  as  a  commander-in-chief  were  very  inferior  to 
his  courage  and  activity  as  a  soldier,  had  met  with  such 
disasters,  that  the  committee  of  public  safety,  in  alarm, 
called  together  such  of  the  deputies  as  had  been  in 
Italy,  to  offer  their  advice  upon  the  best  method  of 
dperations.  They  concurred  in  referring  the  commit- 
tee to  General  Bonaparte,  who  was  accordingly  con- 
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j^ulted,  and  drew  up  a  plan  of  campaign  for  Kpllcrtnan, 
which,  when  it  was  sent  to  the  army,  excited  the  surprise 
of  the  officers,  but  was  soon  recognised  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Napoleon  ;  and  being  acted  upon  by  Kellerman, 
and  by  General  Scherer,  who  superseded  him  in  No- 
vember, retrieved  to  a  considerable  extent  the  reverses 
which  had  been  met  with.  The  advantage  thus  de- 
rived from  the  ready  abilities  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  Napoleon,  induced  the  committee  to  revoke  the 
order  appointing  him  to  command  in  the  army  of  the 
west,  and  by  a  special  «»solution  to  attach  him,  till  fur- 
ther directions,  to  the  war  department,  with  the  duty 
of  directing  the  active  operations  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
with  his  rank  of  general  of  artillery — a  position  which 
he  held  until  October.  This  period  he  afterward  spoke 
of  as  the  most  agreeable  portion  of  his  life.  The 
mornings  were  passed  in  official  duty  and  in  study  ; 
the  evenings,  in  the  society  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Paris,  or  at  the  theatre.  His  character  was 
established  :  he  felt  that  calm,  strong  satisfaction,  which 
genius  derives  from  having  proved  to  itself  its  own 
certain  superiority.  The  past  was  full  of  the  truest 
pride ;  the  present  smiled  with  all  the  pleasures  of 
eminence  without  its  responsibilities ;  while  in  the  fu- 
ture, there  expanded  before  him  a  boundless  prospect 
of  power  and  fame.  That  connexion  with  the  politics 
of  the  country,  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  greater 
glory,  was  now  at  hand. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  179-5,  after  much  debate,  the 
Convention,  of  which  all  parties  had  become  tired,  and 
which  had  become  tired  of  its  own  existence,  decreed 
the  form  of  government  known  as  the  constitution  of 
the  year  3;  by  which  die  legislative  authority  was 
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lodged  in  two  councils,  one  called  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  the  t)ther  that  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive power  was  vested  in  five  persons  called  the 
Directory.  This  constitution,  together  with  the  sup- 
plementary decrees,  that  in  the  first  composition  of  the 
councils,  two  thirds  should  consist  of  members  of  the 
Convention,  and  only  one  third  be  elected  by  the  de- 
partments, was  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people ; 
the  constitution  was  generally  approved,  and  the  de- 
creets, though  pronounced  against  by  forty-seven  out 
of  forty-eight  of  the  sections  into  which  Paris  was 
divided,  were  sustained  by  the  votes  of  the  provinces 
and  the  army.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1795,  the 
Convention  proclaimed  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu^ 
tion  and  the  supplemental  laws  ;  but  the  Royalists  and 
the  Jacobins  in  Paris,  who  saw  in  the  establishment  of 
he  able  and  judicious  government  which  was  aboiit  to 
ensue,  the  ruin  of  their  antagonist  schemes,  united  in  a 
determined  resistance ;  and  by  their  agitations,  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris  were  soon  in  open  and  armed  revolts 
They  formed  a  central  assembly  of  electors,  which  met 
at  the  Odeon.  These  were  dissolved  and  dispersed 
forcibly  by  the  Convention  on  the  10th  Vendemiare 
(October  1,  1795).  The  section  of  Lepelletier,  of 
which  the  district-house  was  the  convent  of  the  Filles 
Saint-Thomas,  at  the  extremity  of  the  street  Vivienne, 
was  the  most  violent  in  its  proceedings ;  and  the  Con- 
vention decreed  that  its  sittings  should  be  closed,  and 
the  section  disarmed.  On  the  12th  Vendemiare  (Oc- 
tober 3d),  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  General 
Menou,  commander  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  accom- 
panied, according  to  the  established  law,  by  commis- 
sioners from  the  Convention,  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a 
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Strong  force,  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  put  this  order  in  execution.  Ad- 
vancing indiscreetly  too  far  into  the  street,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  an  armed  multitude,  occupying 
the  windows  of  the  houses  and  the  court-yard  of  the 
convent;  and  after  a  parley  with  the  insurgents,  he 
retired  under  circumstances  which  had  all  the  disgrace 
of  capitulation  and  defeat.  Napoleon  was  witnessing  a 
play  at  the  Frydeau  theatre,  in  the  same  street,  when 
iptelligencc  was  brought  in  of  the  extraordinary  scene 
that  was  taking  place  without.  Coming  out  from  the 
theatre,  he  witnessed  from  its  steps  the  discomfiture, of 
the  troops,  and  then  hastened  to  the  galleries  of  the 
Convention  to  observe  its  proceedings  on  this  alarm- 
ing crisis.  The  assembly  was  in  the  greatest  agitation. 
Menou  was  accused  of  treachery,  and  arrested.  The 
party  called  Thermidoreans  proposed  Barras  as  his 
successor  in  the,  command.  The  members  of  th^ 
committee  of  public  safety,  who  were  in  daily  interr 
course  with  Napoleon,  and,  those  who  had  opportvmir 
ties  of  knowing  his  conduct  at  Toulon  and  in  Italy, 
declared  Napoleon  to  be  the  most  competent  person^ 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  foresight,  and  the 
promptitude,  energy,  and  moderation  of  his  character: 
and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  committee  of 
forty.  Napoleon,  who  was  in  the  crowd,  and  heard 
all  that  passed,  deliberated  for  half  an  hour  as  to  the 
course  he  should  pursue,  and  then  repaired  to  the 
committee,  wh'^re  he  pointed  out,  with  great  energy, 
the  indispensai>«  '•  necessity  of  setting  the  commander 
free  from  the  interference  and  control  of  the  represent- 
atives from  the  Convention.  The  justice  of  these 
views  was  obvious ;  but  it  was  now  late  at  night ;  an 
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attack  from  the  sections  on  the  following  day  was  cer- 
tain ;  and  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  requiring 
the  generals  to  be  attended  by  commissioners  from  the 
Convention  would  have  required  a  long  debate  in  the 
assembly.     The  committee  then  adopted  an  expedient 
which  conciliated  all  the  difficulties  :  they  proposed 
that  B arras  should  be,  nominally,  general-in-chief,  and 
Napoleon  second  in  comm?ind  —  a  resolution  which 
was  promptly  adopted.     Thus  the  commissioners  were 
left  to  wait  on  B arras  ;  and  Napoleon  was  unfettered, 
and  had  the  real  command  of  the  forces.     It  was  now 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.     He  hastened  to 
obtain  from  General  Menou,  who  was  still  in  one  of 
the  apartments  of  the  Tuileries,  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  strength  and  positions  of  the 
troops  and  artillery.     The  army  consisted  of  five  thou- 
sand men  in  all,  and  the  artillery  of  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  guarded  by  twenty-five  men  at  Sablons.    Mu- 
rat,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  chasseurs,  was  instantly  de- 
spatched with  three  hundred  horse  to  bring  off  the  park 
to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.     He  reached  the  Sab- 
lons at  three  in  the  morning,  where  the  head  of  a  col- 
umn from  the  section  Lepelletier  had  arrived  at  the 
same  instant.     In  another  minute  he  would  have  beeu 
too  late ;  but  his  troops  being  cavalry,  and  the  country 
a  plain,  the  sectionaries  judged  that  opposition  was 
useless ;  they  accordingly  drew  off  without  a  contest, 
and  at  five  in  the  morning  the  forty  guns  entered  the 
Tuileries.     Napoleon  had  determined  upon  occupying 
a  central  and  defensive  position  in   and  around  the 
Tuileries,  and  receiving  there  the  attack  of  the  sec- 
tions.    His  army  amounted  to  less  than  eight  thousand 
men,  while  his  opponents  had  at  their  command  not 
Vol.  L— 5 
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less  than  forty  thousand  national  guards  wsll  armed, 
and  now  thoroughly  roused.  Between  six  and  nine 
Oct  4th,  o'clock  on  the  13th,  he  posted  his  artillery  at 
^^^^-  the  head  of  the  bridges  which  cross  the  Seine, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  streets  which  run  toward  the 
Rue  St.  Plonore,  which  is  parallel  to  it;  thus  defend- 
ing the  Tuileries  on  both  sides.  The  command  was 
given  to  officers  of  known  fidelity ;  the  matches  were 
lighted ;  and  the  whole  force  ordered  to  await  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  insurgents 
approached  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  gathering 
courage  from  the  apparent  inactivity  of  the  troops, 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  using  every  demonstration  of 
insolence,  until  windows  within  gunshot  of  the  Tuil- 
eries were  occupied  by  their  men.  It  was  the  crisis 
of  social  order  in  France,  and  of  the  national  history 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  At  half-past  four,  when  a 
dragoon  had  been  already  shot  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
and  a  woman  wounded  on  the  steps  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  a  formidable  column  of  seven  thousand  men,  led 
by  La  Fond,  was  seen  advancing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  toward  the  Pont  Royal  at  charging  step,  Na- 
poleon sent  orders  for  all  the  batteries  to  open.  Re- 
peated and  murderous  discharges  of  grape  were  poured 
into  the  head  of  this  column,  which,  after  rallying  and 
renewing  its  advance  repeatedly,  was  finally  routed :  the 
places  occupied  by  the  national  guards  were  assaulted 
and  carried  ;  the  streets  were  cleared  by  the  artillery  ; 
and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  everything  was  quiet. 
The  Revolution  was  at  an  end  :  government  was  re- 
stored in  France ;  and  the  destiny  of  Napoleon  was,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  determined. 
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On  the  9th  of  October,  Barras  having  for- 
mally declared  to  the  Convention  that  public 
order  was  re-established,  Napoleon  was  received,  with 
his  subaltern  officers,  at  the  bar.  On  the  motion  of 
Barras,  he  was  confirmed  unanimously  in  his  office  of 
second  in  command,  and  a  few  days  after,  on  the  26th, 
Barras  resigned  his  nominal  command.  Napoleon,  as 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  interior,  had  now  the 
duty  of  maintaining  order,  and  providing  for  its  perma- 
nent preservation,  in  a  time  of  general  distress  from 
scarcity.  On  one  occasion,  a  crowd  had  collected 
around  a  baker's  shop  where  the  usual  distribution  had 
not  taken  place,  when  Napoleon  and  a  party  of  his 
staff,  parading  to  keep  the  public  tranquillity,  came  by. 
A  woman  of  excessively, robust  appearance  was  partic- 
ularly clamorous  and  violent.  "  These  fellows  in 
epaulettes,"  she  cried,  "  laugh  at  our  distresses  :  as 
long  as  they  can  eat  and  grow  fat,  they  do  not  care  if 
the  poor  people  die  of  hunger."  —  "My  good  woman," 
said  Napoleon,  who,  as  he  remarked,  was  as  to  thin- 
ness a  mere  slip  of  parchment,  "  look  at  me ;  v  hich 
is  the  fatjest,  you  or  I?"  A  general  shout  of  lau««,\itor 
burst  out,  and  the  officers  continued  their  round.  A 
principal  duty  of  Napoleon,  at  this  time,  consistetl  in 
reforming  the  national  guard,  an  object  of  vital  im[  j:- 
tance  to  the  preservation  of  the  government,  as  it  wjis 
a  body  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  four  battalions. 
He  organized,  also,  the  guards  of  the  Directory,  and 
remodelled  those  of  the  Councils.  He  established, 
also,  a  camp  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  plain 
of  Crenelle;  and  exercised  unwearied  diligence  in  the 
vegulation  of  a  subject  so  delicate  as  the  military  con- 
stitution of  Paris.     These  circumstances,  by  making 
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him  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  terapei 
of  these  bodies  of  troops,  and  by  creating  in  them  an 
enthusiasm  for  him,  were  among  the  principal  causes 
of  his  success  on  the  18th  Brumaire  (November  9th, 
1799).  He  left  such  an  impression  upon  these  corps, 
hat  when  he  returned  from  Egypt,  though  the  Di- 
rectory had  recommended  its  guards  not  to  offer  him 
any  honors,  they  involuntarily  beat  To  thejidd  the  mo- 
ment he  appeared. 

At  this  time  an  event  occurred,  which  was  not  with* 
but  a  powerful  influence  on  his  character  and  future 
fortunes  —  his  marriage  with  Madame  de  Beauhamais. 
The  account  of  the  circumstances,  which  Napoleon 
dictated  twenty  years  afterward,  is  a  picture  of  classic 
pathos  and  heroic  grace.  After  the  disarming  of  the 
sections,  a  youth,  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  presented 
himself  to  the  staffs  soliciting  that  the  sword  of  hi^ 
father  should  be  restored  to  him.  The  father  was 
Alexander  Beauhamais,  a  general  in  the  service  of  the 
republic,  in  the  armjr  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  been  guil- 
lotined during  the  reign  of  terror :  the  son  was  Eugene 
Beauhamais,  afterward  viceroy  of  Italy.  Napoleon, 
affected  by  the  nature  of  his  petition  and  his  youthful 
gracefulness,  granted  his  request.  Eugene  burst  into 
tears  when  he  beheld  his  father's  sword.  The  generali 
touched  by  his  emotion,  treated  him  with  so  much 
kindness,  that  Madame  de  Beauhamais  thought  herself 
obliged  to  wait  upon  him  the  next  day  to  thank  him 
for  his  attention.  "  It  is  needless,"  said  Napoleon,  "  to 
speak  of  the  extrenic  grace,  the  soft  and  enchanting 
manners  of  the  Empress  Josephine."  The  acquaint- 
ance soon  became  intimate  and  tender,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  were  married.     To  her  "he  aftoiward 
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pH)less''d  himself  to  be  indebted  for  all  the  happiness 
he  had  enjoyed,  and  of  her  charms  he  continued  to 
speak  with  unabated  sensibility.  "  Josephine,"  he  re- 
marked to  0*Meara,  "  was  grace  personified.  Every- 
thing she  did,  was  with  a  grace  and  delicacy  peculiar 
to  herself.  I  never  saw  her  act  inelegantly  the  whole 
time  we  lived  together." 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Italy  had  again 
become  the  subject  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  government. 
General  Scherer,  who  in  the  autumn  of  1795  had  been 
put  in  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Kellerman  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  again  sep- 
arated from  the  other,  had  gained  the  important  battle 
of  Loano,  in  December  of  that  year,  by  which  the 
Austrians  were  driven  beyond  the  Apennines  during 
that  winter.  But  he  was  reproached  with  not  having 
profited  by  that  victory  as  much  as  he  ought  to  have 
done.  His  system  and  temper  were  not  precisely  such 
as  the  Directory  desired  to  have.  He  was  constantly 
applying  for  money  to  pay  the  troops  and  to  refit,  and 
for  horses  to  supply  the  place  of  those  .which  had  died. 
The  government  put  him  off  with  vain  promises,  or 
with  dilatory  answers ;  and  Scherer  gave  notice  that, 
if  his  requests  were  not  attended  to,  he  would  abandon 
the  Riviera  de  Genoa,  and  return  to  the  line  of  the 
Roya,  or  perhaps  recross  the  Var.  The  Directory  did 
that,  the  advantages  of  which  had  so  often  been  felt  be- 
fore— they  consulted  Napoleon.  In  January,  1796, 
he  submitted  a  memorial,  detaiUng  a  plan  of  an  offen- 
sive campaign  on  that  frontier,  which  excited  so  much 
attention,  especially  on  the  part  of  Carnot,  then  minister 
of  war,  by  its  originality  and  abihty,  that,  in  connexion 
with  the  general  confidence  in  his  character,  and  the 
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influence  in  his  behalf  which  his  approaching  alliance 
with  Madame  Beauharnais  created,  it  determined  the  se- 
lection in  his  favor.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
1796,  he  was  appomted  commander-m-cniei 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  on  the  9th  of  that  month  was 
married.  A  few  fleet  days  were  given  to  his  bride, 
when,  exclaiming,  "  in  one  campaign  I  shall  be  old  or 
dead,"  he  set  out  from  Paris,  paid  a  brief  visit  to  his 
mother  at  Marseilles,  and  reached  the  Nice  on  the  20th 
of  March,  where  headquarters  had  been  during  the  win- 
ter, and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  took  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy. 

ITALIAN    CAMPAIGNS    OF    1796    AND    1797. 

Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  science  of  war : 
nothing  is  more  complicated  than  the  art  of  war. 
Viewed  abstractedly,  the  principles  upon  which  success 
in  arms  depends,  are  few,  simple,  and  certain ;  viewed 
in  practice,  the  methods  in  which  those  principles  may 
be  applied,  and  the  combinations  under  which  they 
may  act,  are  indefinite  in  their  number,  and  fortuitous 
in  their  suggestion.  In  all  the  varieties  which  war  has 
assumed,  from  the  days  of  Alexander  to  the  present 
hour,  and  under  all  the  novelties  of  circumstances 
which  future  times  may  develop,  the  laws  which  it 
illustrates  are  limited  and  uniform ;  but  the  modes  of 
operation,  by  which  these  laws  are  brought  into  play, 
and  by  which  their  steady  action  determines  victory  to 
one  side  or  to  the  other,  are  as  copious  as  the  history 
of  nations,  and  as  original  and  splendid  as  the  fame  of 
Scipio,  Cesar,  Marlborough,  Turenne,  and  Frederic. 
The  former  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  profession 
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they  can  not  be  changed,  or  counteracted ;  they  allow 
no  room  for  invention.  The  latter  is  the  field  of  indi- 
vidual ability ;  and  the  maxims  upon  which  it  depends 
can  no  more  be  taught  or  classified,  than  human  reason 
itself  can  be  reduced  to  a  method.  The  neglect  of 
this  obvious  distinction  between  the  principles  of  mili- 
tary science,  and  the  means  of  applying  those  princi- 
ples with  advantage,  has  caused  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
to  be  viewed,  by  ignorant  admirers  on  the  one  hand, 
with  an  irrational  and  extravagant  wonder,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  underrated  by  some  English  writers, 
for  reasons  which  constitute  the  true  grounds  of  his 
everlasting  reputation.  One  class — the  fanatics  of  his 
fame  —  have  written  as  if,  by  some  inexplicable  ener- 
gy of  character,  acting  apart  from  all  precedent,  and 
against  all  rule,  he  had  swept  away  all  the  distinctions  of 
science,  and  triumphed  by  the  force  of  his  own  uncon- 
scious but  irrepressible  greatness.  The  other  school 
comprising  Sjr  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Alison,  have  suppo- 
sed that  in  pointing  out  the  fixed  principles  upon  which 
his  battles  were  gained,  they  transferred  the  merit  of 
those  victories  fi'om  him  to  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged,  The  former  have  not  recognised  the  exist- 
ence of  a  science  in  war ;  the  latter  have  overlooked 
the  distinction  between  a  science  and  an  art — between 
the  laws  which  are  to  act,  and  the  indefinite  variety  of 
forces  and  circumstances  upon  which  those  laws  may 
operate.  In  another  department,  this  distinction  is  so 
obvious  that  there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  the  truth. 
The  principles  which  constitute  the  science  of  mechau" 
ics,  may,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  a  simple,  mathematical 
conception  ;  and  the  methods,  through  which  these  prin- 
ciples may  act — constituting  simple,  mechanical  pow- 
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ers—- are  no  more  than  five:  yet  the  mechanic  arU^ 
which  consist  of  nothing  but  illustrations  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  combinations  of  these  powers,  exhibit  a 
range  which  no  law  can  limit,  and  are  inexhaustible 
subjects  of  admiration  and  wonder.  No  one  imagines 
that  the  wonderful  devices  of  Arkwright,  and  Watt,  and 
Whitney,  operate  by  anything  else  than  science :  yet 
no  one  estimates  the  inventive  powers  and  creative  ge- 
nius of  these  persons  at  Jess,  because  we  can  trace  in 
their  machines  the  action  of  principles  with  which  we 
are  perfectly  familiar.  On  the  contrary,  the  rule  of 
judgment  is,  that  the  more  purely  and  plainly  scientific 
the  reasoning  is,  by  which  an  invention  has  been  made, 
the  more  astonishing  is  the  genius  by  which  that  rea- 
soning has  been  led.  The  most  brilliant  contrivance 
of  modern  times,  perhaps,  is  the  safety-lamp  :  it  is  be- 
cause every  step,  in  the  process  by  which  it  was  con- 
structed, was  suggested  by  fixed  principles  of  science, 
that  we  bow  with  such  reverence  to  the  genius  of  Davy, 
and  regard  his  invention  as  throwing  such  glory  upon 
his  name.  In  fact,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
science  is  exhibited  in  any  work,  is  the  peculiar  and 
original  ability^  unacquired  and  incommunicable,  of  the 
author,  exhibited. 

Genius  and  its  productions,  in  any  department,  are 
nothing  else  than  humari  imagination  and  reason,  acting 
according  to  those  laws  which  nature  h^s  established 
in  their  sphere.  While,  therefore,  the  campaigns  df 
Napoleon  display  nothing  but  the  settled  maxims  and 
rules  of  military  science,  let  no  man  imagine  that  it 
was  these  maxims  and  rules  that  made  his  campaigns, 
or  that  they  measure  the  merit  of  Napoleon.  Those 
conclusions  of  rational  experience,  which  have  become 
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the  axioms  of  war,  were,  in  Napoleon's  case,  krgely 
derived  from  books ;  and  splendid  examples  of  their 
manifold  application  were  furnished  in  those  great  ca- 
reers of  Cesar,  Frederic,  Turenne,  and  Conde,  which 
he  so  laboriously  studied :  but  the  perfection  with  which 
the  elements  of  military  judgment,  and  the  instincts  of 
military  reasoning,  were  apprehended — the  sagacity, 
combined  of  quick  conception,  profound  logic,  and 
all-embracing  knowledge,  which  foresaw  how  some  set- 
tled principle  might  be  favorably  applied — the  enthu- 
siasm, energy,  skill,  indomitable  ardor,  and  impertur- 
bable coolness,  which  forced  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  the  conditions  which  the  favorable  action  of 
the  principle  required:  —  these,  and  the  thousand 
happy  peculiarities  of  temper,  habit,  and  manner,  upon 
which  everything  depends.  Were  the  inborn  and  unde- 
rived  portions  of  his  greatness ;  and  these  will  remain 
for  ever,  to  be  most  admired  and  extolled  by  those  who 
can  best  understand  the  science  with  which  they  were 
connected. 

That  a  greater  force  will  always  predominate  over  a 
smaller  one,  is  an  observation  as  incontestable  in  war  as 
it  is  in  mechanics  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  whole  of  mod- 
ern military  science  may  be  said  to  reduce  itself  to 
having,  at  the  point  of  contest,  a  greater  force  than  the 
enemy.  The  rule  is  equally  true  in  strategy  and  in 
tactics  :  the  fate  of  a  campaign  depends,  usually,  upon 
which  party  has  the  larger  army  at  the  place  where  the 
decisive  encounter  occurs  ;  and  the  issue  of  a  battle  is 
commonly  with  him  who  has  accumulated  a  more  nu^- 
merous  force,  or  a  force  that  can  act  more  advanta- 
geously at  that  point  where  the  shock  and  crisis  of  the 
engagement  take  effect.     The  methods  by  Which  this 
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relation  is  to  be  secured,  vary  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  :  and  some  of  the  different  modes  of  effect- 
ing it,  which  the  genius  of  the  great  military  heroes  of 
the  age  brought  to  light  during  the  twenty  years'  war 
which  now  opens,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages. 
In  his  first  Italian  campaign,  as  also  at  some  later  pe- 
riods, Napoleon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force 
inferior  in  numbers,  but  of  inexhaustible  energy  and 
endurance,  and  of  the  most  precise  discipline,  and  op- 
posed to  an  enemy  courageous  enough,  but  somewhat 
deficient  in  activity  and  rapidity,  and  obstinately  ad- 
hering to  the  vicious  system  of  dividing  his  forces  and 
operating  over  an  extensive  line.  He  saw  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  occupy  a  central  position,  and 
fall,  consecutively,  with  his  whole  force,  upon  these 
separate  detachments  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of  very 
rapid  and  exact  marches,  would  be  a  certain  mode  of 
satisfying  the  condition  of  having  always  a  larger  body 
at  the  point  of  contest.  The  quick  sagacity  with  which 
Napoleon  always  saw  the  best  way  of  bringing  this 
system  to  bear — the  confidence  with  which  he  adhered 
to  it,  and  made  it  apply,  again  and  again,  with  the  most 
unfailing  success ^but,  above  all,  the  accurate  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  countries,  the 
precision  of  calculation  with  respect  to  the  movement 
of  troops,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  execution,  with  which 
he  caused  his  brilliant  plans  to  be  carried  out,  that  are 
here  displayed,  render  these  Italian  operations  the 
greatest  first  campaign  on  record* 

.The  same  method  of  operation  was  so  suitable,  both 
to  the  temper  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  the  nature  of  his 
best  resources,  that  it  was  his  favorite  style  of  proceed- 
ing tp  the  end  of  his  career.     He  himself  explained 
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this  to  be  the  principal  secret  of  his  splendid  successes. 
In  a  conversation  between  himself,  Moreau,  and  Gohier. 
recorded  in  tlie  memoirs  of  the  latter,  Moreau,  whose 
own  great  victory  at  Hohenlinden  illustrated  the  same 
mode  of  proceeding,  observed  :  "  It  is  always  the 
greater  number  that  defeats  the  less."  —  "True,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  it  is  always  the  gi*eater  number  that  beats 
the  less."  —  "And  yet,"  said  Gohier,  "with  small 
armies  you  have  frequently  defeated  large  ones."  — 
"  Even  then,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  it  was  always  the 
inferior  force  that  was  defeated  by  the  superior  one. 
When,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  one,  T  collected  my  little  band,  and  fell 
like  lightning  on  one  of  the  wings  of  the  enemy,  and 
,  defeated  it.  Profiting  by  the  confusion  which  this 
always  produced  in  their  whole  line,  I  repeated  the 
attack,  with  similar  success,  in  another  quarter,  still 
with  my  whole  force,  and  thus  beat  the  enemy  in  de- 
tail :  and  the  general  victory,  which  was  the  result, 
was  still  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that 
the  greater  force  defeats  the  lesser." 

When  Napoleon  took  the  command,  in  March,  1796, 
the  army  of  the  enemy  was  about  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  French,  and  consisted  of  two  great  corps — one 
the  active  Austrian  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  of 
whom  a  large  portion  were  cavaby,  with  one  hundred 
and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  commanded  by  Generals 
D'Argenteau,  Melas,  Liptay,  Wukassowich,  and  Sebot- 
tendorf,  the  left  of  which  was  in  communication  with 
Genoa  and  the  English'  fleet  under  Nelson ;  the  other, 
the  active  Sardinian  army  of  tweriiy  thousand  men,  with 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  under  tiie  Austrian  general 
Colli,  and  Generals  Provera  anu  ijatour,  constituting 
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the  right  wing  of  the  allied  force,  and  encamped  and 
entrenched  around  Ceva ;  the  whole  commanded  by 
General  Beaulieu,  an  officer  of  seventy-five,  but  prompt, 
courageous,  and  of  distinguished  reputation,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Novi.  This  army  was  well  pro- 
vided with  ev3ry  requisite,  and  was  to  be  further  aug- 
mented by  the  contingents  of  Naples,  Parma,  Modena, 
and, the  pope.  The  effective  French  army  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Var  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  men  pres- 
ent under  arms,  of  whom  twenty-five  hundred  were 
cavalry,  almost  entirely  dismounted,  with  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon  :  it  was  distributed  into  four  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, under  Generals  Massena,  Augereau,  La  Harpe, 
and  Serrurier,  and  two  of  cavalry,  under  Stengel  and 
Kilmaine  :  General  Dujard  commanded  the  artillery, 
such' as  it  was,  and  Berthier  was  adjutant-general. 
Victor,  Joubert,  and  St.  Hilaire,  were; among  the  gen- 
erals, of  brigade  ;  and  Murat,  Junot,  Marmont,  Duroc, 
Le  Marrais,  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  were  aides-de-camp 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  French  soldiers  were 
destitute  of  everything  :  the  supply  of  bread  was  pre- 
carious, and  no  meat  had  been  distributed  for  a  long 
lime :  the  poverty  of  the  government  was  such,  that  the 
military .  chest  contained  only  two  thousand  louis  in 
specie,  which  Napoleon  had  brought  with  him  from 
Paris,  and  a  milHon  in  drafts,  of  which  part  were  pro- 
tested. On  the  other  hand,  the  soldiers  were  of  the 
best  class,  being  generally  persons  of  superior  rank,  in- 
telligence, and  education,  whom  the  revolution  had 
driven  into  the  army,  and  they  had  grown  inured  to 
war  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  amid 
that  poverty  and  privation  which  Napoleon  said  were 
the  school  that  forms  good  soldiers ;  and  they  had  a 
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commander  who  knew  how  to  compensate  for  inferior- 
ity of  numbers  by  rapid  marches,  for  the  want  of  artil- 
lery by  the  nature  of  his  manoeuvres,  and  for  the 
absence  of  cavalry  by  the  choice  of  position.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost ;  the  army  could  no  longer 
subsist  where  it  was  ;  all  its  dependence  was  on  victo- 
ry ;  it  was  only  in  the  plains  of  Italy  that  it  could  re- 
organize and  supply  itself.  Napoleon,  determined  to 
surprise  the  enemy  at  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign, 
gave  immediate  orders  to  advance ;  and  headquarters, 
which  had  never  been  beyond  Nice  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  were  instantly  moved  on  to  Albenga,  about 
seventy-five  miles  further  along  the  coast  toward  Genoa. 
In  the  march  to  this  place,  along  the  abrupt  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  headquarters,  with  the  rear  and 
baggage,  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  Nelson's  squad- 
ron ;  but  Napoleon  did  not  allow  the  columns  to  halt, 
either  to  avoid  or  return  it.  Arrived  at  Albenga,  he 
reviewed  the  troops,  and  made  the  first  of  those  kind- 
ling appeals  to  their  enthusiasm  to  which  so  much  of 
his  power  was  owing,  and  whieh  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  his  character  :  "  Soldiers  !  you 
are  naked  and  hungry ;  the  government  owes  you 
much,  but  can  pay  you  nothing.  Your  patience  and 
valor  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks  are  admirable,  but 
they  can  not  win  for  you  martial  renown  :  no  glory  re- 
sults to  you  from  your  endurance.  I  propose  to  lead 
you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  on  the  globe.  Rich 
provinces,  great  cities,  will  be  in  your  power :  there 
you  will  find  honors,  glory,  and  wealth.  Soldiers  of 
Italy !  can  you  be  wanting  in  courage  and  perse- 
verance?" The  significance  of  this  appeal  will  be 
understood,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  army  was 
Vol.  I.— 6 
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in  such  a  state  of  destitution,  that  for  several  years  tne 
pay  received  by  the  officers  had  been  only  eight  francs 
a  month,  and  that  the  staff  had  been  entirely  on  foot. 
Berthier  preserved  among  his  papers  an  order  of  the 
day,  at  Albenga,  giving  a  gratification  of  three  louis  to 
each  general  of  division. 

The  plan  of  campaign  is  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions 
of  that  magnificent  cowp  (Tmil  in  which  Napoleon  ex- 
celled every  commander  that  preceded  him.  The 
king  of  Sardinia,  whose  position  had  procured  him  the 
title  of  the  "  porter  of  the  Alps,"  was  in  possession  of 
all  the  passes  leading  into  Piedmont;  and  to  attempt 
to  force  them  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  without 
artillery,  was  idle.  Napoleon,  therefore,  conceived  the 
idea  of  turning  the  flank  of  this  tremendous  barrier,  by 
entering  Piedmont  across  Mont  St.  Jaques,  at  Cadibona, 
which  is  the  lowest  point  both  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, and  of  very  trifling  elevation,  being  the  spot  where 
the  former  end  and  the  latter  begin,  and  the  only  ave- 
nue through  which  Italy  can  be  entered  without  cross- 
ing mountains.  Savona,  a  fortified  sea-town,  aflbrded 
a  good  base ;  thence  to  La  Madonna  was  three  miles 
over  a  good  road  ;  thence  to  Carcari  was  six  miles  ; 
and  from  there  carriages  led  into  the  interior  of  Pied- 
mont. A  movement  into  Italy,  by  Savona,  Cadibona 
Carcari,  and  the  Bormida,  also  promised  to  divide  the 
Sardinian  and  Austrian  army,  as  it  equally  threatened 
Turin  and  Milan,  one  of  which  the  Austrians  were  in 
terested  in  covering,  and  the  Piedmontese  the  other. 

The  rapidity  of  execution  which  characterized  these 
operations,  was  as  brilliant  as  the  vigor  of  the  concep- 
tions. Serrurier,  with  the  left  division,  was  stationecJ 
at  Ormea  and  Garessio,  to  observe  Colli  at  Ceva :  the 
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centre  divisions,  under  Massena  and  Augereaii,  were 
posted  at  Savona,  Finale,  and  Loano,  on  the  coast; 
Tia  Harpe,  with  the  right  division,  was  pushed  toward 
Genoa,  and  his  vanguard,  under  General  Cervoni,  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Voltri.  Beaulieu,  then  at  Novi, 
conceiving  that  Genoa  was  the  object  of  the  French 
commander,  was  instantly  on  the  alert  to  meet  him  : 
Colli,  with  the  right  wing,  was  directed  to  keep  Ser 
rurier  in  check ;  D'Argenteau,  with  the  centre,  was 
ordered  to  advance  from  his  headquarters  at  Sasello 
through  Dego  and  the  Lower  Montenotte,  to  pass  the 
Apennines  at  the  Upper  Montenotte,  descend  the  pass 
by  Monteligino,  and  fall  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
French  at  Savona,  on  its  march  to  Genoa ;  while  Beau- 
lieu  himself  was  to  penetrate  the  Bochetta  pass,  fall 
upon  Cervoni  at  Voltri,  and  eiFect  a  junction  with 
D'Argenteau  at  Savona.  These  dispositions  appeared 
at  first  sight  to  be  skilfully  made,  and  some  of  the 
French  generals  became  alarmed.  On  the  8th, 
Massena  wrote  to  the  commander-in-cniet :  "  1 
do  not  know  what  are  your  intentions  in  leaving  the 
troops  (under  Cervoni)  at  Voltri :  I  must  not  conceal 
from  you  that  our  line  is  too  much  extended  to  be  de- 
fended with  so  small  a  force :"  and  on  the  9th,  Mes- 
nard,  a  French  general  of  brigade,  wrote  to  Massena, 
that  D'Argenteau  was  advancing  across  the  mountains, 
with  the  design  "  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  our  troops 
from  Voltri,  and  to  make  them  prisoners."  But  the 
eagle  eye  of  Napoleon's  mind  had  detected  a  fatal  error 
•*n  the  operations  of  his  opponent,  and  had  already  seen 
m  it  the  presage  of  splendid  victory.  He  observed 
that  the  movement  of  his  enemies  divided  their  centre 
and  left  in  &uch  a  niJM»ner,  that  as  they  crossed  the 
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Apennines  there  was  no  communiGation  between  them, 
except  round  the  back  of  the  mountain ;  while  his  own 
force,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to 
unite  in  a  few  hours,  and  fall  in  a  mass  on  either  divis- 
ion of  the  AUstrians,  with  such  effect  that,  if  beaten,  the 
other  must  immediately  retire.  Accordingly,  Colonel 
Ranipon,  with  the  thirty-second,  consisting  of  one  thou- 
sand men,  was  ordered  to  occupy  and  defend  Monteli- 
gino  ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  Cervoni  to  maintain  his 
ground  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to  retire  upon  the 
road  to  Montenotte.  The  object  of  these  dispositions 
was  to  give  opportunity  and  time  for  Napoleon  to  fall 
with  his  whole  army  upon  D'Argenteau,  in  the  defiles 
or  on  the  summit  of  the  Apennines.  On  the  9th,  Na- 
poleon fixed  his  headquarters  at  Savona.  Op  the  10th, 
Cervoni,  who  on  the  8th  had  repulsed  an  advanced 
corps  of  forty-five  hundred  Austrians,  was  attacked  by 
Beaulieu  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  but  held 
his  ground  firmly  during  the  day;  on  the  11th,  he  re- 
tired to  a  strong  position  on  the  mountain  of  LeFourche, 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  according  to  his  orders 
from  Napoleon,  fell  back  secretly  and  rapidly  upon  La 
Harpe  at  Madonna,  in  the  rear  of  Rampon  at  Monteli- 
gino,  and  on  the  road  to  it  and  Montenotte.  Mean- 
while D'Argenteau,  who  had  v^ncamped  on  the  10th  at 
Lower  Montenotte,  marched  on  the  11th  upon  Monteli- 
gitto,  intending  to  debouch  by  Madonna  upon  Savona. 
At  noon  on  that  day,  a  strong  reconnoitring  party,  who 
had  been  sent  out  by  Colonel  Rampon  from  the  re- 
■  doubts  of  Monteligino,  were  driven  in,  and  D'Argenteau 
attempted  to  carry  the  position  by  assault,  but  was  twice 
repulsed :  on  the  third  advance,  Rampon,  who  was 
Without  food,  water,  and  ammunition j  proposed  to  his 
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men  a  solemn  oath,  to  die  rather  than  to  yield,  the, post ; 
and  when  the  Austrians  had  reached  the  breastwork  of 
the  redoubt,  the  regiment,  which  for  its  defence  of  this 
place  received  the  surname  of  the  brave,  rushed  upon 
them  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them  with  slaughter 
down  the  mountain.  D' Argenteau,  finding  his  men 
fatigued,  drew  them  back  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
the  11th,  and  encamped  on  Upper  Montenotte,  intend- 
ing to  turn  the  position  in  the  morning,  and  reduce  it 
from  the  other  side.  This  delay  secured  the  success 
of  Napoleon's  arrangements  ;  and  Rampon  was  re- 
warded by  the  command  of  a  brigade.  On  that  night 
which  was  dark  and  tempestuous,  La  Harpe  and  Cei 
yoni  were  pushed  forward  from  Madonna,  to  unite  at 
daybreak  with  Rampon ;  Augereau  was  sent  fion;! 
Loano  across  the  Alps,  in  the  direction  of  Millesimo, 
to  intercept  any  aid  from  ColUj  and  to  prevent  D'Ar- 
gente^iufrom  retreating  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  a 
junction  VT^ith  him  :  and  Napoleon  in  person,  with  Masr 
vena's  division  and  Joubert's  brigade,  set  out  at  mid- 
night from  Savona,  and  by  the  dawn  of  day  was  near 
Upper  Montenotte,  upon  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
Austrian  centre.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  D'Ar- 
genteaji  found  himself  surrounded  on  three  sides;  but 
prepared  for  the  shock  with  judgment  and  firmness. 
But  the  swiftness  with  ^yhich  the  blow  was  dealt,  was 
as  terrible  as  the  sagacity  with  which  it  was  contrived 
was  profound.  Napoleon  took  his  place  on  a  com- 
mandmg  height,;  in  the  qentre  of  .Massena's  division, 
and  directed  the  movements  of  the  corps.  La  Harpe 
and  Rampon  overpowered  th^  Austrians  in  front ;  Mas- 
sena  dit)ve  their  right  from  Montenotte ;  and  Joubert 
at  the  sapie  time  took  them  in  the  rear.     The  routj 
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was  complete  :  the  Austriahs,  in  spite  of  the 'Efforts  of 
their  general,  Roccavina,  and  of  iD'Argehteau,  fled 
precipitately.  Four  stanas'  of  colors,  five  pieces  of  can- 
non, fifteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  two 
tholisand  prisoners,  were  the  results  of  the  brilliant  day 
of  'MoNTENOTTE ;  whilc  the  French  loss  was '  inconsid- 
erable.  The  effect  of  Napoleon's  plan  of  operations, 
in  separating  the  Sardlnians^'became  instantly  percepti- 
ble :  the  Austriails  who  fled  from  Monteribtte  retreated 
upoii  Dego,  toward  Acqlii,  which  defended  the  route 
tb  Milan  and  converged '  toward  Beaulieu's  line  of  re- 
treat: the  Sardinian  regiment' made  their  way  to  Mil- 
lesimo,  on  the  road  to  Ceva.  '  '   ' 

Beaulieu,  on  the  12th,  was  occupying  Vdltri,  and 
planning  with  Nelson  an  attack' upon  Savona.  '  He  had 
heard  in  the  morning  the  distant  sound'  of  firing  on  his 
right,  but  did'  not  learn  the  overthrow  of  hi&  centre  till 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  he  gave  instaht  orders 
to  retreat.  He  himself  reached  Acqui' th^t  nightJ^  Se- 
bottendorf  was  ordered  to  retire  by  way  of  S'estri  a(rid 
the  Bbchetta  to  Dego  with  the  main  body ;  and  Wu- 
kassowich,  with  his  division  of  gl'enadiei's,  ^vais  directed 
to  march  to  the  same  point  'Uy  the  way  of  Sassello ; 
but  such  were  lihe  difficulties  of  the  roaids,  that  bnly  the 
advanced  corps  of  Sebottendorf  reached  Dego  in  time 
for  the  next  battle. '  MeanxVhile  Napoleon  lost  not  kn 
hour 'in  his  advance.  On  the  day  of  Monleehbtt^  his 
headquarters  were  advanced  to  Carcari.  D'Ar^enteau 
with  such  Austrian  troops  as  had  rallied  frbni'Mbnte- 
notte,  and  such  as  were  Sent  from  Voltri  by  Beaulieu, 
occupied  an  entrenched'  position  6n  the  heights  of 
Dego.  on  the  12th  and  iSth:  Colli,  with  such  battal- 
ions as  ne  could  withdraw  fi'om  his  main  position  at 
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Ceva,  whijch  Ser^urier,  still  stationary, at, (jaressiq,  waa 
vigilantly  watching,  pQCupied  Mille^imo,  la  .nar^-ow  de 
file  in  front  of  which  was  pccupied  a  strong  force, 
and  whicli  was/yrther  strengthened  by  the  mountain 
Cossaria  beyond,  occupied  by  General,  Provera  with 
two  thOiUsand  men  :  tl^ese  two  positions  were  connected 
by  a  Sardinian  brigade,  which  occupied  the  height^  of 
Biestro.  Napoleon  deterniin^d,  to  attack  the.  whole 
line  at  qnce,,  about  four  leagues, in  length,  on  the  fol- 
owing  day.  Accordingly,  on  the  ; night  of  the  12th, 
Massena  was  directed  to  a,dvance  the  next  day  along 
the  main  road  to  Dego,apd  orders  were  sent  to  La 
Harpe,ryvho  aftej;,  the  battle  of  Montenotte  had  been 
sent,  with  thp  right  djivisiop  to  ;  pursue  the  Austrians, 
and  drive  them  further  from  their  right,  to  wheel  sudr 
dewly  to  his  left  on  th^  l^th,  and  aid  Massena  in  his 
attack  upon  the  fortified; position  at  D.ego.  ;  ^t  day- 
break, pn  the  13th,  Njapoleon  himself,  with  Augereau's 
division,  which  now  fprmed  the.  left  wing  of  the  army, 
dii;ected  jthe  attack  ^poR  Millesimo.  Augereaii,  who 
had  npt  been  present  9.1  Montenotte,  led  the  charge 
through  the  de^le,  with  such;  fury ^  that  the  pass  was 
swept  as  by  a  ;tp;;rent,  .and  by  ^hp  aid  of  Jotibjert's 
an^  -Me^ji^rid's  brigadeS;,,Geupral,, Provera,  with  hig 
corps  of.  t]ivp|thpusaAd,  was  cutoff  from  the  main  body 
and  surrounded  o^  MPViit  .Q,pss£^ria,,  on  thp  summit  of 
which,  in  an.old  ruin.ed  qastleV  he.held  out  in  the  hppe 
of  being .  Speedily  relieve^-  .  Perceiving,  the  indispen- 
sable ue^cessity  of  reducing  this  position,  iii  order  to 
proceed  effectively  against  Colli,  Napolepn  ordered  an 
assault;  .b|Ut  a  brisk,, firp^ being  hpar^d  toward  the  cei^t^e 
of  thjB  French  line,  wtieres  M^snard  wa^.sta|tioned  wiili 
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his  brigade,  the  commander-in-chief  rode  over  In  that 
direction,  and  left  the  assauh  to  be  directed  by  Auge- 
reau.  He  led  his  division  in  three  columns  up  the 
hill,  biit  when  the  summit  was  reached;  a  tremendoua 
volley  of  bullets  and  rocks  drove  them  back  with  con- 
fusion and  loss.  Napoleon,' who  returned  to  this  post 
in  the  evening,  and  feared  that  Provera  might  cut  his 
way ^during  the  night' to  the  Sardinian  army,  Ordered 
posts  to  be  established  closely  around  the  fobt  of  the 
niountain,  and  fortified  with  artillery,  and  the  men  to 
sleep  on  their  arms.  Meanwhile,  the  attack  on  Dego 
by  Massena  had  not  taken  place  on  the  13th,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fatigue  of  his  troops,  and  the  non- 
appearance of  La  Harpe,  who  did  not  arrive  utitil  the 
following  day,' when  the  armies  Were  confronted  through- 
out the  whole  of  their  extended  line.  On  the  ittoriiing 
of  the  14th,  Napoleon,  leaving  Augereau  to  'operate 
against  Colli  and  ProVera,  passed  over  to  the  right  to 
superintend  in  person  the  storming  of  Dego,  With  the 
two  divisions  of  Massena  and  Ld  Harpe.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  etitrenched  ill  a'  grknd  redoubt  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Dego,  beyond  the  rapid  mountaiil-stream  of 
Bormida;  and  the  French  were  divided  into  five  close 
columns — three  tinder  Geierals  Causse,  Cervoni,  atid 
Lasalcette,  and  led  by  Lsl  Harpe,  were  to  ford  the  Bor- 
mida, and  to  assault  the  position  in  front;  a  fourth  un- 
der Monnier,  dnd  atterided  by  Massena  in  person,  was 
16  cross  on'  a  rude  bridge,  and  march  upon  their  left; 
while  a  fifth,  under  General  Boyer,  was  held  in  reserve. 
About  one  6'clock  the  combined  movement  began. 
The  columns  of  Causse,  "Cervoni,  and  Lasalcette, 
steadily  ascended  the  hill  under  a  brisk  fire ;  and  the 
Austrians  in  the  redoubt,  seeing  D'Argenteau  hasten- 
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ing  in  the  rear  of  the  village  to  tjieir  relief,  with  four 
battalions,  held  their  position  with  obstinacy.     At  this 
moment,  Massena  came  upon  the  flank  of  D'Argenteau. 
who,  finding  himself  in  danger,  immediately  retreated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  artillery.     The  men  in  the  redoubr 
were  thus  surrounded,  but  still  fought  with  courage  : 
the  three  columns  assailed  them  in  front,  broke  through 
the  worjcs,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.     About  noon  oii 
the  same  day,  after  Colli  had  made  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  relieve  Provera,  the  latter  in  despair 
surrendered^    At  the  same  time,  the  heights  of  Biestro 
were  carried  by  Mesnard  and  Joubert.    Thus  throughr 
out  the  whole  line,  from  Cossaria  to  Dego,  the  triumph 
of  the  French  was  complete.     The  Austrians  were 
pursued  into  the  gorges  of  Spigno*,  on  the  Acqui  road, 
by  four  hundred  cavalry.     The  whole  loss  of  the  ene- 
my on  this  day  was  above  two  thousand  killed  and 
wounded ;  six  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
two  generals  and  twenty-four  superior  officers ;  thirty 
pieces    of   horse-artillery,    sixty   ammunition-wagons, 
and  fifteen  stands  of  colors.     A:  fuWher  result  of  this 
great  battle,  was  the  complete  separation  of  the  Sar- 
dinian andj  Austrian  armies,  and  the  antagonism  of  their 
interests.     Beaulieu  removed  his  headquarters  to  Ac- 
qui to  cover  Milan,  and  Colli  retired  to  Ceva  to  cover 
Turin,  and  to  provide  against  Serrurier,     Napoleon 
instantly  put  again  ih  pi-actice  his  favorite  system,  and 
proceeded  to  fall  with  his  whole  force  on  Colli.     To 
aid  the  junction  of  Serrurier,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
advance  from  Garessio,  Augereau,  supported  by  La 
Harpe,  was  directed  to  move  toward  his  left  and  take 
possession  of  Monte  Zemoto,  while  Massena,  with  his 
divisipD)  was  to  advance  on  the  right  and  tixm  the  ene- 


my's  left,  with  a  view  to  dModge  him  from' the  ei*' 
trenched  camp  at  Ceva.  ■  '> 

These  movements  "were  begun  to  be  executed, 
when  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Wukasso- 
wich  with  his  A'usti'i^'n '  grenadiers,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  set  ryut'from  Voltri  by  the  way; of  Sas- 
sello,  appeared  behind  Dego,  which  to  his  surprise  he 
found  occupied  by  Fretifch  instead  of  Austriahs.  '  He 
attacked  them'  suddenly  ait  daybreak,  and  the  French 
battalion,  oppressed  by  the  fatigue  of  the  previous'  daiy, 
offered  but  little  resistance^  th©; po&itiohs  atid  the* artil- 
lery of'D'Afgenteau  weire  recbveredj  and  sixtondred 
prisoners  taken.  The  intelligence  of  this 'disaster  ex- 
cited as  much  sui^pKse  as  alarm  at  headquarters'!.  ''-  Mas- 
sena,  who  received  the  firg'f  intelligence  of  it;* hastened 
to  the  spot,  rallied  the  disordered  troops,  and  led  them 
back  to  the  charge,  but  they  were  again  repulsed*  >  Na- 
poleon then,  having  recalled  ;La  Harpe's  division  from 
its  march  toward  Ceva,  ^arsnived  on  the  ground,  and  di- 
rected the  operations  required,  for  this  second  storming 
of  the  redoubt  on'thel  heights' of  Dego.  '  Massefta,  with 
Mesnard's  brigade,  was  directed  to' pass  round  and  ap- 
proach the  redoubt  in  front;  Cervoni  scaled- the  preci- 
pice on  it?  right  flank  ;  Awhile  General  Causse  clitiibed 
the  left  side  of  the  :hill  of  Dego.^  Thedast  placed  him- 
self at  the  heaxi  of  his  corps,  and  rughed  impetuotisly 
up ;  a  heavy  fire  from  the  redoubt  deprived  the  men 
of  their  lekder,  and  threw  thcni  back  in  liisorder :  at 
the  same  moment,  the  Austrians  sallied-ont^nd  pur- 
sued the  French  down  the  hillj  but  Na?poleon  received 
the 'shock  with  a  part  of  Victor's  brigade,  which  had 
just'  arrived  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  others  being  ral- 
lied, the  imperialists  Were 'driven  back.     Th^  adjutant- 
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general  Lanusse,  decided  tjie  fortune  of  the  day.. ^H^ 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  two  battfilions  of  lignt 
troops,  and  charged  up  the ;  hill  as  Causse  had  dqne. 
Twice  he  was  driven  bacl^ ; ,  th^  third  time,  putting  hi'' 
hat  upon  the  point  of  his  svvord,  he  rushed  i  boldly,  in 
advance  of  his  men,  a,nd  reached,  the  summit.  At  this 
moment  Massena  appeared  ii^  front,  and.  Wukasisowich 
finding  himself  surrounded,  fled  in  disordeji^.  Nearly, 
his  whcrle  division  was,  destroy edj, or, taken,  and  the 
artillery ^  recaptured.  Lni^us^e  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general, for  his  heroic  cond^^it;  be, f^fter^ard, became  a 
general,  of  .division,  and  fell  at;  the  battle  of  Alexai^dria, 
in  Egypt,  in  1801.  .mj*.  / 

Placing  LaHatrpe  with  his  division  at  the  Austrian 
camp  of  San  Benedetto,  qn  the  Belho,  to  observe  Beau- 
lieu,  and  preveut  his  jupQtion  with  the,  Sardinians,  Na- 
poleon h^teQed  to  precipitate  the  pelsidue  of  his  army 
upon  Cplli,  who  was  entrqijched  at  Ceya,  on  Jhe  right 
bank  of  the  Tanaro.  Serrurier,  froni  Garessio,  defended 
the  banks,  of  ine  Tanaro  ;  Augereau  advanced  by  the 
route,  of  Moil te  Zemplo.and  M^ont^^Z^motQ ;  ,^nd  Masn 
sena,  further  to  tberigl^t,.cpu verged  tpw^rd  the  same 
point.  The  arrival  of  theitrD9ips;  ijippi)  the  heights  of 
Monte  Zerapto  opened.^  .splendid;  and  exhilarating, 
spectacle,, .  FrQna;that el^v^tipnthey Ipokeddown .upoi;i 
the  vast  fertile;  fields  of  I!ieflmont..;jThe  Tanaro  2i,t  their 
feet,  and  further  on,  f;be  ?Pi  with ,  its  njinie^ows  tribf, 
utary  streams,;  gleamed  J u  silvery  l|ist??e  ;among  Jields 
and  garliens  glowing,^n.,tI^^  fij;st  b|qgh^  green  of  the 
spring :  while,  iti  the  far-di^tai^t  horizon,; a  snowy  gir- 
dle, made  whiteic.  f?y,the,deep  blue  pf  the  sky  above  it, 
bown4!B4  this;iuxurio^s,;Yplley  of  thp  land  of  .promise. 
Themigjity  walls  9f  tliis;,Eden,.,beypnd  which  the 
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French  had  lingered  foP  two  years  in  hopeless  eager* 
ness,  deemed  to  have  fallen  by  a  noiseless  enchantment. 
^*  Hannibal  forced  the  Aljps,"  said  Napoleon,  as  he  con- 
templated  this    Giiblime'  achievement   of  Kis  genius ; 

I 

**  but  we  havie  tamed  them."  :  '^^'   ' 

On  the  17th,  Serrurier,*  defending  both  banks  of  the 
Tanaro,  atiacked  Ceva  on  the  right,  and  pushed  some 
corps  toward  the  Corsaglia,  to  threaten  its  communica- 
tions ;  AugereK.u,  from  the  heights  of  Monte  Zemoto, 
assajulted  its  front  with  the  brigades  of  Beyrand  and 
Joubert,  and  maiMairied  a  resolute  contest;  Masseiia, 
on  the  extreme  right,  advanced  with  a  view  to  cross 
the  Tanaro,  and  cut  off  the  retreat.  Colli,  bn  the 
point  of  being  surrounded,  evacuated  Ceva  that  night, 
and  crossed  the  river,  placing  a  garrison  in  the  fort, 
and  abandoning  all  his  camp  artillery ;  and  the  same  eve- 
ning the  French  headquarters  were  advanced  to  this 
place,  and  the  next  day  to  Lesegno,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Corsaglia  and  Tanaro,  to  which  point  also,  Massena 
directed  his  course.  On  the  20th,  Colli  marched  by 
his  right  to  take  position  at  Mondovi;  jtnd  eificounter- 
ing  at  St.  Michael  with  superior  numbers,  Serrurier's 
division  which  the  night  before  had  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Corsaglia,'  he  compelled  them  to  fall  back ;  he 
then  bccupied  an  elevated  position  under  the  fortified 
town  of  Mondovi,  and  throwing  up  a  considerable  re- 
doubt before  His  centre,  and  some  smaller  ones  on  his 
left,  prepared  to  receive  the  shock  of  his  opponents. 
On  the  22d,  the  French  army;  divided  into  three  col- 
umns, passed  the  Corsaglia :  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  Joubert's  brigade  and  part  of  Massena's  division, 
crossed  at  Lesegno,  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Tanaro ;  Massena,  with  the  residue  of  his  divia- 
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ion,  forced  the  bridge  of  St.  Michael,  further  up  th« 
stream;  and  these  two  columns  moved  upon  Colli's 
left.  At  the  same  time  Serrurier  crossing  by  the  bridge 
of  Torre  still  higher  up  the  Corsaglia,  advanced  the 
brigade  of  Guyeux  against  the  enemy's  right,  and  that 
of  Dommartin  ao:ainst  the  centre,  followino:  the  latter 
at  supporting  distance,  with  Fiorella's  brigade.  Dom- 
martin was  at  first  repulsed  by  the  gallantry  of  General 
Dichat,  but  Serrurier  advancing  with  impetuosity,  the 
contest  was  renewed  with  the  utmost  severity.  Gen- 
eral Dichat  was  mortally  wounded  ;  and  after  dreadful 
slaughter  Serrurier  carried  the  redoubt  which  crossed 
the  Sardinian  centre.  This  decided  the  conflict.  Col- 
li, finding  that  Guyeux  had  driven  in  his  right,  and 
was  entering  Motidovi,  and  that  Massena  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief were  upon  his  left,  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation and  disorder  behind  the  Ellero.  They  were 
pursued  by  Colonel  Murat  and  General  Stengel,  the 
latter  of  whom,  an  invaluable  cavalry  officer,  was  un- 
fortunately killed.  The  loss  of  the  Piedmontese  in 
this  battle,  amounted  to  three  thousand  men,  eight 
pieces  of  camion,  ten  stand  of  colors,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred prisoners,  among  whom  were  three  generals :  the 
fortified  town  of  Mondovi,  with  its  magazines  and  ar- 
tillery, was  also  surrendered.  Napoleon — nil  actum 
rejmtans  dum  quid  superesset  ageiidum — pressed  in- 
stantly on  iri  pursuit  of  Colli,  and  in  the  direction  of 
Turin.  On  the  same  day,  the  25th  of  April,  Serrurier 
entered  Fossano,  driving  Colli  out  before  him ;  Auge- 
reau  took  Alba;  and  the  commander-in-chief,  with 
Massena's  division,  marched  into  Ch^rasco,  a  fortified 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Stura  arid  Tanaro,  and 
only  ten  leagues  from  Turin.  This  place  was  put  into 
Vol.  L— 7 
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a  ^  state  of  defence,  and  the^  li^isan  body  of  the  division  , 
then  crossed  the  Stura,  arid  ,OQX>upiedw the., village  of 
Bra,  fire  miles  nearer  to  Turin.    ? But  Sardinia,  over-: 
whelmed  and  dismayed,  was  already  atthj^  feet  of  ;the 
ccnqueror,.  ,  <\,'-:,   ,     '■:  )..,,         ■'u■>•\^^'    ims. 

Immediately  after  the  loss  oC  tjie  en^re^phed  ca^np , 
of  Ceva,  Victor  Amedeus  III.,  alarmed jfor. : the .  safety 
of  his  capital,. had  sent  mmisters  to  Genoa ito  open  ne^ 
gotiations  with  , the,  French  agents,:    and-oin  the  day 
after  the  battle  pf  .Mondovi,  Colli  prpposed  a  suspeuT 
sion  of  hostilities ;  and  conferences;  on  the  subject  took 
place.     Napoleon, ;  feeling  1  ithe  yast  importance  of  se- 
curing some  fortresses' in  theip^^ntry,  made  the,  proport 
sal  at  onOe  an  occasioi^, of  securing  that  great  advan- 
tage.    He  stated  that  the  Directory  hafd  reserved  to- 
itself  the  power  of  making  p^eape,  but  that  he  would  i 
grant  an  armistice,  for  theipuiipdse  of  allowing  a  plenr 
ipotentiary  to  be  sent  to  Paris  td^  tJ-eat  for  a  definitive; 
peace:  the  terms  of  the  armistice  being  that  two  of  • 
three    fortresses,    Coni,    Tortona,    andiHAl^ssandria,! 
should  be   at  once  put  in !  possession  of -the  French,' 
b.rmy.     These  terms  iwere .  promptly!  accepted  and  the; 
armistice  of  Cherasco  signeidJ  on  the  2Sth>.  of  April, 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Just  one  months  had 
elapsed  since  Napoleon  took  the  command  of  the  army- 
of  Italy  at  Nice  ;  that  only  sixteen  days  hp.d  intervened 
between  the^  time  ivhen  his  headquarters  Were  at  Savd-?' 
nru.and  when  they  were  &'t  Cherascb  ,  4hat  iii'  this  in- 1< 
terval,  the  combined  armies  of  Austria '^-hdiSardinia 
had  been  sever/edy  aAd ione  idriven  lin , confusion  and  dia^' 
grace  toward  Milan,  and  the  Other  annihilated  ;  that  tho- 
haughty  and  selfish,  kingdom  Of  Piedmont,  Sardinia*. 
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arid  Savby,  had  been  precij)itated  into  tile  diist ;  tliat 
th^  Alps*  had  beeii'  ^t,'  and  th'^  immortal  battles  of 
Montendtte,  Millesimo,  Dego,  and  Mondovi,'  had  been 
fought;  and  all  this  by  a  general  for  the  first  time  in 
supreme  command,  and  with  an  army  so  destitute  of 
the  ordinary  supplies  of  shoes,  and  even  of  bread,  that 
they  were  Constantly  disorganizing  for  the  purpose  of 
pilhge ;  the  history  of  the  World  may  be  defied  to  pro- 
duce so  impressive  a  display  of  Human  power,  or  so 
extraordinary  a  series  of  human  occurrences.  The 
proclamation  of  the  general-in-chief  io  liis  soldiers  at 
Cheraseo  sounds  like  the  wildest  extrkVagatice  of  rhet- 
oric ;'  yet  is' so 'literal  'an  expression  of  facts,  tliat  every 
clause  in  it  may  be  at  this  day  proved  by  the  incon- 
testable eviden<ie  of  monuments  and  documents^  "Sol- 
diers !"  said  thi^  second  address,  "  you  havie,  in  fifteen 
days,  gained  six  victories,'  taken  twenty-one  stands 
of  colors,  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  for- 
tresses, arid  cohqiierJgd  the  richest  part  of  Piedmont; 
you  have  taken  fifteen  thousaild  prisbiners,  and  killed 
or  wounded  upward  of  ten  thousand  men.  Heretofore, 
you  have  fotiglit  for  barren  rocks,  now  famous  by  your 
valor,  but  useless  to  your  coiihtry :  your  services  are 
now  equal  to  those  of 'the  armies  of  Holland  and  the 
Rhine.  You '  were  '  littetly  destitute  ;  and  you  have 
supplied  all'  your  deficiencies.  You  have  gained  bat 
ties  without  cannon,  crossed  rivers  without  bridges, 
made  forced  \riarches  without  shoes,  and  bivoiiacked 
without  brandy,  and'ofen  without  bread.  None  but 
republican  phalanxes,  the  s'oldi^rs  of  liberty^  could  have 
endured  what  you  have:  thanks  be  to  you,  soldiers. 
for  your  exertibns.'  Your  grateful  country "dWlBS  its 
pl^cysperity  to  you  :  arid  if  the  conquest  of  Toulon  was 
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an^pmen  of  tiie  immortal  campaign  of  1793,  youi  pre*» 
ent  vijptories  foreshado:^  one  still, more  glorious."  Mu-^ 
rat,  first  aide-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief^  was 
despatched  to  Paris  to  deliver  to  the  Directory  a  copy 
of  the  armistice  and  twenty-one  stands  of  colors,  the 
trophies  of  victory.  Already,  five  times  in  one  weekj 
in  the  sittings  of  the  21st,  22d,  24th,  2-5th,  and  26th 
of  April,  as  the  news  of  the  victo^-ies  of  Montenotte, 
Millesimo,  Dego,  Ceya,  and  Mondovi,  sucqessively 
reached  Paris,  had  the  Directory  decreed  that  the  army 
of  Italy  deserved  well  of  the  country :  and  now,  the 
arrival  of  the  picturesque  evidences  of  triumph,  and  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  entire  submission  of  Sardinia, 
raised  the  enthusiasm  of  all  classes  to  its  height.  The 
Sardinian  plenipotentiary.  Count  Revel,  soon  arrived, 
to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace ;  a,nd  a  treaty  was  con? 
eluded  and  signed  on  the  15th  of  May,  179,6.  By  this 
convention,  Alessandria  and  Coni  were  surrendered 
to  the,  Hrmy;  Valenza,  a  fortified  town  pn  the  Po,  was 
evacuated  by  the  Neapolitan  troops,  to  be ,  held  by  the 
French  general  till  he  had  crossed  that  river;  the  mi- 
litia ^were  disbanded  ;  the  mountain  fortresses  of  Suza» 
La  Brunette,  and  Exilles,  were  demolishfsd,  and  the 
passages  of  the  Alps  opened  ;  and  the  kjng  of  Sardinia 
left  without  any  fortified  places  but  Turin  and  Fort 
Bard.  Everything  was  thus  smoothed  for  the  conquest 
ofLombardy.       .        ^    ;.  .  ,ivn .        ...;. 

Napoleon  remained  but  three  days  at. Clierasco  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  then  hastened  forward 
to  make  a  dash  at  Milan.  Massena  marched  into  Al- 
essandria, and  Napoleon's  headquarters  reached  the 
well-supplied  fortress  of  Tortona,  both  of  which  were 
openecf  tp,  the  French  in  the  beginnii^  of,  JNlay.     The 
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reference  to  Valenza  in  the  arrangements  concluded  at 
Cherasco  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  Austrian  army  as  to  the  place  of  crossing  the  Po  ; 
and  the  early  movements  of  the  French  army  kept  up 
the  delusion.  Beaulieu  stationed  his  troops  at  Valeg- 
gio,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cogna,  and  prepared  to 
defend  Milan  by  disputing  the  passage  of  the  Po,  the 
Sesia,  and  Tecino.  Napoleon  having  assembled  around 
him  at  Tortona  the  grenadiers  of  the  army,  amounting 
to  thirty-five  hundred  men  in  ten  battalions,  and  being 
joined  by  Serrurier  and  La  Harpe,  marched  suddenly 
to  Placenza,  which  he  reached  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  7th  of  May,  having  traversed  sixteen 
leagues  in  thirty-six  hours.  He  took  his  place  upon 
the  bank  and  superintended  the  passage  of  the  men  in 
ferry-boats,  and  the  construction  of  a  bridge  under 
General  Andreossy.  Lannes  passed  first  with  nine 
hundred  grenadiers,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  van 
though  opposed  by  two  squadrons  of  Austrian  cavalry 
passed.  On  the  same  night  the  whole  army  arrived, 
and  in  the  night  crossed  upon  a  bridge.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  grenadiers,  under  La  Harpe,  were  ad- 
vanced on  the  7th  to  Eihetri  between  Fombio  arid  the 
Po.  Ltptay,  the  Austrian  general,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pavia,  witH  his  division  of  eight  thousand  men 
in  eight  battalions  and  eight  squadrons,  advanced  du- 
ring the  night  of  the  7th  to  Fombio,  one  league  from 
Placenza.  On  the  8th,  Napoleon  proceeded  to  dis- 
lodge him,  by  ordering  Lannes  to  attack  the  village  on 
the  left,  Lanusse  in  the  centre,  and  Dallemagne  on  the 
right.  After  a  brisk  contest  of  an  hour,  the  Austrians 
wei-e  routed  with  the  losfe  of  their  cannon,  twenty-five 

hundred  prisoners,  and  three  stands  of  colors ;  and  the 

7# 
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fugitives  crossed  the,  Adda,  and  enterecj,  the  foitress  of 
Pizzighittone.  The.  same  night,  General  Beaulieu, 
who  had  beconie  apprized  of  the  intention  to  cross  at 
ria  enza,  desce^ded;the  Po  in  hopes  of  disputing  the 
passage,  but  foiind  that  he  was  too  late.  During  some 
moyements  on  that  evening,  the  brave  General  La 
Harpe,:  returning  from  reconnoitring,  w^s  unfortunately 
shot  by  his  own  troops.  On. the  lOtli,^ the  whple  Aus- 
trian force  in  Lombardy  amomnted  to;  about  thirty-fiva 
thousand  naen;  and  was  composed  of  the  divisions  of 
Sebottendprf  and  Roselmini,  together  about  twelvp 
thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  conoen-? 
trated  under  Beaulieu  at  Jjodi ;  the  j^emains  of  (the 
eight  thousand  who  hatd  been  defeate4iat  Fprmio,,  and 
were  now  in  Pizzighittone;  two. thousand  men  in  garri- 
son, at  Milan;  ;and  ten  thousand,  the  remains  of  Colli'a 
and  \Yuk,assowich'.s  fprce,  who  were  retreating  through 
Cassano  toward  Brescia.  Oiii  tihat  day,  the  French 
army,  advancing  from,the  bridge  pf  Place^Zja^,  .encoun- 
tered, a  strong  rear-guard  of  Austi'ian  grenadiers  in  an 
advantageous  position,  defending,  the  Lojdi  road  ;  after 
some  jnanq^uvring,  and,  a  brief,  ,but  fierce  contest,  they 
broke,  aud  were  pursued  into  th^  lya)  led  town  ofLodi. 
The,  Austrians  rallied  behind'  the  /lin^  jcstayis^ied  by 
Beaulieu  pn  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda,  and  opened  a 
(ire  from  about  thirty  pieces  of  cannop  to  i(Jefend,  tho 
bridge.  Napoleon,  iij  hopes  of.cuttir^g  pff*  the  troops 
that  \f  ere  marching,  l)y  Cassano,  determined,  to_  cross 
the  bridge  at  once  in  face  pf, the  enemy's  fire.  Accord^ 
ingly,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternpop,  be  directed  Gen- 
eral Beaumont  to  pass  thp  river  at  afpfrd  half  a  Inagu^ 
above  the  town,  and  t()  open  a  fire>  pfi[the  pther  side, 
upon  the  enemy's  right  flank,.  ;   He  then  dLrsctfd  all 
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the  artillery  of  Ms  army  against  the  enemy's  batteries 
Which  swept  th-ebWdge;  and  drawing  up  his  grenadiers 
behind  a  rarri'pa'ft,  out  of  the  fire,  and'  nearer  to  this 
Austrian  batteries  than  thfeir  own  infantry  were,'  who 
had  been  withdrawn  some  distfeince  to  avoid  the  bat- 
eries  of  the'  Frenbh,  he  waited  till  the  enemy's  fire 
slackened  a  little,  and  then  ordered  the  charge  to  beat. 
The  column,  by  a  mere  wheel' tb  the  left,  reached  the 
bridge,  which  it  crossed  at  a  running  pace  in  a  few 
Seconds, '  tddk  the  enemy's  cannons,  broke  their  line, 
and  forced  'them  to  retreat  on  Crema  with  the  loss 
of  twenty-five'  hundred  pi^isbners  and  several  stands. 
*rhis  operation  displayed  as  much  prudence  as  bold- 
ness, and  Was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
feats  of  the  war.  Napoleon  stated  his  own  loss  to  be 
not  more  than  two  hundred  men  5  yet,  brief  as  the  ex- 
posure was,  he  'spoke  to  the  end  of  his  life  of  "  the  ter- 
rible passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi."  —  "  Vendemiare, 

'arid even  Montenotte,"  said'Napoleon, afterward,  "never 
induced  me  to'.lobk  upon  myself  as  a  man  of  a  superior 
class ;  it  was  not  till  after  Lodi  that  I  Was  struck  with 
the  possibility  of  my  becoming  a  great  actor  in  the 
game  of  politics.  The  fir^t  spark  of  my  ambition  was 
kindled  at  that- time."  The  principal  object,  however, 
of  this  assault  had  failed;  foi*' Colli  and  Wukassowich 
had  crossed'  the  Adda  at  Cassano,  and  were  in  full  re- 
treat upon  the  Bresdla  road ;  the  Freilch,  therefore, 
invested  PizzigheftOne,  which  immediately  surrendered 
with  thre^  hurtdred  prisoners.  Napoleon,  in  one  of  his 
nightly  rounds,  fell  in  with  a  bivouac  of  these  prisoners, 
and  asked  an' old  Hungarian  officer  among  them  how 

'matters  had  gone  oil  their  side.  "  There  is  no*  under- 
jttanding  it  at  all,"  he  replied ;  "we  have  to  deil  with 
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a  young  general,  who  is  one  moment  before  us,,  the  next 
behind  us,  then  again  on  our  flank^,;  one  dops  not 
know  where  to  place  oneself :  this  manner  of  making 
war  is  intolerable  and, figainst  all  usage  and  custom." 
The  French  cavalry  pursued  the  Austrian  rearguard 
as  far  as  the  Qgliq,  and  entered  Creniona.  ,',The  Aus- 
trian authorities  took  refuge,  in  Mantua.  ,  ; 

Milan  sent  a  deputation  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Napoleon  entered 
under  a  triumphal,  arch,  amid  the  national  guards 
clothed  in  the  tricolor,  Rnd  an  immense  concourse  of 
people.  The  army  remained  here  six  days,  to  supply 
itself  with  every  convenience,  and  to  organize  its  artil- 
lery. A  contribution  of  twenty  millions  of  francs  was 
imposed  upon  this  part  of  Lornbardy. ,  Previously  to 
this,  Napoleon,  when  he  entered  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
at  the  passage  of  the  Trebbia,  received  envoys  making 
the  submission  of  that  prince.  As  he  was  a  person  of 
no  political  importance,  h0  was  suffered  to  reign;  a 
contribution  of  two  millions  in  mOney,  of  numerous 
supplies  for  the  army,  and  twenty  of  his  best  pictures, 
including  the- Saints  Jerome  of  Correggio,  being  exacted. 
The  terms  were  signed  at  Placenza,  on  the  9th  of  May. 
The  duke  offered  two  millioiis  more  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  this  picture,  and ;  the  army-agents  were  in  favor 
of  accepting  the  commutation  ;  but  Napolfeon  said  that 
there  would  very  soon  be  nothing  left  of  the  two  mill- 
ions proposed;  while  the  possession  of  such  a  master- 
piece would  be  a  permanent  ornament  to  Paris, >  and 
would  produce  other  works  of  art.  ;  After  Milan  was 
taken,  the  duke  of  Modena  hastened  to  make  terms 
with  the  victor.  He  paid  ten  millions,  gave  horses  and 
lupplies  of  all  kinds,  and  works  of  art  •  the  convftntifu 
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being  signed  at  Milan  on  the  20th  of' May.  Thus,  ic 
twenty-two  days  after  the  armistice  of  Cherasco  was 
signed,  Padua,  Modena,  and  Lombardy,  had  been 
cleared  of  the  Austrian  troops,  and  converted  into 
provinces  of  France.  The  army  did  not  remain  more 
than  seven  or  eight  days  in  Lombardy,  but  that  time 
was  diligently  improved  to  the  establishment  of  the 
French  ascendency.  Augereau  was  at  Pavia ;  Serru- 
rier  at  Lodi  and  Cremona ;  and  La  Harpe's  division 
at  Como,  Cassano,  and  Lucca.  In  these  and  other 
places,  the  French  dominion  was  secured  by  the  fol*- 
mation  of  national  guards,  the  change  of  public  officers, 
and  the  remodelling  of  the  political  institutions.  Leav- 
ing General  Despinois  in  command  at  Milan,  with 
orders  to  reduce  the  citadel  with  the  besieging  trains 
drawn  from  the  Piedmontese  fortresses.  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced his  headquarters  to  Lodi  on  the  24th,  and  two 
hours  after  entering  that  place  he  received  inteUigence 
of  the  revolt  of  Pavia,  which  Augereau  had  quitted  on 
the  20th,  and  of  all  the  villages  of  that  province,  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  the  severity  of  the  exactions  imposed 
upon  them.  He  instantly  returned  to  Milan  with  three 
hundred  horse,  a  battalion  of  grenadiers,  and  six  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  French  garrison  of  Pavia  had  capitu- 
lated to  the  insurgetits,  who  had  pushed  forward  an 
advanced  guard  of  eight  hundred  men  to  Binasco. 
This  place  was  attacked  by  Lannes,  and  burned  ;  and 
Pavia  having  been  summoned  ineffectually.  Napoleon, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  and  six  field-pieces,  instantly 
assaulted  a  walled  city  containing  thirty  thousand  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  After  a  protracted  cannonade, 
the  place  was  carried  by  a  charge ;  and  slaughter,  pil- 
lage, and  fire,  rendered  it  a  memorable  examiile  to  the 
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rest  of  Italy.     Hostages  were  then  exacted  throughcu 
Lombardy,  and  selected  from  the  best  families. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  cantonments  in  the  Milanese  were 
raised  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  the  army  marched  on 
Oglio,  under  the  command  of  Berthier.  On  the  28th, 
the  commander-in-chief  joined  it,  and  marched  with  it 
into  Brescia,  one  of  the  principal  Venetian  towns.  Here 
he  made  a  proclamation  of  friendly  feeling  and  respect 
toward  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  and  the  senate  sending 
commissioners  to  declare  its  neutrality,  it  was  agreed 
that  it  should  furnish  all  necessary  provisions,  to  be 
afterward  paid  for.  Beaulieu,  largely  reinforced,  now 
prepared,  as  a  last  resistance,  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  Mincio.  On  the  29th  of  May,  his  centre,  con- 
sisting of  Pittony's  division,  occupied  the  village  of 
Borghetto  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  heights  of  Valeg- 
gio  on  the  left  bank;  his  right,  under  Liptay,  rested 
on  Peschiera ;  and  on  his  extreme  left,  Sebottendorf 
took  a  position  at  Pozzuolo,  and  ColU  at  Goito  :  Me- 
las,  with  fifteen  thousand,  being  at  VillaiFranca.  On 
that  day,  the  French  having  its  centre  at  Montechiaro, 
its  right  at  Castiglione,  and  its  left  at  Dezenzano,  made 
a  demonstration  of  crossing  at  Peschiera,  which  drew 
the  reserve  to  that  place ;  and  then,  at  daybreak,  de- 
bouched on  Borghetto.  In  front  of  that  village  were 
three  thousand  cavalry ;  and  intrenched  within  it,  and 
upon  the  heights  of  Valetto  on  the  other  side  •  of  the 
river,  were  four  thousand  infantry.  Murat  attacked  the 
cavalry  with  brilliant  success,  and  took  two  thousand 
prisoners,  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  standards  : 
Colonel  Gardane,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  then 
charged  mto  Borghetto,  from  which  the  enemy  re- 
treated  burning  the  bridge  behind    thenr.     Gardane 
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dashed  into  the  water,  and  the  Austrians,  terrified  by 
the  impetuous  bearing  of  his  corps,  abandoned  Valeg- 
gio.  It  was  then  ten  in  the  morning;  in  two  hours  the 
bridge  was  restored.  Augereau  passed,  and  marched 
up  the  left  bank  upon  Peschiera ;  Serrurier  followed 
the  troops  who  had  evacuated  Valeggio  and  were  ie- 
treating  on  Villa  Franca ;  he  was  accompanied  some 
distance  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  then  returnee 
to  Valeggio,  where  headquarters  were  to  be  fixed 
Massena's  division  had  not  yet  crossed.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Sebottendorf,  who  had  heard  the  firing,  marched 
up  the  left  bank  upon  Valeggio,  and  was  exceedingly 
near  capturing  the  commander-in-chief.  Massena's  di- 
vision, however,  instantly  crossed,  routed  Sebottendorf 
and  pursued;  him  closely  during  the  whole  evening 
The  great  allied  army  of  Austria  and  the  Italian  states, 
which  two  months  before  had  menaced  France  from 
the  declivities  of  the  Alps,  was  now  chased  from  out 
Italy,  and  in  a  military  point  of  view  annihilated.  The 
siege  of  Mantua  alone  remained  to  be  accomplished. 
On  the  3d  of  June,  Massena  took  possession:  of  Vero- 
na, and  there  established  the  centre  of  the  army  of  ob- 
servation, amounting  in  all  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
destined  to  cover  the  siege  and  protect  Italy  on  the 
north  ;  its  left  occupied  Montebaldo,  and  its  right  the 
lower  Adige.  On  the  4th,  Mantua  was  vigorously  in- 
vested by  Serrurier  with  fifteen  thousand  men  :  but  two 
more  Austrian  armies  were  to  be  conquered,  and  innu- 
merable perils  encountered,  before  the  republican  flag 
waved  ovei  that  classic  city. 

It  soon  became  known  that  Austria  would  send  into 
[taly  during  the  summer  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  under  Marshal  Wurmzer,  their  successful  general 
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oi.  ihe  upper  Rhine.  Napoleon  estimated  that  he  could 
nc*.  arrive  before  the  middle  of  July  ;  and  as  there  was 
ni  hope  of  reducing  Milan  while  the  battering  train 
was  occupied  before  the  citadel  of  Milan,  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  the  next  six  weeks  to  establishing  the 
"French  supremacy  over  the  states  of  central  and  lower 
Italy.  On  the  5th  of  June,  an  armistice  had  been 
signed  with  the  king  of  Naples,  who,  seeing  upper  Italy 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  had  sent  Prince  Belmonte 
to  headquarters  to  request  it.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Neapolitan  contingent  of  twenty-four  hundred  cav- 
alry quitted  the  Austrian  army.  On  the  14th  of  Jiine, 
Napoleon,  sending  Augereau's  division  across  the  Po, 
returned  himself  to  Milan,  and  had  the  trenches  opened 
before  the  citadel ;  and  on  the  29th,  while  dining  with 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  of  its  capitulation  with  twenty-ifive  hundred 
prisoners  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  From 
Milan,  Napoleon  proceeded  to  Tortona,  and  thence 
sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Murat,  to  establish  the  French 
influence  in  Genoa,  and  Colonel  Lannes,  with  twelve 
hundred  men,  to  reduce  Arquata.  Augereau,  with  his 
division,  on  the  18th,  took  possession  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  which  belonged  to  the  pope ;  knd  the  next 
day.  Fort  Urbino,  a  papal  fortress  of  great  strength, 
with  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men,  capitulated  to 
Colonel  Vignoles  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  guides. 
Napoleon,  passing  through  Placenza,  Parma,  and 
Reggio,  entered  Modena  on  the  19th,  where  he  was 
received  and  treated  with  enthusiastic  respect.  At 
Bologna,  the  same  honors  awaited  him.  The  pope 
became  alarmed,  and  employed  Azara,  the  Spanish 
minister,  to  conclude  an  armistice  on  his  behalf,  wh'cb 
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was  Signed  on  the  23d  of  June.  In  this  conventioE 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  pope  should  send  a  minis- 
ter to  Paris  to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace ;  that  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara  should  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  French  army,  and  that  a  French  garrison  should 
be  placed  in  Ancona ;  that  the  pope  should  pay  twenty- 
one  millions  in  money,  horses,  and  other  supplies ;  and 
give  up  one  hundred  works  of  art,  to  be  selected  by 
French  commissioners.  Meanwhile,  General  Vaubois 
had  crossed  the  Apennines  with  a  brigade  of  four 
thousand  men  and  horses  collected  at  Modena,  and 
Napoleon,  on  the  26th  of  June,  joined  him  at  Pistoia 
On  the  29th,  Murat  dashed  upon  Leghorn,  in  hopes 
of  surprising  the  English  merchants,  who  had  a  hun- 
dred ships  laden  there ;  but  they  had  received  notice, 
and  escaped  to  Corsica.  Napoleon  went  thence  to 
Florence,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  had  invited  him  to  be  his  guest.  After  a  short 
stay,  leaving  Vaubois  in  command  of  Leghorn,  with  a 
garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  he  ordered  the  rest  of 
the  troops  to  rejoin  the  army  on  the  Adige,  and  he 
himself  returned  to  Bologna ;  and  soon  after,  with  all 
his  troops,  regained  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  The 
siege  of  Mantua,  now  aided  by  the  train  which  had 
come  from  Milan  upon  the  fall  of  the  citadel  there,  was 
proceeding  vigorously,  but  still  was  unsuccessful.  Na 
poleon  again  visited  Milan,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
Lombardy;  and  there  heard  of  Wurmser's  irruption 
from  the  north.  Napoleon  instantly  returned,  and  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  at  C^tel-Nuovo,  a  place 
whence  every  point  of  danger  could  be  conveniently 
reached. 

The  whole  disposable  force  of  the  French  army  at 
Vol.  I.— 8 
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this  time  north  of  the  Po,  besides  the  divisions  occ»i- 
pied  around  Mantua,  did  not  much  exceed  thirty 
thousand  men  under  arms  :  while  Wurmser,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Trent,  had  assembled  seventy 
thousand  there,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  had  been 
brought  by  him  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
residue  consisted  of  Beaulieu's  troops;  and  might  rely 
on  fourteen  thousand  under  Roccavina,  Koselmini,  and 
Wukassowich,  now  shut  up  in  Mantua;  making  an 
effective  Austrian  army  of  eighty  thousand  men.  The 
French  were  disposed  as  follows  :  General  Soret,  with 
forty-five  hundred  men,  was  posted  at  Salo,  intercept- 
ing the  road  from  Trent  to  Brescia ;  Massena,  at  Bus- 
solengo,  with  twelve  thousand,  occupied  Montebaldo, 
the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  and  the  country  between  the 
Adige  and  Lake  Garda;  of  Despinois's  division  of 
five  thousand,  D'Allemagne's  brigade  was  at  Verona, 
and  the  other  brigade  on  the  Adige  below  it ;  Auge- 
"eau's  division  of  eight  thousand  was  at  Porto  Legna- 
no  and  the  lower  Adige ;  and  Napoleon  himself,  with 
two  thousand  horse,  Was  at  Castel-Nuovo.  Wurmser 
considered  the  French  army  as  fixed  before  Mantua, 
and  so  confident  was  he  of  destroying  them,  that  his 
principal  aim  was  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  He,  there- 
fore, divided  his  army  into  two  principal  divisions  : 
the  right,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  men  under 
Quasdonowich,  marched  from  Trent  upon  Brescia,  to 
cut  off  the  French  communications  with  Milan,  and 
enclose  them  on  tliait  side  ;  the  residue  of  the  army, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand,  descended  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Garda,-  one  division,  under  Mezaros,  be- 
ing despatched  to  threaten  Verona,  while  the  residue, 
consisting  of  four  divisions  under  Melas,  Sebottendorf, 
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Bayalitch,  and  Liptay,  in  all  thirty  thousand,  and  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery  under  Davidowicb 
and  Metroski,  advanced  under  Wurmser  between  Lake 
Garda  and  the  Adige,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  latter, 
intending  to  unite  with  Quasdonowich,  on  the  Mincio, 
and  shut  up  the  whole  French  army  on  the  Adige  and 
around  Mantua.  The  destruction  of  the  brilliant  con- 
queror of  Italy  seemed  almost  inevitable:  the  universal 
belief  south  of  the  Po  was,  that  the  adage  would  again 
be  verified  that  Italy  is  the  tomb  of  the  French.  Na- 
poleon contemplated  his  position  with  profound  solici- 
tude, but  with  the  calmness  and  strength  of  a  mind 
conscious  of  illimitable  resources.  A  master  in  mih- 
tary  science,  and  with  an  energy  of  character  adequate 
to  accomplish  all  its  requisitions,  he  stood  watchful  to 
mark  the  first  mistake  which  his  enemy  might  make, 
and  to  turn  it  to  his  discomfiture.  That  mistake  Con- 
sisted in  a  similar  disposition  to  that  which  Beaulieu 
had  made  in  crossing  the  Apennines  to  Savona.  Wurm- 
ser's  right  division  was  separated  from  the  centre  and 
left  by  the  lake  of  Garda,  and  could  communicate  with 
it  only  around  Roveredo.  Napoleon  determined  to 
concentrate  his  whole  army  around  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Garda ;  prevent  the  two  divisions  of  the  Austrians  from 
uniting ;"  fall  first  upon  the  Austrian  right  with  his  en- 
tire strength,  and  then  upon  their  left ;  arranging  it 
always  so,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  and  the  con- 
centric nature  of  his  positions,  that  wherever  a  battle 
was  fought,  it  should  be  with  equal  or  superior  num- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  French.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
Wurmser  was  ascertained  to  be  in  motion,  ordeis  were 
despatched  to  Serrurier  instantly  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  destroying  all  the  apparatus,  and  together  with 
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all  the  tioops  on  the  Adige  and  elsewhere,  to  concen 
trate  with  the  utmost  rapidity  on  the  line  of  the  Mincio, 
between  Peschiera  and  Marcaria.  On  the  30th  of 
July,  intelligence  came  in,  that  the  whole  Austrian 
line,  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  was  descending  with 
the  greatest  impetuosity  and  force.  The  right,  under 
Quasdanowich,  had  been  divided  into  three  columns, 
of  which  the  first  one  crossed  the  heights  of  Saint-Ozet- 
to,  and  entered  Brescia  without  opposition ;  the  second, 
commanded  by  General  Ocskay,  took  position  at  Ga- 
vardo  and  threatened  Ponte  di  San  Marco  andLonato  ; 
and  the  third  marched  on  Salo,  driving  General  Soret 
before  it,  who  retreated  on  Dezenzano,  leaving  General 
Guyeux  in  the  fortress  at  Salo,  to  sustain  the  repeated 
assault  of  the  Austrian  column  :  at  the  same  time,  the 
centre,  descending  along  Montebaldo  and  the  Adige, 
was  driving  Massena  in  upon  Bussolengo ;  and  the  ex- 
treme left,  under  Mezaros,  was  occupying  the  heights 
behind  Verona.  On  the  31st,  Massena,  who  had  been 
retarding  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  down  the  Adige, 
gradually  assembled,  his  division  around  Peschiera, 
which  was  in  possession  of  General  Guillaume  ;  Auge- 
reau  moved  with  his  division  from  Xegnano  to  Bor- 
ghetto ;  D'Allemagne  marched  from  Verona  to  Lonato ; 
and  in  the  night  Serrurier  broke  up  from  before  Man- 
tua, and  marched  to  Marcaria.  Napoleon  was  thus  in 
a  position  to  deal  a  powerful  blow  with  his  whole  army, 
first  at  one  division  of  the  Austrians  and  then  at  the 
other.  As  the  right  wing  was  the  most  advanced,  and 
as  by  a  ramification  of  the  original  error  of  the  Austrian 
operations  it  was  subdivided  into  three  distinct  bodies, 
he  determined  to  deliver  the  first  stroke  against  it, 
.General  Soret  was  sent  back  to  relieve  Guyeux   at 
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Salo,  who  for  forty-eight  hours  had  withstood  a  whole 
division  of  the  enemy,  and  repulsed  five  assauhs ;  So- 
ret  arrived  as  the  Austrian©  were  making  a  final  attempt, 
fell  on  their  flank,  routed  them  entirely,  and  took  a 
number  of  colors,  cannon,  and  prisoners,  and  then  drew 
back  toward  Dezenzano  to  preserve  his  communica- 
tions. Napoleon  put  himself  at  the  head  of  D'Alle- 
magne's  brigade,  which  had  just  come  up  from  Verona^ 
attacked  Ocskay's  column,  which  had  advanced  upon 
Lonato  from  Gavardo,  and  after  a  sharp  struggle  rout- 
ed it  with  great  loss.  On  the  same  night,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  Massena's  and  Augereau's  divisions, 
leaving  a  rear-guard  of  the  former,  under  General 
Pigeon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio  at  Peschiera, 
with  orders,  if  attacked,  to  fall  back  upon  Lonato,  and 
of  the  latter  at  Bbrghetto,  under  General  Valletta,  with 
orders,  under  like  circumstances,  to  burn  the  bridge 
and  retire  upon  Castiglioni,  marched  all  night  to  Bres- 
cia, which  he  reached  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  1st  of 
August;  but  Quasdonowich,  terrified  by  finding  the 
whole  French  army  upon  him,  retreated  precipitately, 
leaving  all  the  prisoners  which  he  had  captured  on  first 
entering  Brescia.  Meanwhile,  Wurmser,  descending 
on  the  left  side  of  the  lake,  had  reached  the  Mincio : 
desirous  of  bringing  into  action  the  valuable  force  which 
was  confined  in  Mantua,  he  left  one  (Bayalitch's)  di- 
vision in  front  of  Peschiera,  and  two  divisions  at  Bor- 
ghetto,  one  of  them  Liptay's,  together  with  part  of  his 
cavalry,  with  orders  to  cross  the  Mincio,  and  connect 
with  the  right  wing ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  other 
division  and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  marched  to  Man- 
tua to  raise  the  siege.  Napoleon  with  his  edgle^ye 
»aw  this  new  mistake  of  dividing  the  centre,  and  flew 
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with  the  swiftness  of  the  eagle's  wing  to  profit  of  tho 
fault.  Sending  General  Despinois  and  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Herbin,  with  a  few  battalions,  to  pursue  the  re 
treating  Quasdonowich  upon  Saint-Ozetto,  he  counter- 
marched the  divisions  of  Massena  and  Augereau  with 
rapidity — the  former  toward  Lonato,  where  its  rear- 
guard under  General  Pigeon  had  taken  up  a  good 
position  ;  the  latter  upon  Montechiaro,  behind  Castigli-^ 
one,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  disorderly  manner 
in  which  General  Valletta  had  allowed  the  rear-guard 
to  retire,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
2d,  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Mincio  ;  Liptay's  divis- 
ion and  another  occupying  Castiglione,  and  Bayalitch's, 
with  the  cavalry,  approaching  Lonato,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  open  communications  with  the  right  wing,  whose 
discomfiture  and  retreat  were  not  yet  known.  On  the 
3d  was  fought  the  battle,  called  of  Lonato  :  the  Aus-* 
trian  force  being  about  thirty  thousand,  and  the  French 
about  twenty-three  thousand.  Augereau,  with  the  right 
wing  of  the  French,  was  at  Montechiaro ;  Massena, 
forming  the  centre,  was  in  Lonato,  supported  by  the 
commander-in-chief  at  Ponte  di  San  Marco  ;  on  the 
extreme  left.  General  Salo  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dezenzano,  keeping  in  check  the  troops  of  Quasdo* 
nowich's  division.  At  daybreak,  the  enemy  made  a 
vigorous  charge  upon  Lonato  and  carried  it :  the  com- 
mander-in-chief then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
froops,  retook  Lonato,  and  cut  in  half  the  Austrian  line, 
which  had  been  extended  very  far  to  the  right,  with  the 
hope  of  communicating  with  Quasdonowich's  force; 
drove  one  part  back  upon  Mincio,  and  the  other  upon 
Salo,  where,  being  pursued  by  St.  Hilaire,  they  were 
intercepted  by  General  Soret,  and  obliged  to  lay  down 
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their  arms.  On  the  French  right,  Augereau  began  the 
attack,  and  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  that 
general  displayed  the  utmost  valor  and  ability,  Castigli- 
f/ne  was  carried,  and  Liptay  driven  with  great  loss  be- 
yond the  Mincio.  In  the  meantime,  Wurmser  had 
entered  Mantua,  on  the  1st  of  August:  finding  the  be- 
sieging array  had  retired,  he  sent  a  part  of  his  troops 
toward  Marcaria  in  pursuit  of  it;  and  despatched  the 
rest  to  reinforce  the  divisions  which  he  had  left  upon 
the  Mincio ;  but  they  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in 
the  battle  of  Lonato.  On  the  4th,  Wurmser  was  occu- 
pied with  rallying  his  troops,  renewing  his  artillery^ 
"and  taking  up  a  position  in  front  of  Castiglione.  About 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Napoleon  reconnoitred  the 
Austrian  line  of  battle,  and  found  that  it  presented  a 
formidable  array  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
men.  His  own  course,  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  battle  which  was  to  be  fought  the  next  day,  was, 
first,  to  provide  that  the  troops  of  Quasdonowich's  di- 
vision were  kept  from, the  scene  of  action,  and  secondly, 
that  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  his  own  troops 
were  assembled  during  the  evening  at  Castiglione.  He 
despatched  orders  to  Serrurier,  who  was  at  Marcaria 
with  five  thousand  men,  to  march  all  night,  and  fall 
upon  the  enemy's  left  at  daybreak,  which  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  the  battle  to  be  opened  in  front.  He  then 
ordered  Castiglione  to  be  entrenched,  and  set  out  for 
Lonato.  Quasdonowich's  division  having  been  de- 
feated at  Salo  and  Lonato,  and  driven  back  fi-om 
Brescia,  had  been  completely  disordered  and  broken 
up  ;  and  being  confused  by  the  rapid  marches  of  their 
foes,  who  appeared  in  full  force  at  one  moment  at 
Brescia,  and  at  another  at  Lonato,  they  were  wander- 
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ing  about  in  utter  confusion.     Throughout  the  day, 
Herbin,   D'Allemagne,  Soret,   and  St.  Hilaire,  were 
pursuing  them  closely  ;  and  whole  battalions  laid  down 
their  arms  at  Saint-Ozetto,  Gavardo,  and  elsewhere. 
A  singular  incident  occurred  with  one  of  these  corps  at 
Lonato,  where  the  French  force  was  not  more  than 
twelve  hundred  men.    A  body  of  four  or  five  thousand 
Austrians,  being  informed  by  the  peasants  of  the  small 
number  of  the  French  soldiers  in  that  town,  hoped  to 
make  their  way  through  to  Mantua,  and  accordingly 
summoned  the  place  to  surrender.     The  flag  of  truce 
entered  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  Na- 
poleon was  coming  in  from  Castiglione.     He  ordered 
his  numerous  stafl^to  niount,  had  the  officer  brought  in, 
and  the  bandage  taken  off  his  eyes  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  and  splendor  of  the  headquarters  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief.    "  Go  ?ind  tell  your  general,"  said 
Napoleon,  "that  I  allow  him  eight  minutes  to  lay  down 
his  arms;  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  French  army :  after 
that  time  there  is  no  hope  for  him."     Terrified  by  this 
confident  style,  and  fatigi;ed  and  disheartened  by  wan- 
dering for  some  days  without  knowledge  of  their  posi- 
tion, these  men  laid  down  their  arms  to  one  fourth 
their  number.     The  rest  of  the  4th  and  the  whole 
night  were  occupied  in  calling  together  all  the  troops 
and  concentrating  them  at  Castiglione.     Before  day- 
break on  the  5th,  a  French  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men  occupied  an  excellent  position  on  the  heights  of 
that  town.     As  soon  as  the  fire  of  Serrurier's  division, 
which  in  the  illness  of  that  officer  was  commanded  by 
(jcneral  Fiorella,  was  heard  on  the  right,  the  whole 
ormy  advanced.     The  Austrian  left  rested  upon  the 
hill  of  Medole,  which  was  the  principal  centre  of  con- 
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flict.  Marmont  directed  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  against 
it,  and  Verdier  led  a  charge  by  which  it  was  carried 
the  centre  under  Augereau,  and  the  right  under  Mas- 
sena,  were  then  driven  back,  while  Fiorella  took  the 
'eft  in  rear.  The  Austrians,  routed  at  all  points,  re- 
treated in  confusion  beyond  the  Mincio ;  Wurmser 
himself,  whose  headquarters  were  surprised  by  the  light 
artillery,  was  very  near  being  captured ;  and  nothing 
but  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  French  troops,  who 
had  been  executing  such  extraordinary  marclies  for 
the  last  four  or  five  days,  prevented  the  whole  Austrian 
army  from  being  taken  prisoners,  or  put  to  the  sword. 
An  Austrian  corps  blockading  Peschiera  were  attacked 
by  Colonel  Suchet  with  great  gallantry,  and  broken 
with  the  loss  of  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  These 
battles  decided  the  campaign.  Wurmser  having  lost 
half  his  army,  withdrew  his  men  in  every  direction 
and  retired  into  the  Tyrol.  On  the  7th,  Napoleon, 
with  Serrurier's  division,  took  Verona  after  a  brief,  but 
sharp  assault.  Masse na,  on  the  11th,  reoccupied  the 
Montebaldo ;  and  Augereau  ascended  to  the  heights 
of  Alia.  On  the  12th,  St  Hilaire,  pursuing  Quasdo- 
nowich,  took  possession  of  all  the  posts  on  the  right  of 
Lake  Garda,  as  high  as  Riva.  Thus,  in  twelve  days, 
between  the  29th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August,  the 
French  army,  which,  like  a  spring,  had  been  pressed 
in  upon  itself,  only  to  fly  back  with  irresistible  recoil, 
had  left  their  positions,  destroyed  the  second  Austrian 
army,  and  recovered  all  their  positions,  having  taken 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  seventy  cannon,  and  nine 
stands  of  colors,  and  killed  or  wounded  twenty-five 
thousand  men  ;  with  a  loss  of  fourteen  hundred  taken, 
fix  hundred  killed,  and  five  thousand  wounded,  for  the 
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most  part  slightly.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
of  a  finer  display  of  the  perfection  of  military  art  than 
this  brief  campaign ;  in  which  the  observer  is  at  a  loss 
^-'hether  most  to  admire  the  profound  intellectual  rea- 
sonings in  which  the  arrangements  had  their  origin,  or 
the  energy  and  valor  with  which  they  were  executed. 
The  besieging  train  before  Mantua  having  been  sacri- 
ficed, Napoleon,  in  resuming  operations  in  regard  to  it, 
contented  himself  with  a  mere  blockade,  which  was 
established  under  General  Sahuguet. 

During  the  last  fortnight  of  Augtlsti  both  armies 
were  vigorously  recruiting  :  Wurraser,  whose  head 
quarters  were  at  Trent,  received  an  accession  of 
twenty  thousand,  and  about  the  same  number  from 
Kellerman's  army  joined  Napoleon.  The  campaign 
reopened  on  the  1st  of  September ;  and  the  Austrians, 
in  its  inception,  made  the  same  fatal  error  of  dividing 
their  force,  while  Napoleon  held  a  central  position  in 
front  of  them.  Wurmser,  at  the  head  of  three  divisions 
and  a  fine  cavalry,  consisting,  in  all,  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  marched  from  Trent,  by  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta 
and  through  Bassano,  to  the  relief  of  Mantua,  leaving 
Davidowich,  with  his  headquarters  at  Roveredo,  in 
command  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  two  divisions, 
one  under  Wukassowich,  with  its  vanguard  at  Serra- 
valle,  and  the  other  under  the  Prince  de  Reuss  at 
Mori,  with  its  vanguard  at  the  bridge  of  Sarca.  As 
soon  as  Napoleon  heard  of  Wurmser's  intentions,  he 
determined  instantly  to  throw  his  whole  army  on 
Davidowich,  and  accomplish  the  double  object  of  de- 
stroying that  wing  in  detail,  and  of  preventing  any 
detachments  being  sent  to  the  army  of  the  Rhinei 
Accordingly,  leaving  Geneial  Kilmaine,  at  Verona  and 
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Legnano,  to  guard  the  Adige,  and  cover  the  blockade 
of  Milan,  he  ordered  the  left  wing  of  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  Vaubois's  division,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Lake  de  Garda,  to  advance  upon  Trent,  upon  the  1st 
of  September ;  and  at  the  same  time,  w^ith  Massena  s 
division,  followed  by  Augereau's,  he  marched  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adige.  St.  Hilaire,  commander  or 
Vaubois's  vanguard,  attacked  Reuss  furiously  at  the 
bridge  of  Sarca,  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
made  many  prisoners,  and  pursued  the  enemy  to  Mori ; 
while  General  Pigeon,  in  command  of  Massena's  van, 
overthrew  Wukassowich  at  Serravalle,  and  pursued 
them  with  much  loss  to  Saint-Marc.  On  the  4th,  the 
armies  met  in  front  of  Roveredo  ;  after  an  obstinate 
contest,  Napoleon,  at  a  critical  moment,  ordered  Gen- 
eral Dubois  to  charge  with  five  hundred  horse,  which 
decided  the  day.  The  Austrians  flying,  entered  Rov- 
eredo intermixed  with  the  French  in  close  pursuit,  and 
finally  rallied  in  a  defile  before  Galliano,  where  David- 
owich  held  a  reserve  between  the  mountains.  Send- 
ing some  tirailleurs  to  annoy  the  enemy  from  the 
heights,  Napoleon  ordered  a  charge  of  nine  battalions 
in  close  column  through  the  defile ;  the  enemy,  over- 
whelmed and  swept  away,  fled  with  the  loss  of  seven 
hundred  men,  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  seven 
stands  of  colors.  At  daybreak,  on  the  5th,  the  French 
army  entered  Trent ;  and  Davidowich,  who  had  rallied 
the  wreck  of  his  army  behind  the  Avisio,  three  leagues 
fi'om  that  city,  having  been  turned  and  then  charged  by 
Vaubois,  abandoned  his  position  in  great  confusion, 
and  Vaubois  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avisio.     Thus,  within  five  days  from  the  opening  of 
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ihe  cairpaign,  tne  Austrian  right  of  twenty  thousamj 
men  was  utterly  discomfited  and  destroyed. 

About  this  time,  Wurmser,  supposing  that  Napoleon 
wns  about  to  march  to  Innspruck  to  join  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  advancing  to 
t^^e  Adige  and  cutting  off  the  French  army  from  Italy. 
He  had  scarcely  began  to  execute  this  presumptuous 
design,  when  Napoleon,  like  an  offended  deity,  was 
thundering  down  the  passes  of  the  Brenta  upon  him, 
and  he,  with  the  fragment  of  an  army,  was  flying  for 
bis  life  to  Mantua.  On  the  5th,  Wurmser,  who,  with 
the  divisions  of  Sebottendorf,  Quasdonowich,  and  Me 
zaros,  was  descending  the  Brenta  to  Bassano,  advanced 
the  last  to  Vicenza,  with  orders  to  attack  Verona. 
Napoleon  heard  of  this  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  and 
resolved  instantly  to  proceed  down  the  Brenta  and  at- 
tack Wurmser  and  the  other  two  divisions  at  Bassano; 
if  they  retired  toward  the  Adige,  he  had  them  cut  off 
from  communication  with  Austria;  if  they  drew  off 
toward  the  Frioul,  he  had  Mezai'os's  division  shut  in 
between  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige,  and  a  certain  prey. 
But  everything  depended  on  the  rapidity  of  the  march. 
On  the  6th,  at  daybreak,  placing  Augereau  in  front  and 
Massena  in  the  second  column,  Napoleon  began  to  de- 
scend the  defiles  of  the  Brenta :  on  the  7th,  he  fell  in 
with  Wurmser's  rear  at  Primolano,  posted  in  what  was 
deemed  an  impregnable  position.  The  light-infantry 
were  sent  forward  to  skirmish  on  the  heights,  and  three 
battalions  charging  in  three  close  columns,  the  double 
line  of  the  Austrians  was  broken,  and  forty-two  hundred 
prisoners,  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  five  stands  of 
colors  taken.  On  the  same  day,  Wurmser's  head- 
quarters, with  Sebottendorf's  and  Quasdonowich's  di 
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visions  and  the  reserves,  reached  Bassano,  which  is  at 
the  termination  of  the  defiles ;  and  a  line  of  battle  twen- 
ty thousand  strong  was  drawn  up  on  the  plain,  and  six 
battalions  posted  in  the  passes  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Before  daylight  on  the  8th,  Napoleon  was  at  the  ad- 
vanced posts ;  at  six  o'clock  the  parses  were  carried  ; 
and'Augereau  and  Massena  assailing  the  enemy's  line 
with  impetuosity,  it  broke  in  every  direction  and  fled 
into  Bassano.  The  bridge  was  carried  by  a  charge  in 
close  column,  and  by  three  o'clock  the  army  was  in 
Bassano,  capturing  six  thousand  prisoners,  eight  stands 
of  colors,  thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred 
ammunition-wagons,  and  two  ponton  trains.  Pushing 
on,  Quasdonowich,  with  three  thousand  men,  was  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  army  and  thrown  back  upon 
the  Frioul,  while  Wurmser,  separated  fi*om  his  com- 
munication with  Austria,  rallied  at  Vicenza,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Mezaros.  He  who,  eight  days  before, 
had  been  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men  at  Trent 
and  Roveredo,  had  now  but  sixteen  thousand  men 
imited  under  him,  and  was  in  infinite  peril  of  being 
surrounded,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
Massena  advanced  to  Vicenza,  and  Augereau  to 
Padua  :  Wurmser's  only  escape  was  into  Mantua. 
Kilmaine  was  at  Verona  with  three  thousand  men,  and 
as  Wurmser  had  lost  his  pontons,  his  arrest  at  the 
Adige  would  have  been  inevitable,  had  Napoleon's 
order  to  destroy  the  bridge  been  faithfully  complied 
with  ;  but  a  lieutenant-colonel,  charged  with  destroying 
the  bridge  at  Legnano,  neglected  to  do  it,  and  Wurm 
ser  crossed  the  Adige  upon  it,  and  marched  for  Man 
<ua.  Vexed  at  the  failure  of  his  prospect  of  terminating 
the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  the  old  marshal  and  all 
Vol.  I.- -9 
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his  army,  Napoleon  advanced  through  Arcole  to  Ronco 
on  the  Adige,  and  pushed  forward  General  Pigeon 
with  Massena's  vanguard  to  Sanguinetto,  and  Murat 
with  five  hundred  light-horse  to  Cerea  to  reconnoitre, 
in  hopes  of  yet  cutting  Wurmser  off  before  he  reached 
Milan.  But  the  old  marshal  turned  in  his  rage.  He 
deployed  his  whole  army  around  Ceva,  and  captiired 
three  or  four  hundred  of  the  light  vanguard  ;  Napoleon 
himself,  having  galloped  up  to  the  village,  had  only 
time  to  clap  his  spurs  to  his  horse  and  escape  before 
Wurmser  came  up  to  the  spot,  and  learning  the  cir^ 
cumstances  from  an  old  woman,  sent  in  pursuit  in 
every  direction,  with  particular  orders  to  bring  him  in 
alive.  At  Villa-Impenta  on  the  12th,  and  at  Due-Cas- 
telli  on  the  14th,  similar  slight  successes  were  had,  in 
the  capture  of  battalions  of  five  hundred  men — suc- 
cesses which,  though  trifling,  encouraged  the  Austrians 
to  keep  the  field.  The  garrison  of  Mantua  came  out ; 
and  Wurmser  encamped  with  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  of  whom  five  thousand  were  cavalry, 
behind  St.  George's.  On  the  16th,  General  Bon,  in 
command  of  Augereau's  division,  having  on  the  13th 
taken  seventeen  hundred  prisoners  and  twenty-four 
pieces  of  artillery  at  Legnano,  and  liberated  five  hunr 
dred  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  at  Ceva  and  else^ 
where,  now  advanced  to  Governolo,  and  formed  the 
left  wing  of  the  army:  Massena,  in  the  centre,  occu- 
pied Due-Castelli ;  while  Sahuguet  had  collected  the 
blockading  troops  at  La  Favorita  on  the  right,  and 
Kilmaine  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry.  The  French  array  in  all  amounted  to  twen- 
ty-four thousand  men.  On  the  19th,  General  Bon  ad- 
vanced fron*   *T^overnolo  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Mincio  upon  St.  George's,  but  was  met  with  great 
force  and  somewhat  repulsed;  at  the  same  time,  Sahu- 
guet  attacked  on  the  right,  and  the  enemy  thinking  that 
the  whole  line  was  in  motion,  sent  all  their  reserves 
into  action.  Massena  then  charged  in  column  on  the 
centre,  threw  the  Austrians  into  disorder,  and  drove 
them  into  the  town,  taking  eleven  pieces  of  cannon, 
three  standards,  and  three  thousand  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  a  mounted  regiment  of  cuirassiers.  On  the 
21st,  Wurmser  made  a  final  attempt  to  regain  the 
Adige  by  an  attack  on  Governolo,  but  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  men  and  six,  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  driving  in  all  the 
epemy,  and  shutting  up  Wurmser  with  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  completed  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  In 
nin^eteen  days,  from  the  time  that  the  campaign  had 
opened.  Napoleon  had  traversed  an  immense  circuit, 
■ — from  Verona  up  the  Adige.  to  Trent,  and  thence 
along  the  valley  of  the  Brenta  to  Bassano,  and  thence 
to  Mantua:  he  had  utterly  disorganized  and  demohshed 
an  Austrian  army  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  he  had  killed 
three  thousand  of  the  enemy,  wounded  six  thousand, 
and  made  eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  and  taken  sev- 
enty-five pieces  of  cannon.  His  Own  loss  had  been 
eighteen  hundred  killed,  forty-three  hundred  wounded, 
and  fourteen  hundred  taken. 

No  operations  in  the  field  took  place  during  the 
month  of  October ;  but  the  campaign  recommenced  or 
the  1st  of  November.  The  Austrians  had  assembled 
two  armies  ;  one  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  under 
Davidowich,  in  the  Tyrol ;  the  other  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  under  Alvinzi,  in  the  Frioul.  The  French 
army  which  had  been  recruited  during  Sej)tember  and 
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October  by  twelve  battalions  from  the  army  of  La 
Vendee,  amounted,  exclusively  of  ten  thousand  occu- 
pied around  Mantua,  to  thirty-two  thousand  men,  and 
was  disposed  as  follows  :  twelve  thousand  were  under 
Vaubois,  in  Trent  and  on  the  Avisio ;  eight  thousand 
under  Massena  were  advanced  to  Bassano,  observing 
Alvinzi ;  while  in  a  central  point,  behind  both  these 
advanced  positions,  upon  which,  if  driven  in,  both 
could  concentrate,  and  from  which  Napoleon  could  in 
a  brief  space  give  aid  to  either,  namely,  at  Verona, 
headquarters  were  established,  with  Augereau's  divis- 
ion and  the  reserves  of  cavalry,  amounting  in  all  to 
twelve  thousand  men.  Napoleon's  concentric  positiotls 
were  admirably  adapted  for  safety  and  defence,  in  ca^e 
reverses  should  be  sdstained';  while  his  offensive  plan 
was,  if  he  could  drive  Alvinzi  back  to  the  Piave,  to 
ascend  the  Brenta  by  Bassano,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Vaubois  fall  upon  Davidowich.  This  union  of  pru- 
dence in  his  dispositions  with  boldness  in  his  designs 
is  the  characteristic  greatness  of  Napoleon,  which  com- 
mends his  campaigns  at  once  to  the  profound  respect 
of  the  military  critic  and  the  unbounded  admiration  0^ 
the  popular  reader.  No  man  was  ever  more  daring,  or 
less  rash.  In  making  provision  for  a  bold  operation, 
he  never  put  anything  at  risk,  or  violated  any  laW  of 
regular  military  science.  The  importance  of  always 
having  a  defensive  plan,  in  case  the  offensive  scheme 
should  be  frustrated,  and  the  perfection  of  the  one  es- 
tablished on  this  occasion,  were  strikingly  displayed 
before  the  campaign  was  ended. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  Alvinzi  crossed  the  Piave 
on  two  bridges,  and  advanced  in  three  columns  upon 
Bassarv*.     Massena  having  manoeuvred  in  such  u  way 
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afl  to  compel  him  to  deploy  his  whole  army,  and  show 
■!ls  force  to  be  forty  thousand,  retired  to  Vicenza,  where 
Napoleon  joined  him  with  Augereau's  division  and  the 
reserves.  On  the  6th,  at  daybreak,  Napoleon  marched 
out  to  attack  Alvinzi,  who  had  crossed  the  Brenta  and 
approached  Vicenza.  The  Austrian  right,  under  Quas- 
donowich,  was  at  Lenove,  between  Vicenza  and  Bas- 
sano ;  the  left  was  commanded  by  Provera ;  while  the 
centre,  under  Liptay,  was  advanced  to  Carmignano : 
Hohenzollern  being  in  reserve.  Ma^sena,  at  dawn,  at- 
tacked the  left  and  centre,  and  after  a  protracted  con- 
flict, drove  them  back  across  the  Brenta  with  great  loss ; 
and  Napoleon,  with  Augereau's  division,  drove  the 
right  into  Bassano  about  four  o'clock  in  the.  afternoon, 
and  was  hastening  to  force  the  bridge  and  enter  the 
town,  when  a  party  of  nine  hundred  Croats  threw  them- 
selves into  a  village,  and  defended  it  with  such  obsti- 
nacy that,  before  they  were  taken,  the  delay  prevented 
the  French  from  passing  the  Brenta  that  night:  and 
the  intelligence  which  arrived  from  Vaubois's  wing, 
compelled  them  to  pause  in  their  career  of  victory  and 
retire  at  once  to  Verona.  Vaubois,  according  to  orders 
from  Napoleon,  began  operations  by  attacking  the  ene- 
my's positions  at  St.  Michael  and  Sogonzano,  behind 
Trent,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  November,  but  without 
success.  He  was  then  attacked  in  great  force,  driven 
from  the  Avisio,  and  retreated  through  Trent  upon 
Galliano ;  when  Landon,  with  his  Tyrolese,  descend- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  outflanked  him,  and 
threatened  to  occupy  Montebaldo  and  Rivoli,  and  cut 
off  Vaubois's  retreat  to  Verona.  Intelligence  of  these 
disasters  reached  Napoloon  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th:  he  immediately  sent  Colonel  Vignoles. 
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of  his  staff,  with  orders  to  collect  all  the  troops  lie 
could  find,  and  march  upon  La  Corona  and  Rivoli. 
He  found  a  battalion  which  had  just  arrived  from  La 
Vendee,  and  being  joined  by  Joubert  with  a  regiment 
fiom  before  Mantua,  those  positions  were  secured,  and 
Vaubois  then  crossed  to  the  right  bank  and  occupied 
them  in  force.  On  the  7th,  Napoleon  led  the  whole 
French  army  back  through  Vicenza  into  Verona.  He 
then  set  out  for  Rivoli,  and  having  assembled  Vaubois's 
division  on  the  plateau,  addressed  them  thus :  "  Sol- 
diers, I  am  not  satisfied  with  you;  you  have  shown 
neither  discipline,  perseverance,  nor  bravery  :  no  posi- 
tion could  rally  you  :  you  abandoned  yourselves  to 
panic.  You  were  driven  from  positions  where  a  few 
brave  men  might  have  arrested  an  army.  Soldiers  of 
the  thirty^riinth  and  eightyififth,  you  are  riot  French 
soldiers.  Quartermaster-general !  let  it  be  inscribed 
on  their  colors:  '' They  no  longer  form  a  part  of  the 
army  of  Italy  J  "  The  ^^Quirites^^  of  Cesar  was  not 
more  magical  in  its  effects.  The  men  burst  into  tears' : 
several  grenadiers,  who  had  received  distinctions  for 
their  bravery,  cried  out:  "  General,  we  have  been 
slandered  :  place  us  in  the  van,  and  you  will  see 
whether  the  thirty-ninth  and  eighty-fifth  belong  to  the 
army  of  Italy !"  Napoleon  then  seemed  to  relent,  and 
promised  them  one  more  opportunity  to  recover  their 
character.  Having  thus  restored  confidence  in  the 
left  wing,  he  returned  to  Verona. 

Meanwhile,  Alvinzi,  who,  after  the  battle  of  the  6th, 
was  at  three  o'clock  on  the  7th  in  full  retreat  for  the 
Piave,  returned  as  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  French,  and  was  now  in  position  on  iho 
heights  ol  Galdiero,  within  three  leagues  of  Verona. 
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Napolepn,  on  the  lltb,  made  some  demonstrations 
against  him,  upon  which  it  became  obvious  that  he  in 
tended  to  receive  battle  in  that  position.  On  the  12th,  Na 
poleon  marched  out:  Alvinzi's  left  rested  on  the  marsb 
of  A.rcole,  and  was  impregnable  :  his  centre  was  on  Cal- 
diero,  and  his  right  on  Colognola.  But  the  last  was 
in  a  false  position,  being  outflanked  by  a  hill  which  it 
had  neglected  to  occupy.  Massena,  who  had  received 
orders  to  occupy  this  height,  sent;  Lqunay  with  a  bri- 
gade, who  scaled  t\}.e  hill,  but  becoming  too  far  ad- 
vanced, was  cut  off,  and  made  prisoner,  and  the  enemy 
took  possession  of  the  hill.  The  whole  line  became 
engaged,  and  the  fire  continued  during  the  day :  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  French  artillery  became 
fastened  in  the  mud  :  but  no  impression  was  made  on 
the  Austrian  positions,  and  at  night  Napoleon  returned 
to  his  camp  before  Verona.  His  situation  was  one  of 
infinite  peril.  Vaubois  had  lost  four  thousand,  and 
had  not  now  more  than  eight  thousand  men.  Napo- 
leon's own  force  after  the  battle  of  Caldiero,  did  not 
exceed  thirteen  thousand,  and  Alyinzi  had  at  least 
thirty-five  thousand,  posted  in  admirable  positions. 
From  these  dangers,  the  inventive  genius  of  Napoleon 
alone  afforded  a  resource. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
localities  around  Verona.  The  road  from  Verona  to 
Vicenza  runs  through  Villa  Nuova,  a  town  situated  on 
the  small  stream  of  the  Aplon,  about  three  miles  above 
the  village  of  Arcole,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aplon,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  above  Alvaredo, 
where  the  rivulet  falls  into  the  Adige.  To  the  left  of 
the  road  from  Verona  to  Villa  Nuova,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aplon,  the  Austrian  army  was  as- 
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sembled  around  Caldiero.  The  triangle  between  the 
road,  the  Adige,  and  the  Aplon,  is  a  deep  marsh,  trav- 
ersed by  three  chaussees  which  branch  out  from  the 
ferry  of  Ronco,  on  the  Adige,  half  a  mile  above  Alva- 
redo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aplon.  The  left  chaussee 
runs  from  RoncO  to  Verona,  through  the  village  of  Por- 
cil,  which  is  upOn  the  edge  of  the  mafsh  :  the  centre 
chaussee,  which  leads  through  Arcole  to  Villa  Nuova, 
runs  from  Ronco  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
Aplon,  then  proceeds  up  along  the  right  bank  of  that 
stream  about  a  half  a  mile,  to  a  stone  bridge,  which  it 
crosses,  and  enters  Arcole,  and  then  goes  along  the 
left  bank  to  Villa  Nuova  :  the  right  chaussee  descends 
the  Adige  from  Ronco  to  Alvaredo.  Napoleon  having 
found  Caldiero  impregnable  in  front,  and  feeling  thd.t 
thirteen  thousand  men  could  never  contend  upon  a 
plain  against  forty  thousand,  determined  to  pass  round 
behind  Verona  to  Ronco,  to  cross  there  and  take  Al- 
vinzi  in  flank  and  rear  through  these  chaussees,  in 
which  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  lost,  and  every- 
thing depended  on  the  courage  and  force  of  the  fronts 
of  columns.  This  brilliant  conception  of  the  mind  of 
the  commander-in-chief  was,  however,  concealed  from 
the  troops. 

At  nightfall  on  the  14th  of  November,  the  army 
were- withdrawn  from  the  camp  of  Verona,  marshalled 
in  three  columns,  led  across  the  city,  out  of  the 
gate  toward  Milan,  and  over  the  Adige.  A  profound 
silence  prevailed,  and  the  brave  men,  disheartened  by 
the  affair  at  Caldiero,  supposed  that  a  retreat  was  be- 
gun, and  that  the  land  in  which  they  won  such  glory 
was  to  be  aoandoned.  Suddenly  they  were  wheeled 
to  the  left,  and  found  themselves  descendin;^  the  right 
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Dank  of  the  Adige  to  Ronco,  where  they  crossed  on  a 
bridge  constructed  by  Andreossi,  and  tlien  discovered; 
that,'  instead  of  retiring,  they  were  about  to  take  the 
enemy  in  flank.  Every  one  comprehended  the  splen- 
did design  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  utmost 
confidence  prevailed.  On  the  following  morning,  the 
aimy  was  divided  into  three  columns  :  one  on  the  right 
chaussee,  under  Guyeux,  which  was  to  cross  the  Aplon 
at  Alvaredo,  ascend  the  left  bank  of  that  rivulet,  and 
cut  off  the  retreat ;  one  under  Augereau  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  was  to  pass  along  the  centre 
road  through  Arcole  ;  and  a  third  under  Massena, 
which  ascended  the  left  dike  toward  Porcil,  and  thus 
obviated  the  only  danger  which  this  daring  plan  carried 
with  it — that  Alvinzi,  by  a  rapid  march,  might  move 
off  upon  his  right  beyond  Verona,  and  communicate 
with  Davidowich.  The  columns  all  advanced  at  the 
same  time.  Massena  reached  the  village  of  Porcil, 
whence  the  steeples  of  Verona  were  seen  :  the  centre 
column  advanced  along  the  chaussee  of  Arcole,  until 
the  head  of  it  was  near  the  bridge,  when  a  heavy  fire 
was  opened  on  their  right  flank  by  two  battalions  of 
Croats  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  who  had  bivouacked 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aplon,  having  their  right  toward 
the  bridge  and  theu-  left  toward  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
being  stationed  there  to  observe  Legnano.  Being  sep- 
arated only  by  the  stream  from  the  chaussee,  which 
here  runs  along  the  right  bank,  their  front  fire  told  with 
fearful  effect  upon  the  flank  of  the  column ;  and  it  fell 
bark  precipitately  to  the  point  where  the  chaussee  turned 
ofl"  from  the  rivulet,  and  was  no  longer  exposed  to  a 
fire  from  the  left  bank.  Augereau  in^mediately  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  two  battalions  and  rushed  for- 
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Ward  to  the  bridge ;  but  the  flank  fire  speedily  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back  upon  his  division.     Meanwhile, 
Alvinzi  had  become  apprized  of  the  attack  upon  his 
right,  and  though  he  supposed  that  only  some  light 
troops  had  been  sent  into  the  marshes,  he  saw  the  vital 
necessity  of  clearing  them  out  without  any  delay.    He 
accordingly  ordered  a  division  under  Provera  to  sweep 
the  left  chaussee  :  they  advanced  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  Massena  allowed  them  to  get  fairly  upon 
it,  and  then,  charging  with  desperate  impetuosity,  broke 
the  column  and  drove  it  off  with  great  loss.     About 
the  same  time,  Metrouski's  division  marched  down  the 
centre  chaussee ;  but  the  moment  they  had  passed  the 
elbow  in  the  road,  they  were  assailed  by  Augereau's 
column,  and  routed  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners  and 
cannon,  and  a  great  number  of  killed.    The  most  reso- 
lute efforts  were  then  made  to  carry  the  bridge,  which 
would   enable  them    to    reach  Villa-Nuova   and    cut 
off  Alvirizi's   retreat :   but   several    attacks  were  re- 
pulsed.    Napoleon  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  seized  a  flag,  rushed  upon  the  bridge,  and 
planted  it  there.     The  column,  which  had  reached  the 
^**.ntre  of  the  bridge,  was  there  met  by  a  fresh  division 
of  the  Austrians,  while  the  flanking  fire  again  opened 
with  increased  force :  it  retreated,  carrying  Napoleon 
with  them,  seizing  him  by  the  arms  and  clothes,  and 
dragging  him  along  among  the  dead,  the  dying,  and 
/he  smoke.     He  was  precipitated  into  a  morass,  ia 
which  he  sank  to  the  middle,  surrounded  by  the  ene 
my.     A  cry  was  instantly  heard  :  *'  Forward,  soldiers, 
io  save  the  general !"    The  grenadiers  rallied,  charged 
with  irresistible  fury,  drove  the  enemy  over  the  bridge, 
and  saved  Napoleon.     Lannes  received  three  wounds, 
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and  Muiron,  aide-de-camp,  was  killed,  while  covering 
the  genei'al  with  their  persons. 

Meanwhile,  Alvinzi,  becoming  at  last  apprized  that 
he  was  assaulted  in  flank  by  the  whole  French  army, 
precipitately  abandoned  Caldiero,  and  retreated  behind 
the  Aplon.  General  Guyeux,  who  had  been  delayed 
in  crossing  that  stream,  marched  up  the  left  bank  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  possession  of  Arcole 
without  opposition.  The  battle,  though  not  decisive, 
had  driven  Alvinzi  from  Verona,  defeated  two  of  his 
divisions  with  great  loss,  and  restored  to  the  French 
arms  the  prestige  of  victory.  Napoleon,  however,  had 
to  operate  in  reference  to  Vaubois.  Before  the  battle 
of  Arcole  began,  he  had  been  apprized  that  Davido^; 
wich  had  taken  La  Corona  and  Rivoli,  and  that  Vau- 
bois had  retired  to  Bussolengo.  What  had  taken  place 
on  this  day  he  had  not  yet  learned,  but  providing  for  the 
worst,  he  drew  the  whole  army  back  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adige  on  the  inight  of  the  15th,  leaving  a  force 
before  Arcole  to  conceal  the  movement  from  Alvinzi :, 
so  that,  if  Davidowich  had  advanced,  the  two  corps 
of  the  French  army  might  unite,  and  the  danger  of, 
being  cut  off  might  be  avoided.  At  four  the  next 
morning,  intelligence  arrived  that  Davidowich  had  not 
moved,  and  Napoleon  determined  again  to  advance 
against  Alvinzi.  The  latter,  discovering  the  retire- 
ment of  the  French  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, occupied  Arcole  and  Porcil,  and  at  daylight 
advanced  two  columns  along  the  two  dikes.  Tho 
French  crossed  the  bridge  of  Ronco  at  charging  step,, 
fell  upon  the  enemy,  broke  both  columns,  and  drove 
them  beyond  the  morass  with  great  loss,  taking  several, 
standards  and  cannon.      In   the  evening,  Napoleon. 
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upon  the  s? me  considerations  as  before,  withdrew  his 
army  again  over  the  Adige ;  but  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  learning  that  Davidowich  and  Yau- 
bois  retained  their  positions,  he  again  recrossed  the 
bridge,  and  the  heads  of  his  columns  above  half  way 
on  the  chaussees  met  those  of  Alvinzi,  who,  supposing 
that  Napoleon  had  retired  to  Milan,  debouched  from 
his  camp  before  dawn.  On  the  centre  chaussee,  the 
French  after  some  time:  gave  way,  and  the  enemy  ap- 
proached the  bridge,  when  the  -i^egiment  (the  thirty- 
second)  which  Napoleon  had  placed  in  ambush,  lying 
on  their  faces  among  some  willows  on  the  edge  of  the 
chaussee,  suddenly  rose,  fired  a  volley,  charged, with 
bayonet,  and  overthrew  into  the  marsh  a  close  column 
of  three  thousand  Croats,  who  all  perished  there.  On 
the  left  chaussee,  Massena  at  first  met  with  some  diffi- 
culty, but  holding  up  his  hat  u{)on'  the  end  of  his 
sword,  he  charged  at  the  head  of  his  column,  and 
forced  the  enemy  back  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Na- 
poleon now  conceived  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
decisive  trial  of  strength  with  Alvinzi.  Counting  his 
prisoners,  and  estimating  the  enemy's  killed  and 
wounded,  he  inferred  that  in  these  three  days  the 
Austrian  army  had  been  diminished  by  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  which  restored  the  respective  armies  to 
something  like  an  equality.  Accordingly,  in  the  after- 
noon, he  ordered  the  whole  army  to  defile  across  the 
right  chaussee,  and  to  pass  upon  a  bridge  which  had 
been  constructed  across  the  Aplon  near  its  mouth,  and 
tO;  take  position  on  the  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
stream.  Accordingly,  at  two  o'clock,  the  army  came 
into  line,  with  its  left  on  Arcole,>and  its  right  toward 
Legnano ;  the  Austrians  being  on  both  sides  of  the 
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great  road  between  Verona  and  Vicenza,  with  their 
right  on  the  Aplon  and  their  left  on  some  marshes 
As  soon  as  the  engagement  became  general  in  front, 
Major  Hercule  was  sent  with  twenty-five  guides  and 
four  trumpets  to  attack  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy, 
while  Adjutant-General  Lorset,  who  had  been  ordered 
up  from  Legnanowith  six  hundred  men,  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  two  hundred  horse,  turned  the  marshes 
and  took  the  enemy  in  rear.  The  Austrian  line  was 
broken  in  every  direction,  and  closely  pursued  by 
the  whole  army  as  far  as  Villa-Nuova,  and  by  the  cav- 
alry to  Vicenza,  in  the  utmost  disorder.  Having  chased 
the  Austrians  into  Vicenza,  the  French  army  returned 
to  Verona,  amid  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  the  in 
habitants,  who  three  days  before  had  seen  them  march 
out  in  silence  and  despondency.  In  the  th*-^*^  days' 
engagements  at  Arcole,  the  Austrians  lost  twelve  thou- 
?^nd  killed  and  wounded,  six  thousand  prisoners,  foiir 
standards,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  A  staff-offi- 
cer sent  by  Davidowich  to  Alvinzi  being  captured,  it 
was  ascertained,  that  during  those  three  days  the  two 
divisions  of  the  army  had  had  no  communication,  and 
tJiat  Davidowich  was  not  aware  of  anything  that  had 
taken  place.  The  French  army  immediately  marched 
against  him.  Massena  crossed  the  Adige,  joined  Vau- 
bois,  who  on  the  17th  had  been  driven  on  Castel-Nuo- 
vo,  and  they  attacked  Rivoli ;  while  Augereau,  on  the 
left  bank,  marched  on  Dolce,  and  took  fifteen  hundred 
men,  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  ponton  trains. 

The  spirit  of  Austria,  however,  was  not  yet  broken. 
Slie  accumulated  in  the  Frioul  and  the  Tyrol  a  large 
force,  drafted  in  part  from  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
which  was  now  in  winter-quarters,  and  in  part  supplied 
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by  voluntary  enlistment  from  the  great  cities.  In  tne 
beginning  of  January,  1797,  the  Austrian  force  ready 
to  enter  Italy  was,  in  all,  about  seventy  thousand  men 
under  arms.  Their  plan  of  attack  contemplated  the 
same  twofold  line  of  operation  that  had  so  often  proved 
fatal  to  them.  Alvinzi,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Roveredo,  was  to  descend  by  Montebaldo  and  the  up- 
per Adige,  while  Provera,  whose  headquarters  were  at 
Padua,  was  to  ascend  the  lower  Adige,  and  by  one  or 
other  of  these  corps  it  was  hoped  that  Mantua  might 
be  relieved,  and  a  junction  effected  with  the  force  which 
the  pope,  now  actively  opposed  to  the  Republic,  was 
assembling  in  the  south.  On  the  12th,  intelligence 
reached  Verona  that  both  o^  these  Austrian  divisions 
were  in  motion  :  Alvinzi  was  pressing  down  upon 
Joubert,  who  had  been  entrenched  at  La  Corona,  and 
Provera  was  advancing  upon  Augereau,  who  was  at 
Legnano.  Napoleon,  who  was  at  Bologna,  being  in- 
formed of  these  movements,  instantly  came  up  to  Ve- 
rona ;  withdrew  behind  that  city,  on  the  night  of  the 
,12th,  Massena's  division,  which  had  just  routed  Baya- 
litch's  division  which  had  advanced  from  Caldiero , 
and  assembling  such  other  troops  as  he  could  collect, 
stood  ready  to  give  aid  to  Joubert,  or  to  Augereau,  as 
either  might  most  stand  in  need  of  assistance.  The 
intelligence  hitherto  received,  did  not  render  it  possible 
lo  judge  which  of  the  Austrian  divisions  constituted  the 
main  body  of  their  army.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, expresses  came  in  from  both  Joubert  and  Auge- 
reau, which  made  it  certain  that  the  principal  force 
was  with  Alvinzi.  Joubert  had  been  retiring  all  day 
before  an  immense  army  extending  from  the  Adige  to 
Lake   Garda,   and    had   with   difficulty  succeeded  m 
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keeping  possession  of  the  plateau  of  Rivoli :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  force  under  Provera,  on  the  Adige,  did 
not  appear  to  exceed  twenty  thousand  men,  and  Auge*- 
reau's  division  seemed  sufficient  to  defend  the  passage 
of  that  river  against  them.  Napoleon  instantly  put 
Massena's  division  and  the  other  troops  with  him  in 
motion,  to  reach  Rivoli  at  daybreak ;  and  he  mounted 
his  horse  for  the  same  point,  and  arrived  on  the  plateau 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  14th  of  January. 
It  had  been  raining  violently  during  the  evening,  but 
the  weather  had  now  cleared,  and  the  moon  was  shi- 
ning brilliantly.  Napoleon  ascended  several  heights 
and  observed  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  whose  fires 
beyond  the  plateau  lighted  up  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  lake  of  Garda  and  the  Adige.  He  distin- 
guished four  camps,  each  comprising  a  column,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adige,  and  one  upon  the  left  bank  ; 
and  he  calculated  the  force  to  be  about  forty  or  forty- 
five  thousand.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  were  with 
the  fourth  column,  which  was  on  the  road  near  the 
river ;  the  second  and  third  columns  were  in  the  front 
and  on  the  left  of  the  plateau ;  while  the  first,  nearest 
the  lake,  was  extended  very  far  forward,  obviously  with 
the  design  of  getting  in  the  rear  of  the  French  force  on 
the  plateau.  It  was  clear  that  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  columns  were  to  debouch  on  the  plateau,  and 
thus  unite  the  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  of  the 
army.  Napoleon's  plan  was  taken  :  occupying  a  cen- 
tral position  on  the  plateau,  he  determined  to  oppose 
his  whole  army  to  each  of  these  columns  as  they  were 
debouching,  and  to  overwhelm  them  before  they  could 
unite  with  one  another.  The  third  Austrian  column, 
under  Koblos,  wao  spread  along  the  foot  of  Monte- 
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Magnone,  on  the  left  of  the  chapel  of  Saint-Marc 
while  the  infantry  of  the  fourth  column,  cbmmandea 
by  Ocskay,  and  consisting  of  fourteen  battalions,  were 
on  the  ridge  beyond  the  chapel ;  and  the  artillery  and 
infantry  of  that  column,  commanded  by  Quasdonowich, 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  chapel. 
Joubert,  who  had  evacuated  the  chapel,  and  only  held 
the  plateau  by  a  rear-guard,  was  ordered  instantly  to 
regain  it,  and  drive  back  Ocskay 's  column  without 
waiting  for  daylight.  Joubert  despatched  General 
Vial,  who  took  the  chapel,  and  then  assaihng  with  his 
whole  force  Ocskay's  column,  drove  it  back  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  ridge  of  Monte-Magnone  by  daylight* 
Thethird  Austrian  column,  under  Koblos,  then  ascend- 
ed the  heights  on  the  left,  which  it  reached  at  nine 
o'clock;  and  attacking  two  French  regiments  in. line 
in  that  position,  broke  one  of  them,  and  threw  the  whole 
line  into  confusion.  Napoleon  immediately  brought  up 
Massena's  division,  which  had  marched  all  night  and 
was  now  resting  in  the  village  of  Rivoli,  charged  with 
it,  and  put  Koblos's  column  to  flight  by  half-past  ten 
o'clock  ;  and  stood  prepared  to  encounter  Liptay's 
column,  as  it  came  to  the  support  of  Koblos.  Mean- 
while, Quasdonowich,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  on  the  right,  observing  that  Joubert  had  ad- 
vanced very  far  in  pursuit  of  Ocskay,  made  an  effort 
to  ascend  to  the  plateau  and  reach  the  chapel.  He 
ordered  three  battalions  to  attettrpt  the  ascent,  which 
was  here  extremely  steep ;  but  Joubert  ordered  back 
several  of  his  own  battalions,  who  reached  the  chapeJ 
before  the  enemy,  and  repulsed  them  back  into  the 
valley.  Meanwhile,  a  French  battery  of  fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon  on  the  plateau  overwhelmed  all  that  attempt- 
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ed  to  debouch  :  Leclerc  and  Lasalle,  with  five  hundred 
cavalry  in  two  bodies,  charged  with  great  intrepidity 
and  drove  the  enemy  into  the  ravine,  capturing  all  that 
had  reached  the  summit.  This  decided  the  dav.  One 
Austrian  column  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  under 
AVukassowich,  and  all  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  hav.:/g 
been  unable  to  debouch,  were  totally  useless.  In  the 
meantime,  the  first  column,  which  had  advanced  with 
a  view  to  get  behind  the  plateau,  had  encountered  the 
French  reserve  of  two  regiments  which  was  coming  up 
from  Dezenzano,  and  left  one  brigadeto  oppose  it,  and 
with  the  other,  five  thousand  strong,  deployed  on  the 
heights  of  Pipolo,  in  time  to  witness  the  route  of  Oc- 
skay,  Koblos,  and  Liptay.  This  body  was  without 
artillery.  It  was  cannonaded  by  fifteen  cannon  of  the 
reserve  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  attacked  and 
entirely  taken;  while  the  other  brigade  was  driven  back, 
and  pursued  and  dispersed  with  prodigious  loss.  Jou- 
bert  then  advanced  upon  the  retreating  army  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  whole  Austrian  force  seemed  likely  at 
one  time  to  be  taken ;  but  Alvinzi  faced  about  with  a 
reserve,  and  threw  Joubert  back  and  made  good  his 
retreat.  The  Austrian  loss  in  this  great  and  brilliant 
triumph  of  Napoleon,  consisted,  besides  killed  and 
wounded,  of  seven  thousand  prisoners,  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  several  colors.  Napoleon  had  several 
horses  killed,  and  was  more  than  once  surrounded  by 
Jie  enemy. 

At  two  o'clock  on  this  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Rivoli,  Napoleon  was  informed  that  General 
Provera  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Adige  at  Anghiari, 
near  Legnago,  and  to  march  upon  Mantua.  On  the 
15th  Napoleon,  leaving  Massena,  Murat,  and  Joubert. 

10* 
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to  pirsuR  Alvinzi,  which  they  did  with  such  vigor  as 
to  capture  six  thousand  men  during  the  retreat,  j.ut 
himself  at  the  head  of  four  regiments  to  march  to  Man-- 
tua,  a  distance  of  thirteen  leagues.  On  the  16th  Hohen- 
zollern  and  Provera  had  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Si.- 
Georges,  which  was  defended  by  Miolis,  with  fifteen 
hundred  men  ;  Wurmser  had  made  a  sortie  with  the  gar- 
rison and  occupied  a  position  at  La  Favorita.  Napoleon 
immediately  placed  General  Victor,  with  the  four  regi- 
ments which  he  had  brought  from  Rivoli,  between  La 
Favorita  and  Saint-Georges,  to  prevent  the  garrison 
from  joining  the  succoring  army.  Serrurier,  at  the 
head  of  the  blockading  troops,  then  attacked  the  gar- 
rison, and  drove  them  back  into  the  town  by  two  o'clock ; 
and  Victor's  division  attacked  Provera  with  such  vigor 
that  he  capitulated  and  lay  down  his  arms.  In  this 
battle  the  fifty-seventh  won  the  title  of  Terrible,  from 
the  irresistible  fury  with  which  it  attacked  the  Austrian 
line  and  overthrew  everything  in  its  way.  Six  thou- 
sand prisoners,  among  whom  were  several  generals,  and 
a  large  number  of  standards  and  much  baggage,  were 
taken.  Provera's  rear-guard  in  the  meantime  was  at- 
tacked by  a  part  of  Augereau's  division  and  taken : 
and  of  all  his  force,  only  two  thousand  men,  who  had 
remained  beyond  the  Adige,  escaped  :  all  the  rest  were 
killed  or  taken.  The  Austrians  retired,  and  the 
French  advanced,  in  all  directions :  Joubert  entered 
Trent,  and  Massena  occupied  Bassano,  with  his  ad- 
vanced posts  on  the  Piave.  Thus  in  four  days  was  the 
last  and  greatest  army  of  Austria  utterly  destroyed,  with 
the  loss  of  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners,  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  twenty-four  stands  of  colors,  besides 
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ten  tnousand  killed  and  wounded.     Bessieres  carried 
the  colors  to  Paris. 

This  brief  winter  campaign  exhibits,  in  greater  dis- 
tinctness and  splendor  than  any  other  achievement  o' 
Napoleon's  life,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  sys* 
tern  and  manner  of  war.  The  advantages  of  his 
method  of  occupying  a  central  position,  and  by  rapidity 
of  marches  accumulating  united  forces  upon  distinct 
points  of  attack,  are  displayed  in  great  brilliancy.  At 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  he  draws  Massena's  division 
behind  Verona  to  a  point  from  which,  in  the  briefest 
time,  he  could  either  join  Joubert  or  relieve  Mantua, 
as  one  or  the  other  should  be  the  principal  object  of 
attack ;  by  this  corps,  with  which  he  had  marched  all 
night,  the  battle  of  Rivoli  was  decided;  and  by  the 
force  with  which  he  returned  on  the  following  day  to 
Mantua,  the  capitulation  of  Provera  was  effected,  and 
the  fate  of  Wurmser  sealed.  The  battle  of  Rivoli, 
also,  viewed  by  itself,  illustrates  the  same  great  princi- 
ple of  a  united  force  operating  by  successive  radiations 
from  a  centre  against  a  divided  force,  and  shows  it  to 
be  as  applicable  to  a  single  engagement  as  to  a  cam- 
paign. Placing  himself  upon  the  plateau  upon  which 
the  divisions  of  the  Austrian  army  must  debouch,  he 
hurls  the  whole  force  of  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  against  the  separated  parts  of  a  much  larger 
army.  The  lightning-like  rapidity,  too,  and  prodi- 
gious results  which  characterize  these  operations,  are 
features  especially  Napoleonic.  And  there  is  this  con- 
sideration, moreover,  which  may  be  used  in  judging  of 
the  whole  character  and  career  of  this  commander— 
that  wln'le  the  imagination  is  inflamed  by  the  wonders  of 
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ihe  triumph,  so  that  it  instinctively  conceives  of  a  su- 
perhuman energy  and  an  unearthly  destiny,  the  more 
searching  mind  perceives  that  these  immense  effects  are 
the  ordinary  result  of  perfect  science,  applied  by  an  in- 
tellect of  the  first  order  of  quickness  and  accuracy,  and 
urged  by  a  fiery  will,  and  the  most  earnest  exertions 
of  spirit  and  of  body. 

These  occurrences  decided  the  fall  of  Mantua ;  but 
the  pride  of  the  old  marshal  remained  unabated  by 
misfortune.  When  summoned  to  surrender,  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  provisions  for  a  twelvemonth.  A  few 
days  after,  his  principal  aide-de-camp,  Klenau,  came  to 
Serrurier's  headquarters,  and  stated,  that  though  the 
garrison  had  abundant  supplies  for  three  months,  yet, 
as  relief  from  Austria  even  in  that  time  might  be  doubt- 
ful, the  conduct  of  Wurmser  would  be  regulated  by 
the  conditions  he  should  receive ;  Serrurier  replied, 
that  he  should  take  the  orders  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Napoleon  went  to  Roverbella,  and  was  present, 
incognito,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  while  the  conversation 
between  Klenau  and  Serrurier  proceeded.  While  the 
former  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  vast  resources 
for  defence  which  Mantua  still  possessed.  Napoleon 
approached  the  table,  took  a  pen,  and  while  the  discus- 
sion went  on,  wrote  his  decisions  on  the  margin  of 
Wurmser's  proposals.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
handed  the  paper  to  Klenau,  and  said :.  "  If  Wurmser 
had  only  provisions  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and 
talked  of  surrendering,  he  would  not  deserve  an  hon- 
orable capitulation  :  but  I  respect  the  age,  the  bravery, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  marshal.  Here  are  the  con- 
ditions which  I  grant  him  if  he  opens  his  gates  to  mor- 
row.   If  he  delays  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or  two  montiisw 
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he  shall  receive  the  same  terms.  He  may  therefore 
hold  out,  if  he  pleases,  to  his  last  morsel  of  bread.  1 
shall  pass  the  Po  immediately,  and  march  to  Rome. 
You  know  my  views  ;  communicate  them  to  your  gen- 
eral." Klenau,  at  first  astonished  by  this  singular  ad- 
dress, soon  comprehended  who  it  was  that  spoke  to 
him.  He  examined  the  paper,  and  the  generous  treat- 
ment which  it  provided,  filled  him  with  gratitude.  He 
then  acknowledged  that  Wurmser  had  not  provisions 
for  more  than  three  days.  By  these  terms,  the  mar- 
shal, with  his  staflf  and  five  hundred  men,  was  allowed 
to  retire  into  Austria,  and  the  remainder  of  the  garri- 
son were  to  be  surrendered  as  prisoners-of-war,  and  to 
be  sent  to  Trieste  to  be  exchanged.  Napoleon  set  off 
at  once  for  Romagna ;  and  Serrurier  presided  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  surrender.  In  the  three  blockades 
since  June,  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  sol- 
diers had  been  killed  in  the  sorties,  or  had  died  in  the 
hospitals ;  but  the  garrison  still  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  fit  for  ser- 
vice ;  and  besides  Wurmser's  staff,  there  were  in  the 
city  thirty  generals,  and  eighty  commissaries  and 
agents.  Napoleon's  absence  from  the  flattering  spec- 
tacle of  the  general-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  forces  in 
Italy,  a  marshal  of  great  reputation,  delivering  up  his 
sword  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  was  intended  to  impress 
Europe  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
Wurmser  wrote  to  him  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the 
terms  which  he  had  received,  and  subsequently  gave 
him  information  of  a  design  to  poison  him. 

Napoleon  at  once  proceeded  against  the  pope,  who 
when  Wurmser's  army  entered  Italy,  had  refused  to 
ratify  the  armistice  of  Bologna,  and  had  co-operated 
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with  Austria  in  hostilities  against  France.  The  papal 
army  was  routed  on  the  Senio,  Ancona  taken,  and  the 
Apennines  crossed,  when  the  holy  see  sent  in  its 
submission.  The  treaty  of  Tolentino  was  signed  on 
the  19th  of  February  ;  by  this  the  pope  en- 
gaged to  pay  thirty  millions  of  francs,  to  cede 
Avignon  and  the  Venaisin  to  France,  to  abandon  Bo- 
logna, Romagna,  and  Ferrara,  and  to  surrender  one 
hundred  works  of  art,  to  be  selected  by  French  coran 
missioners  ;  among  which  were  subsequently  named 
the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Transfiguration.  Af- 
ter the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Napoleon  returned  to 
Mantua  to  give  orders  for  the  defence  and  armament  of 
the  place,  and  then  visited  Milan.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction at  this  time  of  reviewing  the  forces  which  the 
directory  had  detached  from  the  northern  armies,  and 
sent  into  Italy  across  the  Alps.  These  consisted  of 
two  divisions,  each  of  six  regiments  of  infantry  and  two 
of  cavalry ;  one  division  being  from  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  commanded  by  Bernadotte, 
and  the  other  from  the  ai'my  of  the  Rhine,  and  com- 
manded by  Delmas.  Their  joint  force  was  estimated 
at  thirty  thousand  men,  but  in  actual  strength  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand. 

The  advantages  that  had  been  gained  over  the  Fj'ench 
armies  in  Germany,  and  the  brilliant  repjUtation  which 
the  archduke  Charles  had  acquired  there,  induced  the 
court  of  Vienna,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  to  detach 
six  divisions  from  their  forces  on  the  Rhine  and  send 
them  into  Italy,  and  to  oppose  the  archduke  himself  to 
Napoleon.  To  this  prince,  NapOieon  subsequentl/ 
rendered  a  high  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration :  "  His 
wul,"  he  remarked,  "  belongs  to  the  hqroic  age,  but 
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his  heart  to  that  of  gold:  more  than  all,  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  that  includes  all  things  when  it  is  said  of  a 
prince."  The  orders  of  the  Aulic  council  to  the  arch- 
duke were,  to  cover  the  roads  to  Vienna  through  the 
Frioul :  and  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  established  himself  with  an  army  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men  behind  the  Piave,  which  was 
in  addition  to  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  detachment  of  forty  thousand  from  the  Rhine, 
which  were  expected  to  arrive  in  the  course  of  April. 
The  French  army  now  in  Italy  consisted,  in  all,  of 
eight  divisions  of  infantry  and  a  reserve  of  cavalry,  and 
amounted  in  number  to  sixty-one  thousand  men,  of 
whom  five  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  three  thousand 
belonged  to  the  artillery,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns.  These  were  distributed  as  follows : 
Seventeen  thousand,  consisting  of  Delmas's,  Bara- 
guay  d'Hilliers's,  and  Joubert's  divisions,  and  Du- 
mas's  brigade  of  cavalry,  were  united  near  Trent, 
under  Lieutenant-General  Joubert ;  Massena's,  Ser- 
rurier's,  Guyeux's,  and  Bernadotte's  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, with  Dugua's  division  of  cavalry  of  reserve, 
were  in  the  Bassanese  and  Trevisan  country,  with  ad- 
vanced posts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave  :  Victor's 
corps  was  still  in  the  Apennines,  but  was  expected  to 
reach  the  Adige  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  there 
to  observe  the  Venetians,  whose  hostility  to  the  French 
republic  was  now  less  than  doubtful.  Napoleon  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  archduke  before  the  divisions  from 
the  Rhine,  four  of  which  were  ordered  to  the  Frioul 
and  two  into  the  Tyrol,  could  arrive ;  and  he,  accord- 
ingly, fixed  his  headquarters  at  Bassano,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  while  those  divisions  were  still  twenty  days 
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march  behind;  and  in  the  order  of  that  day,  he  an- 
nounced to  the  army  that  peace  was  now  to  be  sought 
in  the  heart  of  the  hereditary  states  and  before  the  gates 
of  Vienna.  From  this  part  of  the  country,  there  are 
two  great  roads  to  Vienna — the  direct,  Carinthian  road, 
which  runs  through  San-Daniele,  Ponteba  on  the  upper 
Taglianiento,  the  pass  of  Tarwis  in  the  Carnic  Alps, 
Villach,  Klagenfurth,  and'  Bruck,  to  Vienna,  making 
ninety-five  leagues  from  San-Daniele  to  Vienna ;  and 
the  more  circuitous  Carniolan  road,  which  crosses  the 
Isonzo  at  Gradisca,  and  passes  through  Goritz,  Mar- 
burg, and  Gratz,  to  Bruck,  where  it  joins  the  other 
road,  making  one  hundred  and  five  leagues  from  Goritz 
to  Vienna.  Massena  was  sent  northward  from  Bas- 
sano  to  cut  off  the  Austrians  from  the  Ponteba  road : 
he  took  Feltre,  Cadore,  and  Belluno,  crossed  the  Pia- 
ve  in  the  mountains,  routed  General  Lusignan's  divis- 
ion, and  drove  it  beyond  the  Tagliamento,  taking  six 
hundred  prisoners,  including  Lusignan,  and  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  12th  of  March,  Serrurier's 
and  Guyeux's  divisions  crossed  the  Piave,  the  former 
at  daybreak  before  Asolo,  the  latter  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon at  Ospedaletto  before  Treviso,  and  marched  to 
ConegUano,  where  headquarters  were  established ;  and 
Bernadotte's  division,  which  was  at  Padua,  arrived 
there  on  the  following  day.  The  Austrians  retired 
from  the  Piave  for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle  on  the 
plains  of  the  Tagliamento,  which  were  favorable  to  the 
action  of  their  numerous  cavalry ;  their  rear-guard,  on 
the  night  of  the  13th,  made  a  stand  at  Sacile,  but  was 
overthrown  by  Guyeux.  On  the  16th,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  two  armies  were  in  front  of  one 
another  at  Valvasone,  the  river  Tagliamento  being  be- 
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tween  them.  Guyeux's  division  formed  the  left  of 
the  French  army,  Serrurier's  the  centre,  and  Berna- 
dotte's  the  right ;  their  whole  force  being  about  equal 
to  the  Austrians,  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  order 
on  the  left  bank.  A  cannonade  from  the  banks  was 
carried  on  for  some  time,  and  some  charges  of  light 
cavalry  made  on  the  beach ;  but  the  French,  finding 
the  enemy  well  prepared,  ceased  firing,  formed  their 
bivouacs,  and  began  to  cook  their  messes.  The  Aus- 
trians thinking  that  the  French,  who  had  marched  all 
night,  were  taking  up  a  position,  and  would  not  resume 
the  fight  that  day,  withdrew  into  their  camps  :  and  after 
two  hours,  when  all  was  quiet,  the  French  soldiers 
suddenly  rushed  to  arms.  Bernadotte's  and  Guyeux's 
divisions,  Murat  and  Duphot  leading  the  vans  of  each 
respectively,  plunged  into  the  torrent,  and,  before  the 
enemy  were  in  arms,  had  passed  in  fine  order,  and  were 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  left  bank,  with  their 
light  cavalry  at  the  terminations  of  the  line.  The  artil- 
lery opened  in  all  directions.  Serrurier's  division,  and 
Dugua's  division  of  cavalry  of  reserve,  forming  the 
second  line,  passed  the  river  as  soon  as  the  first  line 
had  advanced  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  The 
engagement  was  maintained  for  several  hours  with  great 
gallantry,  when  a  successful  charge  by  Dugua  having 
turned  the  Austrian  flank,  they  beat  a  retreat,  abandon 
ing  eight  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  French.  As  soon  as 
this  battle  began,  Massena  had  crossed  the  Piave  at 
San-Daniele,  and  occupied  the  gorges  of  Ponteba, 
throwing  back  the  remains  of  Orskay's  division,  which 
had  been  opposed  to  him,  upon  Tarwis ;  and  he  him- 
self, according  to  his  orders,  now  pressed  forward  upon 
that  important  pass. 
Vol.  I.— 11 
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riie  archduke  finding  Massena  in  possession  of 
Ponteba,  determined  to  regain  the  Carinthian  road  by 
a  crossway  through  Caporetto  :  and  accordingly,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Tagliamento,  while  he  retired  with  part 
of  his  army  to  Palma-Nuova  and  Gradisca,  to  defend 
the  Isonzo  and  cover  Carniola,  he  despatched  Baya- 
litch,  with  three  divisions  and  the  artillery,  to  recover 
the  Carinthian  road  through  Udine,  Cividale,  Caporet- 
to, Austrian  Chiusa,  and  Tarwis.  The  French  gen- 
eral Guyeux  was  at  once  sent  to  follow  this  corps  on 
the  same  route  ;  and  keeping  up  a  close  pursuit,  had 
brisk  actions  every  day  with  the  Austrian  rear,  killing 
numbers  and  capturing  prisoners,  artillery,  and  bag- 
gage. Meanwhile,  the  archduke  becoming  aware  how 
much  nearer  Massena  was  than  Bayalitch  to  Tarwis, 
hastened  in  person  to  Klagenfurth,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  grenadiers  which  had  arrived 
there  from  the  Rhine,  and  marched  forward  and  took  a 
position  before  Tarwis.  When  Massena  arrived,  he 
found  the  ai-chduke's  forces,  consisting  of  the  remains 
of  Orskay's  troops  and  the  fine  division  of  grenadiers  from 
Germany  drawn  up  in  line.  A  fierce  and  obstinate  action 
ensued  :  on  the  French  side,  General  Brune,  afterward 
marshal,  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery ;  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrians,  the  archduke  exposed  himself 
with  so  much  gallantry,  that  he  was  several  times  on 
the  point  of  being  taken  by  the  French  skirmishers. 
At  length,  the  Austrians  were  utterly  routed  and  dis- 
persed. The  remains  of  their  force  rallied  at  Villach ; 
and  Massena  occupied  Tdrwis,  fronting  toward  Aus- 
trian Chiusa,  to  receive  Bayalitch's  corps,  whose  fate 
was  thus  sealed.  This  forcej  when  it  reached  Chiusa, 
thought  itself  safe ;  but  was  suddenly  attacked  in  front 
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!>y  Massena  and  in  rear  by  Guyeux,  and  had  no  re- 
course but  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Five  thousand 
prisoners,  including  four  generals,  together  with  thirty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  hundred  ammunition 
and  baggage  wagons  with  their  teams,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

The  residue  of  the  French  army  under  Napoleon 
proceeded  toward  the  Isonzo.  Bernadotte  appeared 
opposite  to  Gradisca  on  the  Isonzo,  and  opened  a  can- 
nonade from  the  right  bank ;  while  Napoleon,  accom- 
panying Serrurier's  division,  forded  the  river  lower 
down,  at  the  Montfalcon  road,  routing  a  body  of  Croats 
on  the  bank,  and  appeared  on  the  elevated  ground  be- 
hind Gradisca.  An  assault  which  Bernadotte  had  al- 
lowed his  troops  to  make,  in  their  eagerness  to  reach 
the  town  before  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Jtaly,  had 
been  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  men  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  governor  saw  Serrurier  on  the  heights,  he 
capitulated,  surrendering  himself  as  a  prisoner-of-war 
with  three  thousand  men,  two  standards,  and  twenty 
field-pieces.  Serrurier  marched  toward  Tarwis  through 
Austrian  Chiusa  to  support  Guyeux ;  Dugua  with  one 
thousand  horse  took  possession  of  Trieste  ;  Bernadotte 
advanced  toward  Laybach ;  and  headquarters  were 
fixed  successively  at  Goritz,  Caporetto,  Tarwis,  Vil- 
lach,  and  Klagenfurth.  At  the  last  place,  two  Austrian 
divisions,  under  Kaim  and  Mercantin,  which  had  march- 
ed from  the  Rhine,  were  in  position,  and  attempted  to 
make  defence,  but  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  The 
French  army  was  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  within 
Germany,  having  passed  the  Julian  and  Carnic  Alps. 

During  these  operations,  the  forces  in  the  Tyrol  had 
Ween  stationary.    The  Austrian  general  Kerpen,  hourly 
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expecting  the  two  divisions  from  the  Rhine,  occupied  the 
left  bank  of  the  Adige,  behind  the  Avisio,  covering  St. 
Michael,  and  communicating  with  General  Laudon  on 
the  opposite  bank.  After  the  battle  of  the  Tagliamento, 
Napoleon  sent  orders  to  Joubert  to  drive  Kerpen  be- 
yond the  Brenner,  and  then  to  march  by  the  Puster- 
thal,  along  the  Drave,  and  join  the  army  at  Spital,  near 
the  Carinthian  road.  On  the  20th  of  March,  Joubert 
having  received  his  orders,  passed  the  Avisio  with  his 
own  division  at  Segonzano,  while  Delmas  and  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers,  with  their  divisions,  passed  on  the  Lavis 
bridge,  and  united  against  Kerpen  at  St.  Michael, 
while  Laudon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adige,  was  an 
idle  spectator  of  his  defeat.  Kerpen,  driven  from  all 
his  positions,  had  two  thousand  men  killed,  and  lost 
three  thousand  prisoners  and  several  standards  and 
pieces  of  cannon.  Joubert  immediately  advanced  to 
Neumarck,  passed  the  bridge,  defeated  Laudon  be- 
tween Neumarck  and  Tramin,  and  returned  in  the 
evening  to  Neumarck  with  twenty-five  hundred  prison- 
ers and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the  meantime, 
the  first  Austrian  division  from  the  Rhine,  under  Gen- 
eral Sporck,  had  reached  Clausen ;  and  in  the  rear  of 
this  division,  in  a  position  deemed  impregnable,  Ker- 
pen rallied  his  troops.  On  the  24th,  Joubert,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  force,  marched  against  them.  While 
a  sharp  engagement  took  place  in  front,  the  French 
fusileers  climbed  the  mountain  which  supported  the 
enemy's  right,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat.  Kerpen 
retired  to  Mittenwald,  whither  Joubert  followed  him 
and  defeated  him  for  the  third  time,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  on  the  Brenner. 
Joubert  having  thus  opened  his  way,  and  cleared  iha 
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enemy  from  the  rear,  joined  Napoleon  with  twelve 
thousand  men  and  seven  thousand  Austrian  prisoners. 
On  every  side,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  French 
had  been  brilliant  and  complete ;  and  the  safety  of  the 
Austrian  capital  was  menaced. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  the  plan  had 
been  for  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse  to  advance  into  Germany,  effect  a  junction  with 
Napoleon,  and  march  in  combined  force  upon  Vienna. 
The  directory,  however,  seem  to  have  become  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  so  large  an  army  being  placed  under 
the  command  of  a  general  so  ambitious  and  aspiring ; 
and  on  the  31st  of  March  despatches  reached  Klagen- 
furth,  announcing  that  the  armies  of  Germany  would 
not  at  present  co-operate  with  that  of  Italy.  Without 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry.  Napoleon  saw  at  a  glance  that 
he  must  abandon  the  project  of  entering  Vienna ;  and 
he  determined  at  once  to  make  use  of  his  position  to 
arrange  a  peace,  which  he  knew  was  the  general  wish 
of  France.  On  the  same  day  on  which  he  received 
the  directory's  despatches,  he  wrote  to  the  archduke 
Charles,  making  overtures  for  peace,  to  which  that 
prince  replied  on  the  2d  of  April,  referring  the  subject 
to  the  emperor.  Meanwhile,  great  consternation  had 
prevailed  in  the  capital ;  and  the  young  archdukes  and 
archduchesses,  including  Maria  Louisa,  then  five  and  a 
half  years  old,  had  been  sent  in  boats  on  the  Danube  into 
Hungary.  Napoleon  resolved  to  follow  up  his  overtures 
for  peace  by  pressing  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigor. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Massena  advanced  on  Frei- 
sach,  attacked  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  took  the  large 
stores  which  they  had  collected,  and  drove  them 
almost  to  Neumarck,  where  the  archduke,  with  fou? 
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battalions  from  the  Rhine  and  the  remains  of  his  own 
army,  was  in  position  to  defend  the  gorges.  Napoleon 
immediately  advanced  his  whole  force ;  ordered  Mas- 
sena  to  form  the  left  wing ;  placed  Guyeux's  division 
on  the  heights  on  the  right,  and  Serrurier's  in  reserve^ 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  attack  began  :  the  second 
light-infantry  of  Massena's  division,  who  were  from  the 
Rhine,  gave  a  challenge  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  to  advance  as  rapidly  and  penetrate  as  far  as  they 
did ;  and  in  heroic  emulation,  the  rival  corps  rushed 
on  in  resistless  energy.  The  archduke  exhibited  the 
utmost  personal  valor,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  driven  from 
his  positions  and  pursued  into  Neumarck  with  the  loss 
of  three  thousand  men,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  five 
standards.  He  retired  along  the  Muer,  making  as 
much  delay  as  possible,  through  Schei fling,  the  defiles 
of  Unzmarkt,  where  a  furious  engagement  took  place 
on  the  3d,  and  Knittelfeld,  to  Leoben,  where  the 
French  van  arrived  on  the  7th.  Lieutenant-General 
Bellegarde  and  Major-General  Merfield  here  presented 
themselves  with  a  flag  of  truce,  from  the  emperor,  pro- 
posing a  suspension  of  arms.  On  the  same  evening  an 
armistice  for  five  days  was  signed,  which  was  after- 
ward prolonged  till  the  20th :  and  negotiations  for  a 
treaty  were  opened  at  Judembourg.  On  the  18th, 
General  Clarke,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  not  hav- 
ing arrived.  Napoleon  himself  took  the  responsibility 
of  signing  the  treaty  :  it  provided,  among  other  things, 
for  the  extension  of  the  French  frontier  to  the  Rhine, 
and  to  the  summit  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  the  limi- 
tation of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  to  the  Oglio, 
whereby  the  emperor  received  the  continental  states  of 
Venice,  which,  as  a  compensation,  obtained  Ferrara 
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Ho.ogna,  and  Romagna  ;  the  establishment  of  fhe 
Cisalpine  republic,  composed  of  Lombardy,  Modena, 
Cremona,  and  Bergamo.  This  treaty  sealed  the  doom 
of  Venice.  Her  course  had  previously  been  vacilla- 
ting :  democratic  insurrections  had  broken  out,  and  the 
senate  at  length  placed  themselves  in  such  an  attitude 
that,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1797,  Napoleon  declared  war 
against  that  republic.  This  gave  such  impetus  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  that,  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  sen- 
ate abdicated  their  authority,  and  the  French  troops 
soon  after  took  possession  of  the  city.  By  a  treaty  signed 
the  16th  of  May,  the  aristocracy  was  abolished  and  a 
popular  government  guarantied,  a  contribution  of  six 
millions  exacted,  with  the  surrender  of  many  works  of  art, 
among  which  were  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  brought 
from  Corinth  to  Rome,  thence  removed  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  thence  carried  away  by  the  Venetian  fleets. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  headquarters 
were  at  the  castle  of  Montebello,  a  few  leagues  from 
Milan ;  and  here  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  numerous  kings,  and  attended  by  Jo- 
sephine, held  a  more  than  regal  court:  and  nego- 
tiations for  a  general  peace  went  on.  Toward  the 
close  of  September  the  conferences  were  at  Udine 
and  Passeriano,  near  the  Tagliamento,  between  Count 
Cobentzel  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  Napoleon. 
On  the  16th  of  October,  at  a  conference  held  at 
Udine,  Napoleon,  worn  out  by  the  delay  and  bad 
faith  of  the  emperor,  repeated  for  the  last  time  his 
ultimatum,  to  which  Count  Cobentzel  declined  acce- 
ding. The  former,  with  great  coolness,  arose  and  took 
from  a  mantelpiece  a  little  porcelani  vase,  which  Co 
bentzel  prized  as  a  present  from  the  empress  CatliP 
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fine  "  Well,"  said  Napoleon,  "  the  truce,  then,  is  at 
an  end,  and  war  is  declared ;  but  remember  that  before 
the  end  of  autumn  I  will  shatter  your  monarchy  as  I 
shatter  this  porcelain."  Saying  this  he  dashed  it  furi- 
ously down  upon  the  carpet  in  fragments,  and  retired. 
Cobentzel  was  struck  dumb  ;  and  learning  in  a  few 
moments  that  as  Napoleon  got  into  his  carriage  he  had 
despatched  an  officer  to  announce  to  the  archduke  the 
recommencement  of  hostilities  in  twenty-four  hours, 
he  sent  to  Passeriano,  whither  Napoleon  had  with- 
drawn, a  signed  declaration  that  he  consented  to  the 
ultimatum  of  France.  On  the  following  day,  the  17th 
of  October,  1797,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was 
signed.  Campo  Formio  is  a  small  village  between 
Passeriano  and  Udine,  which  had  been  neutralized  for 
the  conferences  ;  and  the  treaty  was  dated  there,  though 
not  actually  signed  there.  By  this  treaty,  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps  were  acknowledged  as  the  boundaries  of 
France,  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  established,  and 
Austria  obtained  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Venice  and  its  con- 
tinental possessions  as  far  as  Lake  Garda,the  Adige,  and 
the  Po.  Napoleon  set  out  for  Turin,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  17th  of  November.  He  thence  continued  his 
journey  by  Rastadt,  Mont  Cenis,  and  Grenoble,  to 
Paris,  where  he  alighted  at  his  own  small  house  in 
the  Chaussee  d' Anting  rue  Chantereine, 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  however,  he  had  a  public 
reception  from  the  directory  in  the  Luxembourg.  Na- 
poleon, introduced  by  Talleyrand,  presented  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  and  Joubert  and  Andreossy,  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  body,  presented  a  magnificent 
standard  to  the  army  of  Italy,  Upon  it  was  recorded, 
in  letters  of  gold,  that  *'  .he  army  of  Ttal}'  took  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  thousand  prisoners,  one  hundred  and 
Seventy  standards,  five  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  gar- 
rison artillery,  six  hundred  field-pieces,  five  ponton 
trains,  nine  sixty-four-gun  ships,  twelve  frigates  of  thirty 
two  guns,  twelve  corvettes,  eighteen-galleys  :"  it  then 
recited  the  splendid  political  and  diplomatic  results  of 
its  operations,  and  proceeded  to  relate  that  "  this  army 
has  triumphed  in  eighteen  pitched  battles  and  in  sixty- 
seven  actions  :  1,  Montenotte  ;  2,  Millesimo  ;  3,  Mon- 
dovi ;  4,  Lodi ;  5,  Borghetto ;  6,  Lonato ;  7,  Castigli- 
one ;  8,  Roveredo ;  9,  Bassano  ;  10,  Saint-Georges ; 
11,  Fontana  Viva;  12,  Caldiero  ;  13,  Arcole  ;  14, 
Rivoli;  15,  La  Favorite;  16,  the  Tagliamento ;  17, 
Tarwis;  18,  Neumarck:"  and  then  followed  the  names 
of  sixty-seven  lesser  engagements. 

His  arrival  excited  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  he 
took  care  to  foment  the  public  curiosity  by  a  retired 
and  distant  style  of  behavior.  The  public,  he  observes 
in  his  memoirs,  was  extremely  eager  to  see  him ;  the 
streets  and  squares  through  which  he  was  expected  to 
pass  were  constantly  crowded  with  people,  but  Napo- 
leon never  showed  himself.  He  received  no  constant 
visits  except  from  a  few  men  of  science,  such  as 
Monge,  Berthollet,  Borda,  Laplace,  and  Lagrange  ; 
several  generals,  as  Berthier,  Desaix,  Lefebvre,  Caf- 
farelli,  and  Kleber ;  and  a  very  few  deputies.  The 
Institute  having  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  class  of 
mechanics,  he  adopted  its  costume.  People  thronged 
to  the  Institute  for  the  sjlkeof  seeing  him  ;  he  always 
took  his  place  there  between  Laplace  and  Lagrange. 
f^  Mankind,"  said  Napoleon  in  after  years,  "  are  in  the 
end  governed  invariably  by  superior  intellect,  and  no 
profession  is  more  aware  of  this  than  the  military. 
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When,  on  my  return  from  Italy,  I  assumed  the  dress 
of  the  Institute,  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  :  I  was  sure 
of  being  understood  by  the  humblest  drummer  in  the 
army."  He  never  went  to  the  theatre  except  to  oc- 
cupy a  private  box,  arid  though  when  his  presence  ir 
tbe  house  was  known,  he  was  ahvays  called  for  with 
loud  plaudits,  he  never  showed  himself.  "  The  peo- 
ple of  Paris,"  said  he  at  this  time  to  Bourrienne,  "do 
not  remember  anything.  Were  1  to  remain  here  long 
doing  nothing,  I  should  be  lost.  In  this  great  Baby- 
lon, one  reputation  displaces  another.  Let  me  be  seen 
but  three  times  at  the  theatre,  and  I  shall  no  longer 
excite  attention." 

In  the  pohtical  position  of  affairs  at  Paris,  Napoleon 
saw  nothing  satisfactory,  and  after  a  few  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  control  matters  according  to  his  will,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  more  welcome  scene 
of  military  glory.  England  and  the  East  divided  for 
some  time  the  attention  of  the  government  and  of  him- 
self. He  had  long  looked  toward  Egypt  with  kindled 
ambition,  as  the  field  where  a  great  blow  might  be 
struck  at  the  power  of  England,  and  where  a  great 
empire  might  be  founded.  The  directory  wished  him 
to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  and  appoint- 
ed him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  England. 
On  the  10th  of  February,  1798,  in  company  with  Sul- 
kowsky,  Lannes,  and  Bourrienne,  he  set  out  to  examine 
the  preparations  along  the  coast,  and  visited  Boulogne, 
Calais,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  &c. ;  but  found  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  think  of  the  English  expedition  at  tha* 
time.  "  It  is  too  great  a  hazard,"  said  he  :  "I  will  no* 
risk  it :  I  would  not  thus  sport  with  the  fate  of  France." 
Every  thought  was  then  turned  toward  Egypt. 
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With  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  this  great  under- 
taking, it  would  appear  that  it  was  first  suggested  to 
the  directory  by  Napoleon,  and  then  urged  by  them 
when  they  had  become  jealous  of  his  presence.  In  the 
dictations  to  Las  Cases,  at  St.  Helena,  the  first  princi- 
ple which  was  announced  as  the  summary  of  the  truth 
upon;  this  subject  was,  that  "  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
was  undertaken  at  the  earnest  and  mutual  desire  of  the 
directory  and  the  general-in-chief."  The  directory 
placed  everything  at  the  orders  of  Napoleon  ;  the  ut 
most  activity  prevailed  throughout  the  south  of  France  i 
from  his  headquarters  at  Paris,  Napoleon  directed 
everything ;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  arma- 
ment was  ready  to  sail. 

EXPEDITION   TO  EGYPT. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  the  squadron  sailed  from 
Toulon  for  Malta,  touching  at  Genoa,  Ajaccio,  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  to  effect  a  junction  with  parts  of  the 
fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  in  those  harbors.  In 
leaving  the  harbor  of  Toulon,  the  L 'Orient  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns  grounded,  on  account  of 
her  immense  size ;  an  incident  which  the  sailors  re- 
garded as  prophetic  of  the  fate  that  afterward  befell  her. 
The  expedition  consisted,  in  all,  of  thirteen  ships-of-the- 
line,  fourteen  frigates,  and:  a  large  nuftiber  of  brigs,  cut- 
ters, and  transports ;  and  carried  forty  thousand  sol- 
diers from  the  army  of  Italy,  commanded  by  Berthier 
Murat,  Lannes,  Junot,  Vaubois,  Regnier,  Belliard 
Dammartin,  and  Baraguay  d'HilUerSy  who  had  all 
served  uijder  Napoleon  in  Italy,  and  by  Kleber  and 
Desaix,  who  were  not  less  distinguished  for  their  ser- 
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vices  in  Gfrmany ;  and  attended  by  a  corps  of  the 
most  illusfiious  philosophers  and  artists  of  France-^ 
Berthollet,  Monge,  Fourier,  Larrey,  Denonj  andGeof^ 
froy  St.  Hilaire.  After  doubling  capes  Corso  and  Bo- 
nara,  where  Napoleon  became  apprized  of  the  presence 
of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  reached 
Malta  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  surrender  of  whibh  had 
been  fully  prepared  by  intrigues  begun  long  before, 
and  founded  on  the' disaffection  of  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian knights  for  the  grand^master  Hompesch,  a  German. 
The  officers  admired  C»*i  colossal  vastness  of  a  fortress 
which  had  once  been  the  bulwark  of  Europe  :  and 
Caffarelli-Dufalga,  the  chief  of  the  engineer  corps,  said^ 
on  reconnoitring  the  works,  "It  is  well  that  we  have 
found  some  one  within  to  open  the  gates  for  us."  Hav- 
ing put  it  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  and  left  Vau- 
bois  with  three  thousand  men  to  garrison  it,  Napoleon, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  sailed  with  the  fleet  for  Egypt. 
To  avoid  the  Englis'h  squadron,  which  by  this  time 
was  likely  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  destina-i 
tion  of  the  French  force,  Napoleon  gave  orders  that, 
instead  of  steering  directly  for  Alexandria,  the  fleet 
should  manoeuvre  so  as  to  make  Cape  Aza,  in  Africa, 
twenty-five  leagues  from  Alexandria.  Nelson  crossed 
their  track  in  the  night,  without  either  being  aware  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  other.  Napoleon's  anxiety  was  to 
land  his  army,  and  to  place  the  fleet  in  some  safe'  har- 
bor ;  after  which  he  would  have  cared  but  little  for  the 
English  squadron.  While  the  French  fleet  was  recon^ 
noitring  the  coast  of  Gandia,  the  signal  was  made  that 
a  ship-of-war  was  seeri  in  thefoffing.  "Fortune,"  ex- 
claimed Napoleon,'  "wilt  thou  forsake  me?  only  give 
*ie  five  days.*'     It  proved  to  be  the  French  ship  La 
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Justice,  which  had  been  cruising  off  Naples.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  July  the  coast  of  Egypt  became 
visible,  and  on  reaching  Alexandria  it  was  ascertained 
that  Nelson  had  been  there  two  days  before,  and  not 
finding  the  French,  had  sailed  north  in  search  of  them. 
Napoleon  landed  during  the  day.  and  as  soon  as  three 
chousand  men  were  on  the  shore,  he  marched  for  Alex- 
stndria  during  the  night,  and  reached  and  attacked  it  at 
daybreak.  The  Grenadiers  scaled  the  walls,  led  by 
the  gallant  officers  who  felt  how  much  depended  upon 
this  first  success.  Kleb^r  was  wounded  in  the  head 
by?  a  ball,  and  General  Menou  precipitated  from  the 
top  of  the  rampart ;  but  a  gate  in. the  rear  of  the  city 
having  been  left. open  by  negligence,  the  French  sol- 
diers rushed  in,  and  soon  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  city. 

As  soqn  as  the  whole  army  had  landed,  Xapoleon 
issued  the  following  address  to  them :  "  Soldiers !  you 
are  entering  upon  a  conquest  whicl^  wiU  be  attended 
with  the  greatest  results  for  the  trade  and  civilization 
of  the  world.  You  will  inflict  on  England  the  heaviest 
stroke  that  she  can  feel  before  she  receives  her  death- 
blow. Those  among  whom  you  are  going  are  Mo- 
hammedans. The  great  article  of  their  belief  is,  *  There 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.'  Do 
not  contradict  them.  Treat  them  as  you  treated  the 
Italians  and  the  Jews  :  pay  the  same  respect  to  the 
muftis  and  imaums  of  the  one  as  you  did  to  the  rabbia 
and  bishops  of  the  other  :  show  the  same  deference  for 
their  ixiosques  and  their  ceremoijies  that  you  did  for  the 
convents  and  the  synagogues,  for  the  j-eligion  of  Moses 
and  that  of  Jesus.  The  first  city  that  we  shall  enter 
was  built  by  Alexander  :  (^at  every  step  we  shall  meet 
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with  reiJoUections  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  of  French* 
nien."  Egypt  at  this  time  was  occupied  by  four  races 
of  men  :  the  lowest  consisted  of  the  Copts,  the  nanve 
occupants,  Christians,  and  amounting,  in  number,  lo 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  the  most  nu- 
merous class  were  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Egypt, 
Mohammedans,  governed  hy  their  sheiks,  and  amount- 
ing to  about  two  millions  ;  the  next  class  was  composed 
of  Ottomans,  who  'established  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try t(pon  the  Turkish  coii quest  by  Selim  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  formed  the  corps  of  janizaries  and 
fipahis,  in  number  about  two  hundred  thousand  thi6 
highest  order,  who  were  the  military  governors  of  the 
country,  were  the '  Mamelukes,  of  Circassian  origin, 
amounting  in  all  to  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand, 
commanded  by  twenty-three  beys,  and  forming  a  cavalry 
of  twelve  thousand  of  the  finest  horsemen  in  the  World. 
The  suprfeme  magistracy  was  vested  in  Ibrahim  Bey 
and  Murad  Bey,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  head  df 
the  military  force.  Napoleon's  policy  proceeded  upon 
dividing  these  classes  or  races,  and  employing  the  jeal- 
ousies of  one  to  control  another.  He  announced  that 
he  made  war  only  against  the  Mamelukes,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  his  coming  was  to  deliver  the  Mohamme*- 
dans  from  their  opipressors,  and  he  conciliated  the 
sheiks  and  governed  the  country  through  them  ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  made  use  of  the  Copts  as  spies  upon 
them.  Before  advancing  into  the  country,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  declaring  his  friendshiD 
for  the  religion  and  institutions  of  Mohammed,  and  an- 
nouncing that  his  hostility  was  directed  against  the 
Mamelukes  only,  the  oppressors  of  the  Mussulmans.  ■ 
Having  ordered  the  fortifications  of  Alexandri^i  to  be 
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lestored  and  completed  under  Colonel  Cretin,  the  most 
skilful  officer  of  engineers  in  France,  and  having  left 
three  thousand  men  under  Kleber  in  the  garrison,  he 
sent  a  division  under  Dugua  to  pass  round  by  Rosetta, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  army  he  set  out,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  to  reach  the  Nile  across  the  desert  of  Damanhour. 
During  this  march,  the  suffering  from  heat,  fatigue,  and 
want  of  water,  was  extreme,  and  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers alike  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  unre- 
strained dissatisfaction.  Napoleon  observed,  afterward, 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  leading  the  army  of 
Italy  upoii  such  an  enterprise :  that  army,  he  said,  had 
fulfilled  its  career;  the  persons  belonging  to  it  were 
sated  with  wealth  and  honors,  and  were  not  fit  for  the 
desert.  Bertrand  related  that  he  had  seen  the  most 
distinguished  generals,  such  as  Lannes  and  Murat, 
throw  their  laced  hats  on  the  ground  and  trample  upon 
them.  Nothing  but  the  commanding  character  of  their 
Ifeader  kept  them  in  any  subordination  ;  and  he  himself, 
at  a  later  period,  saw  two  dragoons  run  out  of  the  ranks 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  Nile. 

On  the  10th  the  army  reached  Rah manieh,  on  the 
Nile,  and  was  joined  by  General  Dugua's  division, 
which  had  marched  by  Rosetta.  Before  Desaix*s  di- 
vision could  form  on  the  bank,  it  was  attacked  by  a 
corps  of  about  eight  hundred  Mamelukes,  who  being 
received  with  a  brisk  fire  of  artillery,  were  compelled  to 
retire  with  some  loss.  Information  was  also  receii^ed 
that  Murad  Bey  was  waiting  fdr  the  French  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Shebreis,  with  a  larg6  body  of  cavalry,  and  a 
flotilla  of  eight  or  ten  gun-boats,  and  several  batteries 
on  the  Nile.  On  the  evening  of  the  l^th.  Napoleon 
narched  to  meet  them,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
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1 3th,  at  daybreak,  came  in  sight  of  them  at  Shebreis.. 
The  Mameluke  force  consisted  chiefly  of  a  magnifi- 
cent body  of  cavalry,  while  the  French  had  but  two 
hundred  horse,  all  fatigued^  and  some  disabled,  by  the 
march.  As  the  enemy,  from  the  nature  of  his  force, 
was  able  to  direct  his  attack  upon  any  quarter  that  he 
chose,  .each,  division  of  the  Prench  army  was  formed 
into  a  hollow  squate,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre, 
and  the  five  divisions  were  arranged  en  echeloriyimd  be- 
side each  other,:  with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  so  as  to 
play  in  front  of,  and  between,  the  divisions ;  the  whple> 
resting,  on  both  sides,  upon  two  villages  which  the 
French  occupied.  The  cavalry  of  the  Mamelukes 
soop  inundated  the  whole  plain,  outflanked  all  the 
wings,  and  sought,  on  each  front,  on  the  flanks  and  in 
the  rear,  to  find  a  weak  point  where  they  might  break 
the  French  line;  but  the  line  was  everywhere  equally 
formidable,  audi  on  every  side  they  encountered  a 
double  fire  from  front  and  flank.  Some  of  the  bravest)' 
came  and  skirmished,;  but  were  received  by  the  fire 
of  companies  of  carbiniers  placed  in  advance  pf  the 
intervals  between  the  battalions.  The  main  body  made 
several  attempts,  to  charge,. but  could  not  bring  theijr 
resolutipn  to  the  point.  In  the  afternoon  they  with-' 
drew  and  disappe^u-ed,  having  lost  about  three  hundred- 
killed  and  wounded.  During  this  time,  also,  the  Frencb> 
flotilla  on  the  Nile  had  gained  considerable  advantage^ 
over  that  of  tjie  enemy,  and  compelled  it  to  retire  up 
the  .river.  The  Frer^ch  army  continued  its  maroh  for 
eight  days,  suffering  for  want  of  supplies,  and  in  one 
of  the  most  scorching  climates  in  the  world ;  and  on 
the  SQtJi  of  July,  i^n  the  morning,  the  summits  of  the 
pyr?imids  becaipe  visible,  bqrdering  the  horizon  of  UifB 
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valley  qn  the, jleft  bank  of  the  Nile.     On  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  they  arrived  within  six  leagues  of 
Cairo,  and  learned  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, with  a  considerable  number  of  Arabs  and  jani- 
zaries, were  in  line  at  Embabeh,  between  the  Nile  and' 
the  pyramids,  and.in  .front  of  Gizeh.     About  dawn,  on 
the   21st,  the  Mameluke   vanguard  of  one  thousand 
horse  sho>yed, itself,  but  soon  retired  ;  and  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  French  came  in  sight  of 
the  Egyptian  army  at  Embabehw     Their  right,  con-; 
sisting   of  twenty   thousand   infantry,  janizaries,    and 
spahis,  and  all  the  fighting  men  of  Cairo,  was  sup- 
ported on  the  Nile,  and  occupied  a  large  intrenched 
camp,  lined  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon :  the  centre 
consisted  of  the  entire  body  of  the  Mameluke  cavalry, 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand,,  under  their  twenty-three .; 
beys,  Murad  Bey  commanding  in  peirson,  with  their 
right  on  , the  qamp,  and  stretching  thence  toward  the 
pyramids,  across  the  road  to  Gizeh  J    the  left  wiiig, 
composed  of ^  two  pr  three  thousand  Arabs,  fi'lled  up 
the  interval.  ibetWieen   the   cavalry  and  the  pyramids. 
The  French  divisions  were  immediately  thrown  into 
hollow  squares,  as  at  Shebreis,  and  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  line.     General  Bon,  with  his  division  rest- 
ing on  the  Nile,  and  General  Menou's  division,  com- 
manded: by  General  Vial,  formed  the  left:  General 
Dugua's  division,  with  which  Napoleon  was,  occupied 
the  centre:  Generals  Regnier  and  Desaix  constituted 
the  right  wing,  the  latter's  division  resting  on  a  large! 
village.    **  From  the  tops  of  yoiider  pyramids^**  said  Na- 
poleon to  the  soldiers,  ^^  forty  centuries  are  looking  upo7i 
7/ot^.",,  The  entrenched  camp  was  reconnoitred*  and  V 
was  ascJBrtained  that  it 'was  merely  sketched  out,  hav 
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ing  been  begun  only  three  days  after  the  battle  of  She- 
breis,  and,  though  likely  to  withstand  a  charge  6f  cavalry, 
was  incapable  of  resisting  infantry.  It  Was  also  per- 
ceived with  good  telescopes,  thai  their  cannon  were 
not  on  field-carriages,  but  were  merely  great  iron  guns 
taken  from  the.  flotilla  and  served  by  their  crews.  It 
at  once  became  evident  that  neither  the  artillery  noi 
infantry  would  quit  their  entrenchments,  and  Napole- 
on's dispositions  were  made  accordingly.  Leaving  the 
left  wing,  composed  of  the  division  of  Bon  and  MenoM, 
to  act  against  the  entrenched  camp,  he  directed  the 
three  other  divisions,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Mame- 
lukes, to  march  by  their  right  out  of  the  range  of  the 
guns  of  the  camp.  Murad  Bey,  with-  the  sagacity  of 
a  great  commander,  instantly  comprehended  that  the 
proper  moment  for  the  efficient  action  of  his  cavalry 
was  while  this  lateral  movement  was  executing,  and 
before  the  squares  were  formed  in  their  new  jiositions ; 
and  accordingly  launched  a  column  of  seven  thousand 
of  his  cavalry  upon  Desaix's  column,  which  was  advan- 
cing upon  the  extremity  of  the  French  right. '  Mounted 
upon  the  finest  horses  ofi  Asia,  superbly  caparisoned  — 
themselves  armed  with  sabres,  and  having  pistols  and 
poniards  in  their  belts,  and  girt  with  shawls  and  tur- 
bans that  glittered  in  all  the  splendor  of  eastern  dyes — 
these  dauntless  Circassians,  whose  stature  and  features 
and  spirit  have  been  deemed  so  heroic  that  they  are 
conjectured  to  be  descendants  of  those  Greeks  whom 
Jason  led  to  the  shores  of  Colchis — rushed  forth  with 
fierce  cries,  and  a  rapidity  like  lightning,  upon  the  dis- 
ordered column  of  Desaix.  The  moment  was  of  in- 
tense suspense.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  false  manoeu- 
vre which  Napoleon  had  directed^  in  changing  the  front 
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in  presence  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  it  was  from  jusi 
such  an  error  that  himself  and  Wellington,  in  later 
years,  seized  such  conclusive  victories  at  Austerlitz  and 
Salamanca.  .  Before,  however,  the  whole  weisjht  of  the 
column  of  Mamelukes  was  thrown  upon  the  French, 
the  squares  were  formed ;  and  the  men  with  perfect 
coolness  received  the  charging  squadron  upon  the  bayo- 
net and  with  a  shower  of  balls.  Thirty  of  the  bravest 
were  killed  near  General  Desaix ;  the  mass,  by  an  in- 
stinct natural  to  the  horse,  turned  round  the  squares,  and 
rode  between  the  divisions  of  Desaix  and  Regnier,  where 
they  were  received  with  a  double  fire  which  completed 
their  overthrow.  Napoleon,  who  was  in  Dugua's  square, 
in  the  centre  of  the  army,  immediately  marched  on  the 
main  body  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  placed  himself  be- 
tween Regnier  arid  the  Nile.  At  the  same  time,  the  divis- 
ions of  Bon  and  Vial,  on  the  left,  were  directed  to  as- 
sault the  camp.  The  method  of  manoeuvring  with  the 
squares  was  this :  The  squares  were  six  deep :  on 
marching  with  the  whole  division,  the  men  all  faced 
forward ;  when  an  attack  was  made  upon  them,  they 
halted^  fronted  on  every  side,  and  received  the  assail 
ants  with  bayonets  and  a  discharge  of  bullets :  when 
they  made  a  charge,  the  first  and  third  divisions  of  the 
square  advanc^ed  and  formed  into  column,  while  the 
second  and  fourth  immediately  formed  into  a  square, 
now  only  three  deep,  and  were  prepared  to  act  as  a 
reserve  or  support.  Bon's  columns  of  attack,  led  by 
General  Rampon,  rushed  upon  the  entrenchments,  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  fire,  when  the  Mamelukes  in  reser\'e 
issued  forth  at  full  gallop  and  charged  upon  them. 
The  French  threw  themselves  into  square,  main- 
tained their  positions,  and  soon  strewed  the  ground  with 
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file  slain.  The. Works  were  carried;  and  the  Mame- 
lukes retired  on  every  side.  -  Murad,'with  tsventy-five 
hundred  horse,  fled  through  Gizeh  ;  the  r6st  returned 
to  the  camp,  where  their  retreat  was  out  off  by  two 
battalions  under  Rampon,wmch  were  stationed  on  the 
road  between  Gizeh  and  the  camp.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  force  which  retired  with  Murad  Bey^  the 
destruction  of  the  army  was  entire.  Five  thousand 
Mamelukes  were  driven  into  the  riv^r  and  drowned  ; 
while  the  French  loss  did  not  exceed:  twenty  or  thirty 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Napoleon  reached  the  country- 
hou^e  of  Murad  Bey,  at  Gizeh,  and  at  four  b'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  July,ube  entered  the 
city  of  Cairo,  where  all  the  luxuries  of  the  East  sur- 
rounded the  army.  The  fame  of  the  battle  of  the 
pyramids,  and  the  terror  of  the  Frencli'  artillery,  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  Napoleon  received  the«  name  of  Sul- 
tan Kebir,  or  the  sultan  of  fire.  It  rendered  his  com- 
mand over  Egypt  supreme  and  absolute.  Ibrahim 
Bey,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of.  the  Engagement, 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile>  retreated  immedi- 
ately to  Salahieh  ;  Napoleon,  with  Dugua's  and  Reg- 
nier's  divisions,  pursued  him  thither,  and  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  in  which  the  French  cavalry  were  proved 
to  be  entirely  inferior  to  the  Mameluke  horsemen,  and 
were  only  salved  by  the  infantry,  Ibrahim  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  across  the  desert  into  Syrjia*      > 

In  the  midst  of  this  perfect  success  on  land,  and 
when  the  object  of  the  expedition  seemed  likely  to  be 
secured,  every  hope  of  Napbleoh  in  the'  East  was 
crushed  for  ever  by  the  naval  battle  of  Aboufcir,  or  the 
battW  .of  the  Nile,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Piiglish.     It 
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does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  woiic  to 
enter  upon  a.  particular  description  of  that  splendid 
monument  of  the  glory  of  Nelson  and  of  England. 
Napoleon  had  given  orders  to  Admiral  Brueys,  imme- 
diately after  landing  the  army,  either  to  go  into  harbor  at 
Alexandria,  or  to  sail  for  Corfu  :  these  directions  were 
not  appreciated,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1798,  the 
English  squadron,  under  .Nelson,  bore  down  between 
the  French  fleet  and  the  shore,  off  the  fort  of  Aboukir, 
and  surrounding  them  on  both  sides,  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured every  vessel,  but  two  which  made  their  escape. 
This  defeat  was  felt  at  once  by  Napoleon  to  be  the 
disenchantment  !of  all  his  oriental  visions.  It.precipi- 
tated  the  combined  fleets  of  Russia  and  Turkey  in  hosr 
tility  upon  France :  and  he  could  thenceforth  propose 
to  himself  no  higher  objefct  of  desire  than  to  preserve  his 
army,  and  to  regain  his  country  with  tolerable  credit. 

The  activity  and  energy  of  Napoleon  were,  how- 
ever, not  paralyzed  by  this  blow.  He  continued  with- 
out relaxation  his  exertions,  not  only  for  the  mili- 
tary mastery  of  the  country,  but  for  the  establishment 
of  his  power  in  the  domestic  institutions  and  private 
affections  of  the  people.  He  asserted  his  Mussulman 
orthodoxy  :  he  illustrated  his  justice  :  he  displayed  his 
paternal  care.  One  day,  while  seated  in  the  divan  of 
the  grand-sheiks,  he  was  told  that  the  Arabs  of  the 
trioe  of  Osnadis  had  killed  a  fellah  and  carried  off 
some  flocks:  with  an  air  of  indignation,  he  instantly 
ordered  a  staff-officer  to  march  with  three  hundred 
horsenien  and  two  hundred  dromedaries  into  the  Bahi- 
reh,  to  punish  the  guilty  parties,  and.  obtain  reparation. 
The  sheik  Elmodi  said  to  him^  with  a  laugh,  "  Was 
this  fellah  thy  cousin,  that  his  death  excites  so  mucli 
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anger  in  thee  ?^' — **He  was  more,"  replied  Napoleon; 
"all  whom  I  command  are  my  Children." — "  Good  !" 
said  the  sheik,  "that  is  spoken  like  the  prophet  him- 
se'f." 

Desaix,  who,  with  his  division,  had  been  sent  into 
Upper  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  the  remains  of  the  Mame- 
luke corps,  came  up  with  them  at  the  village  of  Sidi- 
man  in  the  month  of  October ;  and  ifter  a  bloody 
engagement  between  his  force,  of  about  twenty-five 
hundred  men,  and  the  enemy,  consisting  of  four  thou- 
sand Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, which  opened  Upper  Egypt  and  all  its  wonders 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  French.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  month,  a  dreadful  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Cairo,  fomented  by  the  Turkish  influence,  vt^hich  had 
gained  confidence  from  the  declaration  of  war  against 
France  by  the  Porte,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile  :  and 
the  most  rigorous  measures  were  put  in  practice  in 
suppressing  this  revolt,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  its 
origin.  Napoleon  shortly  afterward  issued  the  follow- 
ing curious  proclamation :  "  Sheiks,  ulemas,  teachers 
of  the  mosques,  tell  the  people  that  they  who  combine 
to  resist  me  have  no  hope  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 
Is  any  man  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  that  I  am  the  Man 
of  Destiny?  Make  the  people  comprehend,  that  from 
the  beginning  of  time  it  has  been  preordained  that,  hav- 
ing vanquished  the  cross  and  subdued  all  the  enemies 
of  Islam,  I  should  come  from  the  West  to  fulfil  my 
destined  work.  Make  them  see  thu  twenty  passages 
in  the  Koran  predict  my  coming  I  might  demand 
an  account  from  dvery  one  of  you  of  his  most  hidden 
thoughts,  since  everything  is  known  to  me;  but  the 
day  is  coming  in  which  all  shall  know  froni  whom  i 
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have  derived  my  mission,  and  that  the  efforts  of  man 
are  vain  against  me."  Shortly  after  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Red  sea,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
tide  being  out,  crossed  with  a  party  to  the  opposite 
shore.  He  here  received  a  deputation  from  the  Ceno- 
bites  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  came  to  implore  his  pro- 
lection,  and  to  request  him  to  write  his  name  on  the 
ancient  register  of  their  charters :  Napoleon,  accordingly, 
inscribed  his  name  on  the  same  list  with  those  of  Ali, 
Saladin,  and  Ibrahim.  It  was  after  dark  when  the  party 
returned,  and  when  they  were  half  way  across  the  chan- 
nel, the  tide  coming  rapidly  in,  they  lost  their  way,  and 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  meeting  the  fate  which, 
on  the  same  spot,  three  thousand  years  before,  had 
overwhelmed  Pharaoh  and  his  host.  With  much  pres- 
ence of  mind,  Napoleon  halted  the  party,  and  ordered 
persons  to  advance  in  all  directions,  and  to  give  the 
alarm  when  the  water  grew  deeper.  The  direction  of 
the  shore  was  thus  discovered,  and  the  company  reached 
it  in  safety.  "  Had  I  been  drowned,'*  said  Napoleon, 
afterward,  "  I  should  have  furnished  a  magnificent  text 
to  all  the  preachers  of  Christendom  I" 

The  success  of  the  English  fleet  upon  the  sea,  as 
has  been  stated,  determined  the  hostility  of  the  Porte. 
The  sultan  having  declared  war  against  France,  was 
preparing  two  expeditions — ^one  by  sea,  to  land  at 
Aboukir,  and  the  other  by  land,  to  approach  from 
Syria.  Napoleon  resolved  to  take  the  initiative,  by  at- 
tacking the  latter  force  before  it  was  fully  prepared  ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  February,  he  advanced 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  nine 
hundred  cavalry,  and  forty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  to 
cross  the  desert  for  Syria,  leaving  a  reserve  of  about 
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sixteen  thousand  on  the  Nile.  Napoleon'  seems,  also, 
to  have  indulged  in  some  magnificent  dreams  of  orient- 
al conquest  and  glory  :  he  contemplated  the  expulsion 
of  the  English  from  .India,  and  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Tippoo-Saib  on  the  subject:  he  spoke,  also, 
of  combining  an  immense  army  of  Asiatics,  and  reap- 
pearing in  Europe,  through  Turkey;  dt  the  head  of  an 
irresistible  host.  These  may  have  been  genuine  ex- 
pectations of  a  mind  so  imaginative  and  ardent  as  Na- 
poleon's was;  but  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
were  such  essential  characteristics  of  the  sincere  opin- 
ions of  this  sagacious  man,  that  there,  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect'that  he  sought  to  veil  in  these  splendid  promises 
of  conquest  the  discredit  of  a  real  failure.  On  the 
ISth,  his  army  reached  the  foot  of  El-Arisch,  where  a 
large  body  of  Mameluke  cavalry  was  Surprised  during 
the  night,  and  the  fort  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  two 
days.  The  army  then  advanced  into  Syria,  and  after  a 
successful  action  at  Gaza,  invested  Jaffa,  carried 
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it  by  storm  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  put  the 
garrison  of  four  thousand  to  the  sword.  Leaving  this 
place  in  the  occupation  of  a  French  garrison.  Napoleon 
advanced  to  Acre,  which  he  reached  on  the  16tli.  iOn 
the  20th,  trenches  were  opened,  and  the  siege  pressed 
with  the  utmost  vigor.  <  Sir  Sydney  Smithy  then  com- 
manding the  English  squadron  in  the  Archipelago,  had 
rsceivcd  notice  from  Djezzer  Pasha^  tliat  Acre  was  to 
be  attacked,  and  arrived  in  the  harbor  With  two  large 
vessels-of-war  and  several  smaller  ones,  tonly  two  days 
^before  the  French'  army  appeared  before  its  walls. 
Philippeaux,  a  French  emigrant  colonel,  of  engineers, 
-who  had  been  a  school  compaiijon  of  Napoleon's  at 
Brienne,  and  who  had  passed  at  tlie  same  examination 
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with  him  in  Paris,  in  1785,  took  command  of  the  forti- 
fications, and  everything  that  science  and  valor  could 
supply  was  exerted  to  defend  a  post  upon  which  the 
safety  of  the  East  depended.  Sir  Sydney  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  frigates  which  Napoleon  had  despatched 
from  Alexandria  with  the  artillery  intended  for  the 
siege  ;  and  the  twenty-four  guns  which  had  been  de- 
signed to  act  against  the  walls,  were  now  mounted  upon 
them,  and  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  army  to  which 
they  had  before  belonged.  A  large  body  of  seamen 
and  marines  were  to  land  under  command  of  Sir  Syd- 
ney, and  to  co-operate  in  the  defence.  From  the  20th 
of  March  until  the  20th  of  May,  this  desperate  struggle 
was  maintained,  with  every  exhibition  of  courage  and 
daring  upon  the  part  of  both  besiegers  and  besieged. 
"  The  fate  of  the  East,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  in  yonder 
fort."  But  every  attempt  of  the  engineers  against  the 
works  was  thwarted  by  the  activity  of  Philippeaux ; 
every  assault  was  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter ; 
and  at  the  end  of  two  months,  having  lost  three  thou- 
sand of  his  best  troops,  Napoleon  had  the  cannon  buried 
m  the  sand,  and  ordered  a  retreat  to  Jaffa.  In  this 
siege,  Caffarelli,  the  chief  of  the  engineer  corps,  Mail- 
ly,  a  staff  officer,  Debon,  and  Laugier,  were  killed  ;  and 
Lunnes  and  Devaux  wounded.  "  That  man  made  me 
miss  my  destiny,"  said  Napoleon  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

The  siege  of  fortified  places  not  only  requires  meth- 
ods and  arts  wholly  different  from  those  which  are  made 
use  of  in  the  field,  but  involves  principles  of  judgment 
essentially  distinct  from  those  that  are  implied  in  the 
command  of  armies.  The  failure  of  Wellington  against 
Burgos,  and  of  Napoleon  against  Acre,  infer  nothing 
unfavorable  to  the  supremacy  of  these  great  command 
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ers  in  their  own  profession  :  they  merely  illustrate  the 
boundaries  of  that  profession.  At  the  very  moment, 
while  Acre  was  defying  the  wrath  of  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  was  exhibiting  at  Mount  Thabor, 
in  all  the  perfection  of  its  lustre,  that  splendor  of  genius 
in  the  combinations  of  forces  in  the  field  which  had 
ever  surrounded  his  name.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  April  that  the  accumulation  of  the  enemy  upon  his 
rear  became  so  serious,  that  Napoleon  determined  to 
strike  a  memorable  blow  against  a  force  which  threat- 
ened soon  to  overwhelm  him  by  its  growing  numbers. 
Junot  was  in  command  at  Nazareth,  and  the  enemy  in 
immense  numbers  had  approached  within  the  bridge 
of  Jacob  :  Kleber  was  sent  from  Acre,  with  his  divis- 
ion, to  join  Junot ;  Murat,  with  two  squadrons  of  horse 
and  one  thousand  infantry,  was  stationed  at  the  bridge 
of  Jacob ;  and  Napoleon,  on  the  16th,  advanced  in 
person  from  Acre  with  Bon's  division,  the  cavalry,  and 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Kleber,  marching  out  from 
Nazareth  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp,  encountered 
their  host,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand,  of  whom  half 
were  cavalry,  at  the  village  of  Fouli.  Throwing  his 
division  into  squares,  with  the  artillery  in  front  of  the 
intervals,  Kleber  received  the  terrible  shock  undaunted : 
the  steady  roll  of  his  guns  strewed  the  lines  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  in  heaps  upon  the  ground  as  they  advanced 
For  six  hours  the  unequal  contest  was  maintained,  when 
the  roar  of  a  twelve-pounder  from  the  heights  announ- 
ced that  Napoleon,  with  fresh  troops  from  Acre,  had 
arrived.  Napoleon  immediately  ordered  Bon's  divis- 
ion, in  two  squares,  to  attack  in  flank  the  throng  who 
were  pressing  on  Kleber's  corps,  while  he  advanced 
with  the  cannon  to  attack  them  in  front  5  and  the  cav^- 
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airy,  under  Letourcq,  were  sent  with  some  light  artillery 
against  the  Mamelukes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
While  the  troops  brought  up  by  Napoleon  thus  charged 
the  enemy  on  two  sides,  Kleber  extended  his  line  and 
charged  with  the  bayonet  on  the  other  :  the  undisci- 
plined mass  soon  retired  in  confusion  and  fled  along 
the  Jordan,  and  finding  the  bridge  of  Jacob  in  posses- 
sion of  Murat,  they  plunged  into  the  river,  and  many 
of  them  were  drowned.  This  battle  utterly  destroyed 
the  organization  of  the  enemy,  who  made  no  further 
attempt  to  molest  the  French.  Napoleon  returned  to 
Acre,  and  resumed  the  siege. 

In  two  days  after  the  siege  was  raised,  the  army 
reached  Jaffa.  The  terrors  of  heat  and  thirst  were 
fearfully  augmented  by  the  plague,  which  had  before 
this  time  appeared  in  the  army.  Napoleon  visited  the 
hospital  at  Jaffa,  and  encouraged  all  who  were  able,  to 
rise  and  occupy  the  litters  which  were  prepared  for 
them  :  a  small  number  were  in  a  dying  state,  and  as  it 
was  certain  that  they  would  be  murdered  by  the  Turks, 
who  were  close  at  hand,  it  was  suggested  that  opium 
should  be  given  to  them  to  terminate  their  miseries. 
The  answer  made  by  the  chief  of  the  medical  staff, 
when  Napoleon  consulted  him  on  the  subject,  is  de- 
serving of  immortal  record  :  "  My  profession,"  said  he, 
"  is  to  prolong  life,  not  to  destroy  it."  Whether  these 
unfortunate  men  were  relieved  thus  from  their  suffer- 
ings, is  uncertain;  but  it  might  justly  be  considered  an 
impulse  of  humanity,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  by  whom  their  cruel  destruction 
was  inevitable.  The  army,  on  the  1st  of  June,  reached 
£1-Arisch,  after  much  suffering  by  drought  and  priva- 
tion :  Napoleon  abandoned  his  horse,  and  marched  on 
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foot  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  inspiring  all  by  his  en 
durance  and  self-denial.     On  the  14th  of  June,  the 
army  entered  Cairo. 

Meanwhile,  during  Napoleon's  absence,  an  insurrec- 
tion had  been  raised  by  a  chief  in  the  Delta,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  angel  El-Mody,  and  who  was  not 
subdued  until  two  divisions  had  been  sent  against  him. 
In  Upper  Egypt,  Desaix,  pursuing  his  career  of  suc- 
cess, had  defeated  the  Mamelukes  and  Arabs  succes- 
sively at  Thebes  and  Souhama;  and  Davoust  had 
finally  destroyed  the  Arabs  by  the  defeat  of  a  large 
body  of  them  at  Benyhady,  where  more  than  two 
thousand  were  slain.  Upper  Egypt  was  thus  finally 
conquered  and  pacificated  ;  and  Dpsaix's  civil  admin- 
istration gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  called 
by  the  natives,  "  Sultan  the  Just."  On  the  14th  of 
July,  Napoleon  received  intelligence  that  the  English 
squadron  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  which  had  been 
off  Acre,  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  had  joined  it, 
had  arrived  with  numerous  transports  in  the  Aboukir 
roads  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  and  that  a  large  body 
of  Turks  was  engaged  in  landing.  He  instantly  de- 
spatched orders  to  every  division  of  the  army  in  Egypt, 
to  concentrate  before  Aboukir.  Regnier  was  directea 
to  march  on  Rhamanieh ;  Desaix,  to  evacuate  Upper 
Egypt  and  descend  toward  Cairo  at  once;  and  Kleber, 
to  advance  from  Damietta  ;  while  Napoleon,  with  the 
divisions  of  Murat,  Lannes,  and  Bon,  set  out  in  person 
for  Alexandria,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  garrison 
under  Marmont,  governor  of  that  city.  The  enemy 
nad  landed  on  the  peninsula  of  Aboukir,  taken  the  vil- 
lage, redoubt,  and  fort  of  that  name,  and  entrenched 
Ahemselves  in  two  lines,  one  extending  from  the  redoubt 
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C6  the  sea,  the  other,  two  miles  in  advance,  snpporteg 
at  either  extremity  by  sand-mounts,  one  of  which  com- 
manded Lake  Maadieh,  and  the  other  extended  to  the 
Mediterranean.  These  mounts  were  strongly  occupied 
by  artillery,  and  that  line  was  guarded  by  eight  thou- 
sand janizaries  ;  the  second  line  was  defended  by  five 
thousand  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  supported 
by  the  village,  redoubt,  and  fort.  Napoleon,  upon  re- 
connoitring these  dispositions  on  the  25th,  resolved  to 
attack  his  adversaries  with  the  force  which  he  had  upon 
the  spot,  though  not  more  than  eight  thousand  had  yet 
come  up.  His  hope  was,  if  not  to  gain  the  whole 
peninsula,  to  oblige  at  least  the  first  line  of  the  enemy 
to  fall  back  upon  the  second,  whereby  the  French 
•night  entrench  themselves  in  the  first  line,  and  thence 
overwhelm  the  Turkish  army  with  shells,  balls,  and 
other  artillery  resources,  of  which  there  was  an  im- 
mense store  in  Alexandria.  Lannes,  with  eighteen 
hundred  men,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  left,  and 
D'Estaing,  with  the  like  number,  the  right;  while  Mu 
rat,  with  all  the  cavalry  and  a  light  battery,  dividing 
his  force  into  three  corps,  the  left,  the  right,  and  the 
reserve,  prepared  to  pierce  the  enemy's  centre.  The 
Turks  resisted  the  attack  of  Lannes  and  D'Estaing 
with  considerable  success,  until  Murat,  having  pene- 
trated the  centre,  directed  his  left  to  the  rear  of  their 
right,  and  his  right  to  the  rear  of  their  left,  and  thus  cut 
off  their  communicatioSb  with  the  second  line.  The 
Turks  at  once  lost  all  coilfidence  and  order,  and  rushed 
tumultuously  toward  their  secona  line :  but  in  front  tney 
encountered  the  cavalry ;  in  their  rear,  the  columns  of 
Lannes  and  D'Estaing,  having  carried  the  deserted 
heights,  descended  in  charging  time,  and  the  artillery 
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poured  a  deadly  fire  of  grape-shot  among  them.  Tft 
escape  these  terrors,  nearly  the  whole  body,  amounting 
to  eight  thousand,  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and 
the  lake,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  were 
drowned.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  twenty  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  vessels.  This  extraordinary 
success  with  so  little  loss,  gave  hopes  of  carrying  the 
second  line  ;  and  Napoleon  went  forward  with  Colonel 
Cretin  to  reconnoitre  it.  * 

As  the  left,  which  rested  on  the  lake,  was  the  weak- 
est part  of  that  hne,  Lannes  was  ordered^  under  cover 
of  his  whole  artillery,  to  turn  the  entrenchments  on  that 
side,  and  throw  himself  into  the  village  behind ;  and 
Murat  with  all  the  cavalry,  under  the  guidance  of  Colo- 
nel Cretin,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  localities, 
was  directed  to  place  himself  in  close  column  in  the 
rear  of  Lannes,  and  to  repeat  the  same  manoeuvre  as 
before,  and  get  into  the  rear  of  the  redoubt  on  the  ene- 
my's left ;  while  D'Estaing  distracted  the  enemy's  at- 
tention by  a  false  attack  upon  their  right.  Lannes 
accordingly  forced  the  entrenchments  at  the  point  of 
their  junction  with  the  lake,  and  got  possession  of  some 
houses  in  the  village,  while  on  the  right  the  skirmishers 
engaged  along  the  whole  line.  At  this  moment,  Mus- 
tapha  Pacha,  who  was  in  the  redoubt,  made  a  sortie 
with  four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  placed  himself  be- 
tween the  French  right  and  left,  taking  the  latter  in 
flank  and  the  former  in  rear/  This  movement  stopped 
Lannes's  progress,  until  Napdleon,'who  was  in  the  cen- 
tre, marched  forward  with  the  reserve,  checked  Musta- 
pha's  attacK,  made  him  give  ground,  and  thereby  re- 
established confidence  in  Lannes's  corps,  which  now 
continued  its  movement.     The  cavalry  then  pressing 
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in,  got  into  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  and  D'Estaing  ad* 
vanced  at  the  charge  against  the  entrenchments  on  the 
right :  the  Turks,  alarmed  as  before  by  the  horsemen 
in  their  rear,  fled  in  disorder  toward  the  fort,  but  were 
intercepted  by  the  cavalry.  Three  or  four  thousand 
were  driven  into  the  sea  ;  Mustapha,  after  a  valiant 
defence,  during  which  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand, 
was  surrounded  together  with  his  staff  and  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  and  all  were  made  prisoners  :  the  residue 
of  the  Turkish  force,  amounting  to  three  or  four  thou- 
sand, occupied  the  fort  and  a  part  of  the  village,  in 
which  they  had  barricaded  themselves.  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  who  had  acted  as  major-general  to  Mustapha, 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken,  and  had  much  difficulty 
in  reaching  his  sloop.  The  French  loss,  however,  was 
considerable.  Cretin,  DuT^ivier,  and  Guibert,  one  of 
Napoleon's  aides-de-camp,  were  killed,  together  with 
three  hundred  men  ;  and  Murat  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
in  the  head.  The  fort  and  village,  after  a  heavy  can- 
nonade, surrendered  in  a  few  days  :  and  thus,  of  this 
whole  formidable  force,  scarcely  a  handful  escaped. 

Napoleon,  upon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  received  a 
flag  from  Sir  Sydney  Smith  proposing  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  bringing  some  files  of  English  news- 
papers, from  which  he  first  learned  the  reverses  which 
the  French  armies  had  met  with  in  Europe — the  retreat 
to  Zurich  and  the  disasters  in  Italy,  together  with  the 
capture  of  Corfu,  and  the  blockade  of  Malta.  It  was 
ten  months  since  he  had  received  any  intelligence  from 
J* ranee.  As  he  glanced  over  the  journals,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Heavens !  my  presentiment  is  verified  :  the  fools  have 
lost  Italy  :  all  the  fruits  of  our  victories  are  gone !  J 
must  leave  Egypt !"    He  instanth  resolved  to  encoun* 
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ter  every  risk  upon  the  sea,  and  to  set  out  alone  for 
France.  The  utmost  secresy  was  preserved  as  to  his 
intentions :  two  frigates,  the  Muiron  and  the  Carrere, 
were  prepared  for  the  voyage ;  and  leaving  Kleber  in 
command,  with  a  letter  of  minute  instructions  for  his 
guidance,  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  Lannes,  Murat, 
Marmont,  Berthier,  Andreossy,  Monge,  Berthollet, 
Bourrienne,  and  a  few  guides,  embarked  from  Alexan 
dria  on  the  22d  of  August.  To  allow  an  opportunity 
of  running  on  shore,  if  the  English  fleet  should  surprise 
them.  Napoleon  directed  the  frigates  to  sail  close  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  did  until  they  had  passed 
the  site  of  Carthage  ;  thence  they  sailed  to  the  western 
coast  of  Sardinia,  and  were  obliged  by  contrary  winds 
to  enter  Ajaccio,  where  they  remained  eight  days,  and 
finally,  after  running  the  utmost  risk  of  capture  from 
the  English  fleet,  they  anchored  in  th^  bay  of  Frejus 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1799.  '.  :  S,-. 

THE    EIGHTEENTH   OF    BRUMAIRE.  '  ^ 

When  an  administration,  manifesting  nothing  but 
weakness  and  versatility,  going  on  from  day  to  day  with- 
out any  system,  and  yielding  to  the  influence  of  every 
party  by  turns,  has  shown  its  utter  inefficiency,  and  has 
lost  all  power  and  all  respect,  so  that  the  most  moderate 
citizens  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the  country  is  without 
a  government,  a  vague  uneasiness  spreads  throughout 
the  community ;  and  society,  disturbed  by  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  looks  into  its  own  resources  and 
seeks  for  some  one  to  save  it  from  collapse.  Such  a 
tutelary  genius  a  great  nation  always  possesses  in  its 
own  bosom;  but  to  make  his  presence  eflfective,  he 
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must  be  known  to  others,  and  he  must  be  known  ti 
himself.  The  apathy  of  the  multitude  is  the  safety  of 
the  nominal  government;  and  however  weak  and  worth- 
less it  may  be,  the  eiForts  of  its  opponents  will  not  pre- 
vail till  there,  appears  something  or  somebody  competent 
to  take  its  place.  But  let  this  deliverer,  so  passionately 
desired,  suddenly  give  proof  of  his  existence,  and  the 
nation  instinctively  acknowledges  and  calls  for  him:  all 
difficulties  vanish  from  before  him,  and  the  people,  gath 
ering  about  him,  seem  to  exclaim  with  one  voice,  "  This 
is  the  man  !" 

Such  are  the  reflections  which  Napoleon  himself  has 
made  in  relation  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  when, 
with  the  frigates  La  Muiron  and  La  Carrere,  he. ; an- 
chored in  the  gulf  of  Frejus,  at  daybreak,  on  the  9th 
of  October,  1799.  His  arrival  excited  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm :  in  a  moment  the  sea  was  covered  with  boats, 
and  everybody  thronged  about  the  frigates.  It  was  a 
time  of  depression  and  alarm  in  that  part  of  France  : 
Italy  had  just  been  lost,  the  war  was  about  to  begin 
again  on  the  Var,  and  Frejus  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion. Napoleon  appeared  fin  the  character  of  a  great 
deliverer ;  and  all  classes  felt  an  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  hero  of  the  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797.  The 
officers  of  quarantine  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  vessels  had  touched  at  Ajaccio,  to  de- 
clare that  there  was  no  occasion  for  subjecting  them  to 
the  usual  rules.  Napoleon,  therefore,  landed  at  once, 
and  at  six  that  evening  set  off  with  Berthier,  in  a  coach, 
for  PAris.  Stopping  six  hours  at  Aix,  to  recruit  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  he  was  quickly  surrounded 
by  the  people  of  the  city  and  villages,  who  came  in 
crowds  to  testify  their  delight  at  seeing  him.     Those 
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who  lived  too  far  in  the  country  to  present  themselves 
at  the  roadside  in  time,  rang  the  bells,  raised  flags  upon 
the  steeples,  and  at  night  made  a  general  illumination. 
It  was  like  the  rejoicing  for  a  sovereign  restored  to  his 
people,  rather  than  the  w^elcoming  of  a  citizen  to  his 
country,  or  the  reception  of  a  victorious  general  return- 
ing from  battle.  Avignon,  Montelimart,  Valence,  ana 
Vienne,  were  in  a'fetate  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  at  Lyons, 
where  Napoleon  remained  twelve  hours,  there  was  a 
perfect  delirium  of  rapture.  The  imaginations  of  the 
people  were  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  glories- 
of  Aboukir  knd  the  defeats  which  had  been  sustained 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  *'  We  are  numerous,  we  are 
courageous,"  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  among  the  peo- 
ple, "  yet  we  are  conquered  :  we  want  a  man  to  lead 
us ;  we  now  have  found  him,  and  our  glory  will  once 
more  shine  forthi" 

Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return  had 
reached  P^ris,  and  was  announced  at  the  theatre^ 
where  it  caused  a  universal  sensation  of  delight  among 
the  people  and  dismay  among  the  demagogues,  whose 
power  it  seemed  to  threaten.  With  characteristic  dis- 
position to  surprise  those  whom  he  dealt  with,  he  ex- 
prpssed  to  his  couriers  his  intention  to  take  a  particular 
road  to  Paris,  by  which  all  his  friends  came  forth  to 
meet  him;  he  then  took  a  different  road,  and  arrived 
at  his  own  house,  in  the  rue  Chantereine,  before  any 
one  knew  of  his  being  in  the  capital.  Two  hours  after- 
ward, he  presented  himself  to  the  directory :  he  was 
recognised  at  once  by  the  soldiers  on  guard,  and  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  gladness,  and  the  members  of  the 
diiectory  appeared  to  share  in  the  public  joy. 

The  government  now  in  operation  was  that  known 
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as  the  constitution  of  the  year  3,  the  same  which  Na- 
poleon had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  on  the 
13th  of  Vendemiare  (October  4th,  1795) ;  under  which 
the  legislature  consisted  of  two  councils,  that  of  the  fivfi 
hundred  and  that  of  the  ancients,  and  the  executive  of 
a  directory  of  five  persons.  The  directory  at  this  time 
was  composed  of  Barras,  Roger  Ducos,  Moulins,  Go- 
hier,  and  Sieyes.  The  first  was  at  the  head  of  the 
party  called  Thermidorians,  the  remains  of  Danton's 
friends,  who,  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  occasioned  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  :  he  had  been  originally  an  officer, 
possessed  moderate  abilities,  and  was  excessively  cor- 
rupt. Ducos  was  a  man  of  easy  temper  and  contracted 
inteUigence.  Moulins,  a  general  without  having  served 
in  war,  was  a  man  of  worth  and  of  ardent  patriotism  : 
and  Gohier  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
entire  virtue  and  honor.  Sieyes  was  far  the  ablest  of 
all :  his  pamphlet,  "  Qu'est  ce  que  le  Hers  Etat  ?" 
had  gained  for  him  the  greatest  celebrity  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution;  and  his  advice  had  al- 
ways been  efficient  in  the  progress  and  direction  of 
affairs.  He  was  not  a  man  of  business,  but  was  a  pro- 
found thinker,  although  too  much  biased  by  metaphys- 
ical notions.  To  him  France  was  indebted  for  the 
division  into  departments,  which  did  more  to  centralize 
and  unite  the  nation  than  any  event  for  two  centuries 
previous. 

Napoleon,  according  to  his  own  avowal,  held  the 
government  of  the  directory  and  the  leaders  of  the 
councils  in  profound  contempt ;  and  had  left  Egypt  for 
the  purpose  of  possessing  himself  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, and  restoring  France  to  her  former  glory.  Yet 
«uch  were  his  habits  of  careful  observation  of  men  and 
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tiling:  and  of  possessing  himself  of  accurate  inforrna 
tion  as  to  his  situation,  before  he  acted,  that  he  remained 
for  some  time  without  taking  any  step,  or  deciding  on 
any  course  of  action.  To  keep  himself  uncommitted, 
and  to  maintain  the  interest  and  respect  of  the  people, 
he  adopted  during  this  period  the  same  kind  of  conduct 
which  he  had  followed  on  his  first  return  from  Italy. 
He  went  frequently  to  the  institute  ;  always  dressed  as 
a  member  of  it ;  and  showed  himself  in  public  only 
with  that  society.  He  never  visited  the  theatre,  except 
at  times  when  he  was  not  expected,  and  then  went  al- 
ways into  a  private  box.  He  received  at  his  house 
only  men  of  science  and  the  generals  of  his  suite.  He 
accepted  invitations  to  dine  with  each  of  the  directors, 
on  condition  that  there  should  be  no  strangers  present. 
A  grand  subscription  dinner  was  given  to  him  by  the 
members  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sulpice:  he  appeared  dissatisfied  and  thoughtful, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  dinner,  he 
rose,  saying  to  Berthier  and  Bourrienne,  "I  am  tired; 
let  us  be  gon&:"  The  ministers,  severally,  desired  to 
entertj-in  him:  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Cambaceres, 
the  minister  of  justice,  only,  and  desired  that  the  prin- 
cipal lawyers  might  be  asked.  He  was  very  cheerful 
at  this  dinner,  and  conversed  fully  about  the  civil  and 
criminal  codes,  to  the  great  surprise  and  admiration  of 
Tronchet,  Treilhard,  Merlin,  and  Target,  and  gave  ex- 
piession  to  the  views  which  afterward  took  effect  in 
the  code. 

The  citizens  began  to  be  impatient  of  thfe  general's 
seclusion  and  inactivity ;  t^ey  could  not  account  for 
his  conduct.  They  went  to  the  theatres  and  the  re* 
views,  where  it  was  expected  that  he  would  appeai\ 
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but  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  officers  of  the  garri- 
son of  Paris,  commanded  by  Moreau,  and  the  adjutants 
of  the  national  guards  whom  Napoleon  himself  had  ap- 
pointed in  1795,  solicited  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  : 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  them,  but  pul 
off  the  time  from  day  to  day.  The  eighth  and  ninth 
dragoons,  who  were  old  regiments  of  Italy,  and  Mu- 
rat's  company  of  the  twenty-first  chasseurs,  which  had 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  13th  Vende- 
miare,  were  desirous  of  being  reviewed  by  the  general : 
he  accepted  their  offer,  and  promised  to  fix  a  day. 
The  people  began  at  length  to  murmur :  "  He  has 
now  been  a  fortnight  in  Paris,"  said  they,  "  and  he  has 
done  nothing." 

The  course  adopted  by  Napoleon,  however,  was 
dictated  by  a  profound  sagacity ;  and  the  time  which 
seemed  to  be  unoccupied,  was  in  fact  devoted  to  the 
most  careful  inquiries  and  observations,  and  to  a  studi- 
ous consideration  of  the  plan  which  it  was  best  to  pur- 
sue. All  parties  desired  a  change,  and  all  desired  to 
effect  it  through  him :  he  listened  to  the  proposals  of 
all,  and  sought  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
true  state  of  affairs  without  becoming  the  tool  or  dupe 
of  any  of  the  factions.  The  first  suggestion  made  to 
him  was  to  consolidate  the  existing  constitution,  and 
accept  a  place  in  the  directory,  or  take  the  command 
of  the  army ;  but  this  appeared  at  once  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  Three  parties  remained,  who  solicited  his 
support,  and  offered  to  place  him  in  the  supreme  com- 
mand. The  first  and  most  powerful  was  the  Societe 
du  Manege,  which  was  the  remnant  of  the  old  club  of 
Jacobins,  who  now  took  this  name  from  the  manege  oi 
riding-house  in  which  its  meetings  were  held.    It  com- 
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manded  the  majority  of  the  council  of  five  huhdred. 
and  a  strong  minority  in  the  council  of  ancients.  Ber- 
nadotte,  Augereau,  and  Jourdan,  were  among  its  lead- 
ers :  they  offered  him  a  military  dictatorship  and  the 
supreme  government  of  the  republic,  if  he  vs^ould  sec- 
ond the  principles  of  the  Societe  du  Manege,  This 
was  the  most  certain  way  of  succeeding,  undoubtedly, 
for  victory  was  certain,  and  no  resistance  was  likely  to 
be  made ;  but  Napoleon  reflected  that  the  Jacobins, 
unbending  and  violent  in  all  things,  do  not  become  at- 
tached to  any  leader,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary, 
after  succeeding  by  their  aid,  to  destroy  them  —  a 
course  not  worthy  of  an  honorable  mind.  Barras's 
friends  next  presented  themselves ;  but  their  corrup- 
tion and  profligacy  seemed  fatal  to  all  good  govern- 
ment :  their  leader,  too,  was  ambitious  and  vain ;  he 
boasted  of  having  made  the  fortune  of  Napoleon,  and 
was  not  likely  to  yield  to  his  ascendency.  A  third 
party  consisted  of  Sieyes's  followers,  who  were  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  the  Societe  du  Manege.  Their  lead- 
er, who  commanded  the  vote  of  Roger  Ducos  in  the 
directory,  and  governed  the  majority  of  the  council  of  an- 
cients, and  a  small  minority  of  that  of  the  five  hundred, 
proposed  to  place  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, overthrow  the  existing  constitution,  and  establish 
in  its  place  another  system,  of  which  he  had  the  projet 
in  his  pocket.  The  persons  who  sustained  him  were 
men  of  integrity,  moderation,  and  good  political  princi- 
ples ;  they  abhorred  the  manege,  and  dreaded  all  pop- 
ular commotions :  they  might  be  employed  with  suc- 
cess in  an  orderly  government,  and  would  constitute 
the  best  materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  institutions. 
Sieyes  himself,  also,  was  without  political  ambition,  and 
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would  not  be  a  dangerous  rival.  Napoleon,  undoubt- 
edly, was  determined  to  advance  himself,  and  establish 
his  own  power  and  greatness ;  but  he  sought,  also  and 
chiefly,  the  good  of  his  country.  He  wished  to  restore 
a  good  government  and  a  stable  society  to  France, 
which  had  so  long  been  torn  by  miserable  factions. 
His  conduct  was  governed  by  that  profound  and  com- 
prehensive wisdom  which  is  not  distinct  from  great  vir- 
tue and  high  duty.  He  intended  to  connect  himself 
with  the  national  grandeur  ;  but  he  wished  first  to  iden- 
tify the  nation  with  the  interests  of  truth,  virtue,  good 
order,  and  good  principles.  He  observed  all  the  par- 
ties, therefore,  that  he  might  associate  himself  with  that 
which  was  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  restitution  of 
a  sound,  regular,  and  strong  government. 

On  the  8th  of  Brumaire  (October  30th),  Napoleon 
dined  with  Bai-ras,  in  company  with  a  few  other  per- 
sons. After  dinner  some  conversation  on  politics  en- 
sued. •"  The  republic  is  faUing,"  said  Barras;  "things 
can  go  on  no  longer ;  the  government  is  without  power ; 
a  change  must  take  place ;  and  Hedouville  (naming  a 
general  of  the  most  ordinary  character)  must  be  made 
president  of  the  republic.  As  to  you,  general,  you  in- 
tend to  rejoin  the  army ;  and  as  for  me,  ill,  unpopular, 
and  worn-out,  I  am  fit  only  for  private  life."  Napoleon 
looked  steadily  at  him  without  replying,  and  Barras's 
eyes  fell  to  the  ground.  Satisfied  that  it  was  Barras's 
intention  to  dupe  and  betray  him.  Napoleon's  resolution 
was  taken  at  once.  He  rose  in  a  few  minutes  and 
went  to  call  on  Sieyes.  He  stated  that  for  ten  days  all 
parties  had  addressed  themselves  to  him  ;  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  act  with  Sieyes  and  the  majority  of 
the  council  of  ancients,  and  had  come  to  announce  this 
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resolution  to  him.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  change 
might  be  made  between  the  15th  and  20th  of  Brumaire. 
The  next  day,  Barras  called  upon  Napoleon  before  he 
had  risen,  and  assured  him  that  he  came  to  place  him- 
self at  his  disposal  and  to  do  whatever  he  wished ;  and 
entreated  that,  if  Napoleon  had  any  project  in  agitation, 
he  would  rely  upon  him.  Napoleon  had,  however,  fully 
made  up  his  mind :  he  replied,  that  he  had  nothing  in 
view ;  that  he  was  fatigued  and  indisposed  ;  that,  ap. 
riving  from  the  dry  climate  of  the  sands  of  Arabia,  he 
could  not  accustom  himself  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Paris ;  and  put  an  end  to  the  interview  by 
such  trifling  remarks. 

On  the  15th  of  Brumaire,  Sieyes  and  Napoleon  had 
an  interview,  at  which  the  measures  for  the  18th  were 
resolved  upon.  It  was  arranged  that  the  council  of 
ancients,  acting  upon  the  power  vested  in  it  by  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  constitution,  should  decree  the  re- 
moval of  the  legislative  body  to  Saint-Cloud,  and 
should  appoint  Napoleon  commander-in-chief  of  the 
guard  of  the  councils,  of  the  troops  of  the  military 
division  of  Paris,  and  of  the  national  guard.  This 
was  to  be  done  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  and  at  eight  o'clock  he  was  to  go  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  troops  were  to  assemble,  and  was  there  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  capital. 

During  the  17th,  Napoleon  made  appointments  with 
the  ofiicers  and  generals  who  had  desired  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  own  house  on 
the  following  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  informed 
the  regiment  of  dragoons  and  chasseurs  who  had  wished 
to  be  reviewed  by  him,  that  he  would  meet  them  at  the 
Champs-Ely  sees  at  the  same  time  ;  and  as  the  hours 
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might  seem  unreasonable,  he  intimated  that  he  was  in- 
tending to  set  out  on  a  journey.  Each  of  the  generals 
who  were  thus  summoned  supposed  that  the  invitation 
was  confined  to  himself,  and  that  it  related  to  ordinary 
business.  Moreau,  who  commanded  the  citadel,  and 
who  had  recently  become  acquainted  with  Napoleon, 
had  heard  that  a  movement  was  in  preparation ;  he  as- 
sured Napoleon  that  he  would  place  himself  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  would  serve  him  upon  an  hour's  notice, 
though  he  did  not  wish  to  be  admitted  into  any  secret. 
Macdonald,  then  in  Paris,  made  similar  offers  :  and 
both  were  invited  to  come  to  Napoleon's  house  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  on  horseback.  Augereau,  Berna- 
dotte,  and  the  other  Jacobin  generals,  were  not  invited. 
To  Lefebvre,  who  commanded  the  mihtary  division  of 
Paris,  and  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  directory.  Napo- 
leon sent  an  aide-de-camp  abbut  midnight  on  the  17th/ 
requesting  him  to  come  to  him  at  six  o'clock.  Na- 
poleon's friends  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
win  over  the  leading  men,  and  in  disposing  everything 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  intended  revolution.  His 
brothers,  Lucien  and  Joseph,  were  especially  active  ; 
and  to  the  former,  in  particular,  the  success  of  the  de- 
sign is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed. 

The  whole  plan  had  been  so  carefully  arranged  and 
prepared,  that  on  the  ISth,  everything  was  accom- 
plished precisely  as  had  been  appointed.  At  seven  in 
the  morning,  the  council  of  ancients  assembled ;  and 
Lebrun  and  others  descanted  upon  the  serious  nature 
of  the  crisis,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  triumpn  of  the  Jacobins  and 
the  restoration  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Regnier  then 
moved  a  decree,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  con- 
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ferred  by  the  102cl,  103d,  and  104th  articles  of  the 
constitution :  this  decree  provided  that  the  legislative 
body  should  be  transferred  to  Saint-Cloud,  and  that 
the  two  councils  should  assemble  there,  in  the  two 
wings  of  the  palace,  on  the  next  day,  the  19th,  at  noon, 
and  that  all  exercise  of  their  functions  and  all  discus- 
sions, elsewhere  and  before  that  time,  should  be  pro 
hibited ;  that  General  Bonaparte  should  be  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  decree  —  should  have  author- 
ity to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
national  representation  —  should  have  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  guards  of  the  councils,  of  the  national 
guards,  and  of  all  the  troops  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  military  division,  and  that  all  citizens 
should  aid  and  assist  bini  on  his  first  requisition  —  and 
that  he  should  be  summoned  to  the  council-table  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  decree  and  to  take  the  oalh. 
Regnier  supported  this  motion  by  a  speech,  in  which 
he  described  the  dangers  of  the  country,  and  maintained 
that  the  support  of  Bonaparte  was  the  only  source  of 
safety.  "The  republic,"  said  he,  "is  threatened  by 
anarchists  and  by  the  foreign  party :  measures  for  the 
public  safety  must  be  adopted  :  we  are  certain  of  the 
support  of  General  Bonaparte,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  his  protecting  arm  the  councils  may  discuss  the 
changes  which  the  public  interest  renders  necessary." 
A  strong  opposition  was  made,  but  by  eight  o'clock 
the  decree  was  forced  through.  It  is  said  to  have 
nassed  by  a  false  majority  ;  for  the  members  were  sum- 
moned at  different  hours,  and  it  had  been  so  arranged 
that  sixty  or  eighty  councillors,  whom  Lucien  and  his 
agents  had  not  been  able  to  win  over,  should  not  le- 
ccive  their  notices  in  time. 
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Meanwhile,  at  a  little  before  seven  o'clock,  a  very 
large  number  of  generals  and  officers  had  assembled  at 
Napoleon's  house.  Bourrienne  came  into  his  chamber 
by  appointment  a  little  before  that  hour  :  "  Bonaparte 
was  as  calm,"  he  remarks,  *'  as  on  the  approach  of  a  bat- 
tle." The  company  which  had  assembled  at  the  small 
hotel  of  the  general  was  so  numerous,  that  several  per- 
sons were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  court-yard.  At  half- 
past  eight,  the  state  messenger,  who  was  the  bearer  of 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  ancients,  arrived  :  the  fold- 
ing-doors were  immediately  thrown  open,  and  Napoleon 
came  out  upon  the  steps  in  front  of  the  house  and 
spoke  to  the  officers.  He  told  them  that  he  rehed 
upon  them  for  the  salvation  of  France ;  that  important 
measures  were  in  agitation,  designed  to  rescue  the 
country  from  its  distressing  situation  ;  that  the  ancients, 
under  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  had  just  con 
ferred  on  him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  ;  and  that 
he  was  that  moment  going  to  mount  his  horse  and  ride 
to  the  Tuileries,  and  that  he  hoped  that  every  one 
would  follow  him.  The  announcement  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  :  the  officers  all  drew  their  swords 
and  promised  to  sustain  and  serve  him.  Napoleon 
turned  to  Lefebvre,  and  asked;  whether  he  would  fol- 
low him,  or  return  to  the  directory ;  the  latter  at  once 
declared  his  willingness  to  obey  the  new  commander'- 
in-chief.  Napoleon  instantly  mounted,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  cortege  of  officers,  and  of  a 
body  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  which  he  had  appointed 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  rode  forward  to  the  Tuil- 
eries. He  issued  orders  at  once  for  tne  various  corps 
pWed   under  his  command,  and  gave  directions  to 
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conimunicate  tlie  decree,  and  to  declare  that  no  ordera 
were  to  be  observed  but  such  as  emanated  from  him/ 

Attended  by  this  brilliant  escort,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  bar  of  the  council  of  the  ancients.  "  You 
are  the  wisdom  of  the  nation,"  he  said ;  "  at  this  crisis, 
it  is  your  part  to  point  out  the  measures  which  may 
save  the  country.  I  come,  surrounded  by  all  the  gen- 
erals, to  promise  you  their  support.  I  appoint  General 
Lefebvre  my  lieutenant.  I  will  faithfully  fulfil  the  duty 
which  you  have  imposed  upon  me.  Let  us  not  look 
into  the  past  for  examples  of  what  is  now  going  on. 
Nothing  in  history  resembles  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century :  nothing  in  the  eighteenth  century  resembles 
the  present  moment." 

Soon  after,  all  the  troops,  amounting  to  about  ten  thou- 
sand, were  reviewed  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  by 
Napoleon,  accompanied  by  Bournonville,  Moreau,  and 
Macdonald.  Napoleon  read  the  decree  to  the  soldiers, 
and  made  them  an  address.  "  I  accept  the  appoint- 
ment," said  he,  "  with  a  view  of  seconding  the  measures 
which  the  council  is  about  to  adopt,  and  which  are 
entirely  favorable  to  the  people.  The  republic  has 
been  badly  governed  for  two  years  past.  You  hojped 
that  my  return  would  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  You 
have  celebrated  that  return  in  a  way  that  imposes  or: 
me  duties  which  I  am  ready  to  perform.  You  will  also 
do  your  duty,  and  second  your  general  with  the  energy 
resolution,  and  confidence,  which  you  have  always  ex- 
hibited. Liberty,  victory,  and  peace,  will  restore  to 
the  French  republic  the  rank  which  it  has  occupied  w 
Europe,  and  which  it  could  not  have  lost  but  by  folly 
and  treason."  Words  like  these,  pronounced  by  the 
voice  of  Napoleon  —  an  address,  which  spoke  of  victo 
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ry,  and  fortune,  and  national  glory,  from  the  conqueror 
of  Italy  — kindled  the  deepest  enthusiasm;  and  the 
harangue  was  received  with  tumultuous  acclamations 
oy  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens.  About  the  same  time, 
an  address  from  the  council  of  ancients  to  the  French 
people,  explaining  what  had  been  done,  and  calling  upon 
all  to  rally  around  the  legislature  in  its  new  attitude,  was 
posted  up  in  every  quarter. 

•  Napoleon  then  proceeded  to  make  his  military  ar- 
rangements. He  gave  to  Lannes  the  command  of  the 
troops  appointed  to  protect  the  legislative  body,  and  to 
Murat  the  command  of  those  sent  to  Saint-Cloud. 
Moreau  was  sent  with  five  hundred  men  to  guard  the 
Luxembourg.  All  the  troops  were  now  under  Napo- 
leon's control,  except  the  guard  of  the  directory.  Na- 
poleon speedily  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  communicate 
the  decree  of  the  council  to  them,  and  to  enjoin  them 
to  obey  no  orders  but  such  as  were  issued  by  him. 
The  commanding  officer  consulted  his  men,  who  an 
swered  by  shouts  of  joy.  At  this  moment  an  order 
arrived  from  the  directory,  contrary  to  that  which  Na- 
poleon had  sent ;  but  the  soldiers  obeying  only  the 
latter,  marched  immediately  to  join  him.  This  finally 
dissolved  the  formidable  executive  which  for  four  years 
hatd  been  the  most  powerful  administration  in  Europe. 
Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos,  indeed,  had  given  in  their 
resignations  in  the  morning,  and  had  been  at  the  Tuil- 
eries  all  day.  Barras,  Gohier,  and  Moulins,  had  oeen 
together ;  but  as  soon  as  the  last  heard  that  the  troops 
had  followed  Napoleon,  and  that  the  directory's  own 
guard  had  forsaken  them,  he  went  to  the  Tuileries  and 
resigned  his  authority.  Barras,  accompamea  by  a 
guard  of  honor,  removed   to  Gros-Bois,  and  deter- 
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mined  to  send  in  his  resignation  on  the  following  day 
The  directory  was  therefore  at  an  end,  and  Napoleon 
was  regularly  invested  with  the  whole  executive  power 
of  the  republic.  * 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  council  of  five  hundred^ 
of  which  Lucien  was  president,  assembled;  and  as  the 
act  of  the  council  of  ancients  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution,  and  had  been  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  all  classes  of  persons,  there  was  nothing 
for  them  to  do  but  to  adjourn  their  sitting  to  the  next 
day,  the  19th,  at  Saint-Cloud.  At  seven  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  18th,  Napoleon  held  a  council  at  the  Tuil- 
eries,  at  which  the  establishment  of  three  provisional 
consuls,  Sieyes,  Ducos,  and  Napoleon,  was  agreed  on, 
and  it  was  also  determined  to  adjourn  the  councils  for 
three  months.  The  night  was  passed  by  all  parties  in 
concerting  arrangements  for  the  next  day,  which  prom- 
ised to  exhibit  a  stormy  scene. 

About  noon,  on  the  19th,  the  deputies  assembled  at 
Saint-Cloud,  and  as  the  workmen  were  not  able  to 
have  the  halls  in  readiness  before  two  o'clock,  they 
remained  in  the  garden,  conversing  in  groups,  and  giv- 
ing opportunity  to  the  Jacobin  emissaries,  who  a^sem- 
bled  in  great  numbers,  to  bring  their  intrigues  and  their 
passions  to  bear  upon  the  occasion.  At  length,  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  under  the  presidency  of  Lu- 
cien, and  the  council  of  ancients,  under  thatof  Lemer- 
rier,  convened  ;  the  former  in  the  orangerie  in  one 
wing,  the  latter  in  the  gallery  of  Mars,  in  the  other 
Apartments  in  the  building  were  assigned  to  Napoleon 
and  his  staff,  and  instant  intelligence  of  everything  that 
took  place  in  the  chambers  was  brought  to  them.  At 
first  everything  seemed  to  proceed  unfavorably,  and 
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the  hopes  of  Napoleon  and  his  party  appeared  to  be 
utterly  overthrown.  As  soon  as  the  five  hundred  were 
organized,  Gaudin  ascended  the  tribune  :  he  harangued 
upon  the  dangers  of  the  republic,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  ancients  for  the  course  they  had  taken, 
and  moved  that  they  should  be  invited  to  explain  their 
views  more  fully,  and  that  a  committee  of  seven  should 
be  appointed  to  report  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
Instant!)  a  tremendous  agitation  arose  ;  the  orator  was 
hurled  to  the  bottom  of  the  tribune,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly w^as  in  a  ferment  of  passion.  Delbred  de- 
manded that  the  members  should  swear  anew  to  the 
constitution  of  the  year  three  :  and  the  list  of  names 
was  begun  to  be  called  over  for  the  purpose.  The 
unanimity  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  so  great  that 
no  deputy  dared  to  refuse  swearing  to  the  constitution. 
Lucien  himself  was  obliged  to  take  the  oath,  which  he 
did  amid  shouts  and  applauses  throughout  the  hall. 
The  cause  of  the  conspirators  appeared  to  be  lost. 
The  calling  of  the  roll  occupied  two  hours ;  and  during 
the  interval,  intelligence  of  what  was  taking  place  hav- 
ing transpired  throughout  Paris,  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Societe  du  Manege  hastened  to  the  palace.  Augereau 
drew  near  to  Napoleon,  and  said  :  "  Well,  here  you 
are,  in  a  pretty  situation  !"  —  "Augereau,"  replied  Na- 
poleon, "  remember  Areola :  matters  there  appeared  to 
be  far  more  desperate.  Take  my  advice,  and  remain 
quiet,  if  you  would  not  fall  a  victim  to  this  confusion 
In  half  an  hour  you  will  see  what  a  turn  affairs  have 
taken.'  •* 

Napoleon  saw  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived, 
and  that  his  personal  interposition  had  become  indis- 
pensable.    He  crossed  the  saloon  entered  the  council 
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of  ancients,  betweren  Berthier  and  Bonrrienrte.  anc 
placed  himself  at  the  bar.  His  manner  was  exces- 
sively excited  and  embarrassed.  His  sentences,  pro- 
nounced  with  the  utmost  passion^  were  abrupt  and  un- 
connected ;  but  the  substance  of  his  harangue  was  some- 
what as  follows :  "You  stand  upon  a  volcano,"  he  cried : 
"  the  republic  no  longer  possesses  a  government :  the 
directory  is  dissolved  :  factions  are-at  work  :  the  hour 
of  decision  has  come.  You  have  called  in  my  arm  and 
the  arms  of  my  comrades  :  the  moments  are  precious  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  decided  part.  I  know  that 
Cesar  and  Cromwell  are  talked  of :  I  am  called  a 
tyrant  —  as  if  this  day  could  be  compared  with  past 
times.  I  desire  nothing  but  the  safety  of  the  republic,' 
and  to  maintain  the  resolutions  which  shall  be  adopted 
by  you.  And  you,  grenadiers,  whose  caps  I  perceive 
at  the  doors  of  this  hall,"  he  continued  with  a  menacing 
air,  turning  round  to  them,  as  if  he  would  remind  the 
council  of  his  military  character  and  power,  "  speak  ; 
have  I  ever  deceived  you?  Did  I  ever  break  my 
word,  in  camp,  when,  in  the  midst  of  privations  and 
difficulties,  I  promised  you  victory  and  plenty ;  and 
when,  at  your  head,  I  led  you  on  from  conquest  to 
conquest?  Declare,  now,  was  it  for  my  own  aggran- 
dizement, or  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic?" 

The  grenadiers  seemed  to  be  electrified,  and  waved 
their  arms  and  caps  in  the  air  with  tumultuous  appro- 
bation. Linglet,  a  deputy,  then  rose,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  what  Napoleori  had  uttered  about  devotion  to 
the  council  and  the  public  good,  said  :  "  General,  we 
approve  what  you  say  :  swear,  then,  with  all  of  us, 
allegiance  to  the  bonstitution  of  the  year  three,  which 
alone  constitutes  the  public  government,  and  alone  can 
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preserve  the  republic."  A  profound  silence  ensued 
upon  this  proposal :  it  was  the  cardinal  instant  of  the 
scene,  and  of  all  Napoleon's  fortunes.  He  paused  for 
a  moment  to  recall  his  thoughts,  and  then  broke  out 
with  fury  :  "  The  constitution  of  the  year  three !  It 
exists  no  longer  !  You  violated  it  on  the  ISth  of 
Fructidor,  when  the  executive  infringed  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  legislative  body  :  you  violated  it  on 
the  30th  of  Prairial,  when  the  legislature  struck  at  the 
independence  of  the  .executive  department :  you  viola- 
ed  it  on  the  22d  of  Floreal,  when,  by  a  parricidal  de- 
cree, the  executive  and  legislative  bodies  destroyed  tr 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  annulling  the  elections 
which  they  had  made.  The  constitution  being  viola- 
ted and  slain,  there  must  be  a  new  compact,  new  guar- 
anties." 

This  energetic  harangue  baffled  the  design  which 
his  enemies  had  contrived,  and  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  other  chamber.  Three  fourths  of  the  assembly 
stood  up  to  express  their  approbation  ;  and  Regnier 
and  Cornudet  spoke  with  great  force  to  the  same  effect. 
A  member  tlien  rose  and  denounced  the  general  as  the 
only  conspirator  against  public  liberty.  Napoleon  re- 
plied that  he  was  in  the  secret  of  every  party,  and  that 
all  despised  the  constitution  of  the  year  three.  He  ac- 
cused the  directors,  B arras  and  Moulins,  also,  of  hav- 
ing proposed  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  system  which 
should  oppose  all  men  professing  liberal  opinions.  This 
raised  a  fresh  tumult.  Demands  were  made  for  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  charge,  and  he  was  called  on 
to  state  his  accusations  more  explicitly.  He  replied 
by  renewed  attacks  upon  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
who,  he  said,  wished  for  "  scaffolds,  revolutionary  com- 
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tnittees,  and  a  complete  overthrow  of  everything."  Hia 
manner  became  more  and  more  unconnected  :  he  spoke 
sometimes  to  the  council  and  sometimes  to  the  soldieis: 
he  declared  that  he  came  there  "  attended  by  the  god 
of  war  and  the  god  of  fortune."  Intelligence  was  then 
brought  to  him  that  the  calling  of  the  names  in  the 
council  of  five  hundred  was  finished,  and  that  they 
were  endeavoring  to  force  his  brother  Lucien  to  put 
to  the  vote  a  motion  for  his  outlawry ;  and  Napoleon 
determined  to  hasten  at  once  to  the  spot.  He  turned 
abruptly  from  the  council  of  ancients,  and  crying  out, 
"  Let  those  who  love  me  follow  me,"  he  passed  out 
of  the  hall  and  reached  the  court-yard,  and  leaped 
upon  his  horse  to  cross  to  the  other  wing  where  the 
five  hundred  were  sitting.  He  was  received  with 
shouts  of  "Vive  Bonaparte !"  which  assured  him  that 
he  might  count  upon  the  devotion  of  the  military. 

Accompanied  by  a  few  officers  and  grenadiers,  he 
reached  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  leaving  them 
at  the  door,  he  advanced  into  the  chamber  with  his  hat 
off.  Two  grenadiers  expostulated  with  him  on  account 
of  his  imprudence,  and  said :  "  You  do  not  know  them, 
they  are  capable  of  anything."  Napoleon  moved  on 
toward  the  bar,  to  arrive  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  half  the  chamber.  Scarcely  had  he  passed  over 
one  third  of  the  distance,  when  two  or  three  hundred 
members  suddenly  arose ;  and  from  every  part  of  the 
hall  resounded  cries  of —  "The  sanctuary  of  the  laws 
is  violated !" — "  Down  with  the  tyrant!" — "  Down  with 
Cromwell!" — "Down  with  the  dictator!"  Napoleon 
attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Republique  !"- — "  Vive  la  Constitu- 
tion I" — "  Outlaw  the  dictator !"     The  two  grenadier* 
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who  had  opposed  his  entering,  then  rushed  forward, 
sabres  in  hand,  overthrowing  all  who  stood  in  their 
way,  and  covering  Napoleon  with  their  persons.  The 
other  soldiers  followed  the  example,  and  forced  Napo 
'eon  out  of  the  chamber.  In  the  confusion,  a  soldiei 
named  Thome  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  thrust  of 
a  dagger,  and  another  had  his  clothes  cut  through. 
Napoleon  descended  into  the  courtyard,  mounted  his 
horse,  called  the  troops  around  him  by  beat  of  drum, 
and  addressed  them  as  follows  :  "  I  was  about  to  point 
out  to  them,"  said  he,  "the  means  of  saving  the  repub- 
lic and  re-establishing  our  glory.  They  answered  me 
with  their  daggers.  It  is  thus  that  they  were  about  to 
accomplish  the  wishes  of  the  allied  kings.  What  more 
could  England  have  desired?  Soldiers,  can  I  rely 
upon  you?"  The  loudest  acclamations  answered  this 
address;  and  Napoleon  immediately  ordered  a  captain 
with  ten  men  to  go  into  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
and  liberate  the  president. 

Meanwhile,  the  utmost  agitation  and  violence  contin- 
ued to  prevail  in  the  council  of  five  hundred  after  Na- 
poleon's withdrawal.  Propositions  of  the  most  furious 
nature  were  made,  and  Lucien  for  a  long  time  in  vain 
attempted  to  restore  tranquillity.  As  soon  as  he  could 
be  heard,  he  said  :  "  The  scene  which  has  just  taken 
place  proves  what  are  the  sentiments  of  all.  These  I 
declare  to  be  my  sentiments  also.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  general  had  no  other  pur- 
pose in  entering  the  hall  than  to  give  an  account  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  communicate  information  inter- 
esting to  the  public  :  for  none  of  you,  I  am  sure,  can 
suppose  him  capable  of  projects  hostile  to  liberty." 
Every  sentence  of  this  address  was  interrupted  by  cries 
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of,  ^*  Bonaparte  has  tarnished  his  glory  !" — "He  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  republic  !"  Lucien  made  new  endeav- 
ors to  obtain  a  hearing  :  he  begged  that  the  general 
might  be  introduced  again,  and  listened  to  with  calm- 
ness. This  was  furiously  opposed :  "  Outlaw  Bona- 
parte !" — "  Outlaw  him  !"  rang  through  the  assembly, 
and  were  the  only  replies  made  to  the  president.  They 
called  upon  him  to  put  to  the  vote  the  question  of  Na- 
poleon^s  outlawry.  Lucien  now  rose  :  "  Wretches  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "you  demand  that  I  should  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws  my  brother,  the  savior  of  the 
country,  him  whose  very  name  causes  kings  to  tremble ! 
I  lay  aside  the  insignia  of  the  popular  magistracy :  I 
place  myself  in  the  tribune  as  the  defender  of  him 
whom  you  insist  that  I  should  sacrifice  unheard." 
With  these  words,  he  threw  oflf  his  robe,  quitted  the 
chair,  and  darted  into  the  tribune. 

At  this  moment,  the  captain  who  had  been  sent  by 
Napoleon  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hdll,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Vive  la  Republique  !"  The  assembly  sup- 
posing that  the  troops  had  sent  a  deputation  to  express 
their  devotion  to  the  councils,  received  him  with  ex- 
pressions of  joy.  Availing  himself  of  the  misappre- 
hension, he  approached  the  tribune  and  secured  the 
president,  saying  to  him  at  the  same  time,  in  alow 
voice,  "  It  is  your  brother's  order.'*  The  grenadiers 
then  rushed  in,  exclaiming,  "Down  with  the  assassins!" 
The  assembly  now  understood  the  mission  of  the  sol- 
diers ;  a  gloomy  silence  pervaded  the  company,  and 
no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  departure  of  the  pres- 
ident. Lucien  quickly  gained  the  court-yard,  and, 
mounting  a  horse,  addressed  the  troops  with  a  stento- 
rian voice,  in  a  harangue  which,  as  a  specimen  of  ready 
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thought  and  eloquence,  and  as  a  monument  of  the 
powers  of  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  brothers,  to  whose 
firmness  and  coolness  the  success  of  the  day  was  prin^ 
cipally  owing,  deserves  to  be  here  recorded  : — 

*' Citizens,  soldiers !"  he  exclaimed,  "the  president 
of  the  council  of  five  hundred  declares  to  you,  that  the 
majority  of  that  council  is  at  this  moment  held  in  terror 
by  a  few  representatives  of  the  people,  who  are  armed 
with  stilettoes,  and  who  surround  the  tribune,  threatening 
their  colleagues  with  death,  and  maintaining  most  atro- 
cious discussions. 

"  I  declare  to  you,  that  these  brigands,  who  are 
doubtless  in  the  pay  of  England,  have  risen  in  rebellion 
against  the  council  of  ancients,  and  have  dared  to  talk 
of  outlawing  the  general  who  is  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  its  decree  ;  as  if  the  word  *  outlaw'  was  still 
to  be  regarded  as  the  death-warrant  of  persons  most 
dear  to  their  country. 

"  I  declare  to  you,  that  these  madmen  have  outlawed 
themselves,  by  their  attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
council.  In  the  name  of  that  people,  who  have  been 
for  so  many  ages  the  sport  of  terrorism,  I  consign  to 
you  the  charge  of  rescuing  the  majority  of  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  so  that,  delivered  by  bayonets  from  stilettoes, 
they  may  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 

*•  General,  and  you,  soldiers,  and  you,  citizens,  will 
not  acknowledge  as  legislators  of  France,  any  but  those 
who  rally  about  me.  As  for  tliose  who  remain  in  the 
oiangery,  let  them  be  expelled  by  force.  They  are 
not  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but  the  represent 
tatives  of  the  'poniard!  Let  that  be  their  title,  and  let 
it  follow  them  everywhere  :  and  whenever  they  dare 
to  show  themselves  to  the  people,  let  every  finger  point 
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at  them,  and  every  tongue  bail  them  by  the  title  of  the 
representatives  of  the  poniard!" 

"  President,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  your  order  shall 
be  obeyed."  Cries  of  "Vive  Bonaparte!"  followed 
the  address  of  Lucien,  but  still  there  was  some  hesita- 
tion. The  troops  were  not  quite  prepared  to  turn  their 
arms  against  the  national  representatives.  L  ucien  then 
drew  his  sword,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  swear  that  I  will 
stab  my  own  brother  to  the  heart,  if  he  shall  ever  at- 
tempt anything  against  the  liberties  of  Frenchmen." 
The  effect  of  this  dramatic  action  was  decisive  :  hesita- 
tion vanished.  Napoleon  ordered  Murat  into  the  cham- 
ber, at  the  head  of  a  detachment  in  close  columh. 
Murat  presented  himself  at  the  door,  and  ordered  the 
coimcil  to  disperse.  The  cries  and  shouts  continued, 
until  Colonel  Moulins  ordered  the  charge  to  be  beaten, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  clamor.  The  soldiers  entered 
the  apartment,  charging  bayonets.  The  deputies  dis- 
persed in  confusion  :  many  leaped  out  of  the  windows, 
leaving  their  gowns  and  caps  ;  the  most  violent  fled  to 
Paris  with  precipitation :  in  a  few  moments,  the  hall 
was  empty. 

About  a  hundred  members  of  the  council  of  five 
hundred  rallied  about  Lucien,  and  presented  them- 
selves in  a  body  at  the  council  of  ancients.  The  pres- 
ident stated  that  his  council  had  been  dissolved  at  his 
instance,  because  he  had  been  surrounded  by  daggers 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  president  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  that  he  had  sent  messengers  to  summon  the 
council  again ;  that  nothing  had  been  done  contrary 
to  orders,  as  the  troops  had  acted  strictly  in  obedience 
to  his  directions  as  president.  The  council  of  an 
rienta*  who  had  been  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  inter 
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rention  of  the  soldiery,  were  satisfied  with  this  expla- 
nation. 

The  government  which  had  ruled  France  for  four 
years  was  thus  terminated  by  the  events  of  the  day :  U 
remained  to  establish  some  system  in  its  place.  The 
councils  reassembled  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening , 
that  of  the  five  hundred  being  represented  by  less  than 
fifty  persons,  whom  Lucien  could  count  on  for  any- 
thing. Committees  were  appointed  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  republic  ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Beranger, 
thanks  were  voted  to  Napoleon  and  the  troops.  The 
law  of  the  19th  of  Brumaire  was  then  passed  :  it  ad- 
journed the  councils  to  the  1st  of  Ventose  (19th  of 
February)  following,  and  created  two  committees  of 
twenty-five  to  represent  the  councils  provisionally.  A 
provisional  consular  commission,  vested  with  the  whole 
executive  power,  was  also  established  ;  and  Sieyes, 
Ducos,  and  Napoleon,  appointed  consuls.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  constitution  of  the  year  three,  and  thus 
was  effectively  established  the  dominion  and  empire  of 
Napoleon. 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the  provisional 
consuls  presented  themselves  in  the  chamber  of  the 
orangery,  where  the  two  councils  were  assembled. 
Lucien  addressed  them  as  follows  :  "  Citizen-consuls, 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth  confides  its  destinies  to 
you.  Three  months  hence,  your  acts  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  The  happiness 
of  thirty  millions  of  people  —  domestic  tranquillity  — 
the  wants  of  the  armies  —  the  public  peace  —  such  are 
to  be  the  objects  of  your  cares.  Courage  and  devotion 
:o  duty  are  undoubtedly  necessary  for  the  undertaking 
of  tasks  so  important :  but  the  confidence  of  the  citizens 
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and  of  the  soldiers  is  with  you,  and  the  legislative  bcJ  9 
is  assured  that  your  hearts  are  wholly  with  your  coun- 
try. Citizen-consuls,  we  have,  previously  to  adjourn- 
ing, taken  the  oath  which  you  will  repeat  in  the  midst 
of  us  ;  the  sacred  oath  of  *  inviolable  fidelity  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  to  the  French  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  to  liberty,  to  equality,  and  to  the  repre- 
sentative system.' " 

The  assembly  then  separated ;  and  the  consuls  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  to  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
Thus  was  established  the  memorable  revolution  of  the 
ISth  and  19th  of  Brumaire. 

THE    PROVISIONAL   CONSULATE. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  provisional  consuls  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  November,  1799  ; 
and  its  earliest  business  was  the  election  of  a  president. 
That  depended  on  the  vote  of  Roger  Ducos,  who  in 
the  directory  had  always  been  governed  by  Sieyes, 
and  who,  the  latter  hoped,  would  still  support  his  pre- 
tensions. No  sooner  had  Ducos  entered  the  cabinet, 
than  he  turned  toward  Napoleon  and  said  :  "  It  is  use- 
less to  go  into  a  vote  on  the  presidency ;  it  belongs  to 
you  of  right."  Napoleon  then  took  the  chair,  and 
Ducos  ever  after  voted  with  hiiti,  convinced  that  he 
was  the  only  man  capable  of  establishing  and  maintain-? 
ing  the  government.  This  first  sitting  lasted  several 
hours.  Sieyes  had  hoped  that  Napoleon  would  confine 
his  attention  to  military  subjects,  and  leave  all  the  civil 
departments  to  him  :  he  was  profoundly  surprised  to 
find  that  his  new  colleague  had  settled  and  clear  opin- 
ions on  all  subjects  of  politics,  finance,  and  jurispru- 
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decce,  and  could  support '  his  views  by  arguments  not 
very  easy  to  answer.  In  the  evening,  on  his  return 
home,  Sieyes  said,  in  the  presence  of  Talleyrand,  Ca- 
banis,  and  others,  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  got  a  master; 
here  is  a  man  that  knows  everything,  wants  everything, 
and  can  do  everything.  In  our  unhappy  situation,  it  is 
better  to  acquiesce  than  to  provoke  dissensions  which 
will  cause  our  ruin." 

The  first  duty  of  the  government  was  to  organize  a 
new  administration.  Berthier  was  appointed  minister 
of  war,  in  the  place  of  Dubois  de  Craned,  who  was 
wholly  incompetent.  In  the  room  of  Lindet,  Gaudin, 
afterward  duke  of  Gaeta,  was  made  minister  of  finance, 
and  by  his  industry,  ability,  and  success,  soon  justified 
the  propriety  of  his  appointment.  Cambereces  retained 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  justice  ;  Talleyrand)  who 
had  been  removed  by  the  Jacobin  influence,  in  favor  of 
M.  Reinhard,  was  restored  to  the  administration  of  for- 
eign afiairs ;  and  the  great  Laplace  was  made  minister 
of  the  interior,  in  the  place  of  Quinette.  Napoleon, 
who  had  formed  a  high  idea  of  the  celebrated  geometri- 
cian, was  utterly  disappointed  at  his  administration. 
He  proved  himself  below  mediocrity  in  executive  busi- 
ness :  he  seized  no  question  in  its  true  point  of  view, 
but  sought  for  subtleties  in  everything ;  he  carried,  said 
Napoleon,  into  the  bureau  of  state  ^^V esprit  des  injihi' 
ment  petits,^^  The  appointments  so  far  had  been  unan- 
imous ;  but  a  difference  arose  about  Fouche,  who  had 
filled  the  office  of  minister  of  police.  Sieyes  had  a 
rooted  aversion  to  this  Jacobin  and  terrorist,  and  con- 
sidered any  government  insecure  in  which  he  presided 
over  the  police.  Napoleon  agreed  that  his  immorality^ 
and  his  versatility  of  disposition,  limited  the  confidence 
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which  could  be  placed  in  him,  but  remarked  thai  he 
had  been  useful  to  the  republic.  "  We  are  creating  a 
new  era,"  said  he  ;  "  of  the  past,  we  must  remember 
only  the  good  and  forget  the  evil.  Time,  habits  of 
business,  and  experience,  have  formed  many  able  men, 
and  modified  many  characters."  Fouche  was,  there- 
fore, permitted  to  retain  his  place. 

The  legislative  acts  of  the  provisional  government 
showed  that  it  did  not  belong  to  those  tyrannies  which 
till  that  time  had  oppressed  France,  and  being  founded 
in  antagonism  to  the  good  of  the  people,  sustained  them 
selves  only  by  violence  and  rigor ;  but  that  it  was  in 
effect  a  restoration  of  legitimate  and  reasonable  author- 
ity, which,  being  founded  in  the  welfare  and  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  in  sentiments  of  truth,  and  justice,  and 
virtue,  could  support  itself  without  the  aid  of  arbitrary 
and  forced  enactments.  Some  of  the  adherents  of  the 
old  constitution  having  organized  a  resistance  which 
alarmed  the  police,  a  decree  of  transportation  to  the 
colonies  was  passed  against  them ;  and  having  accom- 
plished its  design  of  terrifying  the  anarchists  and  dis- 
persing them,  the  deportation  was  changed  for  a  mere 
observation,  which  was  soon  discontinued,  and  the  de- 
cree itself  repealed.  The  law  of  hostages,  enacted 
some  months  previously  by  the  Jacobins,  by  whici) 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  were 
imprisoned  as  security  for  the  conduct  of  all  who  were 
connected,  abroad  or  at  home,  with  the  royalist  move 
ments,  was  repealed,  and  immense  multitudes  restored 
to  liberty.  The  laws  banishing,  imprisoning,  and  per- 
secuting the  priests,  were  repealed ;  and  it  was  agreed 
upon  as  a  principle,  that  conscience  is  not  amenable  to 
the  lawi  and  t)>^t  the  c^aim  of  the  sovereign  extends 
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only  to  obedience  and  fide.ity.  The  law  of  the  decadea 
was  repealed,  and  the  sanctities  of  the  sabbath  restored 
to  the  longings  of  the  people  :  the  churches,  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  were  reopened ;  domestic  reli- 
gious observances  were  freely  suffered ;  all  forms  of 
worship  were  allowed  ;  and  the  full  indulgence  of  reli- 
gious feelings  and  usages  permitted  and  encouraged. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  repair  the  faults  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  previous  governments  :  the  members  of 
the  constituent  assembly  who  had  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  were  erased  from  the  list  of 
emigrants  ;  and  under  this  permission,  Lafayette,  La- 
tour-Maubourg,  and  others,  returned  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  property.  Napoleon  labored  to  knit  together 
into  social  harmony  the  threads  of  popular  feeling  which 
had  been  torn  asunder  by  the  distracting  topics  of  the 
last  few  years ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  remove  every- 
thing that  kept  the  sympathies  of  parties  asunder.  The 
oath  of  hatred  to  royalty  was  accordingly  abolished,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  useless  and  opposed  to  the 
majesty  of  the  republic,  which,  acknowledged  on  al! 
sides,  needed  no  such  support.  The  anniversary  of 
the  21st  of  January,  it  was  resolved,  should  be  no 
longer  observed.  "That  festival,"  said  Napoleon,  "is 
immoral,  without  pronouncing  whether  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  just  or  unjust,  politic  or  impolitic, 
usefu.  or  useless  ;  and  even  if  we  decide  that  it  was 
just,  politic,  and  useful,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  national 
calamity  :  under  such  circumstances,  the  best  thing  is 
oblivion."  OfHces  were  bestowed  indifferently  upon 
men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  safe  opinions.  Napoleon 
began  at  once  the  system,  which  in  later  years  he  ear- 
ned out  so  ^ully,  of  consolidating  the  people,  and  ma 
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king  the  government  the  head  of  the  nation,  arid  not  of 
a  faction. 

But  the  principal  duty  with  which  the  provisional 
commission  was  charged,  consisted  in  the  settlement 
of  a  new  constitution.  By  the  existing  law,  the  coun- 
cils which  had  been  adjourned  on  the  19th  of  Bru- 
maire,  were  to  reassemble  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1800  ;  and  the  only  method  of  preventing  this,  was  to 
proclaim  a  new  constitution  and  offer  it  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  people  before  that  time.  Accordingly,  the 
consuls  and  the  two  committees  of  the  legislative  body 
resolved  themselves  into  a  joint  committee,  which  met 
in  Napoleon's  apartment  every  night  during  December 
from  nine  in  the  evening  till  three  in  the  morning.  On 
this  subject,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  Sieyes,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  formation  of  the  constitutions  of  1791, 
1793,  and  1795,  who  was  understood  to  have  his  port- 
folio filled  with  constitutions  adapted  to  all  states  of 
circumstance,  and  who  had  admitted  to  Talleyrand 
that  politics  was  a  science  "  que  je  crois  avoir  achevee." 
The  views  developed  by  this  speculative  statesman 
were  undoubtedly  very  profound  and  able,  and  though 
the  executive  system  which  be  proposed  was  not  adopts 
ed,  he  had  the  honor  of  contriving  the  legislative  scheme 
which  continued  to  prevail  until  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon. This  part  of  the  system  was  to  consist  of  a  legis- 
lative body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  deputies,  a  tribunal 
of  one  hundred  deputies,  and  a  council  of  state  to  be 
appointed  by  the  executive.  The  last  was  to  form  a 
kind  of  privy  council,  and,  with  the  executive,  was  to 
originate  or  propose  all  laws :  these  laws  were  to  bp 
discussed  and  reported  upon  in  the  tribunal ;  and  then 
to  be  referred  for  decision  to  the  legislative  body,  which 
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was  to  vote  upon  the  subject,  but  without  the  right  of 
discussion.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  constitutional  jury,  called  the  conservative  sen- 
ate, which  was  to  play  a  part  very  similar  in  design  to 
the  political  function  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  :  it  was  to  be  the  flywheel  of  the  whole  machine. 
Sieyes  had  suggested  this  institution  as  early  as  1795, 
but  it  had  not  then  been  adopted  :  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  took  the  idea  from  the  American  con- 
stitution. He  explained  its  purpose  and  use  as  follows : 
"  The  constitution,"  said  he,  "is  not  endowed  with  life  ; 
it  requires  a  permanent  body  of  judges  to  enter  into  its 
interests,  and  to  interpret  it  in  doubtful  cases.  Every 
political  organization  must  consist  of  distinct  parts:  one 
will  be  charged  with  the  task  of  governing  or  executing; 
another  will  discuss  and  establish  laws.  These  various 
assemblies,  whose  functions  are  determined  by  the  con- 
stitution, will  sometimes  give  different  interpretations  to 
the  constitution,  and  will  sometimes  conflict  in  their 
movements  :  the  conservative  senate  will  then  be  at 
hand  to  reconcile  them,  and  to  preserve  each  one  in 
its  orbit."  The  number  of  senators  was  to  be  eighty  ; 
they  were  to  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  and  were  to 
hold  their  places  for  life.  The  senate  under  the  em- 
pire sank  into  a  subserviency  and  corruption  which 
:rivalled  those  of  the  Roman  imperial  senate :  yet  as  a 
theoretical  cqnception,  Sieyes's  was  certainly  a  fine  one. 

These  views  in  regard  to  the  legislature  and  senate 
«vere  adopted,  and  became  a  part  of  the  constitution  ;  but 
as  respected  the  executive,  the  grand  capital  and  crown- 
ing ornament  of  the  whole,  Sieyes's  suggestionb  proved 
80  unacceptable  to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  that  he 
shattered  it  to  pi3ce3  at  once,  with  a  single  blow  of  his 
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powerful  reason.  Sieyes  proposed  a  grand  elector  for 
life,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  conservative  sen- 
ate, and  to  have  a  revenue  of  six  millions  of  livres,  and 
a  guard  of  three  thousand  men  :  he  was  to  reside  in 
the  palace  of  Versailles,  and  to  receive  and  to  accredit 
all  embassadors  :  he  was  to  be  the  sole  representative 
of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  nation :  all  acts  of  state, 
all  laws,  and  all  judicial  proceedings,  were  to  be  in  his 
name ;  and  he  was  to  nominate  two  consuls,  one  for 
peace  and  one  for  war,  and  to  have  the  power  of  re- 
moving and  replacing  them.  Here  his  influence  upon 
public  affairs  was  to  terminate ;  and  the  senate,  when- 
ever it  deemed  an  exercise  of  power  on  his  part  arbi- 
trary and  opposed  to  the  national  interest^  was  to  have 
the  power  of  merging  the  grand  elector ;  an  operation 
which  was  to  be  equivalent  to  a  removal,  and  was  to 
vacate  his  office,  leaving  him  a  seat  in  the  senate  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

During  the  previous  discussions,  Napoleon  had  said 
but  little,  for  he  felt  less  concern  about  the  legislative 
and  judicial  parts  of  the  constitution ;  but  the  execu- 
tive government  was  an  affair  that  concerned  himself, 
and  he  therefore  rose  to  oppose  this  strange  plan.  His 
remarks  are  characterized  by  that  consummate  sense, 
and  direct  practical  sagacity,  which  rendered  his  opin- 
ions on  all  subjects  profoundly  interesting  and  valuable : 
'  The  grand  elector,  if  he  limits  himself  to  the  functions 
which  you  assign  to  him,  will  be  the  shadow,  the  mere 
fleshless  shadow,  of  a  Roi  Faineant :  can  you  point 
out  a  man  base  enough  to  humble  himself  to  such  a 
pageantry?  If  he  chooses  to  abuse  his  prerogative,  his 
powers  become  absolute.  If,  for  example,  I  were  made 
grand  elector,  I  would  say  to  the  consuls  for  wai  and 
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foi  peace,  when  I  appointed  them,  *If  you  nominate 
a  single  minister,  if  you  sign  a  single  act,  without  my 
previous  approbation,  I  shall  remove  you.'  But  it  is 
answered,  the  senate  in  its  turn  will  merge  the  grand 
elector!  The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  evil :  nobody, 
according  to  this  scheme,  has  any  guaranty.  But  there 
is  another  point  of  view  :  what  will  be  the  situation  of 
these  two  prime  ministers  ?  One  will  have  the  minis- 
ters of  justice,  of  the  interior,  of  police,  of  finance,  and 
of  the  treasury,  under  his  conti'ol :  the  other,  those  of 
the  navy,  of  the  army,  and  of  foreign  relations.  The 
first  will  be  surrounded  only  by  judges,  administrators, 
financiers,  men  of  the  long  robe  :  the  second,  only  by 
epaulettes  and  military  men.  One  will  be  wanting 
money  and  supplies  for  his  army ;  the  other  will  not 
furnish  any.  Such  an  executive  would  be  a  monstrous 
creation,  composed  of  heterogeneous  materials,  present- 
ing nothing  rational.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  shadow  of  a  thing  can  he  of  the  same  use  as  the 
thing  it  self y 

To  these  powerful  observations,  Sieyes  answered 
unsatisfactorily,  and  was  soon  reduced  to  silence.  Fi- 
nally, all  opinions  were  reconciled  by  the  composition 
of  an  executive  of  three  consuls :  one  of  whom,  as  head 
of  the  government,  was  to  possess  all  the  authority,  and 
make  all  appointments  and  decisions ;  and  the  other 
two  were  to  be  his  indispensable  counsellors.  Unity 
of  action  would  thus  be  gained ;  and  yet  the  spirit  of 
republicanism  would  be  preserved  by  allowing  to  the 
other  consuls  the  privilege  of  advising,  and  recording 
their  opinions  on  public  documents. 

The,  labors  of  the  framers  of  the  new  government 
were  at  last  brought  to  an  harmonious  close.    The  con- 
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stitution  of  the  year  eight  was  published  and  submitted 
lo  the  sanction  of  the  people  on  the  22d  of  Frimaire, 
year  eight  (13th  of  December,  1799),  and  proclaimed 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment thus  lasted  forty-three  days.  Sieyes  might 
have  been  second  consul,  if  he  had  desired  it ;  but  he 
chose  to  retire  :  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  senate, 
contributed  to  organize  that  body,  and  was  made  its 
first  President.  Ducos  also  retired.  Napoleon  was 
made  first  consul  for  ten  years  ;  Cambaceres  second 
consul  for  ten  years  ;  and  Lebrun  third  consul  for  five 
years.  The  council  of  state  was  established  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1799. 

THE    CONSULATE. 

The  sovereignty  of  Napoleon,  as  first  consul,  began 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1799,  on  which  day  the  new 
constitution  came  into  operation  ;  and  he  at  once  noti- 
fied to  all  foreign  powers,  and  to  all  the  French  diplo- 
matic agents  abroad,  his  accession  to  the  consulate 
The  title  which  he  bore  was  so  vague  in  its  significa- 
tion, that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  supremacy  vested' 
in  him  were  to  depend  essentially  upon  his  own  con- 
struction and  will.  He  determined  that  the  symbol  of 
authority  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  should 
assume  "  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  ;"  and  for  that 
purpose,  he  not  only  began  at  once  to  exercise  the 
power  of  a  monarch,  but  to  invest  himself  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  royalty,  and  to  address  the  eyes  and 
imagination  of  the  country  by  the  image,  and  state,  and 
demeanor  of  sovereignty.  The  methods  which  he  took 
for  the  acquiring  of  regal  dignity  and  power  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  conciliating  the  sentiments  of  the  republicans 
on  the  other,  exhibit  that  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  men,  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity  in  play- 
ing successfully  upon  them,  which  formed  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  features  in  the  character  of  this  won- 
derful man.     His  first  decided  act  was  the  direct  and 
entire  subjugation  of  the  press.     On  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary, a  decree  appeared,  stating  that  "  the  consuls  of  the 
republic,  considering  that  some  of  the  journals  printed 
at  Paris  are  iiistruments  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
the  republic^  over  the  safety  of  which  the  government 
IS  specially  intrusted  by  the  people  of  France  to  watch, 
decree  that  the  minister  of  police  shall,  during  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war,  allow  only  the  following  journals^ 
to  be  printed   and  published  :"    enumerating  certain; 
newspapers,  and  including  all  which  were  exclusively 
devoted  to  science,  art,  literature,  commerce,  and  ad- 
vertisements.    At  the  same  time,  he  took  care  to  do 
acts,  in  the  public  eye,  which  illustrated  the  republican 
and  the  mere  soldier,  so  frankly  and  openly,  that  no 
suspicion  could  be  created  of  a  design  to  raise  himself: 
above  the  equality  which  the  revolution  had  decreed; 
In  a  presentation  of  sabres  and  muskets  of  honor  which 
he  made  at  the  Luxembourg  to  the  old  soldiers  of  his 
armies,  one  was  assigned  to  a  grenadier  sergeant,  named 
Leon  Aune.    Aune  was  encouraged  to  address  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  the  first  consul,  who  replied  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  his  own  name  :  "I  have  received:  your 
letter,  my  brave  comrade.     You  needed  not  to  have 
told  me  of  your  exploits,  for  you  are  the  bravest  grent 
ndier  in  the  whole  army  since  the  death  of  Benezete 
You  received  one  of  the  hundred  sabres  which  I  dis* 
tiibuted  to  the  army,  and  all  agreed  that  you  most  de* 
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served  it.  I  wish  very  much  to  see  you.  The  war 
minister  sends  you  an  order  to  come  to  Paris."  A  ser- 
geant written  to,  and  called  my  brave  comradey  by  the 
first  consul,  was  enough  to  prove  the  thorough  republi- 
canism of  the  new  chief,  and  kindled  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  friends  of  equality.  On  the  strength  of  the  con- 
fidence in  him,  with  which  this  inspired  the  people, 
Napoleon  resolved  to  transfer  his  residence  to  the  Tuil- 
eries,  and  with  great  pomp  establish  himself  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  old  kings  of  France. 

The  importance  of  this  step  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  the  accompHshment  of  his  imperial  designs, 
Napoleon  knew  to  be  infinite  ;  but  he  took  great  pains 
to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and  to  accom- 
pany it  with  further  manifestations  of  his  sympathies 
with  everything  which  was  hostile  to  tyrants.  Orders 
were  given  to  Lecomte,  the  architect  of  the  Tuileries, 
simply  to  clean  the  palace,  and  to  fit  up  the  apartments 
inexpensively  and  with  simple  ornaments.  He  an- 
nounced as  the  only  reason  for  his  change  of  dwelling, 
that  his  rooms  at  the  Luxembourg  were  small  and  in- 
convenient. To  show  that  he  entered  the  palace,  not 
as  a  monarch,  but  as  a  representative  of  hostility  to 
thrones,  he  gave  particular  orders  for  placing  conspic- 
uously in  a  gallery  a  very  fine  bust  of  Brutus,  which 
nad  been  brought  from  Italy.  Intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Washington  being  received  about  the  same  time,  he 
seized  the  occasion  of  signalizing  his  admiration  and 
respect  for  that  vindicator  of  freedom.  He  at  once 
issued  the  following  order  of  the  day  to  the  consular 
guard  and  the  army:  "Washington  is  dead  I  —  that 
great  man.who  fought  against  tyranny,  and  consolidated 
his  country's  freedom.     His  memory  will  be  always 
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dear  to  Frenchmen,  and  to  all  freemen  on  both  conti- 
nents. It  will  be  especially  dear  to  the  French  soldiers, 
who  like  the  American  soldiers  and  himself,  have  con- 
tended also  for  liberty  and  equality.  The  first  consd, 
therefore,  orders  that  for  ten  days  black  crape  shall  be 
suspended  frorr  all  the  flags  and  standards  of  the  re- 
public." A  splendid  ceremony  had  been  appointed  for 
the  10th  of  February,  just  ten  days  before  the  intended 
removal  to  the  Tuileries,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  the  temple  of  Mars  the  flags  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Aboukir ;  and  it  was  determined  to  connect  with  it  a 
commemoration  in  honor  of  Washington.  Accordingly, 
on  the  appointed  day,  after  the  procession  had  reached 
the  temple,  M.  de  Fontanes  pronounced  his  well-known 
eloge  upon  Washington,  and  the  bust  of  the  great  re- 
publican was  placed  under  the  trophy  composed  of  the 
flags  of  Aboukir.  It  was  arranged,  also,  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  oration  should  be  kept  back  for  ten  days, 
so  that  it  should  appear  in  the  Moniteur  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  occupation  of  the  Tuileries. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1800,  the  account  of  the 
votes  on  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  ceremony  of 
taking  possession  of  the  Tuileries  was  celebrated.  **It 
disgusts  me  to  go  in  procession,"  said  Napoleon  to 
Bourrienne,  when  he  called  him  in  the  morning ;  "but 
I  must  do  it  :  it  is  necessary  to  speak  to  the  eyes. 
That  has  a  good  effect  on  the  people.  The  directory 
was  too  simple,  and  therefore  never  enjoyed  any  con- 
sideration. In  the  army,  simplicity  is  in  its  proper 
place ;  but  in  a  great  city,  in  a  palace,  the  chief  of  the 
government  must  attract  attention  in  every  possible  way 
yet  still  with  prudence."     At  one  o'clock,  on  the  18th, 
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the  procession  left  the  Luxembourg.  A  body  of  three 
thousand  picked  soldiers,  among  whom  was  the  superb 
regiment  of  the  guides,  led  the  way,  marching  in  the 
most  perfect  ordqr,  with  music  at  the  head  of  each 
corps.  The  generals  and  their  respective  staffs  on 
horseback,  and  the  ministers  in  carriages,  followed  ; 
and  then  came  the  first  consul,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
six  white  horses,  with  Lebrun  in  the  front  of  the  car- 
riage and  Cambaceres  On  his  left.  The  horses  recalled 
the  glorious  days  of  the  Italian  campaign,  as  they  had 
been  presented  to  the  general-in-chief  by  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The 
cortege  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  Paris,  and  Na- 
poleon was  greeted  everywhere  with  the  liveliest  and 
most  sincere  acclamations  of  joy.  From  the  entrance 
to  the  Carrousel  to  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  the  con- 
sular guard  was  ranged  in  two  lines,  between  which  the 
procession  passed  —  a  royal  custom,  which  sufficiently 
attested  that  the  state,  as  well  as  the  residence,  of  the 
Bourbons  was  resumed.  Yet  in  entering  the  court- 
yard. Napoleon  passed  before  the  guard-house,  on  which 
still  stood  the  memorable  inscription  in  great  letters  J 
"  The  10th  of  August,  1792.  Royalty  in  France  is 
abolished,  and  shall  never  again  be  restored." 

When  the  consular  carriage  stopped,  Lebrun  and 
Cambaceres  proceeded  at  once  to  the  state  apartment, 
and  Napoleon  mounted  his  horse  to  review  the  troopsi 
which  were  now  formed  into  line  in  the  court-yard 
This  part  of  the  scene  was  prolonged  for  some  time 
the  chief  passed  down  all  the  ranks,  and  addressed  the 
commanders  of  the  various  corps  with  words  of  remem- 
brance and  praise.  Shouts  rose  from  every  quarter,  as 
if  w^th  one  voice,  **  Long  live  the  First  Consul '"    Na- 
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poleon  then  took  his  station  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuilei 
with  Murat  on  his  right,  Lannes  on  his  left,  and 
staffs  of  the  armies  of  Italy  and  Egypt  behind  li 
The  troops  defiled  past  him,  and  when  the  flags  of 
ninety-sixth,  forty-third,  and  thirtieth  demi-brigades 
rather  their  fiagstaffs,  surmounted  by  some  totters  : 
died  with  balls  and  blackened  by  powder,  passed  bei 
him,  he  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  in  token  of  respi 
On  every  occasion  that  this  was  done,  the  air  was  i 
with  the  acclamations  of  thousands.  After  the  rev 
was  ended,  the  first  consul  ascended  the  steps  of 
Tuileries ;  and  in  the  apartments  of  the  palace  g 
audience  to  the  ministers  of  state  and  other  persons 
distinction. 

Nothing  was  now  omitted  that  could  serve,  insei 
bly  yet  effectively,  to  transform  the  sword  of  the  c 
queror  into  the  sceptre  of  ancient  and  legitimate  roya 
On  his  first  visit  to  the  Tuileries,  to  give  directions 
their  refitting,  before  taking  possession,  Napoleon  1 
observed  a  number  of  red  caps  of  liberty  on  the  wa! 
"  Brush  all  these  things  out,"  said  he  to  Lecomte, 
architect ,  "  I  do  not  hke  to  see  such  rubbish."  1 
process  of  usurpation  was  carried  on  with  consunim 
sagacity ;  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  assun 
in  a  way  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  popular: 
One  of  the  privileges  which  the  old  kings  possess 
that  was  not  granted  to  the  first  consul  by  the  const! 
tion,  was  that  of  granting  pardons.  With  exquis 
tact.  Napoleon  summoned  to  the  justification  of  his  f 
seizure  of  regal  supremacy,  the  human  sympathies 
mercy  and  pity.  But  nothing  was  beyond  or  bene 
tne  wisdom  of  a  mind  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  obje 
of  ambition,  could  expand   to  the  dimensions  of  i 
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world,  or  contract  to  the  minutest  point  of  court  eti- 
quette. He  settled  the  costumes  of  the  consuls  and 
ministers,  and  took  care  to  restore  the  use  of  velvety 
which  had  been  banished  with  the  old  regime  :  the 
pretext  for  the  revival  of  this  unrepublican  article  was 
.he  encouragement  of  the  manufactures  of  Lyons.  An- 
other act  was  partly  a  stroke  of  pohcy,  and  partly  a 
just  and  manly  tribute  to  honor  and  virtue.  Target, 
who  had  refused  to  defend  Louis  XVL,  was  up  to  this 
time  president  of  the  court  of  cassation  ;  at  the  reorgani- 
zation of  that  tribunal,  Napoleon  removed  him,  and  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  Tronchet,  who  did  defend  him. 

Royal  not  merely  in  his  outward  state  and  power 
but  in  the  grandeur  and  liberality  of  his  feelings  ana 
conceptions,  Napoleon  devoted  himself  with  ceaseless 
activity  to  all  the  great  civil  enterprises  that  could  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  the  nation  and  advance  the  interests 
of  mankind.  The  whole  political  system  of  the  coun- 
try was  restored  from  the  injuries  and  dislocation  which 
it  had  received  from  the  revolutionary  overthrow.  The 
administration  of  justice  —  the  re-establishment  of  fi- 
nance—  the  advancement  of  education  — everything 
that  became  the  attention  of  a  government — received 
from  Napoleon  a  consideration  and  an  assistance  which 
filled  each  department  with  vivid  life.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  opening  of  streets,  the 
construction  of  quays,  and  the  erection  of  bridges  and 
buildings,  was  one  of  his  first  and  most  earnest  con- 
cerns. From  the  lawless  and  destructive  style  of  his 
conduct  while  a  general,  it  might  justly  be  said  of  Na- 
poleon, "  Non  dignum  imperasse  consensu  ullius,  nisi 
imperasset ;"  but  the  grand  conservative,  creative  sys- 
tem which  he  developed  when  in  power,  constitutes  the 
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highest  right  to  empire  which  any  modern  and  original 
dynasty  can  rest  upon.  **  It  is  for  France,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  am  doing  all  this  !  All  that  I  wish,  all  that  I 
desire,  the  end  of  all  my  labors  is,  that  my  name  should 
be  indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  France."  The 
motive  of  ?ill  these  toils  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  no  doubt 
selfish ;  but  he  was  acting  upon  that  scale  of  greatness 
**  which  makes  ambition  virtue."  He  sought  to  multi- 
ply  the  evidences  of  his  genius  and  character;  and 
afford  as  many  points  and  surfaces  as  possible  for  the 
reflection  of  those  rays  of  admiration  and  gratitude 
which  might  one  day  be  brought  to  the  focus  of  an 
everlasting  fame.  "  A  great  reputation,"  said  he,  "  is 
a  great  noise  :  the  more  there  is  made,  the  farther  off 
it  is  heard.  Laws,  institutions,  monuments,  nations, 
all  fall ;  but  the  noise  continues  and  resounds  in  after- 
ages."  ,. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  pacific  schemes,  Napo^ 
leon  felt  the  necessity  of  his  gaining  a  great  victory, 
in  order  to  consolidate  his  power  and  give  him  for  the 
support  of  his  greatness  the  same  aid  to  which  he  was 
indebted  for  its  establishment.  **  A  newly-born  gov- 
ernment," said  he  to  Bourrienne,  *'  must  dazzle  and 
astonish:  when  it  ceases  to  do  that,  it  falls."  —  "  My 
power,"  he  would  say  at  other  times,  "depends  upon 
my  glory,  and  my  glory  upon  my  victories.  My  power 
would  fall,  were  1  not  to  support  it  by  new  glory  and 
new  victories.  Conquest  has  made  me  what  I  am,  and 
conquest  alone  can  maintain  me."  With  Prussia  and 
Russia  the  first  consul's  relations  were  entirely  friendly  - 
with  the  latter,  indeed,  they  were  extremely  cordial.  Na- 
poleon had  nf)t,  perhaps,  a  warmer  admirer  in  Europe  than 
the  emperor  Paul,  who  had  conceived  a  kind  of  enihu* 
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Biasm  for  him,  and  frequently  wrote  to  him  in  the  most 
familiar  and  intimate  way.  England  and  Austria  were 
the  great  and  active  enemies  of  France  :  and  the  first 
consul,  pursuing  in  policy  the  same  system  which  had 
given  him  such  splendid  success  in  war,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  separate  these  allied  powers,  and  then  de- 
stroy each  of  them  separately  and  in  succession.  "You 
see,  Bourrienne,"  said  he  to  his  secretary,  "I  have  two 
great  enemies  to  cope  with.  I  will  conclude  peace  with 
the  one  I  find  most  easy  to  deal  with.  That  will  ena- 
ble me  immediately  to  assail  the  other.  I  frankly  con- 
fess, I  should  like  best  to  be  at  peace  with  England. 
Nothing  would  then  be  easier  than  to  crush  Austria. 
She  has  no  money,  except  what  she  gets  through  Eng- 
land. '  Accordingly,  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  consular  throne,  the  25th  of  December, 
1799,  Napoleon  had  addressed  a  letter  personally  to 
George  the  Third,  making  proposals  for  a  peace.  The 
inevitable  sagacity  of  Mr.  Pitt  detected  at  the  moment, 
what  the  conversation  and  writings  of  Napoleon  sixteen 
years  later  fully  avowed,  that  the  proposition  was  insin- 
cere and  unreal :  and  Lord  Grenville,  the  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  was  directed  to  send  an  answer  pointing 
out  that  the  hope  of  a  solid  peace,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  circumstances  then  existing,  was  delusive  and  im- 
practicable. ; 

Austria  meanwhile  had  been  making  the  most  alarm- 
ing proj^ress  in  Italy,  which  had  again  fallen  completely 
into  her  power,  and  was  overrun  and  occupied  by  her 
armies.  With  the  utmost  secresy  and  activity,  Napo- 
leon, during  the  winter  of  1799-lSOO,  prepared  the 
blow  which  he  delivered  with  such  lightning-like  effect 
tipon  the  plains  of  Marengb,  in  the  summer  of  the  lat- 
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ter  year^  At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  May,  tho  first  consul  left  Paris,  and  he  returned  to 
it  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July.  The  interval  was 
filled  by  the  immortal  campaign  of  Marengo.  This 
fine  achievement  of  military  genius  may  be  read  at 
large  in  the  notice  on  Marshal  Lannes,  in  whose  biog- 
raphy, on  account  of  his  eminent  services  during  the 
whole  of  it,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  be  inserted.  Na- 
poleon, on  his  return,  was  received  with  more  vivid 
enthusiasm  than  at  any  other  period  in  his  life.  The 
consulate  was  immovably  established,  and  the  empire 
rendered  certain.  For  a  moment  his  insatiable  appetite 
for  glory  seemed  to  be  appeased  :  "  Well,"  said  he  to 
a  friend,  **  a  few  more  events  like  this  campaign,  and  T 
may  go  down  to  posterity."  Coming  home  one  day 
from  a  parade,  "  Bourrienne,"  said  he,  "  do  you  hear 
the  acclamations  still  resounding?  That  noise  is  as 
sweet  to  mo  as  the  sound  of  Josephine's  voice.  How 
happy  and  proud  I  am  to  be  loved  by  such  a  people !" 

Napoleon,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  kindling 
the  gratitude  of  his  soldiers,  or  inflaming  the  citizens 
with  the  passion  of  military  glory,  proceeded  to  com- 
memorate the  achievement  in  every  way  that  could  give 
it  additional  lustre.  Sabres  of  honor  were  distributed 
to  Lannes,  Victor,  Murat,  Watrin,  and  Gardanne,  bear- 
ing the  inscription  :  "  Battle  of  Marengo,  commanded 
by  the  first  consul  in  person  :  given  by  the  government 

of  the  republic  to  General ."    Sabres  of  less  value, 

and  muskets  and  drumsticks  of  honor,  were  also  given 
(o  officers,  soldiers,  and  drummers,  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  campaign.  A  grand  cele- 
bration of  tiie  victory  was  also  ordered  for  the  14th  of 
July,  one  of  the  early  festivals  of  the  republic.     In  the 
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presence  of  an  immense  crowa  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides,  then  the  temple  of 
Mars,  Lucien,  minister  of  the  interior,  delivered  a  glow- 
ing speech  on  the  prospects  of  France,  and  Lannea 
presented  the  flags  taken  at  Marengo,  with  an  appro- 
priate address.  Napoleon  then  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  Berthier  as  the  commander-in-chief  whose 
genius  was  attested  by  the  trophies  of  the  day.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  occasion 
was  the  arrival,  during  the  solemnity,  of  the  consular 
guard  from  Marengo  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Wearing, 
not  the  gay  uniforms  of  a  parade  day,  but  the  soiled  and 
dusty  dress  in  which  they  had  left  the  field  of  battle,  and 
marched  across  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  the  Alps,  Savoy, 
and  France,  they  defiled  before  their  chief,  with  their 
battered  arms  and  sun-browned  countenances,  and  the 
deepest  enthusiasm  that  nature  could  experience,  was 
stirred  in  the  bosoms  of  the  multitude  who  beheld  them. 
Napoleon  remembered,  also,  the  honor  of  the  dead,  as 
well  as  the  greatness  of  the  living :  the  name  of  Desaix 
was  given  to  a  new  quay,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  with  great  solemnity  on  the  same  day. 

Meanwhile,  Moreau,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Ger- 
many, was  winning  honors  scarcely  less  brilliant.  The 
battle  of  Hohenlinden  was  fought  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1800  :  the  army  of  Italy,  under  Brune,  passed 
the  Mincio  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1801,  the  treaty  of  Luneville  was 
signed  between  Austria  and  France,  by  which  Belgium 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  ceded  to  France, 
and  Lombardy,  as  far  as  the  Adige,  erected  into  an  in- 
dependent state.  From  this  time  forward  the  attention 
of  Napoleon  was  directed  to  the  invasion  of  England, 
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An  immense  flotilla  was  assembled  along  the  channel 
coast,  and  particularly  in  the  harbors  of  Boulogne  and 
Dunkirk  ;  and  every  preparation  indicated  an  intended 
descent  upon  the  island.  The  armistice,  however  (for 
it  was  nothing  more),  known  as  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
postponed  for  a  time  the  direct  collision  of  these  two 
great  rivals  and  enemies.  The  preliminaries  of  this 
treaty  were  signed  at  London,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1801 ;  and  about  the  same  time,  peace  was  concluded 
with  America,  with  Turkey,  and  with  Bavaria. 

The  interval  from  the  treaty  of  Luneville  until  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  is  the  longest 
period  of  peace  upon  the  continent  that  intervenes  in 
the  stormy  career  of  Napoleon.  It  was  employed  in 
labors  even  more  gigantic,  more  glorious,  and  far  more 
honorable,  than  those  subsequent  military  efforts  which 
shook  the  nations  of  Europe  to  their  foundation.  It 
was  the  gradual  and  quiet,  but  resolute  and  entire,  re- 
peal of  the  revolution  :  it  was  the  reorganization  of 
society,  which  the  republicans  had  reduced  to  destruc- 
tion and  impossibility.  The  annals  of  the  world  do 
not  present  an  enterprise  more  nearly  sublime,  under^ 
taken  with  a  courage  more  imposing,  and  accomplished 
with  an  ability  more  surpassing,  than  are  exhibited  in 
the  task  which  Napoleon  essayed  and  accomplished 
during  these  four  years  of  repose.  This  portion  of  the 
greatness  of  tijis  extraordinary  person  has  been  too  little 
attended  to.  The  eyes  of  men  have  been  so  dazzled 
by  the  ceaseless  flashes  of  his  military  genius,  as  to 
overlook  the  steadier  lustre  that  glows  in  inextinguish- 
able brightness  from  another  part  of  his  renown.  Noth- 
ing in  the  intellect  and  character  of  Napoleon  presents 
greater  claims  to  the  reverence  of  mankind,  than  ho 
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great  political  conceptions  which  ne  developed  and 
realized  at  this  time.  If  the  world  was  not  "blinded" 
to  this  portion  of  his  character  by  the  "  excess  of  light " 
that  streams  from  another  portion,  it  would  be  acknowl- 
edged that  his  grandeur  as  a  statesman  was  commen* 
surate  with  his  glory  as  a  warrior ;  and  as  the  celebrity 
of  every  soldier  who  preceded  him  is  eclipsed  or  shaded 
by  his  military  fame,  so  the  distinction  of  every  earher 
legislator  and  every  founder  of  nations  and  governments 
would  be  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  civil  reputation. 

Though  in  the  forces  which  animated  his  character, 
no  doubt  Napoleon  was  "  the  child  and  champion  of 
democracy,"  no  man  apprehended  more  clearly  the 
impracticability  of  the  conditions  which  the  revolution- 
ists had  sought  to  impose  upon  France.  He  abhorred 
and  detested  Jacobinism  as  the  very  insanity  of  politi- 
cal reason  ;  and  the  moment  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough,  he  proceeded  to  crush  a  party  and  an  influence 
which  were  hateful  to  every  sentiment  of  his  mind  and 
heart.  The  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine  was  seized 
upon  as  an  occasion  for  signalizing  his  hostility  to  this 
faction. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  December,  1800,  the 
first  performance  of  Haydn's  great  oratorio  of  the 
Creation  took  place  at  the  opera ;  and  Napoleon,  with 
Lannes,  Berthier,  and  Lauriston,  in  the  carriage  with 
him.  drove  thither  from  the  Tuileries,  followed  at  some 
aisiance  by  another  carriage  containing  Josephine,  Ma- 
dame Murat,  and  Hortenfee,  and  attended  by  the  aide- 
de-camp  Rapp.  Napoleon's  carriage  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  place  Carrousel,  when  a  cart  was  found 
obstructing  the  way.  Without  stopping,  the  guard 
struck  the  driver  two  or  three  times  with  the  flat  of  his 
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sabre  ;  the  cart  turned  round,  and  a  tremendous  explo- 
sion took  place.  Eight  persons  were  killed,  twenty- 
eight  wounded,  and  immense  damage  done  to  the  sur- 
rounding houses  :  the  windows  of  Napoleon's  carriage 
were  shattered,  but  none  of  the  inmates  hurt.  Within 
a  few  seconds  of  the  concussion,  the  coachman  stopped 
to  take  the  first  consul's  orders:  he  coolly  said,  "Drive 
to  the  opera."  At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  Jose- 
phine's carriage  had  just  entered  the  place  Carrousel : 
the  windows  were  broken,  and  Hortense  slightly  wound- 
ed in  the  hand.  When  Rapp  entered  the  theatre,  Na- 
poleon was  seated  in  his  box,  calm,  composed,  and 
looking  at  the  audience  through  his  opera-glass.  "  Jo-? 
sephine  — "  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Rapp.  She 
entered  at  that  moment,  and  he  did  not  finish  the  ques- 
tion. "  The  rascals,"  said  he,  very  coolly,  **  wanted 
to  blow  me  up.     Bring  me  a  book  of  the  oratorio." 

The  audience  soon  become  informed  of  the  cause 
of  the  explosion  which  they  had  heard,  and  of  the  es- 
cape of  the  first  consul ;  and  they  testified  their  interest 
and  satisfaction  by  prolonged  acclamations. 

Napoleon^  after  remaining  a  short  time  at  the  opera, 
returned  to  the  Tuileries  ;  and  intelligence  of  the  oc- 
currence having  rapidly  spread  through  Paris,  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  palace  was  speedily  filled  with  functionaries, 
who  assembled  to  congratulate  and  to  learn.  The  first 
consul's  view  of  the  subject  was  quickly  pronounced ; 
and  bis  indignation  blazed  forth  like  a  storm  of  the 
heavens.  "  It  is  the  work  of  the  Jacobins  !"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  **  they  have  attempted  my  life.  There  are 
neither  nobles,  priests,  nor  Chouans,  in  this  affair.  I 
understand  what  I  am  about,  and  they  need  not  expect 
to  impose  upon  me.     They  are  the  Septembrizera,  th 
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wretches  who  have  been  in  open  revolt  and  conspiracy 
against  every  government  that  the  country  has  had.  ft 
is  not  three  months  since  my  life  was  attempted  by 
Ceracchi,  Arena,  Lebrun,  and  Demerville.  They  all 
belong  to  the  same  gang.  The  cut-throats  of  Septem- 
ber, the  assassins  of  Versailles,  the  brigands  of  the  31st 
of  May,  the  conspirators  of  Prairial,  are  the  authors  of 
all  crimes  committed  against  established  governments. 
If  they  can  not  be  kept  in  order,  they  shall  be  crushed. 
France  must  be  purged  of  these  ruffians  !"  The  sub- 
ject was  discussed  on  the  following  day  in  the  council 
of  state ;  and  when  some  one  proposed  a  special  com* 
mission  to  investigate  the  subject,  Napoleon  again  broke 
out :  "  The  action  of  a  special  tribunal  would  be  too 
tardy  :  there  must  be  an  extraordinary  punishment ;  it 
must  be  as  swift  as  lightning  ;  it  must  be  blood  for 
blood.  As  many  of  the  guilty  must  be  slain  as  there 
were  victims  of  this  hellish  plot ;  say  fifteen  or  twenty  : 
two  hundred  more  must  be  transported.  This  crime 
is  the  work  of  the  miscreants  of  September,  who  may 
be  traced  through  all  the  crimes  of  the  revolution. 
When  a  blow  is  hurled  at  the  head  of  that  gang,  and 
its  chiefs  are  handed  over  to  disgrace,  things  will  return 
to  their  natural  order :  the  workmen  will  resume  their 
employments,  and  ten  thousand  men,  who  are  now  affil- 
iated with  it,  will  leave  it  for  ever.  This  signal  exam- 
ple is  necessary  to  attach  the  respectable  classes  to  the 
government :  the  industrious  people  of  the  city  lose  all 
hope,  while  they  see  themselves  menaced  by  two  hun- 
lired  enraged  wolves,  waiting  for  the  proper  moment  to 
leap  upon  their  prey.  It  is  the  metaphysicians  to  whom 
we  owe  all  our  misfortunes.  Half  measures  will  no 
longer  do.     When  Cicero,  after  Catiline's  conspiracy 
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caused  the  guilty  to  be  strangled,  he  declared  that  \m 
had  saved  his  country  !  I  should  be  unworthy  of  my 
mission,  if  I  evinced  less  firmness  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment. We  must  look  at  this  matter  as  statesmen,  and 
not  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  I  am  so  fully  satisfied  of 
the  duty  of  making  a  memorable  example,  that  I  am 
ready  to  summon  the  accused  before  myself,  examine 
them,  and  sign  their  sentence  alone.  I  speak  not  on 
my  own  account ;  I  have  braved  far  greater  dangers  : 
fortune  will  always  take  care  of  me  :  but  we  are  now 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  social  order,  public 
morality,  and  national  safety  and  honor." 

Words  of  transcendent  wisdom  !  than  which  Burke, 
in  the  most  enlightened  hour  of  his  inspiration,  never 
uttered  any  more  profound,  more  luminous,  more  just. 
The  ingenuity  of  military  skill  which  contrived  the 
movement  of  Areola,  was  not  more  surpassing  than  the 
enthusiasm  of  philosophic  intelligence  which  seized 
upon  the  sentiment  that  the  metaphysical  politics  of 
the  cannibals  of  the  revolution  were  at  utter  war  with 
all  human  society,  and  that  the  extermination  of  the 
gang  that  professed  them  was  the  first  interest  of  the 
state  and  the  first  duty  of  the  person  who  was  charged 
with  its  safety.  Never  were  the  instincts  of  statesman- 
ship more  eminent,  or  the  sagacity  of  individual  reason 
more  nearly  divine  in  its  penetration,  than  in  this  ref- 
erence of  the  guilt  of  the  act  to  the  democratic  faction, 
and  in  this  decision,  that  the  political  vengeance  which 
such  an  attempt  required  must  be  visited  upon  the 
Jacobins.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the  per- 
sons who  had  executed  this  infernal  contrivance  were 
really  members  of  the  royalist  party ;  and  this  fact  has 
been  used  to  discredit  the  accuracy  of  Napoieon's  judg- 
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ment,  and  the  candor  of  his  proceedings.  It  only  shows 
the  still  more  admirable  sagacity  of  a  mind  which^ 
through  the  exterior  of  a  deceptive  form,  could  see 
the  essential  nature  of  the  transaction.  Individually 
the  actors  in  this  affair  may  have  been  Chouans  ;  but 
they  were,  in  this  proceeding,  representatives  of  the 
Jacobin  faction.  They  may  have  continued  to  profess 
the  objects  of  royalism  ;  but  in  relation  to  the  consu- 
lar government,  they  were  effectively  Jacobins.  In 
respect  to  Napoleon,  they  were  acting  upon  Jacobinical 
principles  and  inflamed  by  Jacobinical  passions.  Jac- 
obinism, really,  was  responsible  for  the  attempt ;  and 
its  success  would  have  been  a  triumph  of  the  Jacobin 
party.  The  pohtical  effect  of  the  explosion  was  to 
stimulate  the  ferocity  and  encourage  the  intrigues  of 
the  popular  party ;  and  while  the  men  who  were  dis 
covered  to  have  been  immediately  concerned  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  cart  were  handed  over  to  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  the  political  victims  of  the  offence  were 
properly  selected  from  the  old  chiefs  of  the  Robespierre 
party.  "  Talk  not  to  me  of  nobles  and  priests,"  said 
Napoleon,  to  those  who  suggested  that  the  enterprise 
might  have  proceeded  from  the  Bourbon  emissaries: 
**  would  you  have  me  proscribe  men  on  account  of 
their  titles,  or  transport  ten  thousand  grayhaired  priests? 
Would  you  have  me  persecute  a  religion  still  professed 
by  a  majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  by  two  thirds  of  Eu- 
rope? Would  you  have  me  dismiss  all  my  councillors 
except  two  or  three,  and  choose  a  cabinet  from  among 
the  followers  of  Baboeuf  ?  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that 
the  people  will  do  no  wrong,  except  when  they  are 
prompted  to  it  by  others.  The  people  are  guided  by 
an  instinct,  and  they  act  in  obedience  to  that  alone* 
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During  the  revolution,  the  leaders  who  appeared  to 
guide  them,  were  generally  driven  on  by  them.  The 
populace  is  a  ti^er  when  he  is  unmuzzled.  Chou- 
annerie  and  emigration  are  maladies  of  the  skin ;  but 
terrorism  is  a  malady  of  the  vital. parts.  The  pro 
posed  step  is  grounded  upon  considerations  independ- 
ent of  the  late  event:  that  only  aifords  the  occasion  for 
putting  them  in  force." 

In  compliance  with  these  energetic  views,  an  extra- 
ordinary decree  was  passed  by  the  council  of  state,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  consigning  one  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  leading  Jacobins  to  transportation,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  most  celebrated  members  of  the 
convention,  and  instigators  of  the  successive  outrages 
that  had  disgraced  the  reign  of  terror.  This  decree 
was  instantly  carried  into  execution,  with  the  utmost 
rigor  :  and  the  organization  which  had  set  all  good 
government  at  defiance  for  ten  years  was  at  length  dis- 
solved, at  least  for  a  period.  Applications  were  made, 
in  vain,  for  a  remission  of  the  punishment  of  some  of 
these  persons  ;  but  the  first  consul  was  inexorable. 
"  There  is  not  a  man  of  them,"  said  he,  "  who  has  not 
a  hundred  times  deserved  death  for  his  conduct  during 
the  revolution.  These  are  the  miscreants  who  have 
covered  France  with  scaffolds :  and  the  infernal  ma- 
chine is  not  mentioned  as  the  ground  of  the  decree. 
With  a  single  company  of  grenadiers,  I  could  put  to 
flight  all  the  royalist  coteries  and  the  whole  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain;  but  the  Jacobins  are  men  of  a  deter- 
mined stamp,  who  do  not  give  way  so  easily.  As  foi 
transporting  the  Jacobins,  that  is  nothing ;  I  have  got 
rid  of  them."  Nothing  could  display  greater  prudence 
and  vigor  than  this  mode  of  eradicating  the  explosive 
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element  from  French  society.  If  any  fault  was  com- 
mitted by  Napoleon,  it  consisted  in  not  carrying  the 
process  of  extermination  still  further.  It  was  the  linger- 
ing and  reviving  influence  of  this  same  faction,  which, 
fifteen  years  later,  precipitated  him  from  the  throne. 

But  the  great  task  of  knitting  together  the  nation  in 
the  organization  of  a  living  political  existence  remained 
to  be  accomplished.  The  conceptions  of  Napoleon  on 
this  subject  had  a  singular  resemblance  to  those  which 
the  mind  of  Hamilton  had  developed,  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  in  this  country,  fifteen  years  be- 
fore. The  revolution  had  completely  effaced  all  dis- 
tinctions of  classes ;  and  the  materials  for  the  erection 
of  a  government  at  once  strong  and  free,  were  wanting. 
To  arrange  the  elements  of  equality  in  such  relation  as, 
without  departing  from  republicanism,  to  develop  an 
effect  essentially  aristocratic  ;  to  establish  such  institu- 
tions as  should  have  the  complex  character  of  freedom, 
and  be  in  their  nature  liberal,  while  in  their  influence 
they  were  conservative,  was  the  great  and  difficult  task 
which  the  intellect  of  the  first  consul  proposed  to  itself. 
The  process  of  constructing  a  political  system  which, 
while  it  should  have  ranks  and  an  allegiance,  and  a 
central  object  to  engage  the  imagination,  and  passions, 
and  interests,  and  affections  of  men,  should  yet  be  nei- 
ther feudal  nor  legitimate,  was  conducted  with  profound 
and  exquisite  sagacity.  And  in  every  part  of  the  rea- 
sonmg  by  which  the  first  consul  sustained  his  sugges- 
tions, we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  that  thorough 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  with  the  analysis 
of  political  operations,  which  led  the  genius  of  Hamilton 
to  contrive  and  establish  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  tlio 
American  constitution. 
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In  government  and  in  society,  the  strongest  influence 
in  support  of  eminence,  is  the  advantage  derived  to  oth 
ers  from  the  lustre  shed  on  them  from  the  brilliance 
which  they,  in  turn,  contribute  to  augment.  The  pos- 
session and  enjoyment  of  rank  and  consequence,  create 
an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  that  authority  which 
is  their  origin,  or  whose  recognition  may  be  appealed  to 
as  their  proof  and  seal.  The  love  of  station  inspires  a 
fondness  for  that  which  is  the  source  of  station ;  and  to 
be  the  fountain  of  honor  is  one  of  the  firmest  bonds  by 
which  the  throne  has,  at  all  times  and  in  every  country, 
attached  to  itself  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  men  of 
wealth  and  greatness.  Napoleon  availed  himself  of  the 
force  of  these  considerations  in  the  establishment  of  the 
two  most  important  institutions  of  his  reign  —  the  legion 
of  honor,  and  the  hereditary  nobility.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, was  not  accomplished  until  several  years  later ; 
but  it  proceeded  upon  the  same  ground,  and  was  simi- 
lar in  its  character.  The  peculiarity  of  these  orders 
was,  that  while  they  supported  the  throne,  and  fostered 
loyalty,  and  made  a  powerful  resistance  to  Jacobinism, 
they  were  yet  constructed  upon  such  principles  as  to  be 
directly  antagonist  to  all  the  Bourbon  notions,  and  to 
oppose  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  ranks  and  decora- 
tions. *'  The  object  of  the  revolution  which  had  just 
been  effected,"  says  Napoleon  himself,  in  his  dictations 
to  Gourgaud,  alluding  to  the  counter-movement  by 
which  he  himself  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
system,  "  was  not  the  possession  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment more  or  less  aristocratic  or  democratic ;  its  suc- 
cess depended  on  the  consolidation  of  all  interests,  and 
on  the  triumph  of  every  principle  for  which  the  wishes 
of  the  nation  had  been  unanimously  pronounced  io 
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1789.  Napoleon  was  convinced  that  France  could 
exist  only  as  a  monarchy ;  but  the  French  people  being 
more  desirous  of  equality  than  of  liberty,  and  the  wery 
principle  of  the  revolution  being  the  equalization  of  all 
classes,  there  was,  of  necessity,  a  complete  abolition  of 
the  aristocracy.  If  it  is  difficult  to  construct  a  republic 
on  a  solid  basis  without  an  aristocracy,  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  a  monarchy  is  much  greater.  To  form  a 
constitution  in  a  country  without  any  kind  of  aristocracy, 
would  be  as  vain  as  to  attempt  to  navigate  in  one  ele- 
ment only.  The  French  revolution  undertook  a  prob- 
lem as  difficult  of  solution  as  the  direction  of  a  balloon.'* 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  and,  by  an  ingenious  mechan- 
ism, to  make  one  element  produce  the  effects  of  several, 
was  the  daring  and  delicate  labor  which  Napoleon  un- 
dertook ;  and  which,  in  his  hands,  was  crowned  with 
entire  and  splendid  success. 

Accordingly,  early  in  May,  1801,  the  first  consul 
brought  forward  his  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
the  legion  of  honor;  arid  it  was  by  the  force  of  his 
profound  and  sagacious  reasonings  that  the  legislature 
was  led  to  adopt  it.  Nothing  in  philosophy  is  more 
able  and  sound  than  the  views  by  which  he  sustained 
the  importance  of  this  institution.  "  I  defy  you,"  said 
he,  in  combating  the  arguments  used  against  it  in  the 
council  of  state,  speaking  with  that  perfect  contempt  for 
human  nature,  and  that  almost  inspired  knowledge  of 
its  weaknesses,  follies,  and  vices,  which  constituted  the 
impulse  of  his  ambition  and  the  spell  of  his  power  — 
*'I  defy  you  to  show  me  a  republic,  ancient  or  modern, 
where  distinctions  have  not  prevailed.  You  may  say 
they  are  baubles :  we  i/  it  is  with  baubles  that  you  gov- 
ern the  world.     I  have  no  conception  that  the  passion 
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for  liberty  and  equality  is  to  be  lasting  in  France.  Ten 
years  of  a  revolution  have  not  been  enough  to  make 
such  a  change  in  the  French  ;  they  are  still  as  gallant 
and  volatile  as  their  Gaulish  ancestors.  They  have 
one  predominant  sentiment,  and  that  is  honor  :  every- 
thing should  be  done,  therefore,  to  foster  and  encour- 
age that  feeling.  Observe  how  much  the  people  were 
struck  by  the  decorations  of  the  strangers  who  have 
come  among  us  :  that  showed  their  secret  inclination. 
You  may  call  the  legion  of  honor  an  order,  if  you 
please  :  that  matters  not,  names  do  not  change  the 
characters  of  things.  For  ten  years  you  have  been 
talking  continually  about  institutions  ;  and,  after  all, 
what  have  you  done  ?  Nothing  at  all :  it  was  always 
said  that  the  moment  had  not  arrived.  The  republi- 
cans expected  to  attach  the  people  to  the  country  by 
assembling  them  in  churches,  where,  dead  with  cold, 
they  were  to  listen  to  the  reading  and  expounding  of 
the  laws.  It  may  easily  be  conjectured  what  effect  an 
institution  like  that  would  have  in  uniting  their  affec- 
tions to  the  government.  If  you  judge  of  this  institu- 
tion by  the  prejudices  of  the  revolution,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  it  must  appear  to  you  worse  than  useless  ; 
but,  if  you  consider  that  we  are  placed  after  a  revolu- 
tion, and  are  called  upon  to  reconstruct  society,  a  very 
opposite  opinion  must  be  formed.  Everything  has 
been  destroyed  :  we  have  to  commence  the  work  of 
creation.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  a  nation  and  a  govern- 
ment ;  but  they  are  held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  among  us  several  of  the  old  privi- 
;eged  classes,  who  are  united  by  the  identity  of  their 
principles  and  interests,  and  who  will  always  follow  a 
definite  object,  while  we  are  severed,  and  without  sys- 
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lem  and  connexion.  While  I  am  alive,  I  will  answer 
for  the  safety  of  the  republic  ;  but  we  must  consider 
what  is  likely  to  happen  after  I  am  gone.  Do  you 
think  that  the  republic  is  definitively  established  ?  You 
were  never  in  a  greater  error.  We  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  doing  it:  but  we  have  not  yet  done  it,  and  it  never 
will  be  done  until  some  masses  of  granite  have  been 
scattered  throughout  France.  Do  you  imagine  that 
you  can  trust  the  people  for  the  preservation  of  youi 
institutions  ?  Trust  me,  you  are  mistaken.  In  a  shor* 
time,  they  will  shout  "  Vive  le  Roi !"  or  "  Vive  la 
Ligue !"  with  as  much  fervor  as  they  now  cry  *'  Vive 
la  Republique  !"  We  must  give  a  permanent  direction 
to  the  public  impulse,  and  to  do  that  we  must  provide 
instruments." 

By  arguments  of  this  kind,  Napoleon  succeeded  in 
inducmg  his  councils  to  sanction  this  order  ;  but  the 
nicer  task  remained,  of  impressing  upon  this  creation 
such  peculiarities  as  should  distinguish  it  entirely  from 
the  ancient  close  orders,  and  should  give  it  a  liberality 
and  breadth  of  spirit  which  would  make  it  and  keep  it 
essentially  republican.  To  the  proposition  of  one  of 
the  council  of  state,  that  the  decoration  should  be  con- 
fined to  military  merit,  Napoleon  at  once  offered  a  de- 
cided opposition.  He  insisted  that  it  should  be  open 
to  every  kind  of  merit.  To  have  confined  it  to  the 
army,  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  tended  to  create  a 
permanent  caste  in  the  nation,  and,  in  the  next  place 
would  have  thrown  all  civil  interests  into  an  inferiority 
very  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  nation.  Tfiat 
Napoleon,  educated  to  arms  from  childhood,  and  owing 
all  his  power  to  his  profession,  could  have  risen  so 
completely  above  all  the  prejudices  of  his  occupation, 
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and  taken  views  so  great  and  general  as  the  following, 
shows  how  wonderfully  expanded  by  nature  the  range 
of  his  mind  must  have  been,  and  how  vast  must  have 
been  the  comprehension  of  an  intelligence  of  which  a 
military  genius  like  his  own  was  not  the  larger  part : 
"  In  all  civilized  states,"  said  he,  "  force  yields  to  civil 
qualities.  Bayonets  fall  before  the  priest  who  speaks 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  or  the  man  of  science,  whose 
knowledge  has  given  him  a  superiority.  I  predicted 
to  all  my  military  followers,  that  a  government  purely 
military  would  never  succeed  in  France,  until  it  had 
been  brutalized  by  fifty  years  of  ignorance.  Accord- 
ingly, all  the  attempts  to  govern  in  that  manner  failed, 
and  involved  their  authors  in  ruin.  It  is  not  as  a  gen- 
eral that  I  govern,  but  because  the  people  beHeve  me 
possessed  of  the  ability  in  civil  matters  necessary  for 
the  head  of  affairs.  Without  that,  I  could  not  keep 
my  place  an  hour.  I  knew  well  what  I  was  doing, 
when,  though  a  general,  I  took  the  title  of  member  of 
the  Institute  :  I  was  sure  of  not  being  misunderstood 
by  the  lowest  drummer  in  the  army.  We  must  not 
argue  from  ages  of  barbarity  to  these  times.  France  is 
composed  of  thirty  millions  of  people,  united  by  intelli- 
gence, property,  and  commerce.  Three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  are  nothing  in  such  a  mass. 
Not  only  does  the  general  preserve  his  ascendant  over 
his  soldiers  chiefly  by  civil  qualities,  but,  when  his 
command  terminates,  he  becomes  again  merely  a  pri- 
vate person.  vSoldiers,  themselves,  are  only  children 
of  citizens.  The  tendency  of  military  men  is  to  carry 
3verything  by  force  :  the  enlightened  civilian,  on  the 
other  hand,  raises  his  thoughts  to  a  consideration  of  the 
general  good.     The  former  would  rule  everything  bv 
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diroct  force  :  the  other  brings  things  to  the  tests  of  dis- 
cussion, reason,  and  truth.  I  do  not  hesitate,  there- 
fore, to  say  that,  if  a  discrimination  is  to  be  made 
between  the  two,  the  preferences  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  civihan.  If  you  distinguish  between  citizens  and 
soldiers,  you  make  two  castes,  where  there  should  be 
one  nation.  If  you  confine  honors  to  the  military  class, 
you  do  worse  ;  for  you  degrade  the  people  into  insig- 
nificance." It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  greatness  of 
intellect,  the  strength  of  judgment,  or  the  dignity  of 
character,  of  one  who  could  form,  and  act  upon,  views 
like  these,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Napoleon 
had  been  placed.  His  imagination  had  never  become 
intoxicated  by  the  incense  of  admiration  which  had  risen 
up  to  him  from  the  fields  of  a  hundred  victories  :  his 
vanity  had  never  become  inflamed  into  a  selfish  eager- 
ness to  give  the  highest  rank  to  those  pursuits  in  which 
his  superiority  had  been  so  splendidly  displayed  ;  but, 
calm  in  perception,  firm  in  counsel,  and  sound  in  judg- 
ment—  loving  truth  in  the  processes  and  objects  of  his 
understanding,  and  conscious  of  his  ability  to  achieve 
as  great  a  reputation  in  civil  affairs  as  he  had  already 
acquired  in  military  —  he  weighed  his  profession  and 
his  own  renown  in  the  scales  of  just  and  comprehensive 
reason,  and  determined  their  relative  might  with  unbi- 
ased accuracy. 

The  views  of  Napoleon  as  to  the  character  and  effect 
of  this  institution  were  realized  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner. In  consequence  of  its  not  being  confined  to  a 
single  class  or  profession,  but  thrown  open  to  society  in 
genera.,  as  a  rewai'd  for  every  species  of  talent  and  merit, 
the  value  of  the  crosses  seemed  to  increase  with  their 
number.     At  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  estimated  that  he 
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had  Jistributed  twenty-five  thousand  of  these  decora- 
tion s ;  and  the  desire  to  obtain  them  increased  to  such 
a  de*»:ree  that  it  became  a  mania. 

The  establishment  of  a  nobility  was  a  part  of  the 
same  great  system  which  Napoleon  had  now  conceived ; 
but  he  never  hurried  the  execution  of  his  schemes .  he 
often  said  to  his  council  of  state,  *'  I  want  twenty  years 
to  accomplish  my  plans  :"  and  accordingly,  titles  of 
honor  were  not  instituted  until  1807.  However,  as  the 
constitution  of  this  nobility  strikingly  resembled  that  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  was  as  strikingly  distinguished 
from  the  feudal  ranks  of  old  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  it  was  from  the' orders  which  had  previously 
been  known,  it  is  most  proper  to  give  an  account  of  its 
structure  here.  He  has  himself,  in  one  of  his  dictations 
to  GouTgaud,  given  a  view  of  the  subject  so  profound, 
so  luminous,  and  so  satisfactory,  that  it  may  be  adopted 
here  as  the  best  exposition  of  the  matter.  The  con- 
ception of  an  aristocracy,  hereditary,  yet  not  involving 
the  idea  of  blood,  the  members  of  which,  in  reflecting 
the  lustre  of  the  crown,  did  not  lose  their  character  as 
private  citizens,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  original 
in  politics.  And  it  was  thoroughly  successful :  the  in- 
stitution became  a  strong  support  of  the  throne,  yet  the 
individuals  composing  it  did  not  constitute  a  caste.  Ow- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  filled  up,  the  persons 
receiving  titles  became  a  shifting  representation  of  a 
nobility,  but  did  not  seem  to  become  nobles :  and  thus 
the  country  remained  thoroughly  republican,  while  the 
empire  had  the  benefit  of  aristocratic  support. 

A  national  nobility  Napoleon  held  not  to  be  contrary 
to  equality ;  and  he  considered  it  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  social  order  which  can  never  be  founded  on 
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agrarian  laws.  The  establishment  of  property,  and  of 
its  transmission  by  descent  or  devise,  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  society  which  does  not  militate  against 
equality ;  and  the  usage  of  transmitting  from  father  to 
son  the  remembrance  of  services  rendered  to  the  state, 
is  strict  analogy  to  this.  Property  may  often  be  acquired 
by  shameful  and  criminal  means ;  but  titles  gained  by 
public  service  must  spring  from  a  pure  and  honorable 
source,  and  their  transmission  to  posterity  is  an  act  of 
justice.  In  establishing  an  hereditary  national  nobility. 
Napoleon  had  three  principal  objects  in  view  :  1.  To 
reconcile  France  with  the  rest  of  Europe ;  2.  To  har- 
monize ancient  with  modern  France  ;  3.  To  banish 
the  remains  of  the  feudal  system,  by  attaching  the  idea 
of  nobility  to  services  rendered  to  the  state,  and  dis- 
charging it  from  every  feudal  association.  Europe  at 
this  time  was  governed  by  nobles  who  had  strenuously, 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution  :  thia 
was  an  obstacle  which  counteracted  the  influence  of 
France  upon  the  politics  of  the  continent ;  and  to  re 
move  it,  it  was  necessary  to  invest  the  principal  person 
ages  of  the  French  empire  with  titles  equal  to  those  of 
other  kingdoms.  This  scheme  proved  entirely  success 
ful :  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  ceased  to  oppose  France 
and  saw  with  pleasure  a  new  nobility  which,  by  the 
circumstance  of  being  new,  appeared  to  be  inferior  to 
their  own  ;  without  foreseeing  that  the  tendency  of  the 
French  system  was  to  depreciate  and  uproot  the  feudal 
nobility,  or  at  least  to  compel  it  to  renew  its  constitution 
on  a  new  foundation.  The  effect  of  the  institution  in 
amalgamating  the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons  with  the 
revolutionary  classes,  and  consolidating  the  whole  na- 
tion into  one  harmonious  structure,  was  not  less  valua- 
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Lie.  The  legislation  of  the  consulate  restored  the  an- 
cient nobility  of  France  to  their  country  and  to  part  of 
their  property,  and  they  had  resumed  their  titles,  not 
legally,  but  actually.  They  regarded  themselves,  how- 
ever, as  more  privileged  than  ever,  because  their  order 
seemed  incapable  of  increase,  and  there  was  no  blend- 
ing with  the  supporters  of  the  revolution  :  but  the  cre- 
ation of  new  titles  wholly  removed  these  difficulties  ; 
alliances  took  place  readily  ;  the  new  families  were 
strengthened,  and  ancient  and  modern  France  broug;ht 
into  union.  It  was  not  without  design  that  Napoleon 
bestowed  the  first  title  that  he  gave  upon  Marshal  Le- 
febvre,  who  had  been  a  private  soldier,  and  whom 
everybody  in  Paris  remembered  as  a  sergeant  in  the 
French  guards. 

Napoleon's  project  was  to  recast,  and  establish  upon 
new  principles,  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  country. 
Every  family  which  counted  among  its  ancestors  a 
cardinal,  a  great  crown-officer,  a  minister,  a  marshal  of 
France,  &c.,  was  to  be  entitled,  thereby,  to  solicit  from 
the  council  of  seals  the  title  of  duke  :  every  family 
which  could  show  an  archbishop,  ambassador,  first 
president,  lieutenant-general,  or  vice-admiral,  the  title 
of  count :  every  family  that  could  produce  a  bishop,  a 
major-general,  rear-admiral,  counsellor  of  state,  or  pres- 
ident a  mortievj  the  title  of  baron.  These  titles  would 
have  been  granted  only  upon  the  conaition  that  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  rank  of  duke  should  settle  upon  the  title 
a  revenue  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs ;  for  that  of 
court,  thirty  thousand  ;  for  that  of  baron,  ten  thousand. 
This  rule  was  to  apply  to.  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future :  and  hence  arose  an  historical  nobility,  connects 
ing  the  past,  present,  and  future,  and  constituted,  no* 
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Upon  distinctions  of  blood,  which  create  an  imaginary 
nobility,  since  there  is  but  one  race  of  men,  but  upon 
services  rendered  to  the  state.  As  the  son  of  a  farmer 
might  say,  "  I  will  one  day  be  a  cardinal,  a  marshal  of 
France,  or  a  minister,"  so  ho  might  say,  "  I  will  one 
day  be  a  duke,  count,  or  baron :"  just  as  he  might  say, 
"  I  will  engage  in  commerce,  and  accumulate  so  many 
millions,  which  I  will  leave  to  my  children."  A  Mont- 
morency would  have  been  a  duke,  not  because  he  was 
a  Montmorency,  but  because  one  of  his  ancestors  had 
been  a  constable  and  done  service  to  the  state.  ^'  This 
vast  idea,"  says  Napoleon,  "altered  the  plan  of  the  no- 
bility, which  had  been  merely  feudal,  and  erected  oil 
its  ruins  an  historical  nobility,  founded  in  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  on  services  rendered  to  the  people 
and  their  sovereigns.  This  idea,  like  that  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  was  eminently  liberal :  it  was  calculated  at 
once  to  confirm  social  order,  and  to  annihilate  the  empty 
pride  of  nobility  :  it  destroyed  the  pretensions  of  the 
oligarchy,  and  maintained  the  dignity  and  equality  of 
man  inviolate.  It  was  an  idea  fertile  in  important  re- 
sults, and  highly  popular  :  it  would  have  become  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  new  age." 

The  duration  of  Napoleon's  power  was  not  long 
enough  to  allow  him  fully  to  carry  out  these  views ; 
but  the  plan  itself  is  so  conspicuous  a  monument  of 
Napoleon's  political  genius,  and  this  institution  of  a  no- 
bility has  been  so  much  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented, that  this  exposition  of  the  subject  was  due  to 
his  character. 

Another  most  important  step,  which  was  taken  at  an 
early  period  of  tne  consulate,  was  tlie  recall  of  the  em- 
igrants.    A  decree  of  the  26th  of  November,  1800, 
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allowed  the  greater  portion  of  the  exiles  to  return  ;  ana 
an  additional  senahis  consultwn  was  passed,  on  the  29th 
of  April,  1802,  under  which  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand regained  their  native  country,  and  not  more  than 
a  few  hundreds  continued  to  be  expatriated.  Their 
property  was  restored  to  them  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
estates  that  had  passed  into  other  hands  could  not  be 
resumed;  but  such  portions  of  forfeited  lands  as  had 
not  been  alienated  :by  the  state,  were  given  back  to  their 
former  owners.  A  great  and  liberal  system  of  public 
education  was  also  established  in  1802,  and  the  founda- 
tion laid  of  those  magnificent  plans'  of  general  instruc- 
tion which  form  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  claims  to, 
renown.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  important  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  first  consul  for  the  reconstruction  of 
society,  was  the  re-establishment  of  religion,  and  the  re- 
union of  France  with  the  catholic  system. 

Napoleon  himself,  though  a  firm  deist,  was  not  a  be- 
liever in  the  facts  of  the  Christian  religion  :  but  he 
understood  the  full  importance  of  religion  as  an  ele- 
ment of  modern  civilization.  He  recognised  spiritual- 
ity as  a  fact  in  human  nature  —  a  permanent  sensibility 
in  character,  which,  however  it  might  be  disapproved 
of  or  despised,  could  not  be  eradicated.  The  only 
question  for  the  statesman  was,  whether  this  should  be 
allowed  to  run  wild,  or  fall  under  the  control  of  charla- 
tans or  enemies  of  the  state,  or  whether  its  management 
should  be  organized  into  a  system,  and  subjected  to 
rational  guidance,  and  made  to  act  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  "  Everything  proclaims  the  existence  of 
a  God,"  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Hel^a;  ^Uhat  can  not 
be  questioned  :  but  all  our  religions  are  evidently  the 
work  of  men.     However,  as  soon  as  I  had  powei,  1 
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immediately   re-established   religion.      I  made  it  the 
groundwork   and   foundation   upon  which  I  built.     I 
considered  it  as  the  support  of  sound  principles  and 
good   morality,  in  both  doctrine   and  practice.      Be- 
sides, such  is  the  restlessness  of  man,  that  his  mind  re- 
quires ^Aa^  something  undefined  and  marvellous  which 
religion  offers :  and  it  is  better  for  him  to  find  it  there, 
than  to  seek  it  of  Cagliostro,  of  Madame  Lenormandj 
and  of  the  other  soothsayers  and  impostors."     Similar 
opinions  were  expressed  by  him  in  the  council  of  state, 
when  he  proposed  the  re-establishment  of  the  catholic 
religion.     " Yesterday  evening,"  said  he,  "when  walk- 
ing alone  in  the  forest,  amid  the  solitude  of  nature,  the 
distant  bell  of  the  church  of  Ruel  smote  upon  my  ear. 
Involuntarily,  I  felt  emotion  ;  so  strong  are  early  habits 
and  associations.     I  then  said.  If  I  feel  in  this  way, 
what  must  be  the  impressions  of  simple  and  credulous 
people?     Let  your  philosophers,  your  ideologues,  an- 
swer that,  if  they  can.     It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
have  a  religion  for  the  people ;  and  not  less  so,  that 
that  religion  should  be  directed  by  the  government. 
Th6  clergy  exist,    and  ever  will  exist :  they  will  exist 
as  long  as  the  people  are  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit; 
and  that  disposition  is  permanent  in  the  human  heart. 
We  have  seen  republics  and  democracies  —  history  has 
many  instances  of  such  governments  to  exhibit,  but 
none  of  a  state  without  an  established  worship,  without 
religion,  without  priests.     Is  it  not  better  to  organize 
the  public  worship  and  discipline  the  priests,  than  to 
leave  both  entirely  emancipated  from  the  control  of 
the  government?    At  present,  the  clergy  preach  openly 
against  the  republic,  because  they  derive  no  benefit  from 
it     You  can  not  extinguish  their  opinions  :  you  must. 
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therefore,  attach  them  to  the  republic.  At  present,  fifty 
bishops,  in  the  pay  of  England,  direct  the  French  clergy 
We  must  forthwith  destroy  their  influence.  We  must 
declare  the  catholic  religion  to  be  the  established  reli- 
gion of  France,  as  being  that  of  the  majority  of  its  in- 
habitants :  we  must  organize  its  constitution.  If  the 
protestant  faith  is  proclaimed,  one  half  the  country  will 
adopt  that  creed,  and  the  other  half  will  remain  catho- 
lic ;  and  we  shall  have  the  Huguenot  wars  over  again, 
and  interminable  divisions.  The  affair  is  entirely  a  po- 
litical one,  and  the  line  I  have  adopted  seems  the  safest 
that  could  be  chosen.  They  will  say  I  am  a  papist:  ] 
am  no  such  thing.  I  was  a  Mohammedan  in  Egypt . 
I  will  be  a  catholic  here,  for  the  good  of  my  people. 
I  am  no  believer  in  particular  creeds ;  but  as  to  the 
idea  of  a  God,  look  up  to  the  heavens,  and  say  who 
made  that!"  In  compliance  with  these  opinions  and 
wishes,  the  concordat  with  the  pope  was  negotiated  on 
the  15th  day  of  July,  1801,  and,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, was  ratified  by  large  majorities  in  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  8th  of  April,  1802.  On  the  11th,  a  grand 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  event  took  place  at  Notre- 
Dame.  Is  there  another  instance  on  record,  of  a  man 
whose  own  nature  was  insensible  to  religion,  and  who 
9lernly  rejected  it  from  his  bosom — whose  intellectual 
sympathies  were  so  delicate,  and  comprehensive,  and 
tiue,  that  by  mere  force  of  mental  appreciation,  he  could 
feel  all  the  value  of  religion,  and  exert  himself  to  afford 
to  others  the  benefits  of  its  influence  ?  This  man,  in- 
deed, was  fit  to  be  the  emperor  of  a  great  nation. 

All  these  institutions  of  Napoleon  looked  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  perpetuation  of  monarchical  power  in  his 
person  and  family ;  and  the  approach  to  that  resuU  was 
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certain,  though  gradual.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1802',  a 
se7iatus  consultum  decreed  the  consulate  to  Napoleon 
for  an  additional  ten  years,  after  the  period  for  which 
originally  he  had  been  appointed.  A  few  months  after- 
ward it  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  state,  that  the 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  people  :  "  Shall  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  be  consul  for  life  ?"  This  was  voted 
up6n  in  every  commune  in  France,  and  the  result,  an- 
nounced by  a  senatus  consultum  on  the  2d  August,  1 802i 
showed  that,  according  to  the  registers,  out  of  nearly 
three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  persons  who  voted, 
nearly  three  millions  four  hundred  thousand  were  in 
favor  of  the  consulate  for  life.  What  reliance,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  placed  upon  these  registers,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine :  it  is  probable  that  they  had  not  much 
relation  to  truth.  A  few  days  after,  some  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  constitution :  the  tribunate, 
which  had  become  somewhat  refractory,  was  reduced 
from  one  hundred  members  to  fifty ;  the  legislative 
body  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  merh- 
bers.  Napoleon  having  found  that  the  senate  was  capa- 
ble of  being  used  as  a  more  obsequious  and  ready 
instrument  of  his  power,  had  determined  to  increase  its 
dignity  and  power  at  the  expense  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature.  It  was,  accordingly,  invested  with 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  legislative  body  and  tribu- 
nate, of  modifying  the  government  at  pleasure,  and  of 
declaring  any  department  hors  de  la  constitution.  Soon 
after,  desirous  to  perform  a  sovereign  act.  Napoleon 
went  for  the  first  time  to  preside  in  the  senate,  and 
the  ceremony  was  conducted  with  all  the  parade  of 
foyalty.  The  military  were  ranged  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  space  through  which  he  was  lo 
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pass:  Within  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries,  they  stood  in 
a  single  line ;  but  thence  to  the  gate  of  the  Luxem 
bourg  the  ranks  were  doubled.  Assuming  for  the  first 
time  a  privilege  which  ancient  etiquette  had  confined 
to  the  kings  of  France,  Napoleon  rode  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  eight  horses.  He  was  met  and  received  by 
ten  senators  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg.'        '  jv  MT  '        '  !i   HoiiyJr-'-^'        -'>n:!i;> 

But  considerations  of  personal  ambition  could  never 
absorb  a  spirit  and  mind  so  capacious  and  exalted  as 
those  of  Napoleon.  During  all  this  time,  his  attention 
and  time  were  laboriously  given  to  the  great  work  which 
made  him  the  benefactor  of  France  and  of  the  world, 
and  which  stands  an  everlasting  monument  of  his  glory. 
The  very  moment  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  consu- 
late, and  while  he  was  yet  at  the  Luxembourg,  he  be- 
gan the  compilation  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  to  displace 
the  incomplete  revolutionary  system,  and  to  remove  the 
confusion  that  prevailed  in  the  legislation.  The  ablest 
lawyers  were  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  this  under- 
taking, and  when  it  was  completed,  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  Tronchet,  Portalis,.  Merlin  de  Douai,  with 
Cambaceres  at  their  head,  was  appointed  to  submit  the 
code  to  the  council  of  state.  The  discussions  in  the 
council  of  state  began  in  March,  1802  :  Napoleon  was 
always  present,  and  the  council,  instead  of  assembling, 
as  usual,  three  times  a  week,  assembled  daily ;  and  the 
sittings,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  lasted  only  two 
or  three  hours,  were  often  prolonged  to  five  or  six. 
Napoleon  took  so  much  interest  in  these  subjects^  that 
lu  have  ah  opportunity  of  conversing  on  them  in  the 
evening,  he  frequently  invited  several  members  of  the 
council  to  dine  with  him.     "  It  was  during  these  con- 
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versations,"  says  Bourrienne,  "that  I  most  admired 
the  inconceivable  versatility  of  Bonaparte's  genius,  or, 
rather,  that  superior  instinct  which  enabled  him  to  com- 
prehend at  a  glance,  and  in  their  proper  point  of  view, 
legal  questions  to  which  he  might  have  been  supposed 
a  stranger.  Possessing,  as  he  did  in  a  supreme  de- 
gree, the  knowledge  of  mankind,  ideas  important  to  the 
science  of  legislation,  flashed  upon  his  mind  like  sudden 
inspiration." 

The  minutes  of  the  council  of  state,  drawn  up  by 
Lebrun,  preserve  the  substance  of  the  extempore 
speeches  of  Napoleon  upon  the  different  articles  of  the 
code.  Nothing  has  placed  the  reputation  of  Napoleon, 
for  penetration  and  wisdom,  upon  such  a  lofty  basis,  as 
ihe  deep  views,  the  liberal  and  just  sentimenis,  the 
great  conceptions  of  sound  reason  and  right  feeling, 
which  his  remarks,  there  recorded,  display.  He  him- 
self, with  great  candor,  ascribed  all  the  merit  to  Tron- 
chet.  Tronchet,  he  remarked,  was  the  soul  of  this 
code  ;  and  he  its  demonstrator.  Tronchet,  he  said, 
was  gifted  with  a  singularly  profound  and  correct  un 
derstanding;  but  he  could  not  descend  to  develop 
ments  :  he  spoke  badly,  and  could  not  defend  what  he 
proposed.  The  whole  council  would  at  first  oppose 
his  suggestions ;  but  the  first  consul,  with  his  shrewd- 
ness and  facility  of  seizing  and  creating  luminous  and 
new  relations,  would  rise,  and  without  any  other  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  than  the  correct  basis  furnished  by 
Tronchet,  would  develop  his  ideas,  set  aside  objections, 
and  bring  every  one  over  to  his  opinions. 

The  beginning  of  1804  was  distinguished  by  an  oc- 
currence which,  more  than  every  other  act  of  his  life, 
contributed  to  render  Napoleon  odious  to  foreign  na* 
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riong  and  to  rencer  his  character  abhorrent  in  England. 
In  the  beginning  of  February,  Fouche  gave  information 
of  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  which  in- 
volved some  of  the  most  eminent  characters  in  the  re- 
public, and  had  for  its  object  the  overthrov^  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  destruction  of  the  first  consul.  Moreau, 
Pichegru,  Georges,  and  the  Due  d'Enghien,  were  ar- 
rested as  leaders  of  this  plot.  It  v^^ould  be  foreign  to 
our  plan  to  enter  into  the  details  of  a  subject  so  litde 
connected  with  the  military  character  of  Napoleon  ;  and 
it  is  sufficient  merely  to  note  that  the  duke,  after  a  mil- 
itary trial,  was  condemned  and  executed  at  Vincennes 
on  the  Sfth  of  March,  1804.  Pichegru  destroyed 
himself  in  prison  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  April ; 
Georges  and  some  others  were  tried  and  executed;  and 
Moreau,  being  condemned  by  the  court  to  two  years 
imprisonment,  received  permission  from  the  first  con- 
sul to  retire  to  America.  It  was  not  long  after  these 
occurrences,  that  Napoleon  determined  upon  assuming 
the  imperial  crown. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vigorous  measures  which  Na- 
poleon had  adopted  for  the  extinguishnient  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, land  the  immense  impulse  which  he  had  impressed 
upon  the  government  toward  the  restoration  of  old  in- 
stitutions, had  a  little  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  his 
system,  and  given  a  dangerous  encouragement  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Bourbonists.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  had 
begun  his  great  work  of  restitution  in  the  state,  it  was 
confidently  supposed  by  the  adherents  of  the  exiled 
kin^,  that  he  was  preparing  to  deliver  the  government 
over  to  its  former  proprietors.  On  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1800,  Louis  XVIII.  addressed  to  him  an  auto- 
graph note,  as  follows :  "  Sir :  Whatever  may  be  your 
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apparent  conduct,  men,  such  as  you,  nev6r  inspiro 
alarm.  You  have  accepted  an  eminent  station,  and  I 
thank  you  for  having  done  so.  You  know  better  than 
all  others  how  much  strength  and  power  is  requisite 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  a  great  nation.  Rescue 
France  from  her  own  violence,  and  you  will  fulfil  the 
first  wish  of  my  heart.  Restore  her  king  to  her,  and 
future  generations  will  bless  your  memory.  You  will 
always  be  too  necessary  to  the  state  for  me  to  discharge, 
by  important  appointments,  the  debt  of  my  family  and 
myself.  Louie." 

Napoleon  wa^  much  agitated  by  the  receipt  of  this 
letter ;  but  he  declared  his  determination  to  have  noth" 
ing  to  do  with  the  exiles  :  "  The  partisans  of  the  Bour- 
bons," said. he,  "are  deceived,  if  they  suppose  that  I 
am  a  man  to  play  the  part  of  Monck." 

The  king's  letter  remained  unanswered,  and  in  the 
meantime  a  second  letter,  without  a  date,  was  received. 
It  was  as  follows  :  "  You  must  long  since  have  been 
convinced,  general,  that  you  possess  my  esteem.  If 
you  are  doubtful  of  my  gratitude,  fix  your  reward,  and 
mark  out  the  fortunes  of  your  friends.  As  to  myprinr 
ciples,  I  am  a  Frenchman,  merciful  by  character,  and 
also  by  the  dictates  of  reason.  No,  the  conqueror  of 
Lodi,  Castiglione,  and  Arcole,  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
and  Egypt,  can  not  prefer  vain  celebrity  to  real  glory. 
But  you  are  losing  precious  time.  We  may  insure  the 
glory  of  France.  I  say  we^  because  I  require  the  aid 
of  Bonaparte,  and  he  can  do  nothing  without  me.  Gen- 
eral, Europe  observes  you.  Glory  awaits  you,  and  I 
am  impatient  to  restore  peace  to  my  people*  —  Louis." 

Napoleon  allowed  sev6n  months  to  pass  after  the  re^ 
ceipt  of  the  first  letter,  and  then,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  1800,  wrote  the  following  reply  :  "  Sir,  I  have 
received  your  letters,  and  I  thank  you  foi  the  compli- 
ments you  address  to  me.  You  must  not  seek  to  re- 
turn to  France.  To  do  so,  you  must  trample  over  a 
hundred  thousand  dead  bodies.  Sacrifice  your  inter- 
est to  the  repose  and  happiness  of  France,  and  history 
will  render  you  justice.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
misfortunes  of  your  family ;  and  I  shall  learn  with  pleas- 
ure that  you  are  surrounded  with  all  that  can  contribute 
to  the  tranquillity  of  your  retirement.  —  Bonaparte." 
The  intrigues  of  the  followers  of  Lquis,  however, 
went  on  with  active  industry.  A  royalist  committee 
was  established  at  Paris,  consisting  of  men  of  the  first 
character  and  influence,  such  as  M.  Royer  Collard,  the 
abbe  de  Montesquieu,  and  the  marquis  of  Clermont. 
They  professed  rational  and  liberal  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, and  their  desire  was  to  restore  the  old  dy- 
nasty under  sufficient  guaranties  of  a  constitutional  ad- 
ministration. Many  of  Napoleon's  friends  were  desirous 
for  his  own  sake  that  he  should  restore  the  Bourbons. 
Josephine  herself,  dreading  the  calamity  which  after- 
ward overtook  her,  was  especially  anxious  that  he  should 
take  that  step.  Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
peril  which  had  once  assailed  his  power  from  the  side 
of  the  Jacobins  was  transferred  to  the  antagonist  quar- 
ter. At  this  time  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  was  re- 
vealed, and  the  Due  d'Enghien  fell  into  Napoleon's 
hands.  Alarmed  by  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  and  en- 
raged at  the  ingratitude  of  those  upon  whom  he  had 
conferred  such  benefits.  Napoleon  resolved  to  extin- 
guish ibr  ever  all  hope  of  conciliation  with  the  Bour- 
bons, and  separate  them  from  him  by  a  channel  of 

bIoo(?       Still  further  to  eradicate  all  hopes  of  a  volun- 
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tary  resignation  of  his  sovereignty,  and  to  place  hig 
power  upon  the^highest  and  broadest  basis,  he  resolved 
TO  invest  himself  with  the  full  and  complete  character, 
functions,  and  prestige,  of  royalty. 

I 
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In  the  consulate  for  twenty  years,  and  the  consulate 
for  life  — 

"  Two  tmtbs  were  told 
As  happy  prologues  to  tlie  ewelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme." 

It  was  ushered  in  with  the  preparations  of  a  dramatic 
illusion.  As  the  first  steps,  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment procured  a  host  of  addresses  and  congratulations 
to  be  sent  in  on  the  occasion  of  Napoleon's  escape  from 
the  conspiracy  of  Georges;  and  most  of  these,  with 
their  feUcitations,  combined  an  entreaty  that  the  savior 
of  the  nation  would  consolidate  his  work.  The  obse- 
quious senate  then  took  up  the  subject,  and  with  simi- 
lar insinuation  begged  him  to  complete  his  glorious  un- 
dertaking. The  army  sent  in  addresses,  in  emphatic 
language,  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  Personal  me- 
morials from  the  colonels  and  generals  poured  in  :  and 
the  camps  of  Montreuil,  Ostend,  and  St.  Omer,  assem- 
bled respectively,  agreed  upon  addresses  the  most  ear- 
nest and  enthusiastic.  As  these  had  a  great  effect  upon 
the  national  sentiment,  the  memorial  sent  up  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1804,  from  the  corps  d'armee  under  the 
command  of  Ney  is  here  inserted  : — 

"  The  general-in-chief,  generals,  officers,  and  sol- 
diers, of  the  camp  of  Montreuil,  to  the  first  consul : 
The  French  monarchy  has  crumbled  to  pieces  under 
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the  weight  of  fourteen  centuries  ;  the  noise  of  its  fall 
has  alarmed  the  world,  and  shaken  all  the  thrones  oi 
Europe.  France,  abandoned  to  a  total  overthrow,  has, 
during  ten  years  of  desolation,  undergone  all  the  evils 
that  could  desolate  a  nation.  You  have  appeared,  citi- 
zen-general, radiant  with  genius  and  glory,  and  imme- 
diately the  storms  have  blown  away.  Victory  has 
placed  you  at  the  helm  of  government :  justice  and 
peace  are  seated  by  your  side. 

**  The  recollection  of  our  misfortunes  was  beginning 
to  be  effaced,  and  all  the  feelings  of  the  French  people 
were  about  to  merge  in  that  of  gratitude  alone,  when  a 
dreadful  event  has  shown  them  the  new  dangers  which 
they  are  about  to  encounter.  Your  life,  defended  in 
vain  by  thirty  millions  of  men,  has  been  attempted: 
and  a  single  blow  of  a  poniard  would  have  thrown  back 
the  destinies  of  a  great  people,  and  renewed  among 
them  the  dreadful  excesses  of  ambition  and  anarchy. 
So  appalling  a  prospect  has  dispelled  every  illusion  ; 
and  the  minds  of  all  are  divided  between  horror  of  the 
past  and  dread  for  the  future.  France,  with  all  its 
greatness  and  power,  seeing  that  it  might  lose  all  in  a 
single  day,  has  been  struck  with  consternation.  It  is 
now  like  a  colossus  with  feet  of  clay.  The  time  has 
arrived  for  putting  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  anxiety, 
by  making  our  powerful  institutions  secure  for  us  a  last- 
ing prosperity.  The  same  cry  is  heard  from  every 
part  of  France  :  be  not,  therefore,  insensible  to  this  ex 
pression  of  the  national  will. 

"Accept,  general-consul,  the  imperial  crown  offered 
iO  you  by  thirty  millions  of  people.  Charlemagne,  the 
greatest  of  our  ancient  kings,  obtained  his  from  the 
hands  of  Victory :  do  you,  with  still  more  glorious  clairna 
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than  his,  accept  yours  from  the  hands  of  Gratitude.  Let 
it  be  transmitted  to  your  descendants,  and  may  your 
virtues  be  perpetuated  on  the  earth  with  your  name  ! 
As  for  us,  general-consul,  full  of  love  for  our  country, 
and  of  attachment  to  your  person,  we  devote  our  lives 
to  the  defence  of  both."  ''<. 

The  subject  had  been  discussed  at  a  secret  sitting 
of  the  council  of  state  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April. 
The  project  was  warmly  opposed  by  Berlier  and  some 
others,  who,  however,  formed  the  minority ;  and,  to 
avoid  a  party  division,  Napoleon  requested  that  each 
member  should  send  him  his  opinion  in  writing,  with 
his  signature  affixed.  Of  twenty-seven  present,  seven 
were  in  opposition.  Napoleon  received  them  all  gra- 
ciously ;  told  them  that  he  wished  hereditary  power 
only  for  the  benefit  of  France,  and  said  that  the  citi- 
zens would  never  be  his  subjects,  nor  the  French  his 
'peoyle.  Soon  after,  the  minority,  finding  that  opposi- 
tion was  useless,  and  might  be  hurtful,  determined  to 
join  the  majority. 

The  first  formal  movement  on  the  subject  was  ar- 
ranged to  proceed  from  the  tribunate,  the  most  popu- 
lar body  in  the  constitution  :  and  at  the  sitting  of  the 
30th  of  April,  the  tribune  Curee  had  the  honor  to  be 
the  first  officially  to  propose  the  conversion  of  the  con- 
sulate into  an  empire.  He  concluded  an  elaborate  ha 
rangue  by  moving  that  "  we  convey  to  the  senate  a 
wish  which  is  cherished  by  the  whole  nation,  and  which 
has  for  its  object,  first,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  now 
first  consul,  be  declared  emperor ;  second,  that  the  im- 
perial dignity  be  declared  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  and 
third,  that  those  oi  our  institutions  which  are  as  yet 
only  traced  out,  be   definitively  determined."      Tho 
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speeches  which  followed  were  a  succession  of  eulogies 
and  the  motion  was  adopted.  The  imperial  tine  was 
one  which  was  particularly  suited  to  the  views  of  Na- 
poleon :  '*  One  may  be  the  emperor  of  a  repubhc,  but 
not  the  king  of  a  republic,"  he  often  said ;  **  those  two 
terms  are  incongruous."  Soon  after,  the  senate  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body  to  present  an  address  to  the  chief  of 
the  government ;  and  after  further  arrangements  and 
negotiations,  on  the  18th  of  May,  Napoleon  Was  de- 
creed to  be  Emperor  of  the  French. 

On  the  same  day,  Cambaceres,  at  the  head  of  the 
senate,  went  to  present  to  him  the  senotus  consul  turn  ; 
and  was  the  first  who  greeted  him  with  the  appellation 
of  szreand  your  mojestij.  In  accepting  the  dignity,  the 
emperor  said,  **  I  hope  that  France  will  never  repent 
of  the  honors  which  she  may  confer  on  my  family  :  at 
all  events,  my  spirit  will  not  be  with  my  posterity 
when  they  cease  to  deserve  the  confidence  and  love  of 
the  great  nation."  The  emperor's  first  act  was  the 
appointment  of  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of  grand  elector, 
with  the  title  of  imperial  highness.  Louis  was  created 
constable,  with  the  same  title  ;  and  Cambaceres  and 
Lebrun  were  made  arch-chancellor  and  arch-treasurer 
of  the  empire.  On  the  next  day,  Napoleon  held  a 
grand  lev6e  at  the  Tuileries,  where  all  the  etiquette 
and  ceremony  of  the  old  monarchy  were  fully  revived. 
The  assemblage  was  crowded  and  brilliant,  all  the 
generals  and  colonels  in  Paris  were  presented  by  Louis; 
and  Napoleon,  who  always  took  care  that  the  support 
of  his  cause  by  the  army  should  be  obtruded  upon  pop- 
ular attention  on  all  great  crises,  was  gratihed  to  re- 
ceive an  address  from  the  guards,  presented  by  Bcs- 
iicres,  to  which  he  replied  with  cordial  satisfaction. 
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On  the  same  day,  the  first  marshals  of  the  empire  — 
eighteen  in  number  —  were  created. 

On  Sunday,  the  15th  of  July,  the  emperor  appeared 
in  pubUc  before  the  Parisians  in  all  the  pomp  of  majes- 
ty, on  the  occasion  of  receiving  at  thfe  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  from  the  members  of  the  legion,  the  new  oath  of 
fidelity  prescribed  by  the  imperial  constitution.  Prece- 
ded by  the  carriages  in  the  train  of  tlie  empress,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  marshals,  the  emperor  came  on  horse- 
back across  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  pomp  by  the  governor  of  the  Invalides. 
He  ascended  the  imperial  throne  on  the  right  of  the 
altar,  and  the  empress  occupied  a  seat  opposite  to  him. 
After  the  religious  ceremony  was  over,  M.  de  Lace- 
p^de,  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  pro-* 
nounced  a  flattering  discourse,  and  calling  the  list  of 
the  grand  officers  of  the  legion.  Napoleon,  covered,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  old  kings  of  France  when  they 
held  a  bed  of  justice,  administered  the  oath  amid  the 
profound  silence  of  the  assembly. 

On  the  same  day,  the  emperor  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  to  distribute  the 
imperial  decorations  of  the  legion  to  the  army.  On  tho 
18lh,  he  set  off  from  St.  Cloud,  and  travelled  with  such 
rapidity,  that  on  the  following  morning,  while  every  one 
was  busy  with  preparations  for  his  reception,  he  was 
already  at  that  port,  in  the  midst  of  the  laborers,  ex- 
amining the  works.  The  soldiers  of  the  camps  of 
Montreuil  and  St.  Omer  were  concentrated  at  Bou- 
logne, and  eighty  thousand  men  under  the  command 
of  Soul  were  assembled  to  witness  the  distribution  of 
the  crosses  and  the  administration  of  the  oath.  In  the 
centre  of  a  large  circular  plain,  which  descended  by  a 
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penile  slope  to  the  clifF,  a  throne  was  erected,  from 
which  all  the  columns  formed  by  the  different  corps  di- 
verged.    The  infantry  was  spread  out  in  the  shape  o.' 
a  fan ;  the  cavalry  formed  a  semicircle  in  the  rear  ;  and 
further  back  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom 
curiosity  had  brought  to  the  spot.     The  scene  formed 
a  vast  natural  amphitheatre,  from  every  part  of  which 
the  English  coast  was  distinctly  perceptible.    At  length 
the  thunder  of  the  artillery  announced  the  emperor  ; 
and  the  whole  assembly  became  silent  and  motionless 
in  an  instant.     In  another  moment  he  appeared  with 
his  staff,  at  the  spot  where  the  throne  had  been  con* 
structed  :  a  spontaneous  shout  rent  the  air,  and  then  a 
profound   stillness  ensued.      Napoleon   ascended    the 
throne,  and,  standings  pronounced  to  the  new  members 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  assembled  at  the  head  of  each 
demi-brigade,  the  oath  which  had  been  administered 
at  the  Invalides,  as  follows  :   "  You  severally  swear, 
upon  your  honor,  to  devote  yourselves  to  the  service 
of  the  republic,  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  French  territory,  to  the  defence  of  the  emperor,  of 
the  laws  of  the  republic,  and  the  property  which  it  has 
rendered  sacred  ;  to  combat  by  every  means  which 
reason,  justice,  and  law,  allow,  all  attempts  to  re-estab- 
lish the  feudal  regime  ;  in  short,  you  swear  to  co-op- 
erate with  all  your  might  in  the  maintenance  of  liberty 
and  equality  :  do  you  swear  it?"     This  oath  was  taken 
with  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  emperor  continued  :  "  You, 
soldiers,  severally  swear  to  defend  at  the  peril  of  your 
lives  the  honor  of  the  French  name,  your  country,  and 
the  institutions  and  laws  by  which  it  is  governed?"  — 
*' We  swear  it!"  cried  the  soldiers  with  one  voice* 
Tumultuous  and  protracted  applause  followed,  and  the 
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troops  filed  off.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  sports  and  dancing,  and  in  the  evening  a  magnificen* 
display  of  fi»'eworks  took  place.  An  immense  mass  of 
rockets  rose  in  a  luminous  column,  which  was  visible 
from  the  English  coast ;  and  afterward,  fifteen  thousand 
men,  formed  in  line  of  battle  at  the  top  of  the  clifF,  kepi 
up  a  running  fire  with  starred  cartridges. 

Napoleon  continued  his  journey  through  Belgium 
and  the  Rhenish  towns,  and  did  not  return  to  St.  Cloud 
until  October,  having  been  absent  about  three  months. 
As  soon  as  the  imperial  title  had  been  decreed,  CafFa- 
relli  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  to  induce 
the  pope,  Pius  VIL,  to  come  to  Paris  to  consecrate 
the  emperor  at  his  coronation.     Napoleon  heard  of  the 
successful  result  of  this  embassy  while  on  his  journey  ; 
and  immediately  upon  his  return,  preparations  for  that 
important  event  were  carried  forward  with  great  dili- 
gence.    He  gave  orders  to  treat  the  pope  with  the  ut- 
most respect  and  distinction  as  he  journeyed  through 
the  French  territory,  and  went  himself  to  Fontainebleau 
to  receive  him.     To  avoid  ceremony,  the  emperor  ar- 
ranged it  so  as  to  be  on  the  road  between  Fontaine- 
bleau and  Nemours  when  the   pope  came  up.     Both 
descended  and  embraced,  and  then  got  into  the  oppo- 
site doors  of  the  same  carriage  at  the  same  moment, 
and  rode  to  Fontainebleau,  where  they  breakfasted  to- 
gether ;  and  then  the  pope  set  out  first  for  Paris.    His 
presence  there  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation,  not 
only  in  that  capital,  but  throughout  Europe.     His  good 
sense  and  dignified  calmness  of  demeanor  commended 
him  to  general  respect.     One  day,  visiting  the  imperial 
printing-office,  where  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  a  great  many  different  languages  was  stjuck 
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off  in  hig  presence,  a  low-bred  young  fellow  kept  his 
Iiat  on  while  he  was  in  the  room.     Some  persons  ad 
vancing  to  rebuke  th\6  indecorum,  a  confusion  arose 
when  the  pope  turned  to  the  young  man  and  said,  '*M^ 
son,  uncover,  that  1  may  give  thee  my  blessing.     An 
old  man's  blessing  never  yet  harmed  any  one." 

The  pope  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  two  days  after,  on  the  1st  of  December,  the 
senate  presented  to  the  emperor  the, result  of  the  votes 
of  the  people  of  France  upon  the  question  of  the  he- 
reditary succession  in  his  family  :  for  as  it  was  assumed 
that  the  title  of  emperor  was  acceptable  and  beneficial 
to  the  country,  that  was  the  only  question  which  had 
been  submitted  to  vote.  Registers  had  been  opened 
throughout  the  one  hundred  and  eight  departments  of 
which  France  consisted:  and  the  reported  result  was, 
that,  out  of  nearly  three  millions,  six  hundred  thousand 
voters,  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
voted  against  hereditary  succession.  On  the  2d  of 
December,  the  coronation  took  place  at  Notre-Dame, 
with  a  splendor  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  here 
described.  On  the  next  day,  all  the  troops  in  the  capi- 
tal were  assembled  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  receive 
the  imperial  eagles  instead  of  the  national  flags.  A 
throne  was  erected,  on  which  Napoleon  sat,  and,  at  a 
given  signal,  all  the  troops  closed  and  approached  it. 
The  emperor  then  rose,  and  giving  orders  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  eagles,  said :  "  Soldiers,  behold  your 
colors !  These  eagles  will  always  be  your  rallying 
Doint.  They  will  always  be  where  your  emperor  may 
zhink  them  necessary  for  the  defence  of  his  throne  and 
bis  people.  Swear  to  sacrifice  your  lives  to  defend 
inem,  and,  by  your  valor,  to  keep  them  constantlv  ia 
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the  path  of  victory  !  Swear  !*'  Enthusiastic  and  un- 
bounded acclamations  followed  this  address. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Napoleon  left  Paris  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  iron  crown  at  Milan  ,  to  convert  the  cis- 
alpine republic  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  celebrate 
his  succession  to  the  throne  and  glory  of  Charlemagne. 
He  stopped  some  lime  at  Turin,  and  still  longer  at  Al- 
essandria, where  many  vast  aad  expensive  works  were 
ordered  to  be  commenced.  He  then  visited  the  field 
of  Marengo,  and  there  reviewed  all  the  French  troops 
that  were  in  Italy  ;  and  appeared  on  the  occasion  in  the 
same  dress  and  hat  which  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of 
that  battle,  having  taken  them  with  him  from  Paris  for 
the  purpose.  *  He  then  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he 
met  with  a  brilliant  reception,  and  occupied  the  palace 
of  Monza.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1805,  the  new  coro* 
nation  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  next  to  St* 
Peter's  the  largest  in  Italy.  The  old  iron  crown  which 
Charlemagne  had  taken  ten  centuries  before  from  thfc 
king  of  the  Lombards  was  brought  from  the  dust  in 
which  it  was  buried.  Napoleon,  taking  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  placed  it  on  his  own 
exclaiming,  "  Dieu  me  Pa  donnee,  gare  a  qui  la  touche." 
The  order  of  the  iron  crown  was  founded  in  commem- 
oration of  his'  being  crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  this 
became  its  motto. 

During  this  visit,  M.  Durazzo,  the  last  doge  of 
Genoa,  presented  a  request,  in  the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  the  emperor,  that  Genoa  might  be  permitted  to 
exchange  her  independence  for  the  honor  of  becoming 
one  of  the  departments  of  France.  This,  which  had 
all  been  contrived  beforehand,  was  of  course  accepted, 
and  Genoa,  once  called  the  Superb,  became  the  prin- 
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cipal  Station  of  the  twenty-seventh  military  division  of 
France.  The  emperor  made  his  entry  into  the  city 
on  the  30th  of  June,  and  slept  in  the  Doria  palace,  in 
the  bed  where  Charles  V.  had  lain.  About  the  same 
time,  Parma  and  Placentia  were  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  as  the  twenty-eighth  military  division ; 
and  the  republic  of  Lucca  was  extinguished,  and  set- 
tled as  an  endowment  upon  his  sister  Eliza.  Thus 
had  Napoleon  become  master  of  a  large  part  of  Italy, 

About  the  end  of  June,  the  emperor  returned  to 
Paris,  and  immediately  set  off  for  the  camp  at  Bou- 
logne. His  great  political  designs  were  accomplished, 
and  the  farthest  limit  of  civil  ambition  reached  ;  the  at- 
tractions of  magnificence,  display,  and  ceremonial  pa- 
geantry, had  been  exhausted  :  the  keen  passions  and 
restless  intellect  of  Napoleon  again  demanded  war ;  and 
war  upon  the  most  splendid  scale  that  the  world  had 
ever  exhibited  it  awaited  his  wishes.  It  was  time,  in- 
deed, to  give  attention  to  military  considerations  :  for, 
one  after  another,  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  north, 
guided  by  the  sleepless  policy  of  England,  and  sus- 
tained by  her  exhaustless  wealth,  had  been  coming  into 
the  line  of  hostility,  until  almost  the  whole  continent 
was  in  arms  to  oppose  him.  The  object  of  his  own 
preparations  on  the  coast  had  undoubtedly  been  the  in- 
vasion of  England:  when  that  became  impracticable,, 
from  the  successes  of  the  English  fleet  at  sea,  and  the 
enmity  of  Austria  and  Russia  had  become  alarming, 
Napoleon,  by  one  of  those  original,  brilliant,  profound, 
and  admirable  conceptions,  which  invest  bis  genius  with, 
H  glory  SO  transcendent,  determined  suddenly  to  launch 
his  whole  mighty  force  upon  these  two  kingdoms ;  atid 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz  were  the  ^'esults  of  this  concej:- 
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tion.  For  the  splendor  of  its  design,  the  perfection  of 
its  execution,  and  the  immensity  of  its  mihtary  results, 
the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Napoleon  left  Paris  to  join  the 
army  on  the  24th  of  September,  1805,  and  returned  to 
the  capital  on  the  26th  of  January,  1806;  a  period  of 
four  months,  into  which  is  crowded  as  much  interest 
and  splendor  as  might  be  spread  over  four  centuries 
of  ordinary  history.  This  beautiful  campaign  may  be 
read  at  large  in  the  memoir  upon  the  life  of  Soult. 

Soon  after  his  return  the  city  of  Paris  voted  to  the 
emperor  and  his  army  the  memorial  column  in  the 
Place  Vendome.  Five  hundred  Austrian  cannon  taken 
in  the  late  campaign  were  melted  up  and  cast  into  rep- 
resentations of  the  most  distinguished  occurrences  of 
the  campaign,  and  arranged  around  the  column  after 
the  manner  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  Trajan's  pillar.  The 
height  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet;  and  the  col- 
umn was  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Napoleon,  which 
the  emperor  Alexander  carried  off  to  St.  Petersburg, 
as  a  trophy  of  the  reV^enge  of  1815.  It  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  bronze  figure  of  Napoleon  in  his  well- 
known  military  great-coat. 

Warlike  glory  and  the  trophies  of  the  field  were 
never  sufficient  to  fill  the  vast  capacities  of  Napoleon's 
mind :  he  always  hastened  to  realize  the  political  re- 
sults which  were  placed  within  his  reach  by  the  glori- 
ous achievements  in  arms  with  which  he  dazzled  the 
world  Those  immense  military  conceptions,  which 
expanded  beyond  the  minds  and  even  the  imaginations 
of  others,  were  but  the  foundation,  the  basis,'  the  sub- 
structure, upon  which  was  founded  the  stupendous 
architecture  of  his  civil  designs.   Where  others' thoughts 
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Stopped,  his  ambition  began.  The  creation  and  disposi- 
tion of  kingdoms  and  principalities  occupied  his  thoughts 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1806.  On  the  30th 
of  March,  a  decree  by  the  emperor  announced  that  "the 
interests  of  our  crown,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  con 
tinent  of  Europe,  require  that  we  should  settle,  in  a  safe 
and  permanent  manner,  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Naples? 
and  Sicily,  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  right  of  conquest, 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  great  empire  ;  we,  therefore, 
declare  our  well-beloved  brother,  Joseph,  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies."  At  the  same  time,  the  princess  Eliza 
was  created  duchess  of  Lucca  Piombino  ;  Pauline, 
married,  for  the  second  time,  to  the  prince  Borghese, 
was  made  duchess  of  Guastalla ;  the  Venetian  states 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  twelve 
duchies  were  reserved  to  the  emperor,  out  of  the  Nea- 
politan territory  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  be  bestowed 
upon  his  favorite  officers.  At  this  period,  also,  Mural 
was  created  grand-duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  ceded  to 
France  by  Bavaria ;  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte-Cor- 
vo  ;  Talleyrand,  prince  of  Benevento  ;  Berthier,  prince 
of  Neufchatel ;  and  Cambareces  and  Lebrun,  dukes  of 
Parma  and  Placenza.  On  the  5th  of  June,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  Holland,  by  which,  in  accordance  with 
a  request  made  by  a  deputation  from  that  country,  of 
oersons  wholly  in  his  interest,  Louis  Bonaparte  was 
declared  king  of  Holland.  But  the  most  important  of 
all  these  transactions  was  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  By  the  act  of  confederation, 
which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  July,  the 
kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  the  electorate 
of  Baden,  the  ^andgravate  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the 
grand-duchy  of  Berg,  and  several  small  principalities. 

20* 
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were  declared  to  be  severed  for  ever  from  the  German 
ic  empire,  and  made  independent  sovereignties,  under 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  the  French  :  hostility 
against  any  one  member,  including  France,  was  to  be 
deemed  a  declaration  of  war  against  all,  and  military 
contingents  were  to  be  furnished.  By  this  arrange- 
ment. Napoleon  in  effect  became  emperor  of  Germany ; 
and; the  emperor  Francis  was  obliged  to  signalize  his 
removal  from  the  throne  of  the  Cesars  by  a  declaration 
of  renunciation  :  "  Being  convinced,"  he  said,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  "  of  the  impracticability  of 
discharging  any  longer  the  duties  which  the  imperial 
throne  imposed  upon  us,  we  owe  it  to  our  dignity  and 
virtue  to  abdicate  a  crown,  which  ceases  to  be  desirable 
to  us  when  we  are  np  longer  able  to  perform  its  duties 
and  retain  the  confidences  of  the  elector-princes  of  the 
empire  :  considering  the  bonds  which  unite  us  to  the 
empire  as  dissolved  by  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
we  therefore  renounce  the  imperial  crown,  and  hereby 
absolve  the  electors,  &c.,  from  the  duties  which  unite 
them  to  us  as  their  ilegal  chief."  All  this  seemed  to 
mark  out  Prussia  for  the  next  great  victim ;  and  that 
kingdom,  long  resting  in  a  strange  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence, while  the  rest  of  Europe  was  convulsed  by  over- 
throw or  alarm,  now  suddenly  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its 
situation,  and  by  its  rashness  precipitated  its  destruction. 
The  summer  and  autumn  of  1806  were  occupied  in 
abortive  negotiations  between  France,  England,  and 
Russia  ;  and  then  the  dispute  narrowed  into  a  deep 
and  deadly  controversy  between  France  and  Prussia 
and  the  other  powers  of  Europe  stood  aside  to  wait  the 
issue  of  the  combat,  in  which  the  successors  of  Frederic 
8tood  up  to  do  Datde  for  the  liberties  of  Europe.     On 
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the  25th  of  September,  1806,  Napoleon  set  out  for  th:« 
Rhine,  and  in  October  delivered  that  tremendous  blow 
by  which  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  shattered,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  structure  of  porcelain.  These  great  cam- 
paigns of  1806  and  1807,  in  Prussia  and  in  Poland, 
in  which,  trampling  the  central  parts  of  Europe  under 
foot,  the  north  and  the  south  rushed  together  with  a 
shock  which  caused  both  to  reel  and  pause,  will  be 
found  in  detail,  up  to  the  conference  at  Tilsit,  in  the 
life  of  Marshal  Davoust. 

During  the  armistice  which  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Friedland,  in  June,  1807,  the  Russian  and  French  ar- 
mies were  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Niemen  :  the 
headquarters  of  Napoleon  being  at  Tilsit,  on  the  left 
bank,  and  those  of  Alexander  at  Pictuponen,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  right  bank.  On  the  25th  of  June, 
the  celebrated  interview  between  the  emperors,  upon 
the  Niemen,  took  place  in  the  presence  of  both  armies. 

Precisely  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  a  large  raft  was 
floated,  upon  which  was  constructed  a  large  room,  cov- 
ered and  elegantly  decorated,  having  a  door  on  each 
side,  opening  into  an  antechamber.  The  work  was 
done  with  as  much  neatness  and  beauty  as  could  have 
been  exhibited  in  Paris.  Two  weather-cocks  were  on 
the  roof,  one  displaying  the  eagle  of  Russia  and  the 
other  the  eagle  of  France ;  and  the  outer  doors,  which 
faced  the  opposite  banks,  were  adorned  with  the  eagles 
of  the  respective  empires.  The  two  monarchs  em- 
barked at  the  same  moment ;  but  Napoleon,  having  a 
boat  manned  by  marines  of  the  guard,  who  rowed  well, 
arrived  first  on  the  raft,  entered  the  room,  opened  the 
opposite  door,  and  placed  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
raft  to  receive  Alexander,  whose  oarsmen  were  noi 
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quite  as  skilful.  The  emperors  met  in  the  most  friend"* 
ly  way,  remained  in  conversation  about  two  hours.  The 
conference  bei  ig  ended,  the  persons  composing  the 
suites  of  the  two  emperors  were  introduced  :  Murat, 
Berthier,  Bessieres,  Duroc,  and  Caulaincourt,  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon,  and  the  grand-duke  Constantine, 
Generals  Benningzen  and  OuwarofF,  Prince  Labanoff, 
and  Count  Lieven,  on  the  part  of  Alexander.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  paid  the  handsomest  compliments 
to  the  officers  who  accompanied  Napoleon;  and  the' 
latter  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  grandnduke  Con- 
stantine and  General  Benningzen.  Thelinteri^iew  hav-- 
ing  terminated,  the  two  emperors  embarked  each  in  hisi 
boat.  Soon  after,  the  headquarters  of  Alexander  were' 
established  in  Tilsit ;  and  the  emperors  passed  several' 
days  in  friendly  and  familiar  intercourse.         ' 

On  the  7th  and  9th  of  July,  1807,  were  signed  trea- 
ties pf  peace  between  Russia  and  France  and  between 
Prussia  and  France.  By  virtue  of  these,  Silesia  and 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Elbe  were  left  to  Prussia  ;:■ 
the  Polish  provinces  on  the  Vistula  were  erected  into> 
the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  given  to  the  king  of 
Saxony;  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  created  out 
of  the  Prussian  provinces  south  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
states  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Paderborn,  Fulde,  Brunswick, 
and  part  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and  given  to 
Jerome  Bonaparte ;  and  all  the  kings  and  princes  es- 
tablished by  Napoleon  were  acknowledged  by  Russia 
and  Prussia.  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  on  the  27th 
of  July,  and  was  received  with  a  homage  and  worship 
which  exceeded  everything  that  he  had  experienced 
before.  Addresses,  scarcely  less  than  blasphemous 
ooured  in  from  all  classes  of  state  officers ;  and  a  uni- 
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vcrsal  delirium  seemed  to  have  seized  the  nation.  The 
friendship  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  which  was  mag- 
nified beyond  its  just  bounds,  and  the  peace  which  haa 
Deen  established  in  Europe,  gave  Napoleon  a  moral  in- 
fluence in  public  opinion  which  he  had  never  till  then 
possessed.  He  used  it  to  consolidate  his  empire  into 
a  complete  despotism.  On  the  16th  of  August,  the- 
tribunate,  the  only  vestige  of  a  free  institution  in  France, 
was  suppressed  by  the  emperor's  sole  authority ;  not 
only  without  objection  on  the  part  of  its  members,  but 
with  their  enthusiastic  approbation.  Toward  the  close 
of  September  a  censorship  of  the  press  was  established, 
and  no  book  or  journal  allowed  to  be  printed  without 
the  censors'  license.  In  the  following  month,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  was  annihilated ;  and  all  judges 
made  removable  at  the  will  of  the  emperor.  And  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1808,  a  senatus  consultum  decreed 
the  re-establishment  of  hereditary  titles  of  honor  — 
princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  atid  knights.  Foreign 
titles,  connected  with  estates  or  endowments  in  other 
countries,  had  been  conferred  on  the  marshals  and 
others  the  year  before ;  but  by  this  decree,  the  aristo- 
cratic rank  was  revived  as  a  part  of  the  domestic  con- 
stitution of  France.  In  short,  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
Napoleon  presents  himself  to  our  view  as  a  fearless, 
absolute,  arbitrary  autocrat.  Yet,  if  he  made  his  own 
mind  and  will  the  law  of  France,  they  were  exerted 
upon  a  great  scale  and  for  great  objects ;  and  a  system 
of  wise  legislation,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
university  upon  an  enlightened  plan,  were  contem- 
porary with  these  assumptions  of  despdtic  authority. 
The  character  of  Napoleon  at  this  period  darkens 
into  a  portrait  of  rapacious  and  unscrupulous  usurpa- 
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lion  ;  and  to  this  era  belongs  the  commencement  of  hia 
fatal  relations  with  Spain.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
family  dissension  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand, 
and  fomenting  the  domestic  difficulties  of  the  nation  by 
artful  intrigue,  Napoleon  obtained  from  the  king,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1808*  an  absolute  surrender  and  transfer 
of  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  and  having  convoked  an  assem- 
bly pf  notables  at  Bayonne,  in  June,  he  there,  on  the 
8th,  proclaimed  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies.  In  the  November  following,  Murat  su.cr 
ceeded  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  Having 
arranged  the  constitution  of  Spain,  Napoleon  returned 
to  Paris,  from  Bayonne,  on  the  14th  of  August.  Soon 
after  he  set  out  for  Erfurth,  to  hold  an  interview  with 
Alexander,  which  had  been  appointed  at  Tilsit.  On 
the  27th  of  September,  they  met  on  the  road  between 
Weimar  and  Erfurth,  and  entering  the  latter,  they  re- 
mained there  in  friepdly  intercourse  until  the  6th  of 
October.  It  was  a  scene  such  as  Europe  had  not  wit- 
nessed for  centuries  :  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emf 
peror  of  Austria  were  not  present,  but  a  crowd  of 
smaller  princes  swelled  the  pageant  of  the  imperial 
conference.  The  mornings  were  spent  by  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  in  conferences  upon  political  subjects  ; 
the  afternoons,  in  reviews  or  other  displays  ;  and  in 
the  evening  they  occupied  the  same  box  at  the  theatre, 
where  Talma  and  other  performers  ;  represented  the 
masterpieces  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  On  the  6th, 
the  emperors  visited  the  grand-duke  of  Weimar,  and 
Napoleon  conversed  with  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  other 
eminent  literary  persons.  On  the  7th,  they  rode  over 
tiie  field  of  Jena  ;  and  on  the  14th,  returning  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  first  met,  thqy  dismounted  L'uvn 
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their  horses,  continued  walking  together  for  soitie  time 
in  earnest  conversation,  and  then  embracing,  bade  one 
another  adieu  for  ever.  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris, 
and  soon  after  set  out  for  BayonWe,  which  he  reached 
on  the  3d  of  November,  and  at  once  began  to  diiec 
the  movements  of  his  armies. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1809,  while  he  was  driving 
Sir  John  Moore  back  toward  Corunna,  and  was  on  the 
road  between  Benevente  and  Astorga,  despatches  were 
brought  to  him  by  a  courier  from  Paris.  He  immedi- 
ately dismounted,  ordered  a  fire  to  be  kindled  by  the 
wayside,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  snowstorm,  sat  down  to 
examine  the  intelligence  which  Was  brought.  It  was 
of  the  most  alarming  kind,  and  required  Napoleon's  in- 
stant presence  in  the  north  ;  for  it  announced  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  Austria,  and  her  preparation  to  take  the 
field  with  a  formidable  army.  Napoleon  returned  to 
Astorga,  where  he  remained  two  days,  writing  and  dic- 
tating innumerable  despatches.  He  set  off  for  Valla- 
dolid,  where  he  remained  three  days,  and  then  jour- 
neying through  Burgos  and  Bayonne  with  almost  in- 
credible speed,  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  23d.  The 
negotiations  of  the  following  month  developed  a  direct 
issue  of  arms  between  France  and  Austria,  in  which 
Russia  and  Prussia  were  to  remain  neutral.  In  the 
beginning  of  March  the  French  forces,  under  Davoust, 
Massena,  Oudinot,  Bessieres,  and  Bernadotte,  were 
rapidly  concentrated  in  Bavaria,  under  the  command 
of  Berthier.  On  the  8th  of  April,  the  Austrian  army 
commenced  hostilities  by  a  general  advance  ;  and  Ber- 
thier having  committed  nothing  but  blunders  and  ab- 
surdities. Napoleon  found  that  his  own  presence  with 
his  troops  was  indispensable.     He  left  Paris  on  the 
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13th  of  April,  and  on  the  17th  arrived  at  Donauwerl 
The  campaign  that  followed  —  the  campaign  of  Eck- 
muhl,  Aspern,  and  Wagram — will  be  found  described 
in  the  lives  of  Lannes  and  Massena.  Napoleon  re- 
turned to  Fontainebleau  in  the  end  of  October,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Paris. 

The  successful  result  of  Wagram  produced  one  mo- 
mentous consequence,  in  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
with  Maria  Louisa.  The  project  first  occurred  to  him 
at  Schdenbrunn,  and  it  was  announced  to  Josephine 
at  Fontainebleau  on  the  30th  of  November.  On  the 
X5th  of  December,  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Jo- 
sephine was  dissolved  by  the  senate  ;  and  the  latter 
retired  to  Malmaison  with  a  jointure  of  two  millions  of 
francs.  Napoleon  opened  negotiations,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  Alexander,  for  the  hand  of  his  sister ;  but 
that  subject  being  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander's  mother, 
and  some  of  her  stipulations  not  being  entirely  accepta- 
ble to  Napoleon,  he  broke  the  negotiation  off,  and  made 
proposals  for  the  hajid  of  Maria  Louisa,  which  were 
eagerly  accepted.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1810,  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  by  proxy  at  Vienna ;  and  Na^ 
pojeon  met  his  youthful  bride  at  Compeigne  on  the 
28th  of  March,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  the  formal  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  with  extraordinary  pomp  at  Paris; 
In  the  following  month  the  emperor  and  empress  visit- 
ed* /Belgium,  and  viewed  the  extraordinary  works  at 
Antwerp,  Flushing,  and  Middleburg,  and  returned  to 
Paris  on  the  1st  of  June.  One  result  of  this  visit  was 
the  resolution  to  annex  Holland  to  the  French  empire. 
The  treatment  imposed  upon  Louis  to  bring  this  about 
jsoon  had  its  desired. effect.  On  the  1st  of  July,  una- 
ble any  longer  to  submit  to  the  exactions  required  hj/ 
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his  brother,  Louis  executed  a  deed  of  resignation  in 
favor  of  his  son  Napoleon  Louis ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
July,  a  decree  from  Paris  appeared,  annexing  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Holland  to  France. 

The  pope,  who  had  fatally  compromised  his  dignity 
by  visiting  Paris  to  give  his  benediction  to  the  gclf- 
crowned  emperor  of  the  Revolution,  was  destined  now 
to  feel  the  weight  of  that  sceptre  to  which  his  presence 
had  given  so  much  moral  force.  From  1805,  a  series 
of  encroachments  had  been  going  on  against  the  papal 
states,  which  brought  the  head  of  the  church  into  open 
hostility  with  the  emperor.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1809, 
a  decree,  dated  at  Schoenbrunn,  announced  the  union 
of  the  states  of  the  church  to  the  French  empire,  and 
Rome  was  made  a  free  and  imperial  city.  These  ar- 
rangements were  accordingly  carried  into  effect  in  the 
month  of  June  following,  the  pope  replied  by  a  bull 
of  excommunication.  Napoleon  now  resolved,  not  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  papacy,  but  to  transfer  its  in- 
cumbent to  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  where  he  might 
be  entirely  under  his  control.  On  the  5th  of  July, 
therefore,  the  pope  was  arrested  by  General  Radet, 
hurried  across  the  Alps  to  Grenoble,  and  thence  sent 
to  Savona,  where  he  remained  three  years  a  prisoner. 
In  181 3  he  was  removed  to  Fontainebleau,  and  there 
dt  tained  until  the  disaster  of  Leipsig  compelled  Napo- 
le  )n  to  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  month  of  September,  1810,  was  remarkable  for 
l/.e  election  of  Bernadolte  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  an 
event  attended  with  memorable  effects  upon  the  fate 
cf  Napoleon.  The  encroachments  of  the  latter  mean- 
while proceeded  with  unabated  rapacity.  On  the  13th 
pf  December,  appeared  a  senatus  consuUurrij  annexing 
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to  the  French  empire  the  Hanse  towns  and  thu  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  and  extending  the  Ffench  dominions  aa 
far  as  Lubeck.  As  the  grand-duke  of  Oldenburg  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  Alexander,  this  enormous  spolia- 
tion kindled  the  utmost  excitement  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  raised  in  the  mind  of  Alexander  the  most  serious 
alarm  lest  the  kingdom  of  Poland  should  be  re-estab- 
lished by  the  conqueror,  who  had  already  raised  into 
existence  the  unwelcome  sovereignty  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Warsaw.  Negotiations  on  the  subject  were  opened, 
the  result  of  which  was  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  Rus- 
sia, and  led  to  her  increasing  her  forces  in  Poland. 
Alexander  retaliated  for  the  territorial  aggressions  of 
Napoleon  by  publishing,  on  the  last  day  of  1810,  an 
imperial  commercial  ukase,  altogether  opposed  to  the 
French  policy,  and  highly  favorable  to  English  com- 
merce. A  diplomatic  note  was  formally  presented  by 
Russia  to  all  the  European  courts,  complaining  of  the 
annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg.  On  the  14th 
of  July,  1810,  Napoleon  gave  another  illustration  of 
his  despotic  temper  by  resuming  and  annexing  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  which  he  had  given  to  his  broth- 
er the  king  of  Westphalia. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  the  king  of  Rome  was 
born,  amid  the  unbounded  joy  of  Paris  and  France. 
During  that  year  everything  was  preparing  for  a  vast 
and  terrible  encounter  between  the  two  greatest  conti- 
nental powers  of  Europe.  Napoleon,  according  to  his 
custom  of  dividing  his  enemies  and  dealing  with  them 
separately,  formed  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  Prussia,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1812,  and  with 
Austria  on  the  14th  of  March.  On  the  other  hand. 
Russia  and  Sweden  entered  into  a  treaty  of  mutual 
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guaranty  and  defence  on  the  5tli  of  April,  1812  ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  July,  a  treaty  was  concluded  cetween 
England  and  Sweden.  Thus  one  half  of  Europe  was 
arrayedi  against  the  other  half,  under  the  hostile  banners 
of  the  emperors  who  had  twice  edified  the  world  by 
the  display  of  their  fraternal  confidence  and  affection. 
The  negotiations  between  the  two  great  empires,  which 
went  on  dll  the  last  moment,  developed  no  cause  suffi- 
cient for  the  war,  if  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  not 
been  determined  upon  it.  Russia  complained  of  the 
annexation  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  and  the 
Hanse  towns  to  the  French  empire^  the  invasion  of 
Pomerania,  and  the  immense  accumuladon  of  troops  in 
Poland.  Napoleon  objected  to  the  ukase  of  December 
31,  1810,  and  the  augmentation  and  advance  of  the 
Russian  armies.  Alexander  finally  offered  to  dismiss 
his  forces,  if  France  would  evacuate  Prussia  and  Po- 
merania, and  reduce  the  garrison  of  Dantzig.  To  this 
no  answer  was  given  by  Napoleon  ;  and  the  war  began. 
In  the  end  of  April  Alexander  reached  Wilna,  and 
about  the  middle  of  May  Napoleon  left  Paris  for  Dres- 
den. 

Then  and  afterward  Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of 
assigning  a  variety  of  political  reasons  for  this  stupen-r 
dous  undertaking,  but  he  is  supposed  by  Segur  to  have 
assigned  the  true  cause  to  the  princes  of  his  own  fam- 
ily. "  Can  you  not  see,"  said  he  to  them,  "  that  as  I 
was  not  born  upon  a  throne,  I  must  support  myself  on 
it,  as  I  ascended  it,  by  my  renown  ?  —  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  it  to  go  on  increasing ;  that  a  private  individ- 
ual, become  a  sovereign,  hke  myself,  can  no  longer 
stop;  that  he  must  be  continually  ascending,  and  that 
^o  be  stationary  is  to  be  lost  2"     In  the  abstract  opin- 
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ion  embodied  in  this  remark  there  is  undoubtedly  some 
reason  ;  but  in  its  application  to  the  situation  of  Napo- 
leon in  1811  and  1812,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth 
or  justice.  If  the  campaign  of  AusterHtz  in  1'805,  of 
Jena  and  Friedland  in  1806  and  1807,  and  that  of 
Wagram  in  1809,  followed  by  the  immense  political 
changes  which  they  occasioned,  could  not  give  Napo- 
leon moral  influence  enough  in  France  to  sustain  his 
throne,  neither  would  the  subjection  of  all  Russia  and 
all  Asia  beyond  it  have  sufficed.  The  causes  of  the 
expedition  to  the  north  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  rest- 
Jess  energies  of  Napoleon's  mind,  which  could  not  ex- 
ist without  the  excitement  of  vast  and  boundless  enter- 
prises—  in  that  insatiable  hunger  of  glory  which  craved 
nothing  less  than  the  universal  dominionof  PhiHp's  son 
—  in  the  fierce  jealousy  of  a  despot  who  could  bear  no 
equal  and  no  rival  in  Europe,  and  who  drew  impatient 
breath  until  he  had  humbled  Alexander  as  he  had  Fran- 
cis, the  pope,  and  every  other  sovereign  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  history  of  the  Russian  campaign  —  which  was 
a  disaster  as  enormous  as  all  the  successes  of  his  pre- 
vious life  combined  —  may  be  read  in  the  lives  of  Mu- 
rat,  Mortier,  and  Ney,  in  this  work,  to  whose  biogra- 
phies have  been  assigned  respectively  the  advance  to 
Moscow,  the  stay  there,  and  the  retreat.  Napoleon 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries  from  Russia  on  the  night  of 
the  18th-19th  of  December,  1812.  His  return  had 
been  precipitated  by  the  intelligence  which  he  Had  re- 
ceived at  Smolensk  of  Mallet's  conspiracy,  which  took 
place  on  the  same  day  that  he  left  Moscow,  namely, 
the  19th  of  October.  By  a  plausible  story  of  Napoleon's 
death,  and  by  a  forged  decree  of  the  senate  abolishing 
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the  imperial  government  and  appointing  him  governor 
of  Paris,  this  madman,  escaping  from  his  prison,  had 
usurped  the  command  of  the  city,  arrested  the  minister 
and  prefect  of  poHce,  and  for  some  hours  was  master  of 
France.  Napoleon  was  astounded  at  the  risk  which  he 
had  run  in  separating  himself  by  such  a  distance  from 
his  capital,  and  at  the  insecurity  of  his  dynasty,  which 
this  occurrence  testified.  "  Is,  then,"  he  exclaimed  to 
Rapp,  '*  my  power  so  insecure,  that  it  may  be  compro- 
mitted  by  a  single  individual  and  a  prisoner?  My 
crown  can  not  be  very  secure  upon  my  head,  if,  in  my 
own  capital,  the  bold  stroke  of  three  adventurers  can 
shake  it !  Rapp,  misfortune  never  comes  alone  :  this 
is  the  complement  of  what  is  passing  here.  I  can  not 
be  everywhere,  but  I  must  go  back  to  Paris :  my  pres- 
ence there  is  indispensable  to  reanimate  pubhc  opinion. 
I  must  have  men  and  money.  Great  successes  and 
great  victories  will  repair  all.  I  must  set  off."  To 
such  motives,  and  not  to  any  considerations  of  fear  or 
cowardice,  the  hasty  return  of  the  emperor  in  advance 
of  his  army  is  justly  to  be  ascribed. 

Notwithstanding  the  consternation  which  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  calamity  in  Russia  produced  through- 
out France,  in  a  few  days  Napoleon  had  restored  the 
countenance  of  affairs,  and  reinspired  courage  and  con- 
fidence throughout  the  country.  The  defeat  which 
might  have  prostrated  and  paralyzed  the  vigor  of  any 
other  man,  only  served  to  charge  Napoleon's  faculties 
with  intenser  fervor,  and  to  stir  up  and  concentrate  ev- 
ery power  of  his  being.  The  forces  oi  nis  marvellous 
character  seemed  to  respond  with  equal  enthusiasm  to 
the  stimulus  of  failure  and  of  success.  He  had  here- 
tofore exhibited  the  nature  of  his  mind  and  temper  un- 
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der  circunstances  of  transcendant  prosperity  and  glor) 
he  was  now  to  show  those  deeper  and  more  intimate  pow- 
ers which  misfortune  only  can  develop.  Bating  not  a 
jot  of  heart  or  hope,  he  devoted  himself  at  once  to  re- 
pair, by  gigantic  exertions,  the  mighty  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained. Orders  were  sent  to  the  army  to  rally  behind 
the  Elbe,  fresh  conscripts  were  called  forth,  and  France, 
resuming  her  formidable  aspect,  again  stood  defiant  of 
Europe  in  hostility.  Russia  and  Prussia  were  now 
banded  in  menacing  conjunction  ;  several  smaller  pow- 
ers threw  off  their  allegiance  ;  and  Austria  remained  in 
ominous  neutrality  to  watch  a  little  further  the  course  of 
Napoleon's  star.  It  seemed  to  be  the  destiny  of  this 
extraordinary  person  to  exhibit  in  his  career  every  va- 
riety of  human  fortune,  and  to  be  called  upon  for  the 
display  of  every  element  of  character  which  mortality 
can  inherit.  Splendid  in  triumph,  in  misfortune  his 
aspect  becomes  magnificent.  The  courage  and  strength 
with  which  he  planted  himself  against  advancing  hosts 
upon  the  plains  of  Saxony  in  1813,  and  by  mere  force 
of  genius  fairly  swung  Fortune  round  for  a  time — with 
which,  after  such  a  fresh  calamity  asLeipsig, he  "flut- 
tered" and  well  nigh  overthrew  his  enemies  again  upon 
the  Seine  and  Marne — with  which,  a  third  time  recoil- 
ing from  ruin,  he  launched  against  Europe  the  terrible 
blow  of  Waterloo  —  exhibit  a  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
a  prodigiousness  of  mental  ability  which  human  records 
nowhere  parallel,  and  which  recall  the  mighty  concep- 
tion which  poetry  has  formed  of  the  resolution  and 
energy  of  the  fallen  chief  of  the  seraphs. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1813,  Napoleon  set  out  from 
Parisv  to  add  the  names  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dres- 
den, to  the  wreath  of  victory  which  adorns  his  name, 
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and  to  sustain  the  tremendous  defeat  of  Leipsig.  The 
narrative  of  this  campaign  may  be  read  in  the  lives  of 
Ney  and  Poniatowski,  whose  valor  connects  them,  im- 
memorially,  with  its  history. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  Napoleon  returned  to 
Paris  on  the  9th  of  November,  1813.  Personally  and 
politically,  his  condition  seemed  well  nigh  desperate  ; 
but  neither  the  pride  of  his  character,  the  energy  of  his 
soul,  nor  the  resources  of  his  genius,  were  yet  ex- 
hausted,. Greater  than  his  fortunes,  as  Napoleon  always 
appeared,  we  might  have  some  doubts  of  the  genuine 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  spirit,  if  we  beheld  him 
only  when  sailing  on  the  onward  tide  of  victory,  and 
wafted  by  the  unflagging  breezes  of  success;  but  the 
vigor  of  heart,  and  mind,  and  temper,  with  which  he 
now  set  himself  in  stern  and  solitary  resistance  to  na- 
tions in  league  against  him,  and  a  continent  in  arms, 
leave  no  room  to  question  his  native  and  genuine  great- 
ness. There  is  not  in  history  a  spectacle  so  sublime 
as  the  self-reliant  strength  and  calmness  with  which 
Napoleon's  soul  now  exposed  itself,  Titan-like,  to  a 
universe  in  hostility.  Abroad  and  at  home,  everything 
announced  the  ruin  of  his  empire :  yet  his  great  heart 
and  mind  still  hoped,  still  labored;  still  terrified  the 
foes,  who,  even  in  their  victory,  were  dismayed  by  the 
name  at  which  they  had  so  often  bowed.  Twice  had 
he  sustained  the  most  terrible  defeats ;  two  immense 
armies  had  been  destroyed  :  he  had  lost  the  sceptre  of 
the  world  in  Russia ;  in  Germany,  his  mastery  of  Eu 
rope  had  been  struck  down  :  but,  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  youth  and  prosperity,  this  wonderful  man  pre- 
pared once  more  to  defend  his  empire  by  the  sword, 
detei  mined  that,  if  he  must  fall,  he  could  at  least  have 
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an  imperial  robe  to  fold  around  him.  Toils  and  suffer 
ings,  beyond  all  human  experience,  had  not  weariec 
him ;  possessions  and  glory  beyond  imagination  — 
power  and  adulation  beyond  all  former  experience  — 
had  not  tainted  the  might  of  his  being  ;  but,  with  the 
deathless  fervor  of  an  immortal,  he  sprang  from  defeat 
with  the  flushed  energies  of  conquest. 

The  prospect  was  sufficiently  appalling.  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  Germa- 
ny, and  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  to  say  nothirig 
of  Spain,  were  now  in  alliance  for  a  single  purpose ; 
their  spirit  roused  in  unappeasable  indignation,  and  all 
their  forces,  military  and  political,  fully  brought  out  for 
the  destruction  of  their  enemy.  An  immense  armed 
host  surrounded  France,  and  was  preparing  to  march 
in  upon  her.  Wellington,  with  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops,  was 
advancing,  in  unchecked  triumph,  on  the  south.  On 
the  north,  the  allied  sovereigns  had  half  a  million  of 
soldiers  on  the  Rhine,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  more 
in  reserve  behind  them  :  and  in  Italy,  Marshal  Belle- 
garde  was  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  Austrians. 
Upon  the  whole,  a  million  men  in  arms  were  banded 
together  for  the  overthrow  *of  Napoleon.  "  A  year 
ago,"  said  he  to  the  senate,  "  all  Europe  was  marching 
with  us;  now,  all  Europe  is  marching  against  us.  Pos- 
terity shall  own  that,  if  great  and  trying  circumstances 
arose,  they  were  not  above  France  and  me." 

But  the  internal  dangers  which  threatened  his  power 
were  even  more  alarming  than  these  foreign  enemies. 
Nothing  but  the  irresistible  force  of  his  character,  de- 
rived from  a  glory  whose  blaze  dazzlea  and  melted 
away  all  opposition,  had  for  years  kept  in  subordina* 
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tion  the  rebellious  elements  of  which  his  political  con- 
stitution was  formed.  Now,  the  prestige  of  victory  — 
the  magic  of  success — were  gone  ;  and  the  antagonisl 
parties  of  the  republicans  and  royalists  combined  in 
every  method,  concealed  arid  open,  to  thwart  and  ruin 
the  man  whom  they  hated.  The  legislative  body  was 
opened  on  the  19th  of  December,  and  Napoleon  laid 
before  it  his  plans,  his  wishes,  and  his  counsels  ;  and 
appealed  to  every  natural  sentiment  which  could  urge 
them  to  his  support.  "  The  time,"  said  he,  "  has  gone 
by  when  we  may  think  of  recovering  our  lost  conquests. 
Peace  and  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  should  be  the 
rallying  cry.  My  life  has  now  but  one  object,  the  safety 
and  honor  of  France.  The  country  is  invaded.  I  call 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  Brittany,  and  Normandy, 
of  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  to  assist  their  brethren 
of  Lorraine  and  Alsace."  On  the  28th,  a  report  was 
presented  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  M.  Laine,  from 
the  committee  to  which  the  negotiations  had  been  re- 
ferred, in  which  the  most  decided  opposition  to  any 
fbrther  war  was  asserted,  and  a  resolution  to  accept 
peace  at  all  events  was  resolutely  avowed.  It  soon 
appeared  that  a  powerful  party  sustained  these  views  : 
and  Napoleon  determined  to  dissolve  the  chambers. 
"  The  legislative  body,"  said  he,  "  instead  of  joining 
with  me  for  the  preservation  of  France,  exerts  all  its 
power  to  bring  about  its  fall.  It  betrays  its  duties  .  I 
fulfil  mine  by  dissolving  it.  If  I  were  certain  that  all 
Paris  would  come  to  massacre  me  in  the  Tuileries  to 
day,  I  would  not  change  my  purpose.  I  do  what  is 
itiy  duty.  When  the  French  nation  intrusted  their 
interests  to  rae,  I  understood  that  the  laws  were  given 
me  to  enable  me  to  promote  those  interests.     If  I  hud 
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deemed  them  insufficient,  I  should  not  have  accepted 
the  charge.  You  need  not  imagine  that  I  am  a  Louis 
the  Sixteenth.  If  anarchy  is  to  be  preached  anew,  I 
will  assert  my  riglits  as  a  citizen  :  I  will  mix  in  the 
crowd  and  exercise  my  share  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  rather  than  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  be 
embarrassed  by  others  and  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
good.  You  have  reproached  me  with  my  misfortunes  : 
I  have  supported  them  with  dignity,  because  I  have  re-f 
ceived  from  nature  a  firm  and  fierce  character.  If  I 
had  not  possessed  an  indomitable  temperament,  I 
should  never  have  placed  myself  upon  the  first  throne 
in  the  world.  However,  I  wanted  support,  and  I  ex- 
pected it  from  you.  Instead  of  that,  you  have  tried  to 
throw  mud  upon  me.  I  am  one  of  those  men  whom 
you  may  kill,  but  can  never  dishonor.  I  called  you 
together  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  me,  but  you  have 
assembled  to  say  and  do  all  that  could  assist  a  foreign 
enemy.  Instead  of  uniting,  you  make  divisions.  Do 
you  not  know  that,  in  a  monarchy,  the  throne  and  the 
monarch  are  inseparable  ?  What  is  the  throne  ?  A  bit 
of  wood,  covered  with  velvet:  but,  in  a  political  sense, 
I  am  the  throne  !  You  talk  of  the  people  :  are  you  not 
aware  that  I  am  pre-eminently  the  represent^tiye  of  the 
people?  To  attack  me^  is  to  harm  the  nation.  If 
abuses  exist,  is  it  a  proper  moment  for  remonstrance, 
when  two  hundred  thousand  Cossacks  are  breaking 
through  our  frontiers  ?  Is  it  a  time  to  dispute  about 
individual  liberty  and  security,  when  the  question  is  to 
preserve  political  independence  and  national  existence? 
Your  visionaries  are  for  guaranties  agaiust  power :  at 
this  moment,  France  demands  only  guaranties  against 
the  enemy." 
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The  Jacobins,  whom  Napoleon  had  ever  abhorred 
as  the  very  shame  of  society  and  the  enemies  of  human 
happiness,  now  felt  their  power,  and  offered  their  sup- 
port upon  terms  which  would  have  made  them  the 
masters  of  the  country.  The  press,  among  other  things, 
was  to  be  wholly  resigned  to  them.  *'  This  is  too  much," 
said  Napoleon  ;  "  I  shall  have  some  chance  of  deliver- 
ance in  battle,  but  none  at  all  from  these  frantic  block- 
heads. There  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  the 
demagogic  principles  of  1793  and  the  monarchy ;  be- 
tween clubs  6f  madmen  and  a  regular  ministry ;  be- 
tween a  committee  of  public  safety  and  an  emperor ; 
between  revolutionary  tribunals  and  established  laws. 
If  I  am  to  fall,  I  will  not  bequeath  France  to  the  revo- 
lutionists, from  whom  I  have  delivered  her." 

Meanwhile,  the  emperor,  with  that  tireless  energy 
which  belonged  to  him,  was  developing  and  organizing 
with  astonishing  vigor  the  resources  that  remained  to 
him.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  going  on,  but  his 
only  desire  was  to  preserve  France  from  invasion  and 
to  meet  his  enemies  once  more  in  the  field.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  return  to  Paris,  a  levy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  was  ordered.  Engineers  were  sent  to 
the  north,  to  restore  the  old  walls  which  were  formerly 
the  ramparts  of  France,  to  fortify  the  defiles,  to  lay  out 
redoubts  on  the  heights  which  might  serve  as  rallying 
points  in  retreat,  and  to  make  preparations  for  cutting 
the  bridges  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  remove. 
Orders  were  sent  to  the  depots,  foundries,  manufacto- 
ries, and  workshops,  for  the  supply  of  everything  that 
could  be  required  for  the  army ;  and  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity prevailed  in  every  department.  But  money  was 
wanting :  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted.     Napo- 
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leon  had  thirty  millions  in  crowns,  which  belonged  to 
his  privfeite  fund  :  he  was  advised  to  set  these  aside  as 
personal  resources  which  might  secure  nimself  andthe 
different  members  of  his  family  against  the  reverses 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  The  proposal  wa3 
rejected  as  too  selfish  ;  and  the  whole  amount  was 
transferred  to  the  public  treasury,  by  which  the  national 
rreditiWas  restored  and  the  public  service  carried  vig- 
orously on.  Councils  succeeded  each  other  hourly 
at  the  Tuilleries :  the  days  were  too  short  for  the 
business  it  was  necessary  to  transact:  Napoleon  em- 
ployed the  hours  of  the  night  which  others  devoted 
to  rest,  in  reading  what  his  ministers  had  not  time  to 
tell,  in  signing  documents,  and  in  settling  his  plans. 

But  while  everything  was  preparirig  for  war,  diplo- 
matic negotiations  were  carried  on  with  vigor.  On  the 
14th  of  November,  Baron  de  Saint- Aignan  arrived  at 
PaHs,  bearing  from  the  allies  assembled  at  Frankfort, 
proposals  opening  negotiations  for  peace  upon  the 
terms  of  Napoleon's  abandoning  Germany,  Spain, 
Holland,  arid  Italy.  The  two  former  might  indeed  be 
considered  as  irrecovterably  wrested  from  the  emperor 
by  the  last  campaign  ;  but  he  was  not  quite  prepared 
to  give  up  his  hold  upon  Holland  and  Italy.  On  the 
16th,  the  duke  of  Bassano  wrote  to  Metternich  at 
Frankfort,  that  the  empejor  was  disposed  to  peace,  and 
agreed  to  a  meeting  of  a  congress  at  Manheim  .  but 
this  not  being  deemed  sufficiently  prebise  by  the  allieS) 
the  duke  of  Vicenza  to  whom  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs  had  been  consigned,  wrote  that  Napoleon  accept- 
ed:, the  general  ;and  summary  b^isis  which  M*  de  Saint* 
Aignan  had  cojumunicated.  On  thedOth  of  Dec0ni- 
her,  Prince  Metternich  replied  that  the  sovereigns  had 
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thought  proper  to  consult  with  England,  and  that  their 
decision  would  depend  upon  her  reply.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  influence  was  to  operate 
unfavorably :  Russia  and  Austria  were  willing  to 
allow  France  to  extend  to  the  Rhine  :  but  England 
refused  to  leave  her  in  possession  of  Antwerp  and  the 
coast  of  Belgium.  But  though  little  prospect  of  con- 
ciliation remained,  two  important  political  steps  were 
taken  by  Napoleon  :  one,  the  permission  to  the  pope  to 
leave  Fontainebleau  and  return  to  Rome  ;  the  other, 
•the  treaty  of  Valen^ay  on  the  11th  of  December,  by 
which  Prince  Ferdinand  was  allowed  to  go  back  to 
Spain.  The  former  of  these  was  likely  to  preserve 
the  north  of  Italy  from  the  Austrians ;  and  the  latter 
would  terminate  the  influence  of  Wellington  at  Madrid. 

In  the  end  of  December,  the  allies  who  had  lingered 
so  long  before  the  Rhine,  awed,  as  it  might  seem,  by 
the  colossal  memory  of  an  empire  which  had  been 
shattered  in  the  dust,  crossed  that  river,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  France  and  Paris  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
douht.  Three  great  armies  were  now  entering  France. 
The  first,  which  was  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Schwartz- 
enberg,  and  was  called  the  grand  army,  consisted  of 
two.  hundred  thousand  men,  and  entered  through 
Switzerland,  and  was  to  invade  Alsace  and  Franche- 
comte.  It  crossed  the  Rhine  about  the  21st  of  Decern- 
be'',  between  SchaufFhausen  and  Strasbourg,  in  three 
great  divisions.  It  was  composed  of  Austrian,  Bava- 
rian and  Wiirtemberg  troops,  and  of  the  imperial  guards 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Wittgen- 
.■5tein,  Wrede,  Generals  Bubua,  Giulay,  Bianchi,  and 
Colloredo,  and  the  princes  of  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse- 
Homburg,  and   Lichtenstein,  were  its  principal  com- 
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mandera  and  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  of'  Austria; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  followed  its  movements  in  per- 
son. The  second  was  the  army  of  Silesia,  augmented 
by  several  Saxon  and  Russian  divisions ;  it  was  com- 
manded in  chief  by  Blucher,  with  Generals  Saint- 
Priest,  Langeron,  Yorck,  Sacken,  and  Kleist,  as  his  lieu 
tenants.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  assembled  round  Frankfort,  to 
wait  till  Prince  Schwartzenberg  should  have  passed 
Switzerland,  and  who  were  then  to  cross  betweeft  Man- 
heim  and  Coblentz  and  invade  Lorraine.  The  third- 
army  commanded  by  Bernadotte,  consisted  of  his 
Swedish  troops,  the  Russian  corps  of  Woronzoff  and 
Winzingerode,  the  Prussian  corps  of  Bulow,  and 
the  English  troops  under  Graham,  amounting  in  all  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men.  It  had  passed 
through  Hanover  and  Hesse,  and  was  to  take  Holland, 
and  penetrate  into  Belgium.  Leaving  the  fortresses, 
and  passing  all  the  lines  of  defence,  these  three  armies 
were  to  march  convergently  on  Paris. 

Napoleon  contemplated  this  terrible  onset  with  fears 
for  the  worst,  certainly,  but  without  agitation  and  with- 
oiit  dismay.  The  dispersion  of  his  forces  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France,  and  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe 
and  Rhine,  was  such  that  he  had  not  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  to  resist  this  invasion  of  half  a 
million.  They  were  extended  along  the  Rhine,  and 
were  composed  of  the  corps  of  Macdonald^  of  twenty 
thousand,  which  was  spread  from  Nimeguen  to  Cob- 
lentz ;  that  of  Morand,  of  eighteen  thousand,  which 
reached  from  Coblentz  to  Mayence ;  Marmont's  of 
ten  thousand,  which  was  stationed  from  Mayence  lO 
Strasbourg;  and  Victor's  of  twelve  thousand  fiv»^  hun- 
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dred,  which  guarded  the  river  from  Strasbourg  to 
Bale  ;  and  within  this  line,  Ney,  with  ten  thousand^  was 
in  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  and  Mortier,  with 
the  imperial  guard  and  reserve  cavalry,  amounting  in 
all  to  eighteen  thousand,  was  on  the  Sonne.  Augereau, 
with  twelve  thousand,  was  at  Lyons. 

Such  were  the  insignificant  resources  with  which  the 
French  emperor'  determined  to  attempt  the  arrest  of 
this  tremendous  torrent  from  the  north.  Never  did  the 
power  of  science  and  superiority  of  human  intellect  ap- 
pear more  strikingly  than  in  the  brilliant  strokes  that 
were  effected  by  this  trifling  force,  when  directed  in 
this  splendid  campaign  by  the  mind  and  heart  of  Na- 
poleon. His  plan  was  to  combine  his  forces  upon  the 
plains  of  Chaions-sur-Marne,  before  the  separated  col- 
umns of  the  enemy  could  effect  a  junction  :  and,  occu- 
pying this  central  position,  he  hoped  to  revive  in  their 
ancient  lustre  the  dazzling  tactics  of  his  Italian  cam 
paigns.  His  intention  was  to  manoeuVre  rapidly  in  the 
interior  of  the  enemy's  march,  to  fall  upon  their  de- 
tached corps,  and,  by  rapid  and  exact  movements,  to 
make  up  for  the  extreme  disproportion  of  numbers. 
Had  he  been  seconded  by  an  enthusiasm  like  that  of 
his  Italian  troops,  he  might  have  effected  the  deliver- 
ance of  France  ;  but,  as  the  Baron  Fain  has  said— 
"  Though  Napoleon  had  in  his  hands  the  same  springs, 
they  had  lost  the  republican  spirit  which  once  tempered 
them  :  most  of  the  chiefs  were  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  their  country;  the  sacred  fire,  indeed,  animated  the 
youth  of  France  and  beamed  on  a  few  aged  heads  de- 
voted to  glory :  in  this  was  the  last  ray  of  hope." 

Every  effort  to  bring  out  new  troops  from  France 
was  made ;  and  as  fast  as  reinforcements  arrived,  they 
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piocecded  to  Champagne,  where  Marshals  Kellermanii 
and  Oudinot  were  forming  them  into  battalions.  Care 
was  taken  to  magnify  the  resources  which  the  French 
emperor  had  in  his  hands  :  frequent  military  reviews 
were  taking  place  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries ;  and 
the  journals  doubled  or  tripled  the  number  of  the 
troops.  The  corps  on  the  Rhine  were  ordered,  as 
they  retreated,  to  converge  toward  Chalons.  Macdo- 
nald,  on  the  lower  Rhine  and  Meuse,  was  directed  tq 
re-enter  old  France  by  the  gate  of  Ardennes  ;  Marmont 
was  recommended  to  maintain  himself  as  long  as  possiT 
ble  in  Lorraine  ;  Victor  was  ordered  todispute,  foot  by 
foot,  the  passage  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  and  Mortier 
was  sent  with  a  division  of  the  guard  to  support  him 
on  the  road  to  Langres.  A  general  instruction  was 
issued  to  all  the  marshals,  enjoining  them,  as  they  re- 
treated, to  leave  behind  them  their  fatigued  and  undis? 
ciplined  troops  in  the  fortresses :  these  Napoleon  in- 
tended to  combinfe  into  an  army  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's 
rear.  Negotiations;  soon  after  reopened  under  auspices 
which  indicated  a  decisive  issue.  Lord;  Castlereasjh,  a 
cabinet  minister  and  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  ar^ved 
at  the  Hague  on  the  6th  of  January,  1814,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  headquarters  of  the  allies,  Chatillon- 
sur-Seine  was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  congress , 
and  thither  the  duke  of  Vicenza  set  out  about  the  same 
time.  , 

At  the  end  of  December,  it  has  been  already  ob^ 
served,  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  was  broken  through, 
and  the  torrent  poured  down  to\yard  the  plains  of 
France.  Schwartzenberg's  left  wing,  under  Bubna,  oc- 
cupied Geneva  on  the  28th  of  December,  and, his  cen- 
tre columns  advanced  on  Epinal,  Vesoul,  and  Besanqon 
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Victor  hastily  quitted  Strasbourg  to  defend  the  defiles  pC 
.  the  Vosges.  On  the  4lh  of  January,  the  enemy  entered 
Vesoul ;  and  on  the  9th,  Besanqon  was  invested.  \ ic- 
tor  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  troops  could  not  arrest 
a  host  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Napoleon  issued  or- 
ders for  a  levy  ew,  masse  of  the  eastern  departments; 
and  the  proclamation  was  responded  to  with  an  effect 
that  annoyed  the  enemy,  but  did  not  retard  them. 
Bubna  had  intercepted  the  Simplon  road,  and  taken 
Valois.  Schwartzenberg  had  forced  the  pas3;es  of  the 
Vosges,  and  though  he  had  suffered  some  loss  in  the 
engagements  of  Rambervilliers,  Saint-Dre,  and  Char- 
nes,  his  left  wing,  before  the  middle  of  January,  was 
extended  along  the  Saone,  his  centre  was  thrown  for- 
ward to'Langres,  and  his  right  was  advanced  upon  Nan- 
cy, which  was  the  rendezvous  assigned  for  the  Prussians. 
On  the  16th,  Mortier  evacuated  Langres,  and  retired 
;through  Troyes,  on  the  road  of  Arcis-sur-F  Aube  ;  Ney 
and  Yiptor  about  the  same  tinie  retired  from  Nancy  on 
Vitry,  by, the  way  of  Ligny  and  Bar.  Meanwhile, 
Blucher  with  his  army  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  between 
Manheimand  Coblentz,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary. The  right  wing,  under  Saint-Priest,  passed  the 
river  at  Neuwied,  and  occupied  Cqblentz  :  the  centre, 
consisting  of  Langeron's  and  Yorck'§) corps,  passed  at 
;Caube,  and  the  former  proceeded  to  blockade  Metz, 
while  the  latter  moved  toward  Creutznach  :  the  left, 
consisting  of  the  corps  of  Sacken  and  Kleist,  crossed  at 
IJkf  anheim  and  advanced  f'-g^^^s^  Marmont,  who  fell  back 
to,  Metz  ;  but  being  there  pressed  by  a  superior  force, 
;retiied  on  the  19th  of  January  upon  Verdun,  and 
thence  toward  Vitry.  Yorak  arrived  before  Metz,  and 
Sacken  entered  ]?»^ancy.     On  the  18th,  Macdonald,  re- 
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tiring  from  the  lower  Meuse  upon  Ardennes,  was  ai 
Namur :  Napoleon  despatched  courier  after  courier  to 
direct  him  to  hasten  his  march  to  Chalons.  All  the 
corps  were  now  assembled  in  a  dircle  around  that 
place,  or  were  approaching  toward  it.  Napolebn  saw 
the  oppoitunity  which  that  interior  and  concentrated 
position  gave  him  of  falling  upon  the  straggling  columns 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  sent  off  Berthier,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  to  announce  to  the  army  his  intention  of  im- 
mediately joining  it. 

As  an  extraordinary  and  noble  means  of  repelling  a 
novel  danger,  Napoleon,  before  his  departure,  ordered 
the  enrolment  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Moncey: 
and  on  the  21st  of  January,  he  took  leave  of  the  guard 
at  the  Tuileries.  A  youthful  friend  of  Napoleon,  who 
was  a  captain  in  this  guard,  has  left'  us  an  interesting 
picture  of  this  touching  scene  :  "  NapoleOn  entered 
with  the  empress.  He  advanced  with  a  dignified  step, 
leading  by  the  hand  his  son,  who  was  not  yet  three 
years  old.  It  was  long  since  I  had  seen  him.  He  had 
groWn  very  corpulent,  and  I  remarked  on  his  pale 
^countenance  an  expression  of  melancholy  and  irritabil- 
ity. It  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony.  I  hav'e 
rarely  witnessed  ^uch  pi'ofound  silence  in  so  large'  ah 
assembly.  At  length,  Napoleon,  in  a  voice  as  firm  and 
sonorous  as  when '  he  used  to  harangue  his  troops  in 
Italy  or  in  Egypt,  but  without  the  air  of  confidence 
which  then  beamed  in  his  countenance,  began  his  ad- 
dress to  the  assembled  officers  :  *  I  set  out  this  night  to 
take  the  command  of  the  array.  On  quitti^ig  the  capi- 
tal, I  confidently  leave  beiiind  me  my  wife  and  my  son, 
in  Ivhom  so  many  hopes  ai*e  centred.' "     On  the  23d, 
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the  letters-patent  were  signed  by  which  the  empress  wag 
appointed  regent  of  France,  and  on  the  following  day 
Joseph  was  included  in  the  regency,  under  the  title  oJ 
lieutenantrgeneral  of  the  empire.  The  same  night,  the 
emperor  committed  all  his  mpst  private  papers  to  the 
flames,  embraced  the  empress  and  his  son,  neither  of 
whom  he  was  ever  again  to  see  on  earth,  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th,  stepped  into  his 
trav€|lling  carriage,  ^breakfasted  at  Chateau  Thierry,  and 
in  the  evening  ^>rived  at  Chalons;  to  dinner:  He  in- 
Sitaiitly, summoned  Berthier,  Kellermann,  and  Oudinot^ 
to  hi^  headquarters,  and  spent  th6  greater  part  of  the 
evening  in  collecting  information  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  |;he  enemy.  The  grand  army  of  Schwartzen- 
b.erg,  it  appeared,  having  broken  through  the  Vosges, 
was  approaching  Troyes,  whither  Mortier  with  the  old 
guard,  having  opposed  every  resistance  in  their  power, 
retired,  and  thence  was  falUng  back  on  Arcis.  Blu- 
cher's  army  had  passed  through  Lorraine,  occupied 
Saiiit-Diaier,  and  were  advancing  diagonally  upon  the 
Aube*>  ^At  this  moment,  the  Prussian  advanCed-guard, 
Gojjsisting  of  Sacken's  corps,  accompanied  by  Blucher 
in  person,  hiad  pushed  on  by  Brienne  to  join  the  grand 
army  about  Troyes ;  Lanskoi's  corps,  having  evacuated 
Saint-Dizier,  was  following  it ;  and  Yorck's  troops  were 
coming  up  from  Metz  to  Saint-Dizier.  Napoleon  de- 
termined to  thrbw  himself  upon  this  line  of  march,  and 
cut  Blucher's  army  in  two.  He  halted,  therefore,  only 
twelve  hours  at  Chalons;  his  baggage  filed  off  during 
the  night  with  the  imperial  guard  ;  and  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  26thi  headquarters  were  established  at  Vitry. 
The  army  continued  its  march  during  that  night  toward 
Saint-Dizier,  about  daybreak  on  the  27th,  it  fell  in  with 
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the  heads  of  Lanskbi's  columns  be^tween  Vitry'  and 
Saint-Dizier ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  IVapo* 
leon  at  the  head'of  the  foremost  corps  entered'  Saint- 
Dizier.  The  Prussian  drmy  was  thus  divided  through 
the  centre,  and  Blucher,  separated  from  his  rear,  and 
not  yet  in  communication  with  the  Austrian  grand  arn^y, 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction.  Quick  as  light- 
ningv  Napoleon  turned  round  from  ''Saint-Dizier;  to 
throw  his  whole  force  upon  the  Prussian  field-marshal 
toward  Troyes.  <>On  the  evening' 6f  the  27th', '  the 
French  army  began  to  defile  through  the  for^^t  of  Der 
toward  Brienne,  and,  passing  with  great  difficulty  and 
toil  through  Eclaron  and  Montier,  on  the  29th  reached' 
the  wood  of  Maizieres.  Orders  were  sent)  also,  to' 
Mortier  to  return  with  the  old  guard  from  Arcis  to 
Troyes,  and  thence  to  advance  to  Vandeuvres,  so  as  to 
take  Blucher  in  the  rear,  while  Napoleon  engaged  him 
in  front  at  Brienne.  Unluckily,  these  orders  were  in- 
tercepted by  Blucher,  and'  the  intelligence  which  he 
thus  gained  of  the  emperor's  plan,  caused  the  failure 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  military  combinsttions  of  that 
fertile  and  profound  understandings  Blucher  placed  a 
strong  body  of  troops  in  Brienne  to  chepk  the  approach 
of  the  French,  and  sending  forward  the  rest  of  his. for- 
ces, was  already  in  communication  with  the  Austrians 
by  Bar-sur-l'Aube. 

Brienne  stands  upon  the  side  of  an  elevated  hill;  the 
Russians,  under  Alsufieff,  occupied  the  lower  streets, 
and  the  picked  troops  of  the  Prussian  army  were  ranged 
on  the  terraces  of  the  castle  of  Brienne  overlooking  the 
town.  The  lower  town  was  forced  withi  great  spirit  by 
Rear-Admiral  Baste,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  action,  and 
the  higher  position  was  carried  by  General  CliHteau, 
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with  such  promptitude  that  Blucher  and  his  staff  had 
barely  time  to  escape.    The  bulk  of  the  Prussian  ar^ny 
retired  from  the,  town  and  tpok  the  road  to  Bar-surr 
1  Aube  to  join  the  Austrians  ;  but  the  rear-guard  obsti- 
nately kept  in  pt^it  of  the  tOjWn,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
take the  castie  ;  and  the  Qontjest  \vas  kept  up  during  the 
night.     The  French  army  was  bivouacked  in  the  plaui 
between  Brienne  and  Maiziei-es,  and  headquarters  were 
in  the  latter.     The  artillery  had  been  advanced  to  take 
the  positions  assigned  to  them,  and  rNapoleon,  having 
issued  his  last  orders,  was  returning  to  Maizieres,  when 
he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  being  captured.   This 
incident  may  best  be  related  in  the  language  in  which 
he  himself  told  it  to  Dr.  O'Meara,  two  years  afterward, 
at,.St.  Helena :  "At  the  battle  pf  Brienne,"  said  he, 
**  I  recollect  that  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  Uhlans, 
not  Cossacks,  got  round  one,  of  the  wings  of  my  army 
and  endeavored  to  fall  upon  a  part,  of  the  artillery.     It 
was  ,at.tl|lp^close  of  the  day  and  just  commencing  to  be 
dark.     They  stumbled,  somehow  or  other,  upon  me 
^and  my  staff ;  and  when  they  saw  us,  they  were  quite 
lost  and ,  did  not  Icnpw  ho^  to  act.     They  did  not 
know,  ho\yever,;  who  I  was;  neither  was  I  for  some 
time  aware  of  what  they  were :  I;  thought  that  they 
werCitny  own  troops,  until  some  one  called  out  that  we 
were)  among  energies.     At  this  moment,  the  Uhlans 
: being:  frightened,  and  not  knowing  what  t,o  do,  began  to 
fly,  and  tried  to  escape  in  a,^  directions  ;  and  my  staff 
began  to  fire  upon  them.    One  of  them  galloped  up  so 
close  to  me,  without  knowing  me,  as  to  touch  my  knee 
violently  with  his  hand.     He, had  a  spear  in  his  hand 
at  the  charge,  but  it  was  with  the  other  hand  that  ha 
tourhed  me.     At  first,  I  thought  it  was  one  of  my 
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own  stafF  who  was  riding  roughly  by  mei ;  but  looking 
round,  I  perceived  it  was  one  of  the  enemy.  I  put  niy 
hand  down  to  draw  out  one  of  my  pistols  to  fire  at  him, 
but  he  was. gone.  That  day  I  drew  my  sword,  which 
was  a  circumstance  that  tarely  occurred,  as  I  gained 
battles  with  my  eye  and  not  with  rtiy  arms."  The  same 
evening  several  Prussian  officers  were  made  prisoners, 
and  among  them  young  Hardenberg,  the  nephew  of 
the  chancellor  of  Prussia;  he  stated  that,  when  takeni 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  staff,  and  that  Blucher  him- 
self was  by  his  side,  who  thus  escaped  not  less  narrowly 
than  Napoleon  had  done. 

At  daybreak  oh  the  30th,  the  French  were  in  pos- 
session of  Brienne,  and  Napoleon  lodged  in  the  castl6 
which  looked  out  over  the  scene  of  his  youthful  Studies. 
On   the    31st,  Prince    Schwartz enberg '  and    Marshal 
Blucher  advanced  with  their  combined  troops  and  of- 
fered battle  on  the  plain  between  Bar-Sur-1'Aube  and 
Brienne.     As  the  principal  retreat  was  over  the  bridge 
at  Le&mont,  which  'was  broken.  Napoleon  could  not 
avoid  the  engagerrient.     His  plans  hiad  thei'eforfe  been 
defeated  by  the  rapid  concentration  of  the  PrussiStn  and 
Austrian  krmi^s;  arid  he  was  obliged  to  mteet  a  hun- 
dred thousand  With  a  force  of  half  the  size.     The  battle 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  February.     The  French  right 
linder  General  Gerard,  defended  the  village  of  Dien- 
ville  on  the  banks  of  the  Aube ;  the  centre  consisted 
of  Victor's  corps  at  Chaumeuil  and  Giberie,  and  the 
young  guard  at  La  Rbthlfere  ;  while  Marmbnt  was  oh 
the  left  at  Morvilliers.     On  the  part  of  the  allies,  the 
right  consisted  of  Wrede's  Bavarian  tt*oops ;  the  centre 
Was  formed  by  the  Wiirt'embergers,  arid  Sacken's  corps, 
with  the  Russian  guard  in  reserve  ;  On  the  left  toward 
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the  river; was  the  Austrian  corps  of  Giulay.  In  the 
centre  where  the  battle  raged  with  the  greatest  fury, 
Napoleon  commanded  in  person  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  allied -Sjovereigns  were  present  on  the  other.  The 
<:onflict  was  continued  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  until 
night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement :  the  army  retained 
pearly  the  same  positions  it  had  held  in  the  morning, 
but  ithe  enemy  enjoy;ed  a  decided  superiority,  and  a 
little  more  confidence  would  have  made  them  masters 
of  the  field.  Napoleon  deteitmined  to  retreat  toward 
Troyes.  MJMarmont's  corps  keeping  Wrede's  corps  at 
bay,, retired  .along  the  right  bank  of  theAube,to  Arcis  ; 
andi  the  rest  of  the  army  defiled :  across  the  bridge  of 
Lesmont  which,  had  been  rapidly  repaired,  and  retired 
in  some  .confusion  to  Troyes,  where  they  joined  Mor- 
tier?s  corps.  The  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  follow 
the  retiring  columns  ;  Napoleon,  with  his  troops  dis- 
appointied  and  dispirited,  took  up  his  position  on  the 
3d  at  Troyes.  .[. 

t;  Here  he  received  despatches  from  Caulaincourt, 
which  announced  the  opening  of  the  congress  at  Cha- 
tillon  on  the  4th  of  February  :  atid  so  desperate  at  this 
mpmentidid  the  affairs  of  the  emperor  seem,  that  on  the 
5th,  he  sent. Caulaincourt  a  carte  blanche,  to  conclude 
the  negotiations  upon  any  terms  ,  by  which  the  capital 
might  be  s;aved,  and  a  battle  avoided*  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Napoleon  having  given  his  trpbps  three  days' 
rest  at  Troyes,  determined  to  evacuate  that  city,  and 
draw  nearer  to  Paris.  Having  up  to  the  last  moment 
made  demonstrations  of  resuming  the  offensive,  which  so 
impressed  the  enemy  along  the  Aube  that  they  fell;  back 
a  day's  march,  he  retired  on  the  night  of  the:  6th  to  the 
village  of  Gres ,_  ajiid  on  the  7th  arrived   at  Nogent 
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Here  despatches  were  received  from  Chatillon,  an 
nouncing  that  the  'allies  dissented  from  the  basis  pro- 
posed at  Frankfort,  and  required  France  to  retire  with- 
in her  own  limits.  The  emperor  having  read'ihese' 
communicationsj  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  seem- 
ed lost  in  melancholy  reflection.  Berthier  and  Murat^ 
went  to  him  ;  he  handed  them  the  paper,  and  When 
they  had  perused  it,  an  interval  of  silence  ensued.' 
But  the  allies  demanded  an  immediate  answer:  the 
courier  waited  ;  and  Berthier  and  Murat  entreated  him 
to  give  a  favorable  reply.  "  How,"  he  exclaimed  witH 
warmth,  "  can  you  wish  me  to  sign  a  treaty  which  would 
violate  the  solemn  6ath  which  I  have  taken  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  republic?  Uiiex- 
ampled  misfortunes  wrung  from  me  a  promise  '■  to  rei^ 
nounce  the  conquests  which  I  myself  have  made  :  but 
shall  I  relinquish  those  wiiich  were  made  before  me  ! 
after  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  all  the  victories 
that  have  been  gained,  shall  I  leave  France  less  than  I 
found  her  ?  Never !  I  should  deserve  to  be  branded  as 
a  coward  !  What  would  the  French  people  think  of 
me  if  I  were  to  sign  their  humiliation  ?  What  could 
I  say  to  the  republicans  of  the  senate,  when  they  de- 
manded their  barriers  of  the  Rhine  ?  Heaven  preserve 
me  from  such  degradation  !  Despatch  an  answer  to 
Caulaincourt,  if  you  will ;  but  tell  him  that  I  reject  the 
treaty.  I  would  rather  encounter  the  most  terrible 
war  I"  Such  were  the  first  passions  of  this  proud 
spirit  when  the  truth  of  his  weakness  was  thus  forced 
upon  him  in  its  bitterness  :  but  his  attendants  afterward 
obtained  permission  to  write  to  Caulaincourt  on  terms 
which  authorized  him  to  Continue  the  negotiation.  • 
But  victory  and  hope  were  yet  again  to  illuminate 
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the  fortunes  of  the  emperor.  Napoleon  had  an  inex- 
naustible  resource  in  the  errors  of  his  antagonists ;  and 
that  superiority  of  his  genius  over  theirs  which  acci- 
dent had  obscured  at  Brienne,  was  once  more  to  be 
illustrated  in  transcendent  splendor.  After  the i  battle 
of  Brienne,  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg  had  again 
separated  their  armies ;  the  former  to  advance  along 
the  Mame,  and  the  latter  along  the :  Seine.  Blucher 
concentrated  his  forces  between  Chalons  and  Arcis 
with  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  rushed  onward 
to  the  capital.  Macdonald  who  had  arrived  from  Liege 
was  now  at  Chalons,  and  the  hopes  of  overwhelming  him, 
hastened  the  movements  of  the  Prussian  commander. 
Yorck  entered  Chalons  on  the  5th  of  Februarys  and 
Macdonald  retired  toward  Epernay,  and  as  Blucher 
advanced  by  force'drtiarehes  through  BrieChampenoise,? 
he  retreated  to  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre.  While  the 
French  marshal  was  thus  falling  back  upon  Meaux,  i 
the  Prussians  Were  extended  from  Chalons  to  La  Ferte, 
marching  in  perfedt  confidence,  intent  only  on  reaching 
Paris  before  the  allies.  But  the  eagle  eye  of  the  hero 
of  Italy  was  upon  them,  and  they  were  to  pay  dearly 
for  their  rashness.  Napoleon  determined  to  march 
suddenly  across  the  country,  fall  upon  the  Prussian 
flank  and  destroy  it  in  detail.  When  Murat  presented 
himself  again  to  submit  the  despatches  which  he  had 
prepared  for  Chatillon,  he  found  the  emperor  poring 
over  his  maps  with  the  compasses  in  his  hand.  "  Oh  ! 
here  you  are,"  said  he :  "  but  I  am  now  tliinking  of 
something  very  different.  I  am  beating  Blucher  on 
the  map.  He  is  advancing  by  the  road  of  Montmirail : 
I  shall  set  out  and  beat  him  to-morrow.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  shall  beat  him  again.  If  this  movement 
Vol.  L— 23 
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should  turn  out  as  successfully  as  I  expect,  the  state 
of  affairs  will  be  entirely  changed,  and  we  snail  then 
see  what  can  be  done. 

The  Prussian  troops,  about  the  8th,  and  9th,  and  10th 
of  February,  were  in  the  following  positions:  Sacken's 
corps,  passing  through  Montmirail,  were  near  to  La 
Fert6-sous-Jouarre,and  Yorck  was  moving  on  the  high- 
way through  Chateau  Thierry  toward  Montmirail ;  a 
day's  nmrch  behind  Sacken,  the  Russian  Alsufieff  was 
at  Champaubert,  where  he  was  directed  to  remain  until 
further  orders ;  Blucher  himself  was  at  Vertus  waiting 
for  Kleist's  corps,  which  was  Coming  up  through  Cha- 
lons. Napoleon  was  at  Nogent,  twelve  leagues  off,  on 
their  left,  and  separated  from  them  by  crossroads  almost 
impassable.  To  march  suddenly  acrosstfrom  the  Seine 
through  Sezanne,  to  fall  perpendiculaWy  upon  these  de- 
tached corps,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  in  detail,  was  a 
conception  worthy  of  the  surpassing  fame  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  its  execution  was  accomplished  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  character.  Leaving 'Vittor  at  Nogent j 
and  Oudinot  at  Bray-sur-Seine,  to  keep  the  Austrian^ 
in  check,  and  act  as  a  curtain  to  conbeal  his  own  move- 
ment, he  moved  off  to  Sezanne  on  the  night  ofthe  8th 
and  morning  of  the  9th.  Marmont,  who  commanded 
the  advanced-guard^  found  the  road  so  badl  that  he 
turned  b£^ck ;  but  Napoleon  immediately  compelled 
him  to  resume  his  march.  Double  the  usual  number, 
of  horses  were  put  in  requisition,  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  passage  were  overcome.  On 'the  morning  of  the 
10th,  Marrhont,  accompanied  by  Napoleon  in  person, 
passed  the  defiles  of  Saint^Gond,  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  Baye ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  army  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Champaubert,  deboiiched  on  the  high- 
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road  of  Chalons,  and  attacking  in  front  and  flank  Alsil- 
fiefF's  corps  of  about  five  thousand  Russians,  who  rallied 
with  great  spirit,  speedily  defeated  and  routed  them. 
Some  fled  toward  Montmirail,  and  were  pursued  by 
Nansouty's  cavalry;  others  retreated  on  Etoges  and 
Chalons,  and  were  followed  by  Marmont.  In  this  bril^ 
liant  engagement,  Alsufieff  was  captured,  thi^ee  thousand 
Russians  were  killed ^  wounded,  or  made  prisoners,  and 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  taken;  while  the  French  lost 
but  six  hundred.  The  most  splendid  hopes  were  in- 
spired by  this  first  success  of  the  grand  plan  which  the 
emperor's  genius  had  contrived;  He  wrote  at  once 
to  Caulaincourt,  to  acquaint  him  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  affairs,  and  that  the  plenipo- 
tentiary might  assume  a  less  humble  attitude  at  the  con- 
gress. '  '  -^  • 

The  emperor  established  his  headquarters  in  a  cot- 
tage on  the  road,  at  the  corner  of  the  principal  street 
of  Champaubert.  Here  the  enemy's  officers  who  had 
been  made  prisoners;  were  introduced  to  him,  and  po- 
litely entertained.  Supping  that  evening  with  Berthier, 
Marmont,  and  his  prisoner  Alsufieff",  Napoleon,  in  the 
highest  spirits^  exclaimed  :  "  Another  such  victory  as 
this,  gentlemen,  and  I  shall  be  on  the  Vistula."  There 
was  no  response  from  the  marshals,  and  their  counte- 
nances showed  that  they  did  not  share  his  hopes.  ^*  I 
see  how  it  is,"  said  he ;  "  every  one  is  growing  tired 
of  war:  there  is  no  more  enthusiasm  ;  the  sacred  fire 
is  extinct."  He  then  rose  and  advanced  toward  Gen- 
era! Drouot,  with  the  obvious  design  of  conveying  a 
censure  upon  the  coldness  of  his  marshals  :  "  General," 
said  he,  patting,  him'  on  the  shoulder,  "  tve  only  want 
a  hundred  men  like  you,  and  we  should  succeed'* 
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**  Rather,"  said  Drouot,  with  modBsty  and  gooxi;  princi- 
ple—  "rather  say  a  hundred  thousand,  sire." 

Leaving  Marmont  to  check  Blucher,  Napoleon  the 
next  day,  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  set  out  to  fall  upon 
Sacken,  vvho  had  passed  Montmirail,  and  Yorck,  who 
had  gonei  through  Chateau-Thierry.  The  latter  was 
already  within  sight  of  the  steeples  of  Meaux,  and  the 
former  was  at  LaFerte  ;  but  upon, the  first  intelligence 
of  the  affair  of  Champaubert,  they  hastily  fell  back 
toward  Montmirail.  The  French'  advanced-guard,  as 
it  was  issuing  out  of  that  city  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  encountered  them  on  the  Paris  road,  and  a  san- 
guinary engagement  ensued.  At  three. in  the  afternoon, 
Mortier  with  the  Old  guard,  which  had  remained  be- 
hindj  arrived  by  the  direct  road  from  Sezanne  to  Mont- 
mirail ;  and  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  a  general  and 
decisive  attack*  Ney  and  Mortier  on  the  right',;  at  the 
head  ofthe  guard,  carried  the  FeiJme-deS-Grenaux, 
round  which  the  enemy  were  strongly,  established  ;  and 
on  the  left,  Bertrand  and  Marshal  Lefebvre  were  about 
driving  them  back  from  the  village  of  ■  Marchais^  when 
they  abandoned  their  attempt  to  force  a  passage  through 
Montmirail,  and  retired  acrdss  the  fields  toward  Cha- 
teau-Thierry, in  the  hopes  of  joining  Blucher  by  the 
Chalons  road.  They  were  Vigorously  pursued  during 
the  12th,  cut  6fF  from  Chalons,  and  obliged  to  throw 
themselves  into  Chateau-Thierry,  where  they  were  dis- 
persed and  sabred  in  the  very  avenues  of  the'place,  and 
many  were  followed  by  Mortier  on  the  road  to  Soissons. 
The  entire  loss  of  these  two  corps  on  the  11th  and  12tn 
was  about  six  thousand  men,  besides  a  number  of  guns 
and  standards.  Meanwhile,!  Blucher,  who  had  sum 
moned  to  his  aid  the  corps  of  Klcist  and  Langeron 
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was  driving  in  Marmont  from  Champaubert,  and  Napo- 
leon on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  sent  his  army  across 
from  Chateau-Thierry  to  aid  him  against  Blucher,  and 
he  himselfi  having  given  his  directions  for  the  defence 
of  the  Marne,  mounted  his  horse  at  midnight  to  rejoin 
Marmont.  That  marshal,  retiring  before  Blucher, 
reached  Vauchamps  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  v^^here 
his  whole  corps  faced  about  and  took  a  position  on 
the  plain.  The  troops  under  Napoleon  now  arrived, 
and  the  enemy  saw  the  whole  French  army  deployed 
in  order  of  batde  behind  Marmont.  At  eight  in  the 
morning,  the  shouting  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  batde  began.  Blucher  soon  per-^ 
ceived  that  a  retreat  was  inevitable  ;  but  the  road  tow- 
ard Champaubert  was  occupied  b/<the  cavalry  under 
Grouchy,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cut  his  way  through 
them.  The  retiring  movements  were  conducted  with 
heroic  valor  and  coolness;  but  the  charges  of  cavalry 
broke  the  squares  that  formed,  and  the  retreat  soon  be- 
came an  absolute  flight.  Several  times  during  the 
evening,  Blucher,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  defended 
himself  with  his  sabre,  and  escaped  only  by  favor  of 
the  darkness.  Marmont  pursued  him  the  whole  night; 
and  he  continued  his  retreat  until,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  15th,  he  reached  Chalons  and  was  protected  by  the 
Marne.  Blucher's  loss  in  this  calamitous  affair  was 
about  seven  thousand,  besides  a  number  of  guns  and 
standards.  Thus  his  whole  army  had,  by  these  splen- 
did operations  of  the  emperor,  been,  in  five  days,  routed 
and  driven  behind  the  Marne,  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  night' of  the  15th,  Na- 
poleon despatched  three  bulletins  to  Paris,  announcing 
the  events  of  this  glorious  week  ;  and  the  news  wa^ 

23* 
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soon  followed  by  a  column  of  eight  thousand  Russian 
and  Prussian  prisoners,  who  defiled  on  the  Boulevards 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians. 

But  the  presence  of  Napoleon  had  now  become  ne- 
cessary on  the  Seine,  which  Schwartzenberg  had  snc 
ceeded  in  passing.  Leaving,  therefore,  Mortier  and 
Marmont  to  deal  with  ihe  Prussians,  he  passed  over  to 
Meaux  with  the:  imperial  guard  andnMaqdonald's  corps 
ouithe  night  of  the  15th,  and  sent  word  to  Oudinot  and 
Victor,  that  on  the  next  day,  the  16th,  he  would  de 
bquch  in  the  rear  by  Guignes.;  Affair^  in  that  direction 
were,  sufficiently  alarming.  The  grand  Austrian  army 
had  forced  the  bridges  of  Nogent,  Bray,  and  Monte- 
reau,  and, had  advanced  on  Nangis;  and  its  advanced- 
guard.?  consisting  of  Wrede's  Bavarians  and  Wittgen- 
stein's Russians,  was  entering,  La  Brie  :  on  the  other 
side  of  the  .Seine,  .Sens  had  been  carried,  Bianchi's 
Austrian  corps  was  advancing  on  Fontainebleau,  and 
Plato fF's  Cossacks  were  ravaging  the  country  between 
the  Yonne  and  the  Loire.  During  the  16th,  Oudinot 
and  Victor,  strongly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  were  main- 
taining themselves  at  Guignes,  and  keeping  possession 
of  the  road  to  Chaulnes,  by  which  Napoleon  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive.  The  epiperor  in  the:  morning  of  the 
16th  quitted  Meaux,  and  passing  through  Cr^cy  and 
Fontenay,  established  his  headquiarters i  at  Guignes  in 
tlie  evening.  His  presence  at  once  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  allies,  and:  charged  his  own  retiring  and 
dismayed  columns  with  strength  and  confidence.  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  thewelcorhe  reinforcement  of 
Treillard's  dragoons  arrived  from  Spain ;  and  the  army 
moved  fprward  in  a  concentrated  body  of  above  fifty 
thousand  toward  Nangis,  driving  the  divided  forces  of 
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the  enemy  before  them*  Wittgenstein^s  advanced-gilard 
retiring  on  Nogent^  were  furiously  assailed  by  Gudinot, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Napoleon,  and  at  Nangis  werb 
utterly  routed,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  killed  and 
made  prisoners  :  Macdonald  chased  the  enemy  toward 
Bray;  General  Gerard  drove  the  Bavarians  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  beyond  Villeneuve-ie-Comte  ;  and  Victor 
pushed  forward  to  Montereau,  with  orders  to  carry  the 
bridge  that  evening.  The  emperor  slept  at  the  castle 
of  Nangis,  and  the  imperial  guard  bivouacked  around 
that  village.  The  same  evening  Count  Parr  arrived 
with  a  message  from  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  proposing 
a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  and  Napoleon  took  advan- 
tage of  this  opening  to  address  a  letter  to  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  with  a  view  of  instituting  negotiations  more 
advantageously  than  those  which  were  going  on  at  Cha- 
tillon.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Caulaincourt, 
informing^  him  that  the  carte  blanche  which  he  had  given 
him  was  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  capital  and  pre- 
venting a  battle ;  that  Paris  was  now  saved,  and  the 
battle  fought  and  won  ;  and,  therefore,  that  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  were  at  an  end,  and  the  future  negotia- 
tions must  follow  the  usual  course.  A  new  military 
success  was  destined  to  raise  the  emperor's  prospects 
still  higher.     ■  • 

On  the  night  of  the  17th,  Victor's  corps,  through 
fatigue,  had  not  been  able  to  reach  Montereau  in  time 
to  seize  the  bridge  :  the  Wiirtemberg  trdops  were  al- 
ready in  possession  of  it,  and  in  occupation  of  the  town 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Napoleon  advanced  to  that 
place  with  his  imperial  guard  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  Bretagne  national  guard  and  Pajoi's  cavalry  were 
ordered  to  approach  it  by  the  Melun  road',     Victor  at 
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itackeJ  with  great  spirit,  but  without  swccessy  and  \\h 
son-in-law,  General  Chateau,  was  killed  at  the  first  on- 
set. Gerard  came  up  to  his  support j  and  the  engage- 
ment was  proceeding  with  vigor,  when  Napoleon  arrived 
with  the  imperial  guard  on  the  heights  of  Rurville, 
which  command  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Yonne 
and  look  down  upon  Montereau.  Batteries  were  mount- 
ed with  the  artillery  of  the  guard,  and  a  tempest  of  balls 
hurled  down  on  the  Wiirtemberg  troops  below.  Napo- 
leon himself  pointed  the  guns  and  directed  the  firings 
The  enemy  directed  their  fire  to  the  spot,  in  hopes  of 
dismounting  the  batteries;  but  their  balls  hissed  like 
the  wind  over  the  heights  of  Surville.  Napoleon's  sol- 
diers began  to  fear  that  he  might)  incur  some  risk  : 
"Come  on,  my  brave  fellows,"  he  cried,  "fear  noth- 
ing; the  ball  that  is  to  kill  me  is  not  yet  cast."  The 
firing  proceeded  with  redoubled  quickness  :  not  a  w^in- 
dow  in  the  castle  of  Surville  escaped.  Under  cover 
of  these  furious  discharges,  the  Bretagn6  guards  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  suburbs,  and  General  Pajol 
carried  the  bridge  by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  so  rapidly 
that  the  enemy  had  not  time  to  blow  up  a  single  arch  ; 
and  the  Wiirtemberg  troops  retired  in  cbhfusion  towai'd 
Troyes.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  battle,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  campaign;  was 
about  five  thousand  killed  and  made  prisoners,  and  the 
French  loss  was  nearly  three  thousands  The  tardiness 
of  Victor  on  the  night  before,  which  had  rendered  this 
engagement  necessary,  excited  the  wrath  of  Napoleon, 
who  removed  him  from  the  command  of  his  corps  and 
gave  it  to  Gerard. 

On  the  night  of  the  18lh,, Napoleon  slept  at  the  cas- 
rle  of  Surville,  and  on  the  following  day  sent  orders  to 
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all  the  corps  of  the  army  to  harass  the  enemy  continu 
ally  during  their  retreat,  and  to  pursue  them  on  to 
Troyes..  Gerard,  with  Victor's  troops,  marched  upon 
Bianchl's  Austrians,  which  were  precipitately  returning 
from  Fontainebleau  by  Sens  :  the  guard  swept  the  de- 
fenders of  Montereau  along  between  the  Saone  and 
Yonne  ;  and  Macdonald  and  Oudinot  clearing  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  advanced  on  Bray  and  Nogent.  On 
the  20th,  the  emperor  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
proceeded  up, the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  breakfasting 
at  Bray,  in  the  house  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  had 
quitted  the  day  before,  and  reaching  Nogent  in  the 
evening  where  Oudinot's  corps  arrived  at  the  same 
time  from  Provins.  On  the  22d,  Napoleon  renewed 
his  march  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to  Troyes :  and  the 
allies  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  during 
their  retreat.  With  forty  thousand  Frenchmen,  he 
was  driving  a  hundred  thousand  men  before  him.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23d,. Prince  Wentr.el  Lichtenstein, 
an  aide-i-de-camp  of  Swartzenberg,  presented  himself  at 
headquarters  with  a  condliatory  and  polite  letter  from 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  answer  to  that  which  Napo- 
leon had  written  him  from  Nangis  on  the  17th.  Napo- 
leon informed  the  messenger  that  he  would,  next  day 
send  a  French  general  tjo  the  advanced  posts  to  nego 
tiate  for  the  armistice  :  and  he  himself  iti  the  afternoon 
hastened  on  to  Troyes  which  was  still  held  by  the 
Russian  rearrguard.  Unwilling  to  injure  the  town  by 
an  assault,  he  agreed  to  remain  without  the  walls  during 
the  night ;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  24th,  he  entered  the 
town  with  the  first  troops.  On  the  following  days,  the 
enemy's  headquarters  had  fallen  back  to  Colombey 
the  Russian  guard  had  retreated  to  Langries,  and  Lich 
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tenstein'a  corps  to  Dijon  :  the  allied  sovereigns  had  re* 
tired  to  Chaumont,  and  the  French  troops  were  taking 
possession  of  Lusigny.  Meanwhile,  on  the  24th, 
another  aide-de-camp  had  arrived  from  Schwartzen- 
berg,  proposing  Lusigny  near  Vandouvres,  for  the 
meeting  of  the  generals  intrusted  with  the  negotiation 
of  the  armistice,  and  announcing  the  appointment  of 
General  Duca,  as  commissioner  for  Austria,  Ranch, 
for  Prussia,  and  SchouvalofF,  for  Russia.  Napoleon 
immediately  named  his  aide-de-camp,  Flahaut,  comr 
missioner,  and  the  conferences  opened  on  the  25th,  at 
Lusigny. 

Such  were  the  splendid  and  astonishing  results  which 
in  the  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  Napoleon's  transverse 
movement  from  Nogent,  had  placed  the  highest  lustre 
of  military  glory  upon  the  brow  of  this  matchless  chief. 
By  a  series  of  operations,  whose  conception  illustrates 
the  profoundest  reach  of  science,  and  whose  execution 
was  marked  by  an  energy  almost  beyond  mortal  com- 
pass, he  had  thrice  defeated  the  army  of  Blucher,  and 
hurled  him  back  from  the  capital  in  utter  confusion  and 
with  dreadful  loss.  The  grand  army  of  allied  Europe, 
accompanied  by  thi^ee  sovereigns,  had  fled  from  his 
presence,  twice  had  felt  his  destructive  blows,  and  now 
was  suing  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Equal  to  the 
Italian  campaign,  supeirior  to  all  else  that  is  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  earth,  it  is  to  these  operations  that  the 
military  student  may  point  in  justification  of  that  en- 
thusiasm of  admiration  which  must  ever  be  felt  for  this 
commander,  by  every  one  who  explores  and  can  ap- 
preciate these  prodigies  of  strategy. 

The  remaining  operations  of  the  campaign  are  not 
inferior  in  brilliance  and  vigor;  but  they  want  the  dazp 
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t}e  of  success  to  give  them  Interest  in  the  popular  eye, 
and  they  will  therefore  be  traced  in  a  more  summary 
manner.  While  the  Austrians  were  thus  engaging  th« 
attention  of  Napoleon,  the  indomitable  Blucher  had 
rallied  and  concentrated  his  forces,  and  had  advanced 
to  the  left  hank  of  the  Aube,  to  join  Schwartzenberg 
for  the  defence  of  Troyes.  Finding  himself  too  late 
for  his  purpose,  he  determined  once  more  to  march,  di- 
rectly on  Paris,  and  accordingly  recovering  the  line  of 
the  Marne,  he  swept  furiously  along  down  both  the 
banks :  and  at  the  same  time  Bulow's  and  Winzinffe- 
rode's  corps,  of  the,  army  of  the  north,  pressed  down 
around  Soissons.  Marmont,  driven  on  the  24th,  from 
Sezanne,  and  Mortier  repelled  from  Soissons,  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  united  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  on 
the  26th,  and  retired  together  toward  Meaux.  Napo- 
leon received  intelligence  of.  this  on  the  night  of  the 
26th,  and  all  his  plans  .were  changed  at  once.  Leav 
ing  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  before  Troyes,  he  set  out 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  by  Arcis-sur-PAube  and 
Sezanne  for  La  Ferte  :  and  sent  information  of  his 
movements  to  the  marshals  who  were  beyond  that  place. 
His  object  was,  to  encircle  Blucher  at  that  place,  on 
the  left  .bank  of  the  Marne,  and  destroy  him  as  by  a  clap 
of  thunder.  The  Prussian  chief,  however,  became  ap- 
prized of  the  design  in  time  to  escape :  he  suddenly 
crossed  the  Marne,  and  destroyed  the  bridge  behind 
him,  and  when  Napoleon  reached  the  heights  of  Jouarr^ 
on  the  2Sth  of  February,  he  looked  down  with  infiiiite 
vexation  upon  the  prize  which  had  escaped  his  grasp, 
and  was  safely  established  on, the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  But  he  would  not  yet  abandon  the  pursuit;  the 
oridges  were  repaired,  and  the  army  crossed  on   th* 
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the  nigLi,  of  the  second  of  March.  Blucher  retreated 
toward  the  north.  Napoleon  hoped  to  hem  him  in  by 
the  Ais/ie,  and  to  surround  him  in  the  direction  of 
Soissons,  where  Mortier  had 'left  a  Fi'ench  garrison, 
9rA  compel  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  Accordingly 
launching  Mortier  and  Marmont  forward  on  the  left,  he 
himself  moved  rapidly  upon  Chateau-Thierry,  and 
Blucher  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp,  when  the  draw- 
bridges of  Soissons  were  lowered  and  the  Prussians 
marched  in.  The  French  garrison  had  surrendered 
the  day  before  to  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  who  had 
approached  it  from  Belgium ;  and  they  now  received 
the  flying  troops  of  Blucher.  Thus  were  these  labo- 
rious marches  of  Napoleon,  finely  conceived  and  man- 
aged, foiled  of  success  in  the  very  moment  of  execu- 
tion. 

Neither  terrified  nor  disheartened.  Napoleon  now  pre- 
pared to  advance  against  the  army  of  the  north.  On 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  March,  General  Corbineau  was 
sent  to  occupy  Rheims,  and  on  the  5th,  headquarters 
were  established  at  Bery-au-bac,  where  the  road  from 
Rheims  to  Laon  crosses  the  Aisne.  On  the  6th,  the 
army  advanced  toward  Laon,  but  halted  at  Corbeny. 
The  Russian  corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Worotizoff 
had  taken  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Craonne,  in  order 
to  give  time  to  Blucher  to  retire  from  Soissons  to  Laon, 
On  the  7th,  at  daybreak,  the  sanguinary  engagement 
of  Craonne  began :  after  a  fierce  contest  the  enemy 
were  driven  back  and  pursued  to  Laon,  but  Victor, 
Grouchy,  who  commanded  all  the  cavalry,  and  Nan- 
souty,  who  led  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  were  wounded. 
Just  after  this  battle,  intelligence  arrived  from  Cau*- 
laincourt  that  the  allies  peremptorily  insisted  on  tho 
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terms  of  France  retiring  within  her  ancient  liniits,  and 
required  an  answer  in  three  days.  "  If  I  am  to  receive 
a  flogging,"  said  Napoleon,  *'  it  is  not  my  business  to 
expose  myself  voluntarily  to  it  *  the  least  I  c^n  do  is  to 
have  it  applied  by  force."  He  sent,  therefore,  no  an- 
swer to  this  demand,  but  directed  Caulaincourtto  pro* 
long  the  negotiations  as  much  as  possible.  '. 

The  army  advanced  toward  Laon,  and  a  detachment 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Soissons  and  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Mortier,  who  had  not  crossed  the  Aisne. 
On  the  8th,  Flahaut  arrived  from  Lusigny  with  intel- 
ligence that  the  commissioners  had  separated  without 
anything  being  accomplished.  On  the  following  day, 
Blucher,  who  had  rallied  all  his  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians, and  had  beeti  joined  by  Bernadotte's  advanced 
guard,  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle  array  in  front  of 
Laon,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  peak :  Bulow's 
corps  was  in  the  centre,  Kleist's  and  Torek's  corps  on 
the  left,  and  Langeron's,'  Sacken's,  and  Winzingerode's 
on  the  right.  Napoleon's  army,  also,  was  arranged  for 
an  engagement  on  the  following  day :  Ney,  Mortier 
and  the  imperial  guard,  were  stationed  on  the  Soissons 
road,  and  Marmont,  who  had  crossed  the  Aisne  by 
Bery-au-bac,  halted  for  the  night  at  Corbeny,  and  de- 
bouched on  Laon  by  the  Rheims  road.  Orders  were 
issued  for  an  attack  at  daybreak  on  the  following  day, 
and  everything  indicated  a  sanguinary  and  decisive 
battle.  It  was  prevented  by  the  surprise  and  destruc- 
tion of  Marmont's  corps  by  the  Prussians  during  the 
night.  On  the  10th,  at  four  in  the  morning,  Napoleon 
had  drawn  on  his  boots  and  called  for  bis  horse,  when 
tivo  dragoons,  who  had  arrived  on  foot  in  the  greatest 
disorder^  were  brought  to  him.     They  stated  that  a 
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houra  had  been  made  on  MarmOnt's  bivouacs  during 
the  night;  that  the  marshal  was  either  killed  or  taken  ; 
and  that  everything  was  lost  in  that  quarter.  Napoleon 
ordered  all  his  officers  immediately  to  mount  their  hor- 
ses ;  and  some  rode  to  the  advanced-guard  to  suspend 
the  attack,  while  others  hastened  to  obtain  information. 
It  was  soon  ascertained  that,  though  Marmont  had  not 
been  killed,  his  entire  corps  had  been  cut  to  pieces  and 
dispersed  during  the  night,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
cannon  had  been  lost.  All  idea  of  a  battle  was  now  at 
an  end,  though  a  combat  took  place  in  the  village  of 
Clacy,  which  Charpentier's  division  held.  The  army 
retired  to  Soissons  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
10th,  and  Napoleon  passed  the  11th  and  12th  there 
in  providing  for  its  fortification  and  defence.  On  the 
night  of  the  12th-l 3th,  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
Russian  corpaof  Saint-Priest,  which  had  manoeuvred 
by  Chalons,  had  advanced  to  Rheims,  defeated  Co rbi- 
neau,  and  occupied  the  city^  Leaving  Mortier  at  Sois- 
sons, Napoleon  took  the  road  to  Rheims  on  the  13th, 
and  arrived  before  the  gates  the  same  evening,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  an  attack.  The  enemy  defended 
themselves  with  resolution  ;  and  the  engagement  lafeted 
the  whole  evening  and  part  of  the  night.  At  length  the 
enemy's  general  was  dangerously  wounded  and  carried 
off,  and  his  troops  retired.  Napoleon  entered  Rheims 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

But  the  occurrences  on  the  Seine  were  now  urgently 
demanding  the  emperor's  attention.  On  the  27th,  the 
very  day  on  which  he  had  set  out  for  the  north,  the 
allies  had  advanced  and  engaged  Macdonald  and  Oudi- 
not  at  Bar-sur-P Aube  -^  a  sanguinary  battle,  in  which 
Wittgenstein  and  Schwartzenberg  were  woutjJed,  but 
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which  resuhed  in  the  retreat  of  the  marshals  to  Trdyes. 
The  Austrian  army  then  made  a  general  movement 
forward  toward  Paris.  Macdonald  and  Oudinot  evac- 
uated Troyes  on  the  4th  of  March  :  they  attempted 
afterward  to  stop  the  enemy  at  the  passage  of  the  Seine 
at  Nogent,  but  there  existed  no  prospect  of  their  being 
able  to  check  their  progress.  Intelligence  of  the  alarm- 
ing movements  which  Schwartzenberg's  army  was  ma- 
king reached  Napoleon  at  Rheims ;  and  he  instantly 
resolved  to  march  across  the  country  and  debouch  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Leaving  Mortier  and  Marmont 
at  Soissons  and  Rheims,  with  orders  to  defend  the  road 
to  Paris,  foot  by  foot,  against  the  masses  of  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  Swedes,  that  were  pressing  upon  it,  he 
marched  with  Ney's  corps  and  the  guard,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  through  Epernay  and  La  Fere-Cham- 
penoise  to  Mery  and  Chatres  on  the  Seine,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  19th.  This  movement  would  have 
brought, him  upon  the  allied  rear;  but  intelligence  had 
reached  them  of  the  defeat  of  Saint-Priest  at  Rheims, 
and  of  Napoleon's  intention  to  return  to  the  Seine,  and 
they  had  immediately  fallen  back,  by  a  general  retreat, 
from  Provins,  Nogent,  and  Sezanne,  to  Troyes  and 
Arci^.  Thus  his  return  had  again  delivered  Paris; 
but  the  very  terror  which  his  presence  inspired,  had' 
defeated  his  object  of  taking  his  opponents  in  the  flank 
and  rear.  He  effected  a  junction  with  Macdonald 
and  Oudinot,  and  then  reascended  the  Aube  as  far 

as  Bar.;     ,    ,     . 

The  operations  of  Napoleon  had  now  shown  that,  so 
long  as  the  different  armies  of  invasion  acted  separately 
from  each  other,  it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  any  one 
of  them  from  reaching  his  capital.     A  council  of  the 
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nllied  sovereigns  confessed  a  conclusion  so  coinpli 
inentary  to  the  genius  of  their  opponent,  by  resolving 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Blucher  on  the  plains' of  Cha- 
lons, and  to  march  together  upon  Paris.     Schwartzen- 
berg  was  now  moving  by  Arcis  to  execute  this  ar- 
rangement, when  Napoleon  arrived  there  on  the  20th. 
Thinking  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  rear-guard  or  a 
detached  corps,  his  advanced-guard  became  engaged, 
and  a  heavy  cannonade  began.     He  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  sent  successively  for  all  his  troops; 
the  allies  augmented  their  forces  still  more,  and  Napo- 
leon found  that  he  had   their  whole  army  upon  his 
hands.    A  furious  engagement  of  artillery  ensued.    He 
was  personally  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.     En 
veloped  in   the  dust  of  cavalry  charges,  says  Baron 
Fain,    he  was  obliged  to  extricate  himself  sword  in 
hand  :  he  fought  several  times  at  the  head  of  his  escort, 
and  seemed  to  defy  the  perils  of  the  battle :  a  shell  hav- 
ing fallen  at  his  feet,  he  awaited  the  explosion,  and 
quickly  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  diibtand  smoke:  he 
was  thought  to  have  been  killed,  but  he  got  again  upon 
his  legs,  threw  himself  on  another  horse,  and  went  to 
expose  himself  once  more  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries. 
Rallying  under  the  walls  of  ArCis,  the  French  main 
lained  themselves  till  night  against  the  allied  army, 
which  surrounded  it  in  a  semicircle.     On  the  mornin£ 
of  the  21st,  another  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Aube, 
and  a  retreat  began.     The  action,  however,  was  re- 
newed along  the  whole  line  ;  but  such  was  the  vigor 
with  which  the  French  repelled  the  attack,  that  they 
succeeded  in  repassing  the  Aube  in  an  orderly  manner 
NapoleOn  then  abandoned  the  road  to  the  capital,  and 
directed  bis  retreat  toward  Vitry-le-Franqais  and  Saint- 
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Dizler,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  himself  upon  the  corn-* 
raunications  and  rear  of  the  two  great  armies. 

His  hope  was  to  draw  the  allies  away  from  Paris 
and  throw  them  into  a  new  system  of  operations.  This 
was  disappointed,  and  the  game,  which  his  profound 
combinations  had  so  wonderfully  protracted,  brought  to 
a  sudden  termination  by  the  bold  resolution  now  taken 
by  the  allies,  to  leave  Napoleon  and  advance  at  all 
risks  to  Paris.  On  the  23d,  when  Napoleon  was  at 
Saint-Dizier,  where  he  was  joined  by  Caulaincourt,  the 
congress  at  Chatillon  having  broken  up,  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenberg  approaching  one  another,  had  effected 
a  junction  between  Chalons  and  Arcis.  Mortier  and 
Marmont  having  marched  by  Chateau-Thierry  to  Fere- 
Champenoise,  to  communicate  with  Napoleon,  were 
there  defeated  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  thereafter 
thought  only  of  protedting  the  capital.  These  two 
marshals  fell  rapidly  back,  narrowly  escaped  being  cut 
off  at  Ferte-Gaucher  by  the  Prussian  corps  which  was 
marching  by  Soissons,  and  reached  the  city  on  the  28th. 
The  allies,  following  in  a  resistless  host,  beheld  the  walls 
of  the  capital  on  the  evening  of  the  29th.  A  brave  de- 
fence, however,  was  still  to  be  made;  but  the  battle  of 
Paris  on  the  30th,  and  the  surrender  of  the  city  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  will  be  more  fully  related  in 
the  life  of  Marmont. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28thi  the  intelligence  which 
Napoleon  received  at  Doulevent 'induced  him  to  return 
to  Paris.  If  the  city  could  hold  out  but  a  single  day, 
ne  might  fall  upon  the  rear  of^he  allied  armies  and 
relieve  the  capital.  Early  on  the  29th,  he  left  Doule- 
vent, and  arrived  at  Troyes  that  night,  the  imperia' 
guard  having  marched  fifteen  leagues  that  day.     Ftom 
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Doulevent,  where  he  received  fresh  intelligence,  he 
despatched  General  Dejean,  his  aide-de-camp,  to  an- 
nounce his  return  to  the  Parisians.  From  Troyes, 
fresh  messengers  were  sent  with  the  same  tidings.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th,  he  marched  with  his  guard  as 
far  as  Villeneuve-sur-Vannes,  and  then,  being  no  longer 
doubtful  about  the  security  of  the  road,  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  postchaise,  and  urging  the  postillions  with 
the  most  fiery  impatience,  he  advanced  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  In  changing  horses,  intelligence  was 
successively  received,  that  the  empress  and  her  son 
had  left  Paris,  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates,  and  that 
the  attack  had  commenced.  Napoleon  was  wild  with 
eagerness  to  arrive  within  his  capital.  At  ten  at  night, 
he  was  only  five  leagues  from  Paris  ;  but  at  Fromen- 
teau,  just  as  fresh  hofses  were  putting  to  the  chaise,  he 
learnt  that  all  was  overv  Paris*  had  just  surrendered  ; 
and  he  had  arrived  a  few  hours  too  late.  He  alighted 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  having  despatched 
Caulaincourt  with  full  powers  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  still  possible  for  him  to  interpose  in  the  treaty, 
waited  in  the  darkness,  with  a  few  attendants,  the  issue 
of  the  mission.  At  foqr  in  the  morning,  a  courier  ar- 
rived from  Caulaincourt  to  announce  that  no  hope 
remained :  the  capitulation  had  been  signed  two  hours 
after  midnight,  and  the  allies  were  to  enter  Paris  the 
same  morning.  Napoleon  immediately  turned  back, 
and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  March 
entered  Fontainebleay.  In  the  evening,  Moncey,  Le- 
febvre,  Ney,  Macdouald,  Oudinot,  Berthier,  Mortier, 
end  Marmont,  arrived  at  his  headquarters ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  assembled  around  Fontainebleau. 
On  the  31st,  at  noon,  the  emperor  Alexander  an^ 
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the  king  of  Prussia  entered  Paris;  and  on  the  1st  of 
/pril,  the  senate,  at  their  dictation,  established  the  pro 
visional  government.  Napoleon  still  had  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men  beside  him,  and  was  desirous  of 
marching  on  Paris ;  but  the  coldness  and  disinclination 
of  his  marshals  checked  and  paralyzed  his  efforts.  On 
the  following  day,  the  senatus  consultvm  was  adopted, 
dethroning  Napoleon  and  absolving  all  persons  from  al 
legiance  to  him.  On  the  4th  of  April,  Napoleon  exe- 
cuted an  act  of  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son.,  and  of  a 
regency  by  the  empress,  which  he:  sent  to  the  allies,  as 
!S  more  fully  related  in  the  life  of  Macdonald.  On  the 
same  night,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  defection  of 
Marmont  with  the  army  ;  which  seemed  to  render  the 
emperor's  position  hopeless,  and  to  place  him  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies.  But  his  spirit  and  his  hopes 
weie  not  yet  exhausted.  Soult's  army  at  Toulouse, 
Suchet's  from  Catalonia,  Augereau's  at  Lyons,  Eu- 
gene's in  Italy,  remained,  and  he  thought  of  combining 
them  in  one  mass  and  again  resuming  the  field.  The 
horrors  of  a  civil  war  were  then  depicted  to  him  by  tHe 
marshals  and  generals  around  him:  "Well,"  said  he, 
"if  I  must  renounce  the  hope  of  defending  France, 
does  not  Italy  offer  a  retreat  worthy  of  me  ?  Will  you 
follow  me  once  more  across  the  Alps?"  This  propo- 
sal was  received  in  profound  silence.  "If  at  this  mo- 
ment," says  Baron  Fain,  "  Napoleon  had  quitted  his 
saloon,  and  entered  the  hall  of  the  secondary  officers, 
he  would  have  found  a  host  of  young  men  eager  to 
follow  wheresoever  he  might  lead  them  :  but  a  step 
further,  and  he  would  have  been  greeted  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  by  the  acclamations  of  all  his  troops."  Napo« 
Icon  declared  that  he  had  been  subdued  less  by  hia 
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enemies  than  by  the  defection  of  his  friends.     On  the 
11th  of  April,  he  executed  an  unconditional  abdication, 
in  the  following  terms  :   "  The  allied  powers  having, 
proclaimed  that  the  emperor  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  emperor, 
faithful  to  his  oath,  renounces  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  and  declares  that  there 
is  no  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life,  which  he  is  not 
ready  to  make  for  the  interests  of  France."     This  was 
no  sooner  carried  by  Cdulaincourt  to  the  allies,  than 
Napoleon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  step  he  had 
taken,  and  despatched  courier  after  courier  to  recall  it 
But  it  was  too  late.     His  dignity,  however,  was  fully 
maintained  in  the  arrangements  which  followed ;  for  it 
was  by  a  treaty  with  the  allied  sovereigns  in  his  character 
of  emperor,  that  the  dispositions  were  made  by  which 
he  departed  for  Elba.    The  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  11th  of  April  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  both 
sides,  and  ratified  by  himself  on  the  13th.     It  was  stip- 
ulated by  this  treaty  that  the  emperor  renounced,  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  all  right  of  sovereignty  and 
dominion  over  the  French  empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  over  every  other  country ;  that  their 
majesties,  the  emperor  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa, 
should  retain  their  titles*  and  rank  during  life  ;  that  the 
isle  of  Elba,  adopted  by  his  majesty  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon as  his  place  of  residence,  should  form  during  his 
life  a  separate  principality,  to  be  possessed  by  him  in 
full,  sovereignty  and  property ;  and  that  he  should  re- 
ceive an  annual  revenue  of  two  millions  of  francs  in 
rent  charge  in  the  great 'book  of  France  ;  and  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  take  with  him  and  retain   as  his 
guard,  four  hundred  men.    Napoleoh  now  enjoined  bib 
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followers  to  submit  to  the  new  government — not  to  the 
provisional  government,  which  he  regarded  merely  as  a 
committee  of  traitors  and  factious  men,  but  to  the  Bour- 
bon family,  which  he  thenceforth  consented  to  acknowl- 
edge as  the  rallying  point  of  the  French  people. 

Fontainebleau  was  soon  nearly  deserted.  Commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns  were  to 
accompany  Napoleon,  and  eight  days  elapsed  before 
their  arrival.  Napoleon  passed;  the  time  nearly  alone. 
AH  had  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  new 
powers.  Marshals  of  his  appointment  —  dukes  of  his 
creation — ministers  of  state,  whom  he  had  raised  to 
distinction  —  friends,  whom  he  had  laden  with  benefits 
—  all  were  "  gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn.'*  Napo- 
leon, divested  now  of  power  and  influence,  had  with- 
drawn to  a  corner  of  the  palace,  and  only  now  and 
then  quitted  his  apartment  to  walk  in  the  garden. 
Whenever  he  heard  the  rolling  of  carriage-wheels  in 
the  courtyard,  he  would  inquire  whether  Berthier,  or 
some  of  his  old  ministers,  had  not  arrived  to  bid  him 
farewell.  He  fully  expected  that  there  were  some 
persons  who  would  render  himf^lhis  last  testimony  of 
attachment:  but  no  one  appeared.  Caulaincourt,  duke 
of  Vicenza,  and'Maret,  duke  of  Bassano,  were  the  only 
ministers  who  remained  with  him  and  treated  him  with 
respect  and  consideration. 

If  any  have  refused  the  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
conduct  of  Napoleon  in  his  days  of  gladness  and  tri- 
umph, none  can  withhold  their  respect  and  sympathy 
from  tke  stern  dignity  and  unabated  pride  with  which 
he  sustained  the  terrible  calamities  which  were  now 
precipitated  upon  him.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
Jie  fierce  vigor  with  which  he  met,  and  hurled  back. 
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the  shafts  of  insult  which,  in  the  hour  of  his  gloom 
were  showered  upon  him  by  "  senates  once  his  slaves." 
After  the  adoption  of  the  scnatus  consultum,  and  Mar- 
mont's  defection,  Napoleoii  published  an  address  to  the 
army,  which  contained  the  following  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  body  which  had  once  fawned  upon  him  with  so 
much  servility  : — 

**  The  senate  has  presumed  to  dispose  of  the  French 
government;  but  it  forgets  that  it  ovyes  to  the  emperor 
the  power  which  it  now  abuses.  The  emperor  saved 
one  half  of  the  members  of  the  senate  from  the  storms 
of  the  revolution  ;  he  raised  the  other  half  from  obscu- 
rity, and  protected  them  against  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  men  avail  themselves  of  the  articles  of  the 
constitution  as  grounds  for  its  subversion.  The  senate 
blushes  not  to  reproach  the  emperor,  unmindful  that) 
as  the  first  body  in  the  state,  it  has  participated  in  every 
public  measure.       *         *         *         *         * 

"  The  emperor  has  ever  been  accessible  to  the  remon- 
strances of  his  ministers,  and  he,  therefore,  expected 
from  them  the  most  complete  justification  of  the  meas- 
ures which  he  adopted.  If  public  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses received  the  coloring  of  enthusiasm,  the  emperor 
was  deceived  ;  but  those  who  held  this  language  must 
blame  themselves  for  the  consequences  of  their  flat- 
tery. *  *  *  So  long  as  fortune  continued  faithful  to 
their  sovereigti,  these  men  also  remained  faithful.  If 
the  emperor  despised  mankind,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done,  the  world  will  now  admit  that  it  was  not  without 
reason.  His  dignity  was  conferred  on  him  by  God  and 
the  people,  who  alone  can  deprive  him  of  it :  he  always 
considered  it  a  burden,  and  when  he  accepted  it,  it  was 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  able  adequately  to  sus- 
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lain  it.  The  happiness  of  France  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  the  emperor:  now  that  fortune 
frowns  on  him,  the  will  of  the  nation  only  can  induce 
him  to  retain  possession  of  the  throne.  If  he  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  he  voluntanly 
makes  the  last  sacrifice  for  France.  He  has,  therefore, 
sent  the  prince  of  the  Moskowa  and  the  dukes  of  Vi- 
cenza  and  Tarento  to  Paris,  to  open  the  negotiation. 
The  army  maybe  assured,  that  the  honor  of  the  empe- 
ror will  never  be  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of 
France."  t 

The  commissioners  of  the  allied  powers  arrived,  and 
the  20th  of  April  was  fixed  for  the  departure.  At  noon, 
the  travelling-carriages  drew  up  in  the  court  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  :  the  imperial  guard  formed  in  lines ;  and  at 
one  o'clock,  the  emperor  quitting  his  apartments,  passed 
through  the  thin  remains  of  what  once  had  been  the 
most  thronged  and  splendid  court  ih  Europe.  E^e  shook 
hands  with  them  all,  and,  hastily  descending  the  steps, 
passed  the  range  of  carriages,  and  approached  the  im- 
perial guard.  Indicating  by  a  gesture  that  he  desired 
to  speak  to  them,  silence  instantly  ensued  ;  and  amid 
the  profound  stillness  of  the  whole  assembly.  Napoleon 
spoke  as  follows  :  "Soldiers  of  my  old  guard!  I  bid 
you  farewell.  During  twenty  years  you  have  been  my 
constant  companions  in  the  walks  of  honor  and  glory. 
In  our  late  misfortunes,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  our 
prosperity,  you  invariably  proved  yourselves  models 
of  courage  and  fidelity.  With  such  men  as  you,  our 
cause  could  never  have  been  lost ;  but  a  prolonged 
civil  war  would  have  ensued,  and  the  miseries  of 
France  would  have  been  protracted.  I  have,  there- 
fore, sacrificed  all  our  interests  to  those  of  the  country 
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[  depart :  you,  my  friends,  will  remain  to  serve  Fran'je, 
whose  ^happiness  has  always  been  the  single  subject  of 
my  concern,  and  will  still  continue  the  only  object  of 
my  wishes.  Do  not  mourn  my  fate  :  if  I  consent  to 
live,  it  is  that  I  may  yet  contribute  to  your  glory.  I 
will  record  the  great  achievements  which  we  have  per- 
formed together.  Farewell,  my  companions  !  I  should 
desire  to  press  each  one  of  you  to  my  bosom  :  let  me, 
at  least,  embrace  your  standard  !"  General  Petit  then 
advanced  with  the  eagle  :  Napoleon  received  him  in 
his  arms,  and  kissed  the  standard.  The  deep  silence 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  occasional  sobs  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  emperor,  by  a  powerful  i effort,  subdued 
the  emotion  by  which  he  was  agitated,  and  then  added, 
in  a  firm  voice :  "  Once  more,  farewell,  my  old  com- 
rades!  Let  this  last  kiss  be  imprinted  on  all  your 
hearts !"  He  then  rushed  from  amid  the  group  that 
surrounded  him,  threw  himself  into  the  carriage  where 
General  Bertrand  had  already  taken  his  seat,  and  drove 
instantly  off  along  the  road  to  Lyons,  escorted  by  the 
troops. 

During  his  journey  to  Frejus,  the  emperor  met  with 
many  evidences  of  the  fickleness  of  jpopular  feeling; 
for  in  some  places  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  where 
fifteen  years  before  he  was  hailed  as  the  savior  of  the 
country.  In  a  moment  of  dejection,  he  said  :  "  I  now 
renounce  the  political  world  for  ever ;  I  shall  hence- 
forth feel  no  interest  about  anything  that  may  happen. 
[  will  devote  myself  to  science.  I  was  right,  never  to 
esteem  mankmd  :  but  France,  and  the  French  people 
— what  ingratitude!  I  am  disgusted  with  ambition, 
and  wish  to  rule  no  longer."  On  the  28th  of  April,  he 
sailed  for  Elba  in  an  English  frigate,  and  landed  soon 
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after  at  I^orto  Ferrajo.  By  a  singular  coincidence  irt 
tinne,  the  only  heart  in  the  world,  perhaps,  that  truly 
loved,  and  could  have  soothed,  the  fallen  emperor, 
ceased  to  beat,  at  the  period  when  all  for  which  he  sacri- 
ficed her  affection  was  snatched  from  his  possession  • 
the  empress  Josephine  died  at  Malmaison  on  the  28th 
of  May. 

In  March,  1815,  all  Europe  was  electrified  by  the 
intelligence  that  Napoleon  had  appeared  in  the  gulf  of 
St.  Juan,  on  the  1st,  and  was  marching  in  triumph  to 
Paris.  Accompanied  by  Bertrand,  Drouot,  and  Cam- 
bronne,  and  about  eleven  hundred  of  the  old  guard,  he 
had  landed  near  Cannes,  and  advanced  at  once  to  Gre- 
noble. Here,  on  the  7th,  he  was  met  by  a  considera- 
ble body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  General 
Marchand.  Advancing  in  front  of  them,  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  feeling,  "  Comrades,  do  you 
know  me  again  ?  Do  you  recognise  me,  my  children? 
I  am  your  emperor.  Fire  on  me,  if  you  wish ;  fire 
on  your  father :  here  is  my  bosom ;"  and  he  bared  his 
breast.  The  appeal  to  the  soldiers  of  Lodi  and  Aus 
terlitz  was  irresistible.  They  rushed  from  their  ranks 
exclaiming,  "Vive  notre  petit  Caporal !"  —  "Vive 
PEmpereur!" — they  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and 
embraced  his  knees  with  transports  of  joy.  He  entered 
Grenoble  in  triumph,  on  the  same  day.  This  was 
conclusive  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise  :  the  fate  of 
France  rested  with  the  army,  and  the  army  had  declared 
for  Napoleon.  At  Lyons,  the  troops  under  Ney  hailed 
the  return  of  their  old  master  with  enthusiasm.  The 
conduct  of  the  various  marshals  who  were  sent  to  op- 
pose, him,  will  be  related  in  the  lives  of  Ney,  Macdo- 
nald,  and  Soult.     On  the  19th,  the  king  left  Paris  for 
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Ghent;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  Na- 
poleon entered  the  Tuileries.  He  was  received  with  a 
delirium  of  joy  by  his  followers,  and  experienced  such 
evidences  of  affection  from  his  friends,  as  induced  him 
to  speak,  at  St.  Helena,  of  this  day  as  having  been  the 
most  delightful  of  his  life. 

Fouche  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  police  ;  Cam 
baceres  made  minister  of  justice  ;  Carnot,  minister  of 
the  interior ;  Caulaincourt,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ; 
Maret,  secretary  of  state ;  and  Davoust,  minister  of  war. 
Instantly  the  utmost  activity  began  to  prevail  in  every 
department.  The  allies  openly  prepared  for  another 
crusade  against  the  disturber  of  Europe  ;  and  he  saw 
that  the  appeal  to  arms  must  quickly  be  renewed.  He 
hoped  to  be  able  to  attack  the  English  and  Prussians 
before  the  more  distant  armies  of  Russia  and  Austria 
could  reach  the  scene.  With  incredible  industry  and 
vigor,  the  ranks  of  the  various  regiments  were  filled 
up  ;  the  artillery  was  reorganized  ;  military  supplies  of 
all  kinds  were  accumulated ;  arid  every  arrangement 
made  that  could  give  the  cause  of  the  emperor  one 
more  chance  in  the  field  of  battle.  No  part  of  the  life 
of  this  wonderful  person  will  be  regarded  by  posterity 
with  greater  wonder  and  admiration,  than  the  energetic, 
earnest,  and  laborious  "  hundred  days."  On  the  7th 
of  June,  the  emperor  set  out  to  take  command  of  the 
army. 

The  history  of  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  may  be 
read  at  large  in  the  life  of  Grouchy.  Napoleon,  after 
:he  defeat,  arrived  in  Paris  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  having  travelled  with  sucli  rapidity  a3 
to  be  the  first  authentic  messenger  of  the  disastrous  in 
lelligence. 
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His  prospects  of  power  and  greatness  were  novt 
extinguished  for  ever  :  not  even  a  hope  remained. 
Every  party,  but  especially  his  ancient  enemies  the 
Jacobins,  imperiously  demanded,  what  he  executed 
on  the  21st,  a  formal  abdication  :  "  My  political  Hfe," 
he  says,  in  that  document,  "  is  ended  ;  and  I  proclaim 
my  son,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  em- 
peror of  the  French."  He  immediately  retired  to  Mal- 
maison,  and,  leaving  there  on  the  29th  of  June,  reached 
the  harbor  of  Rochfort  on  the  3d  of  July.  On  the  13th, 
he  decided  to  throw  himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
British  government;  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  prince 
regent,  in  which  he  said  that,  like  Themistocles,  he 
came  to  seat  himself  by  the  hearth  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. "  I  put  myself,"  said  he,  "  under  the  protection 
of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  royal  highness, 
as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most 
generous  of  my  enemies."  On  the  14th  of  July,  he 
embarked  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  under  Captain 
Maitland's  command  ;  and  after  being  shown  for  a  fort- 
night to  the  British  people  in  Plymouth  roads,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Northumberland,  and  landed  at  St. 
Helena  on  the  16th  of  October. 

The  career,  of  which  the  gigantic  outline  has  thus 
been  hastilv  sketched,  was  now  terminated.  The  sun 
of  victory  and  empire,  which  had  once  gilded  the  world 
with  brightness  so  transcendent,  was  set  in  everlasting 
night.  The  few  years  that  prolonged  a  life,  whose 
light  was  gone  for  ever,  it  falls  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  work  to  trace.  In  storm  his  days  had  past , 
in  storm  they  closed. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1821,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremen- 
dous tempest,  which  shook  to  its  foundation  the  rocky 
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isle  In  which  he  lay,  the  elements  were  dissolved  whic 
had  held  together  upon  the  earth,  the  mightiest  intellect 
the  strongest  character,  and  the  most  imperious  spirit 
that  were  ever  joined  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Eve] 
at  that  last,  solemn  moment,  his  thoughts  were  with  th< 
battle  and  its  stern  interests :  the  last  words  that  fel 
from  the  lips  of  Napoleon  were,  "  Tete — armeeP^ 
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JEAN-BAPTISTE  JOURDAN. 

MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE. 

COUNT  JOURDAN. 

JhAX-BAPTisTE  JouRDAN,  the  SOD  of  Rocli  Jou^ 
dan,  a  surgeon  of  Limoges,  was  born  at  that  place  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1762.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  be*- 
came  a  soldier  at  the  depot  of  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  and 
thence  passed  into  the  regiment  of  Auxerre,  in  which 
situation  he  served  in;  America,  until  1782.  In  1791v 
at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  he  was  sent  to 
the  army  of  the  north,  and,  in  1793,  became,  succes- 
sively, general  of  brigade,  and  general  of  division.  In 
the  beginning  of  October,  Houchard,  having  been  dis- 
placed, tried,  and  executed,  Jourdan  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  north,  while  the  allies,  under 
Prince  Cobourg,  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mau^ 
beuge.  The  youthful  general  advanced  against  the 
enemy  with  great  vigor  and  skill,  defeated  them  at  the 
village  of  Wattignies,  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maubeuge,  and  to  re- 
treat. Early  in  the  May  of  the  following  year,  hovj^ 
ever,  he  was  superseded  by  Pichegru,  and  was  ordered 
to  proceed  with  a  corp^  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  re- 
inforce the  army  of  the  Moselle.  This  force,  amount- 
ang  in  all  to  forty  thousand  men,  he  led,  in  June,  to  the 
Sambre.  At  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse^  he  captured  Charleroi,  on  the  25th  of  June; 
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and,  on  ihe  26th,  gained  the  important  victory  of 
Fleurus,  which  led  to  the  speedy  evacuation  of  Flan- 
ders by  the  allies.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan  united  their  armies  at  Brussels.  On  the  18th 
of  September,  1794,  Jourdan,  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  attacked  Clairfait's  troops 
and  drove  them  from  all  their  positions  on  the  Meuse. 
The  French  pursued  them  beyond  the  Roer,  defeated 
them,  on  the  2d  of  October,  at  Ruremond,  and  drove 
them  entirely  beyond  the  Rhine.  Jourdan  entered 
Cologne  on  the  5th  of  October,  and,  on  the  4th  of  No^ 
vember,  captured  Maestricht,.  and  became  master  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  On 
the  6th  of  September,  1795,  Jourdan  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Neuwied  and  Dusseldorf,  and  soon  after  invested 
Mayence,  on  the  right  bank,  but  being  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  Clairfait,  in  the  fbllo wing  month,  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  and  recross  the  river. 

In  the  campaign  of  1796,  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse,  under  Jourdan,  crossed  again  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  Dusseldorf  and  Neuwied,  in  July, 
drove  Watersleben  across  the  Maine,  took  Frankfort, 
upon  which  he  levied  a  heavy  contribution,  and  ad- 
vanced along  the  river  toward  Bohemia,  occupying 
Wurtzburg,  Amberg,  and  Forchiem,  and  compelling 
Watfersleben  to  retire  behind  the  Raab,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  army  of  the  Rhine^  under  Moreau,  having 
crossed  at  Kehl,  followed  the  archduke  Charles  through 
ihfi  black  mountains,  across  the  Lech,  into  Bavana. 
The  Austrian  position  was  now  central  between  these 
two  armies,  and  the  archduke  Charles  took  advantage 
of  hie  situation  with  something  of  the  vigor  and  bril- 
liance which  Napoleon  so  often  displayed  in  similar  cir 
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cumstances.  Leaving  half  of  his  army  at  Neulurg, 
in  the  middle  of  August,  to  observe,  he  marched  with 
the  other  half,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand,  to  the  re- 
lief of  Watersleben,  whom  he  joined  on  the  Raab,  on 
the  20th.  With  this  united  force,  he  advanced  against 
Jourdan,  defeated  his  right  wing,  commanded  by  Ber- 
nadotte,  at  Amberg,  on  the  24th,  and  signally  routed 
the  whole  French  army,  at  Wurtzburg,  on  the  3d  of 
September,  pursued  them  with  irresistible  spirit,  and 
drove  them  behind  the  Rhine,  which  Jourdan  recrossed 
on  tl^e  20th,  at  Bonn  and  Neuwied,  having  lost  twenty 
thousand  men  during  this  retreat.  .  Jourdan,  finding 
that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  th^  generals  of  the 
army,  resigned  his  command,  and  Bournonville  suc^ 
ceeded  him.  Jourdan  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and,  in  1797,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of 
five  hundred,  and  was  twice  made  president  of  that 
body.  Toward  the  close  of  1798,  he  was  appointed 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Danube.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1799,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl 
and  Huningen,  and  advanced  into  Bavaria ;  he  passed 
the  Danube,  on  the  12th,  and  took  up  a  position  be- 
tween that  river  and  Lake  Constance,  with  his 
advanced  guard,  under  Lefebvre,  in  Ostrach,  his 
centre  at  Pfullendorf,  his  right  at  Barnsdorf,  and  his 
left,  under  St.  Cyr,  at  Mengen.  He  was  attacked  by 
the  archduke  Charles,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  March, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Stockach,  where,  on  the 
26th,  his  left,  under  St.  Cyr,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest, 
and  the  whole  army  completely  defeated.  Jourdan  im- 
mediately retreated,  tjirough  the  Black  Forest,  to  the 
Rhine,  which  he  recrossed  at  Old  Brissach  and  Kehl. 
In,  1800,  Jourdan  was  appointed  inspector-general 
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of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  governor-general  of  Pied- 
mont. Sixteen  years  afterward,  the  king  of  Sardinia 
sent  him  his  portrait,  as  an  approbation  of  his  conduct 
in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  In  1802,  he 
was  made  a  councillor  of  state,  and  general-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  Italy;  and,  in  1804,  he  was  created  a 
marshal  of  the  empire,  and  grand  eagle  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  In  1806,  he  passed  into  the  service  of  Jo- 
se])h  Bonaparte,  king  of  Naples,  and,  when  that  prince, 
in  1808,  exchanged  the  throne  of  Naples  for  that  of 
Spain,  Jourdan  became  the  major-general  of  his  arrtiies, 
and,  in  that  capacity,  made  the  campaign  of  1808  and 
1809,  in  the  peninsula.  On  the  morning  before  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  on  the  28th  of  July,  King  Joseph 
requested  the  opinions  of  Jourdan  and  Victor,  whether 
he  should  give  battle.  The  former  advised  him  to  de- 
cline an  engagement,  and  to  wait  the  result  of  Soult's 
operations  on  the  rear  of  the  English ;  Victor  advised 
an  immediate  attack:  and  the  result  proved  the  sdund- 
ness  of  Jourdan's  judgment.  In  1811,  Jourdan  was 
made  governor  of  Madrid.  In  October,  1812,  Jdseph 
offered  to  Jourdan  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
south,  after  Soult's  retirement  from  that  region,  but  he 
declined  the  perilous  honor :  and,  continued  with  the 
army,  under  Joseph,  until  the  rout  of  Vittoria,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1813,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  marshal's  baton,  which  was  captured  by  the 
eighty-seventh,  British  regiment.  In  1814,  having  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  king,  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Louis,  governor  of  the  fifteenth  military 
division^  and,  in  the  same  year,  was  made  a  count. 
CJpon  the  return  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  Jotirdan  was 
made  governor  of  Besan^on,  and  received  the  superior 
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command  of  the  sixth  military  division.  Aftei  the 
fatal  termination  of  Waterloo,  Jourdan  pronounced  in 
favor  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  and  received  the  patronage  of 
that  monarch.  Upon  Moncey's  refusal  to  preside  at 
the  trial  of  Ney,  Jourdan,  by  seniority,  succeeded  to 
that  post,  and  joined  in  acknowledging  the  incom- 
petency of  the  tribunal  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case. 
In  1816,  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  and,  in  1819, 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  seventh  military  division. 
In  1880,  he  was,  for  some  time,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  and  in  the 
same  year  governor  of  the  Invalides.  He  died,  at 
Paris,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1833,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Jourdan's  capacity,  as  a  general,  was  not  remarkable . 
"  the  emperor,"  says  O'Meara,  "  spoke  of  him  as  one, 
of  whose  military  abilities  he  had  a  poor  opinion.* 
But  his  spirit  and  daring  were  of  an  elevated  tone,  and 
he  was  ever  guided  by  noble  and  generous  sentiments. 
One  day,  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  took  up  a  political 
almanac,  containing  a  list  of  the  marshals,  whose  char- 
acters he  passed  in  review,  making  remarks  about  each. 
When  he  came  to  Marshal  Jourdan,  he  dwelt  for  some 
time  on  the  subject,  and  concluded  by  saying :  "  This 
is  one  who  has  assuredly  been  very  ill  treated  by  me ; 
it  was  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  he  would  be 
incensed  against  me,  but  I  have  learned,  with  pleasure, 
that  he  has  behaved  with  moderation  since  my  fall. 
He  has  given  an  example  of  that  elevation  of  mind 
which  serves  to  distinguish  men,  and  does  honor  to 
their  character.  However,  he  was  a  true  patriot,  and 
that  explains  many  things." 
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COUNT   SERRURIER. 


Conversing  once,  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  related 
an  anecdote  respecting  the  influence  of  what  might 
seem  an  untoward  chance,  in  elevating  the  destinies  of 
men.  "  Serrurier,  and  the  younger  Hedouville,  while 
journeying  on  footj  toward  Spain,  for  the  purpose  ot 
emigrating,  were  stopped  by  a  patrol.  Hedouville, 
being  the  younger  and  more  active  of  the  two,  cleared 
the  frontier,  thought  himself  very  fortunate,  and  past  a 
life  of  inaction  and  obscurity  in  Spain.  Serrurier,  com- 
pelled to  return  into  the  interier,  bewailed  his  unhappy 
fate,  and  became  a  marshal  of  France."  He  continued, 
however,  uninspired  by  the  energy  as  well  as  by  the 
principles  of  the  revolutionary  armies,  and,  at  last,  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  respectability  of  his  character  rather 
than  to  the  brilliance  of  his  services. 

John  Mathieu  Philibert  Serrurier,  was  born  at  Laon« 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1742.  He  became  lieutenant 
in  the  militia  of  Laon,  in  1755,  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Hanover,  in  1758 :  he  afterward  became  an 
ensign  in  Mazarin's  regiment  of  infantry,  and  served  in 
Germany,  in  1759  and  1760.  A  lieutenant  in  the 
regiment  of  Beauce  in  1767,  he  advanced  to  the  rank 
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of  captain  in  1782,  and  became  a  chevalier  of  the 
order  of  St.  Louis  in  the  same  year,  and  a  major  in 
1789  He  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
in  1793,  and  served,  in  the  following  year,  in  the  army 
of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  In  1795,  he  was  made  a  gen- 
eral of  division,  and  entered  the  army  of  Italy,  under 
General  Scherer.  He  here  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Loano^  by  which  Scherer  recovered  the 
positions  which  Kellermann  had  lost :  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1795,  Massena  and  Augereau  had  attacked 
the  enemy's  posts,  in  the  left  and  centre,  with  success, 
and,  on  the  24th,  S^rrurier,  "  who,  by  his  able  ma- 
noeuvres," says  Napoleon,  in  his  memoirs,  "  had  kept 
in  check  troops  which  were  double  the  number  of  his 
own,  without  sustaining  any  material  loss,"  advanced 
from  the  heights  of  Ormea,  and  drove  the  Piedmontese 
army  into  the  camp  of  Geva,  capturing  the  greater  part 
of  their  artillery,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  He 
continued  to  serve,  in  the  same  rank,  when  Napoleon 
took  command  of  the  army  in  March,  1796.  "  He  re- 
tained," says  Napoleon,  "  all  the  formality  and  strict- 
ness of  a  major ;  was  very  severe  in  point  of  discipline 
and  passed  for  an  aristocrat ;  in  consequence  of  which 
opinion,  he  ran  great  risks  in  the  midst  of  the  camps, 
especially  during  the  first  few  years."  Under  Napo- 
leon he  appears  to  greater  advantage,  than  in  any 
other  circumstances :  as  will  be  seen  in  the  account 
of  the  Italian  campaigns,  his  courage  chiefly  gained  the 
batile  of  Mondovi ;  his  rapid  march  from  Mantua,  se- 
cured the  battle  of  Castiglione ;  intrusted  with  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  he  displayed  much  vigilance  and  skill, 
and,  at  last,  had  the  honor  of  seeing  the  Marshal 
Wurmser,  and  his  staff,  file  off  before  him  at  the  sur- 
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render  of  the  city.  After  the  campaign  of  the  Taglia- 
mento,  he  had  the  honorable  commission  of  carrying  to 
the  directory  the  colors  taken  from  Prince  Gharles. 

During  the  campaign  in  Italy,  in  1799,  under  Sche- 
rer,  Serrurier  commanded  a  division  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  army ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  March,  having  crossed 
the  Adige,  at  Polo,  with  seven  thousand  men,  he  was 
attacked,  by  Kray,  near  Verona,  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  routed  with  a  loss  of  nearly  three  thousand 
men  killed  and  made  prisoners.  Soon  after,  Moreau 
succeeded  Scherer,  and  the  impetuous  Suwarrow  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  enemy.  On  the  night  of  the 
25th  of  April,  1799,  while  the  French  army  were  con- 
ceritrated  on  the  Adige,  Wukassowich  suddenly  passed 
at  Brivio,  and  Serrurier,  who  formed  the  extreme  left 
with  eight  thousand  men,  was  completely  surrounded 
and  cut  off  by  a  force  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
strong.  He  immediately  took  a  strong  position  at  Ver- 
derio,  determined  to  maintain  it  to  the  last  moment ; 
but,  being  assailed  on  all  sides,  and  seeing  no  possi- 
bility of  extrication,  he  surrendered,  on  the  26th,  with 
seven  thousand  men. 

On  the  formation  of  the  consular  government,  in  1799, 
Serrurier  became  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  was  elect- 
ed vice-president  of  it  at  thebegirining  of  1802,  and  pre- 
tor,  in  1803.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Hotel 
des  Livalides,  and  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  in  1804; 
and  became,  in  the  following  year,  grand-eagle  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  grand-dignitary  of  the  order  of  the 
crown  of  iron.  He  was  created  count,  in  1808 ;  and 
received,  the  next  year,  the  general  command  of  the 
natioHfal  guard  of  Paris.  In  1814,  he  was  made  a  peel 
ofi  France,  and  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis, 
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and,  in  1818,  received  the  grand-cross,  lie  died,  at 
Paris,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1819,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years.  "  Serrurier,'*  says  Napoleon, 
*'  was  a  brave  man,  of  great  personal  intrepidity,  but  not 
fortunate.  He  had  less  energy  than  Augereau  and 
Massena,  but  excelled  them  in  the  morality  of  his 
character,  the  soundness  of  his  political  opinions,  and 
the  strict  integrity  which  he  observed  in  all  his  inter- 
course." On  another  occasion  he  pronounced  him  an 
honest,  trusi-worthy  man,  but  an  indifferent  general 
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John  Lannes — the  romantic  heroism  of  whose  ear- 
ly career  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  "  The  Orlando  of 
ike  armijy^^  and  whose  later  achievements  raised  him 
into  the  first  rank  of  military  fame  —  was  the  son  of 
John  Lannes  and  of  Cecilia  Fouraignan,  his  wife,  and 
was  born  at  Lectoure,  the  11th  of  April,  1769.  He 
entered  the  army  as  sublieutenant  in  1792,  and  became 
successively  lieutenant,  captain,  and  major,  in  the  army 
of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  up  to  1795.  In  1796,  he  en- 
tered the  army  of  Italy.  It  was  at  the  village  of  Dego, 
during  the  battle  of  Millesimo,  on  the  14th  of  April  of 
that  year,  that  Lannes,  then  a  lieutenant-colonel,  first 
attracted  by  his  courage  and  daring  the  atteniion  of 
Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  colonel  on  the  spot.  At 
the  second  battle  at  the  same  village,  on  the  following 
day,  he  again  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
coolness.  During  that  campaign,  his  reputation  for 
gallantry  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  at  Lodi,  Bas- 
sano,  and  Governolo,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  still 
more  strikingly  at  Areola,  he  attracted  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  army  by  his  brilliant  and  reckless  daring 
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In  1797,  he  was  made  a  general  of  brigade,  and  ac- 
companied Napoleon  to  Paris,  and  shared  the  personal 
intimacy  and  constant  association  of  the  hero  of  Italy. 
He  was  one  of  the  four  persons  who  accompanied  Na- 
poleon in  February,  1798,  when  he  visited  the  coast  at 
Boulogne,  &c.,  to  examine  the  preparations  that  had 
been  made  for  the  invasion  of  England.  He  accompa- 
nied Napoleon  into  Egypt ;  and  though  his  impatient 
temper  and  frankness  led  him  at  times  into  intemperate 
exhibitions  of  disgust  at  the  service  to  which  the  army 
had  been  led,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir 
greatly  elevated  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  and  a  com- 
mander. In  1799,  he  was  created  a  general  of  divis- 
ion, and  returned  to  France  with  Napoleon.  At  the 
great  fete  of  the  20th  Pluviose  (10th  February,  1800), 
at  Paris,  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton, and  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  Aboukir,  Lannes 
was  honored  with  the  presentation  of  the  seventy-two 
flags  taken  from  the  Turks  in  that  engagement.  At 
the  head  of  a  great  detachment  of  cavalry,  he  proceeded 
in  company  with  Napoleon  to  the  hotel  of  the  Invalides, 
then  the  temple  of  Mars,  where  he  presented  the  flags 
to  the  minister  of  war  with  an  appropriate  discourse  : 
Berthier  made  a  reply,  and  M.  de  Fontanes  then  deliv- 
ered his  celebrated  eloge  on  Washington.  In  the  same 
year  Lannes  was  appointed  commandant  and  inspector 
of  the  consular  guard ;  and  when  the  army  of  reserve 
entered  Italy,  he  commanded  the  advanced-guard.  The 
operations  in  that  year  about  Milan,  under  Napoleon, 
in  which  Larines  won  his  marshal's  baton  and  his  duke- 
dom, afterward  conferred,  derive  so  great  a  share  of 
their  glory  from  the  military  genius  of  this  youthful 
soldier,  who  now  rose  to  the  highest  rank  of  merit  and 
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fame,  that  the  campaign  of  Marengo  is  properly  intro 
duced  in  this  place. 

1 

*  CAMPAIGN    OP    MARENGO. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  18,00,  the  republic  having 
then  two  armies  in  the  field  engaged  against  Austria, 
one  in  Germany  and  the  other  in  Italy,  the  formation 
of  an  army  of  reserve  in  France,  which  might  act  in 
support  of  either  of  the  others,  was  decreed  by  the  con- 
suls ;  and  as  the  civil  character  of  these  magistrates  was 
incompatible  with  military  powder,  the  command-in-chief 
was  given  nominally  to  Berthier,  minister  of  war,  who 
set  out  from  Paris  to  take  the  head  of  the  army  on  the 
2d  of  April.  To  prevent  the  alarm  of  Austria  from 
being  excited  by  these  new  levies.  Napoleon  determined 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  the  enemy  should  belipve 
that  the  pretence  of  forming  this  army  was  a  mere  de- 
vice to  impose  upon  the  world.  Accordingly,  while 
the  formation  of  this  corps  was  announced  with  great 
parade,  it  was  declared  on  all  occasions  that  its  point 
of  concentration  was  Dijon.  The  foreign  spies  hastened 
thither,  and  found  there  but  five  or  six  thousand  con- 
scripts and  retired  soldiers,  many  of  them  maimed,  and 
half  the  number  unclothed.  The  contrast  between  this 
exhibition  and  the, magnificent  language  which  the  first 
consul  took  care  to  employ,  excited  ridicule  throughout 
the  continent.  "  The  French,"  it  was  said,  "seek  to 
dupe  us  ;  they  wish  to  make  us  realize  the  fable  of  the 
dog  who  dropped  his  prey  for  the  shadow."  Europe 
was  full  of  caricatures  :  one  of  these  represented  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  an  invalid  with  a  wooden 
leg,  and  under  which  was  written,."  Bonaiforte's  army 
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of  reserve?'*  Meanwhile,  the  real  army  of  reserve  was 
secretly  collecting  in  a  great  number  of  distinct  places, 
ready  to  be  marched  upon  the  point  of  rendezvous  at 
the  shortest  notice.  It  had  been  Napoleon's  origina* 
plan  to  lead  the  army  into  Germany,  and  to  co-operate 
with  Moreau  in  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the  heart  of 
the  Austi'ian  monarchy;  but  the  jealousy  of  tliatcom 
mander,  and  the  disasters  which  had  been  met  with  in 
Italy,  determined  the  direction  of  his  interference  to  the 
latter  country.  In  April,  Melas,  the  Austrian 
general-in-chief,  had  overrun  and  occupied  all 
Piedmont  and  Sardinia  :  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
were  engaged,  under  Ott,  in  besieging  Massena  in 
Genoa  ;  another  large  body  under  Elnitz,  were  press- 
ing Suchet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Var  ;  while  the  residue, 
not  exceeding  in  all  eighteen  thousand  men,  were  around 
Turin  and  in  the  neighboring  cities.  Switzerland,  at 
this  time  in  possession  of  the  French,  gave  them  the 
advantage  of  a  very  advanced  and  central  position  ;  and 
Napoleon,  with  that  union  of  brilliant  invention  and  prcb- 
found  science  which  marked  the  great  conceptions  of 
his  mind,  formed  the  design  to  penetrate  into  Italy  upon 
the  rear  of  Melas,  get  upon  the  line  of  his  communica- 
tions, and  cut  him  off  from  Austria  :  then  he  would  be 
obliged  to  fight  with  his  back  toward  France,  and  un 
der  circumstances  in  which  defeat  would  be  utter  ruin, 
while  Napoleon,  if  worsted,  had  his  communications 
uninterrupted.  Such  a  movement,  also,  would  deliver 
Suchet,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  or  else  compel 
Melas  to  fight  with  a  very  inferior  force.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  this  felicitous  design,  Moncey,  with  sixteen 
thousand  men  detached  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
was  to  cross  Mont  St.  Gothard,  and  descend  by  Lake 
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Magglore,  forming  the  left  wing  of  the  army ;  General 
Thureau,  commanding  in  the  Alps,  was  to  cross  Monl 
Cenis,  and  form  the  right  wing ;  while  the  centre,  un- 
der the  first  consul,  was  to  pass  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
and  advance  to  Milan.  Thus  sixty  thousand  men  would 
suddenly  appear  in  Lombardy,  in  the  rear  of  Melas'a 
positions  in  Piedmont.  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  the 
various  corps  from  La  Vendee,  from  Paris,  and  from 
various  other  points,  forming  the  true  army  of  reserve, 
concentrated  about  Geneva  and  Lausanne  :  about  two 
Vnillions  of  rations  of  biscuits,  prepared  at  Lyons,  were 
despatched  to  Villeneuve  on  the  lake* 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1800,  the  first  consul  left  Paris, 
reviewed  the  mock  army  at  Dijon,  arrived  at  Geneva,  on 
the  8th,  where  he  was  visited  by  Necker,  and,  on  the 
13th,  reviewed  at  Lausanne  the  real  vanguard  of  the 
army,  commanded  by  General  Lannes,  and  consisting 
of  six  regiments  of  chosen  and  experienced  troops. 
This  corps,  followed  by  other  divisions,  having  among 
their  commanders,  Victor  and  Murat,  and  forming  in 
all  an  army  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  moved  then  at 
once  upon  St.  Pierre,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  crossing.  In  transporting 
the  artillery,  the  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces,  and, 
together  with  the  ammunition,  put  into  prepared  cases, 
were  placed  upon  mules  ;  and,  the  guns  were  fastened 
by  their  trunnions,  into  a  hundred  trunks  of  trees  which 
had  been  hollowed  out  for  the  purpose,  and  these  were 
dragged  with  ropes  by  the  soldiers.  Two  half  com- 
panies of  artillery  artificers  were  stationed  at  St.  Pierre 
and  St.  Remi,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  either 
side,  to  dismount  and  remount  ihe  carriages;  and,  so 
ably  wore  all  these  arrangements  cnrried  out  unde  Mai^ 
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mom,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  that  no  delay  wa3 
occasioned  in  the  march  of  the  army.  Napoleon  slept 
at  the  convent  of  St.  Maurice,  on  the  16th  of  May,  and 
the  whole  army  passed  the  St.  Bernard,  on  the  17th, 
18th,  19th,  and  20th,  about  ten  thousand  passing  each 
day;  Napoleon  himself  crossed  on  the  20th.  The  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  Lannes,  having  passed  Aosta, 
reached  Chatillon  on  the  17th,  where  it  routed  an  Aus- 
trian corps  of  four  tht^usand  men ;  and,  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  passage  seemed  overcome,  when  the 
army  was  checked  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Bard.  This 
fortress  is  situated  between  Aosta  and  Ivrea,  on  a  hil- 
lock, in  the  interval  botwoen  two  mountains  ;  and,  the 
only  passage  lay  through  \he  town  of  Bard,  which  is 
walled,  and  is  commanded  hv  the  fire  of  the  fort.  The 
whole  army  was  brought  to  a  stand  ;  Napoleon  repaired 
to  the  spot,  and,  mounting  the  rock  Albaredo,  upon 
the  left  mountain,  reconnoitred  tht  place  and  discovered 
that  the  town  itself, might  be  taken.  Accordingly,  at 
night,  on  the  25th,  Dufour,  with  a  de mi-brigade,  scaled 
the:  wall  and  got  possession  of  the  town  ;  the  fort  kept 
up  a  fire  of  grape-shot  during  the  ni^ht,  but,  at  length, 
from  consideration  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  de- 
sisted. The  infantry  and  cavalry  then  psissed,  one  by 
one,  along  the  path  which  Napoleon  had  « limbed,  and 
which  was  accustomed  to  be  used  only  by  goat-herds ; 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  engineers  secured  the  passage 
of  the  guns.  During  the  night,  the  road  through  the 
town  was  covered  with  litter,  and  the  pieces,  concealed 
under  straw  and  branches,  were  dragged  b)  the  men, 
with  ropes,  in  profound  silence  ;  and  the  whole  aitillery 
ha/1  thus  passed  within  pistol-shot  of. the  fort,  whii.^  uie 
officer  in  command  of  it  wrote  to  Melas,  that  b'    ^oM 
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seen  thirty  thousand  men,  and  three  or  four  thousand 
horses,  and  a  numerous  staff,  pass  the  fort,  but,  that  he 
might  rely  upon  it,  not  a  single  gun  should  go  by.  On 
the  24th,  Lannes,  with  the  vanguard,  arrived  before 
Ivrea,  routed  a  body  of  five  thousand  Austrians  there, 
and  drove  them  upon  Romano,  where  they  took  up  a 
position  to  cover  the  Turin,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Austrian  army.  On  the  26th,  Lannes  again  attacked 
this  force,  overthrew,  and  drove  them  upon  Turin,  and 
advanced  to  Chivasso,  on  the  Po,  where  the  vanguard 
was  reviewed  and  harangued  by  Napoleon,  on  the  28th. 
The  whole  army,  with  its  artillery,  arrived  at  Ivrea,  on 
the  26th  and  27th.  To  deceive  Melas,  some  demon- 
strations were  made  of  a  design  to  pass  the  Po  at  Chi- 
vasso, and  then  the  army  moved  down  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po,  to  seize  Milan,  and  other  cities  of  Lombardy. 
On  the  31st,  Napoleon  moved  rapidly  upon  the  Tes- 
sino,  which,  after  a  warm  engagement,  by  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Gerard,  with  an  Austrian  corps  of  observation,  on 
the  left  bank,  was  passed  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  June,  the 
first  consul  entered  Milan  amid  the  unbounded  aston- 
ishment and  delight  of  the  inhabitants,  and  immediately 
invested  the  citadel.  On  the  30th  of  May,  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  Lannes,  made  a  forced  march  on 
Pavia,  which  they  entered  on  the  1st  of  June.  On  the 
4th,  Duhesme's  division  entered  Lodi,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  occupied  Cremona,  and  soon  after  arrived 
at  Mantua.  On  the  27th  of  May,  Murat  had  advanced 
to  Vercelli,  and,  on  the  6th,  he  arrived  before  Placenza, 
and  seized  the  tete-dupont,  and  the  boats  at  that  place. 
Napoleon  remained  at  Milan  from  the  2d  to  the  8th  of 
June,  during  which  time,  Moncey's  corps  of  fifteen 
thoiisand  men,  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  had 
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reached  Belinzona  on  the  31st  of  May,  arrived,  and 
were  reviewed  by  him :    he  then   set  off  for  Pavia, 
which  he  entered  on  the  9th  of  June.     Meanwhile, 
Melas,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  Napoleon's  designs  upon 
Italy,  had  issued  orders  for  all  the  forces  in. Piedmont 
to  concentrate  around  Turin.     Elnitz  broke  up  from 
the  Var,  about  the  27th  of  May :  and,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  the   garrison  at    Genoa   capitulated,  by  which 
Ott's  division  was  set  at  liberty :  these  all  hastened  to 
join  Melas.     On  the 'other  hand,  Suchet's  division,  and 
the  garrison  of  Genoa,  under  Massena,  which  amounted 
to  nine  thousand  men,  and,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  were  to  be  conducted  to  Voltri  and  An- 
tibes,  were  now  at  liberty  to  co-operate  with  Napoleon. 
On  the  northwest,  General  Tureau,  having  taken  pos- 
session of  Mount  Cenis,  on  the  22d  of  May,  occupied 
a  position  between  Susa  and  Turin :  and,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  Fort  Bard,  which  had  been  invested  by  Cha- 
bran's  division,   surrendered.     About  the  same  time, 
Melas  abandoned  Turin,  and  appeared  to  be  about  ta- 
king position  at  Alessandria.    Napoleon  then  proceeded 
to  concentrate  the  various  divisions  on  Stradella,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  to  cut  off  Melas  from  the  road  to 
Mantua.     On  the  7th,  Murat  passed  the  Po,  at  Nocetta, 
and  entered  Placenza;  on  the  next  day  he  defeated  an 
Austrian  corps  which  had  been  sent  to  attack  him,  and 
made  two  thousand  prisoners,  and  then  moved  upon 
Stradella.     On  the   6th,  Lannes,  with  the  advanced- 
guardi  moved  from  Pavia  to  cross  the  Po  at  Belgio- 
joso;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  when  the  van 
and  a  part  of  the  main  army  had  crossed,  the  Austrian 
vanguard  attacked  them  and  were  routed,  and  Lannes, 
at  night,  took  up  a  posidon  bpfo^e  Casteggio  and  Mon- 
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tebello,  which  the  Austrian  army,  commanded  by  Gen* 
eral  Ott,  now  occupied.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
Lannes,  in  position,  with  eight  thousand  men,  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  an  Austrian  force  of  thirty 
battalions,  or  eighteen  thousand  men,  Ott's  grenadiers, 
the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  forming  part  of  it.  As 
Victor's  division,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  was  not 
more  than  three  leagues  off,  and  might  be  expected 
soon  to  arrive,  Lannes  had  no  inducement  to  attack, 
but  received,  with  ready  spirit,  the  battle  which  the 
Austrian  commander  brought  on  at  daybreak.  Or- 
dering Watrin  to  maintain  the  centre,  on  the  road  to 
Tortona,  where  the  enemy's  attack  began,  he  advanced 
against  a  heavy  fire  to  turn  the  heights  on  which  their 
right  rested,  but  after  carrying  them  in  the  first  instance, 
he  was  driven  back  by  some  troops  which  Ott  brought 
up.  "  The  battle  was  bloody,"  says  Napoleon,  in  his 
memoirs;  "Lannes  covered  himself  with  glory;  his 
troops  performed  prodigies  of  intrepidity."  About  mid- 
day, a  part  of  Victor's  division  reached  the  field ;  the 
contest  was  renewed  against  the  centre  and  Austrian 
right,  with  brilliant  success,  until  Ott,  feeling  the  im- 
portance of  the  engagement,  advanced  all  his  res*irves 
and  again  repulsed  the  French  columns.  The  Aus- 
trians  fought  desperately ;  they  were  still  proud  of  the 
successes  which  they  had  obtained  in  the  previous  cam- 
paign, and  they  felt  that  their  situation  laid  them  under 
a  necessity  to  conquer.  "  In  my  division,"  said  Lan- 
nes, afterward,  "  the  bones  were  cracking  like  a  shower 
of  hail  falling  on  a  sky-light."  At  length,  tne  arrival 
of  the  rest  of  Victor's  division  gave  the  French  a  de- 
cided superiority,  and  the  enemy  retreated.  Napoleon, 
in  his  memoirs,  has  generously  giver  to  his  generals  all 
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the  glory  of  this  gallant  success.  "  The  first  consul," 
he  remarks,  '*  on  hearing  of  the  enemy's  attack  on  the 
French  vanguard,  immediately  hastened  to  the  field ; 
but,  by  the  time  he  reached  there,  the  victory  had  been 
gained  :  the  enemy  had  lost  three  thousand  killed,  and 
six  thousand  prisoners.  The  field  of  battle  was  entirely 
strewn  with  the  dead.  General  Lannes  was  covered 
with  blood :  the  troops,  conscious  that  they  had  be- 
haved well,  though  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were  intox- 
icated with  joy."  The  confidence  inspired  by  this 
well-won  victory  at  the  onset,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
unflinching  courage  with  which  the  same  troops  sus- 
tained the  onset  at  Marengo;  and  Lannes's  merit  was 
remembered  and  perpetuated  in  the  ducal  title  which 
he  afterward  received. 

Meanwhile,  intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  fall 
of  Genoa ;  and  no  special  cause  for  haste  now  existing, 
Napoleon  remained  in  position  at  Stradella  on  the  10th 
11th,  and  12th,  securing  his  retreat  by  two  bridges 
across  the  Po.  He  sent  messengers,  also,  to  Suchet, 
who  had  now  resumed  the  offensive  against  Elnitz,  and 
had  been  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Genoa  at  Voltri,  to 
march  upon  the  Scrivia  by  the  pass  of  Cadibona.  On 
the  11th,  Desaix,  with  his  aides-de-camp,  Rapp  and 
Savary,  having  just  returned  from  Egypt,  and  per- 
formed quarantine  at,  Toulon,  arrived  at  headquarters 
at  Montebello.  Of  all  the  military  companions  and  fol- 
lowers by  whom  Napoleon  was  surrounded,  he  spoke 
of  none  with  so  much  regard  and  respect  as  of  Desaix. 
He  immediately  gave  him  command  of  the  divisions 
of  Boudet  and  Monnier.  Melas's  headquarters  at  this 
time  were  at  Alessandria,  and  there  seemed  to  be  three 
courses,  open  to  him,  any  one  of  which  he  might  pursue 
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He  might  advance  and  give  battle ;  he  might  cross  the 
Po  above  the  Sesia,  pass  the  Tessino  rapidly,  and  reach 
Milan  by  a  shorter  way,  before  Napoleon  could  arrive 
there ;  or  he  might  retire  upon  Genoa  and  the  English 
squadron  under  Lord  Keith,  which  was  in  that  bay. 
Napoleon's  plans  had  to  be  made  in  reference  to  all 
these  contingencies.  To  meet  the  first,  General  La- 
harpe,  who  formed  part  of  the  force  which  Moncey  had 
conducted  into  Italy,  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  line  of 
the  Tessino  with  ten  thousand  men,  which  would  at 
least  be  sufficient  to  delay  the  enemy  till  Napoleon 
could  recross  the  Po  and  appear  before  Milan.  The 
manoeuvres  which  were  then  directed,  of  the  several 
divisions  under  Napoleon's  immediate  command,  had 
reference  to  the  twofold  object  of  intercepting  Melas's 
march  toward  the  south,  if  he  should  attempt  such  a 
movement,  and  of  receiving  battle,  if  he  should  advance 
to  deliver  it.  On  the  12th,  the  French  army  advanced 
to  the  Scrivia :  Lannes,  with  the  divisions  of  Watrin 
and  Mainoni,  forming  the  right  wing,  was  at  Castel-* 
Nuovo ;  Desaix,  with  the  divisions  of  Boudet  and  Mon- 
nier,  formed  the  centre  at  Ponte-Curone ;  Victor,  at  the 
head  of  the  divisions  of  Gardanne  and  Chambairhae 
was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scrivia,'  in  advance  of  Tor- 
tona ;  the  cavalry,  under  Murat,  wlere  between  Ponte- 
Curone  and  Tortona,  with  a  vanguard  beyond  Tortona 
under  Kellermann  ;  and  headquarters  were  at  Voghera. 
On  the  13th,  at  daybreak.  Napoleon  passed  the  Scrivia: 
the  light  cavalry  traversing  the  immense  plain  of  Ma- 
rengo, found  no  enemy,  and  it  was  confidently  conclu- 
ded that  Melas  had  retired  to  Genoa.  Desaix,  with 
Boudet's  division,  was  pushed  forward  upon  the  ex- 
treme right,  with  orders  to  observe  the  high  road  lead- 
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ing  from  Novi  to  Alessandria ;  Lannes  advanced  to  a 
position  near  Marengo ;  Victor  entered  Marengo,  and 
sent  scouts  to  the  Bormida,  who  reported  no  intelli- 
gence of  the  Austrian  army ;  and  Napoleon  feared  that 
they  had  escaped  him.  He  himself,  in  the  evening  of 
the  13th,  set  out  to  return  to  Voghera  to  receive  intel- 
ligence ;  but  the  Scrivia  having  suddenly  swollen  too 
much  to  allow  a  passage,  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Torre-di-Garofalo,  between  Tortona  and  Alessandria^ 
and  there  passed  the  night.  During  this  time,  Melas, 
after  being  distracted  by  a  variety  of  counsels,  had  de- 
cided to  advance  and  meet  Napoleon  in  the  great  plain 
of  Marengo,  a  situation  well  adapted  to  the  action  of^ 
the  numerous  Austrian  cavalry ;  and  accordingly,  at 
daybreak  on  the  14th,  the  Austrians,  amounting  in  all 
to  thirty-one  thousand  men,  and  comprising  twenty 
thousand  infantry,  seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  defiled  by  the  three  bridges- 
of  the  Bormida,  and  advanced  with  impetuosity  upon, 
the  village  of  Marengo^  The  whole  French  army  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Scrivia  amounted  to  twenty-nine 
thousand,  and  the  positions  of  the  various  corps  on  the- 
morning  of  the  14th  were  as  follows  :  Victor,  with  the 
divisions  of  Gardanne  and  Chambairhac,  the  former  of 
six  battalions,  the  latter  of  twelve,  and  together  amount- 
ing to  nine  thousand  men,  occupied  the  village  of  Ma- 
rengo, the  former  division  being  advanced  in  front  of 
the  village  ;  Lannes,  with  Watrin's  division  of  five  thou- 
sand men  in  twelve  battalions,  was  a  little  in  the  rear  of, 
the  right  of  Marengo ;  Desaix,  with  Boudet's  division  of 
five  thousand,  was  on  the  road  to  Novi ;  and  Napoleon,, 
with  the  reserves,  comprising  Monnier's  division  of  foui 
thousand  men  in  eight  "battalions,  which  were  composedi 
Vol.  I.— 27 
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of  the  brigades  of  Cara  St.  Cyr  and  Shilt,  togetbe» 
with  tlie  battalion  of  the  infantry  consular  guard  of  eight 
hundred  grenadiers,  commanded  by  Soules,  and  the 
cavalry  guard  of  four  hundred  under  Bessieres,  was  tt 
Torre-di-Garofalo ;  while  the  cavalry,  under  Murut, 
consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Kellermann,  ChampeauXj 
and  Rivaud,  and  amounting  to  about  three  thousand, 
were  ready  to  act  wherever  their  presence  might  b^ 
most  required. 

The  attack  on  Marengo  began  with  great  fury  at  an 
early  hour :  Gardanne's  brigade  was  driven  into  the 
village,  and  an  unequal  contest  sustained  by  Victor  for 
several  hours,  until  his  division,  being  broken  and  thrown 
into  disorder,  retired  in  confusion  across  the  plains  to 
San  Juliano,  raising  the  cry  of  "  Tout  est  perdu  !" 
Lannes,  on  the  right,  behind  Marengo,  gained  some 
slight  advantage ;  but  when  Melas,  with  the  Austrian 
centre,  established  himself  in  Marengo,  Lannes  being 
exposed  on  the  left,  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  Mean- 
while, Napoleon,  as  soon  as  he  became  apprized  that 
Melas  was  advancing  to  give  battle,  sent  orders  to  De- 
saix,  who  was  half-a-day's  march  off  to  the  left,  to  return 
with  haste  to  San  Juliano  ;  and  he  himself  advanced 
with  the  reserves  into  the  plain.  It  was  about  ten 
o'clock  when  he  appeared  between  San  Juliano  and 
Marengo  :  Victor's  division,  on  the  left,  were  fleleing 
in  disorder  across  the  interval  between  the  villages  ; 
Lannes's  corps,  drawn  up  in  squares 'cTi  echelon,  were 
veiy  slowly  retreating,  with  admirable  order  and  cool- 
ness, while  Kellermann  and  Champeaux  were  covering 
them,  as  ably  as  possible  from  the  charges  of  the  Aus- 
trian cavalry.  The  spectacle  of  Napoleon  surrounded 
oy  his  staff,  and  two  hundred   horse-grenadiers  with 
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their  high  fur-caps,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  leinbpired 
the  courage  of  the  fugitives,  and  they  rallied  upon  the 
village  of  San  Juliano.  Napoleon  immediately  directed 
the  brigade  of  Cara  St.  Cyr  of  five  battalions,  belonging 
to  Monnier's  division  of  reserve  upon  the  extreme  rights 
to  Castel-Ceriolo,  to  outflank  the  entire  left  of  the  ene-^ 
my :  he  then  despatched  the  infantry  guard  of  eight 
hundred  grenadiers,  to  occupy  a  good  position  about 
five  hundred  toises  to  the  right  of  Lannes,  while  with 
Shilt's  demi-brigade  he  himself  advanced  to  support 
Lannes.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon Desaix's  corps  arrived,  and  Napoleon  ordered 
him  to  take  position  on  the  road  in  front  of  San  Juliano. 
Melas,  believing  the  victory  gained  and  being  extreme- 
ly fatigued,  returned  to  Alessandria  about  two  o'clock, 
leaving  Zach,  the  chief  of  his  staffj  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit. Napoleon  presently  rode  up  to  Desaix  :  "  Well," 
said  the  latter,  "  affairs  are  going  on  badly;  the  battle  is 
lost :  I  can  only  secure  the  retreat.  Is  this  not  so  ?" 
'Quite  the  reverse,"  replied  the  first  consul;  "  to  me 
the  result  of  the  battle  has  never  for  a  moment  been 
doubtful-  Those  masses  which  you  see  in  disorder  on 
your  right  and  left,  are  marching  to  form  themselves  in 
your  rear.  The  battle  is  gained."  *  Instant  measures 
were  *aken  to  give  effect  to  this  view.  All  the  cavalry 
of  th«5  army  were  concentrated  in  advance  of  San  Juli- 
ano ;  Lannes's  and  Victor's  corps  were  re-formed  on 
the  right ;  and  Desaix,  with  Boudet's  division,  took 
position  on  their  left.  Napoleon  rode  along  the  line, 
and  called  out,  "  Soldiers !  we  have  now  retired  far 

•  This  is  the  version  of  the  conversation  given  by  Napoleon  to  Las 
Cases  at  St.  Helena :  Bourrienne  represents  Desaix  as  saying  to  Napo- 
.eon,  that  cne  battle  had  been  lost,  but  that  time  enough  remained  to  gaii 
another. 
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enough :  you  know  that  I  am  always  in  the  habit  of 
Bleeping  on  the  field  of  battle."  This  inspired  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm,  and  the  battle  recommenced  with 
great  ardor.  The  enemy's  tirailleurs  were  speedily 
driven  back  upon  their  centre  ;  but  a  formidable  "^col- 
umn  of  six  thousand  Austrian  grenadiers  advanced  upon 
the  left,  and  reached  the  village  of  San  Juliano.  -Na- 
poleon sent  orders  to  Desaix  to  charge  this  corps :  the 
latter  immediately  advanced  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
troopers,  but  just  as  he  had  given  the  word  to  charge,- 
he  was  shot  in  the  breast  by  a  ball,  and  soon  after  ex- 
pired. "  Tell  the  first  consul,  that  my  only  regret  in 
dying  is,  that  I  have  not  yet  done  enough  to  live  in  the 
memory  of  posterity,"  were  the  last  words  of  that  gal- 
lant spirit,  of  whom  Napoleon  said,  that  he  was  the  man 
whom  he  esteemed  most  worthy  of  being  his  lieutenant. 
The  terrible  column  still  pressed  on ;  but  they  had  by 
this  time  advanced  so  far,  that  their  flank  was  even  with 
the  French  cavalry  in  the  centre.  Kellermann* saw 
the  auspicious  moment,  and  at  the  head  of  eight  hun- 
dred heavy  horse  charged  furiously  through  the  middle 
of  the  left  flank.  The  column  thus  severed  in  the 
midst  fell  into  disorder,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  dis- 
persed. General  Zach  and  all  his  staff  being  made  pris- 
oners. This  charge  of  Kellermann's  decided  the  day 
Lannes's  and  Victor's  corps  advanced  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity,  and  after  a  severe  engagement,  retook  Ma- 
rengo: on  the  right,  Cara  St.  Cyr  was  nearer  the  bridge 
of  Bormida  than  the  enemy  were,  and  an  alarm  wks 
created  among  the  Austrians  that  their  retreat  was  cut 
off.    Their  cavalry  retreated  with  precipitation,  and  the 

artillery,  finding  the  bridges  clogged  up,  plunged  into 

'  .  t  .  .  ,  ,  ,    ,  '  '  ,■  '  ■ 

•  The  younger,  son  of  the  marshal 
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the  sVream,  and  twenty  pieces  having  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Melas  rallied 
the  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bormida;  but  every- 
thing that  remained  on  the  right  bank  was  captured. 
In  this  fierce  and  protracted  engagement,  the  Austrian 
loss  was  seven  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  three 
thousand  prisoners,  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eight 
standards;  and  the  French  loss  about  the  same  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  about  one  thousand  made  prisoners. 
But  with  Suchet  in  great  force  upon  his  rear,  and  with 
a  French  army  of  thirty  thousand  between  him  and 
Austria,  besides  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  en- 
gagement on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  such  a  battle  was 
ruin  to  Melas.  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning, 
a  flag  of  truce  arrived  from  Alessandria,  with  proposals 
for  an  armistice ;  and  on  the  following  day  a  conven- 
tion was  signed,  by  which  the  Austrian  army  were  al- 
lowed to  retire  beyond  Mantua,  and  all  the  fortified 
places  of  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna, 
namely,  the  fortresses  of  Genoa,  Coni,  Ceva,  Savona, 
Turin,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Milan,  Pizzighittone,  Pla- 
centia,  Arona,  and  Urbia,  were  given  up  to  the  French 
army.  Thus  the  result  of  Napoleon's  admirable  com- 
binations was,  that  a  single  batde  fought  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Bormida,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
amounted  instantly  to  the  reconquest  and  reoccupation 
of  all  Italy.  Napoleon  soon  after  returned  by  Milan, 
Turin,  Mont  Cenis,  and  Lyons,  to  Paris,  where  he  ar- 
rived unexpectedly  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  The  first  intelligence  of  the  battle  was 
brought  by  a  commercial  express,  who  had  left  the  field 
between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th.  just  as  the  first  consul  was  coming  on  the  field  of 

27* 
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battle  :  he  reported  the  defeat  of  the  army ;  and  when 
the  news  of  the  victory,  and  of  such  results  from  it,  ar 
rived,  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  people  of 
Paris  knew  no  bounds.  The  next  day  after  Napoleon  s 
arrival,  as  the  news  spread  through  the  capital,  all  the 
city  and  suburbs  ran  together  to  the  Tuileries,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  him  whose  genius  and  toils  had  won  such 
glory  for  France ;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  gen- 
eral illumination. 

There  is  no  campaign  of  Napoleon's,  perhaps,  m 
which  the  brilliance  of  his  military  conceptions,  and  the 
sagacity  of  his  dispositions,  are  more  admirable;  none 
in  which,  by  the  force  of  profound  plans,  such  immense 
effects  were  so  perfectly  accomplished  by  so  moderate 
an  expenditure  of  means.  But,  while  the  campaign  is 
admitted  to  be  a  great  one,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
deprive  Napoleon  of  the  glory  of  the  battle,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  Desaix  and  to  Kellermann.  Such  an  at- 
tempt, in  this  case,  must  proceed  upon  an  ignorance  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  merit  and  fame  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief are  made  up.  Unquestionably,  the 
victory  was  owing  to  the  opportune  arrival  of  Desaix : 
but,  Desaix  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  did  in  obe- 
dience to  the  express  orders  of  Napoleon.  Equally  un- 
deniable is  it,  that  Kellermann's  charge  was,  at  last,  de- 
cisive of  the  day  :  but  the  ability  to  make  that  charge  on 
Kellermann's  part  was  due  to  the  advanced  central  posi- 
tion in  which  the  cavalry  had  been  placed  by  Napoleon. 
Orders  to  repel  the  column  by  a  charge,  had  gone  forth 
from  the  commander-in-chief;  and,  if  Kellermann 
charged  without  express  orders,  he  acted  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  obvious  and  inevitable  duty.  Desaix 
and    Kellermann  deserve  all  the  credit  that  they  hava 
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received  ;  but  the  united  lustre  of  their  performances 
should  be  reflected  upon  Napoleon.  An  attentive  con 
sideration,  however,  of  the  events  of  this  great  day 
would  suggest  that  among  the  generals  and  inferio/ 
officers,  the  true  hero  of  the  field  was  neither  Desaix 
cor  Kellermann,  but  Lannes.  His  retreat,  in  perfect 
order,  across  that  vast  open  plain,  occupying  thred 
hours  in  retiring  three  quarters  of  a  league,  with  the 
whole  Austrian  army  upon  him,  after  Victor's  rout, 
and  exposed  to  the  grape-shot  of  eighty  pieces  of  can- 
non, saved  the  army  from  irretrievable  confusion,  and 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  greatest  of  military  achieve- 

« 

ments- 

On  the  14th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  Lan- 
nes was  married  to  Louisa  Antoinette  de  GueheneuCj 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl  of  the  highest  character  for 
virtue  and  worth ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  On  the  19th  of  May, 
1804,  he  was  created  one  of  the  marshals  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  grand-officer  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  and, 
in  1805,  was  decorated  with  the  grand-eagle  and  made 
a  commander  of  the  order  of  the  crown  of  iron.  As 
commander  of  the  fifth  corps  of  the  army,  he  made  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz,  in  1805,  and  of  Jena,  in  1806  ; 
and,  in  both,  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  active  of  the  great  officers  of  the  army.  At 
the  head  of  the  same  corps,  he  accompanied  the  army 
into  Poland  in  1807,  and  his  heroic  conduct  at  Pultusk, 
is  one  of  the  jewels  of  his  fame.  Soon  after  he  fell  ill, 
and  when  the  emperor  arrived  at  Pultusk,  he  found 
him  in  so  bad  a  condition  that  he  directed  his  removai 
to  Warsaw,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  corps  to  Sa- 
vory.     Lannes,  on  this  account,  was  not  present  a( 
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Eylau ;  but  he  recovered  in  time  to  join  the  emperor 
by  the  10th  of  June,  1807,  and  to  take  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Guttstadt  and  Heilsberg.  He  took  command  of 
a  corps  formed  of  the  troops  returned  from  the  siege 
of  Dantzig,  and  of  the  brigade  of  grenadiers  ;  and 
again  displayed,  ^at  Friedland,  that  union  of  ability  with 
unflinching  courage,  which  threw  so  peculiar  and  splen- 
did a  lustre  on  his  name.  In  1808,  Lannes  was  cre- 
ated duke  of  Montebello ;  and  received  the  command 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  corps  of  the  army  of 
Spain,  and  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Bayonne  and 
Vittoria,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8th  of  November, 
in  1808.  In  crossing  the  mountains,  near  Tolosa,  Lan- 
nes's  horse  fell,  injuring  him  severely,  and  he  was  left 
at  Vittoria ;  here  he  was  cured  by  being  wrapped  in 
the  warm  skin  of  a  sheep  just  killed,  and,  in  two  days, 
resumed  his  military  post.  At  the  head  of  La  Grange's 
division,  and  Colbert's  light  cavalry,  he  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  operations  that  led  to  the  victory  of 
Tudela,  on  the  23d  of  November.  But  he  again  be- 
came ill.  and  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Tudela  in  a  suf- 
fering state  for  several  weeks.  At  length,  having  re^ 
covered,  he  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  siege 
of  Saragossa,  which  Moncey's  and  Mortier's  corps 
were  languidly  prosecuting :  he,  accordingly,  arrived 
before  that  place  and  took  the  supreme  command  of 
both  corps  on  the  22d  of  January,  1809.  The  influ 
ence  of  his  firm  and  vigorous  character,  says  Napiei 
was  immediately  perceptible:  he  restored  the  declining 
discipline  of  the  army,  and  pressed  the  siege  with  in- 
finite resolution.  This  city,  so  celebrated  for  the  in 
trepidity  and  ardor  with  which  it  was  besieged,  and  tho 
beroic  constancy  with  which  it  was  defended,  capitu- 
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lated,  to  Lannes,  on  the  20th  of  February.  The  mar- 
shal, according  to  the  duchess  d'Abrarites,  who  thought 
her  husband*s  monopoly  of  plunder  invaded,  sullied 
the  purity  of  his  fame  by  the  pillage  of  the  jewels  of  the 
church  of  f*ur  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  of  dollars:  the  priests  offered,  at  first,  one  third 
of  the  treasure,  but  Lannes  seized  the  whole  and  carried 
it  off  to  France.  Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  about  Eckmuhl,  Lannes  joined  Napoleon ; 
and  the  two  divisions  of  Gudin  and  Morand  were 
formed  into  a  temporary  corps  of  which  the  command 
was  given  to  him.  The  subsequent  operations  of  the 
army  bring  us  to  the  close  of  Lannes's  splendid  career ; 
and,  as  Aspern  and  Esslingwill  always  be  remembered 
principally  as  the  scene  where  a  sublime  death  termi- 
nated a  life  of  transcendent  brightness,  the  campaign  to 
which  that  battle  belongs  may  here  be  described. 
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The  emperor  opened  the  German  campaign  of  1809 
by  taking  command  of  his  army  in  Bavaria  on  the  18th 
of  April,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  rectify  the  false  dis- 
positions of  Berthier,  whose  orders  had  been  so  absurd, 
that  Napoleon  wrote  to  him  from 'Donaworth,  on  the 
17th  :  ^^  What  you  have  done  appears  so  strange,  that 
were  I  not  satisfied  of  your  friendship,  I  should  think 
you  were  betraying  me."  With  a  rapidity  and  ability 
which  exceeded,  perhaps,  anything  in  his  life,  he  con- 
centrated his  army  on  the  Abens,  near  Plaffenhoffen,  on 
the  19th ;  on  the  20th,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Aus- 
trian centre  at  Abensberg,  killing  eight  thousand  men, 
and  completely  separating  their  left  wing  from  the  main 
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army;  on  the  21st,  routed  the  left  wing  at  Landshut, 
destroying  six  thousand  men,  and  capturing  twenty-five 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  baggage  ;  and  wheeling  round  from  that  po» 
sition  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  defeated  the  arch- 
duke at  Eckmuhl  on  the  22d,  inflicting  a  loss  of  five 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  seven  thousand 
made  prisoners,  besides  twelve  standards  and  sixteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  Thus,  in  four  days,  he  had  broken 
into  pieces,  and  thrown  beyond  the  mountains  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  army  which  had  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
overwhelming  and  destroying  him. 

No  sooner  were  these  brilliant  successes  obtained  in 
Bavaria,  than  Napoleon,  with'his  wonted  daring  and  de- 
cision, resolved  to  hurl  his  whole  military  force  upon 
the  capital  of  Austria.  Oi-ders  were  despatched,  April 
24th,  to  Eugene,  in  Italy,  to  press  forward  through. Ca- 
rinthia ;  and  on  the  26th,  Napoleon,  with  his  whole  army, 
was  rapidly  advancing  down  the  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube. On  the  10th  of  May,  the  emperor  arrived  at  the 
palace  of  Schonbrunn ;  the  archduke  Maximilian  had 
determined  to  defend  the  walled  city,  but  a  spirited 
bombardment  soon  compelled  its  surrender;  and  on 
the  12th,  one  month  after  the  emperor  left  Paris,  the 
French  troops  tookipossession  of  Vienna.  A  few  days 
afterward,  intelligenpe  was  received  that  the  archduke 
Charles,  united  with  Hiller,  had  arrived  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  capital,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  On 
the  south,  Eugene  was  driving  the  archduke  John  be- 
fore him  into  Hungary,  and  might  be  expected  to  soon 
reach  Vienna.  The  positions  and  force  of  the  respect- 
ive armies  on  the  17th  were  as  follows  :  Napoleon,  with 
eighty  thousand  good  troops,  composed  of  the  corps  of 
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Lannes  and  Massena,  and  the  imperial  g^ard  apd  re- 
serve cavalry  under  Bessieres,  were  around  Vienna, 
while  Davoust  at  St.  Polten,  and  Bernadotte  at  Euers- 
berg,  preserved  the  communications  of  the  army  on  the 
rear ;  on  the  south,  Eugene  was  approaching  with  forty_ 
thousand  men,  and  did,  in  fact,  arrive  on  the  26th.  The 
archduke  Charles,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  was  en- 
camped on  the  elevated  position  of  the  Bisamberg,  a  few 
miles  from  tbe^  river,  below  Vienna  ;  and  the  archduke 
John,  with  another  considerable  army,  was  on  the  south, 
and  might  be  e^cpected  to  effect  a  junction  with  his 
brother  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight.  At  the 
same  ^ime,  the  various  resources  of  the  empire  were 
rapidly  coming  out  in  all  directions;  and  delay  served 
only  to  permit  the  increased  accumulation  of  hostile 
forces.  Napoleon,  therefore,  resolved  at  once  to  cross 
the  Danube,  and  attack  Prince  Charles ;  and  this  de- 
cision, adopted  by  his  own  judgment,  without  the  sup 
port  of  his  marshals,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  illus- 
trations of  his  profound  sagaqity  and  his  dauntless  will. 
Preparations  were  instantly  made  for  crossing, ,  on  a 
bridge  of  boats  constructed  by  Lieutenant-General  Ber- 
trand,  at  the  village  of  Ebersdorf  and  the  island  of  Lo-, 
bau,  about  two  leagues  below  Vienna  ;  and  at  nightfall 
on  the  19th,  a  small  detachment  was  sent  over  in  boats 
to  seize  the  island  of  Lobau,  which  was  iu  possession 
of  a  small  Austrian  guard,  and  during  the  next  day  the 
bridges  were  completed  —  that  which  extended  to  Lo- 
bau, a  distance  of  five  hundred  toises,  was  constructed 
very  solidly  of  large  boats  and  rafts  ;  but  between  that 
island  and  the  left  bank,  the  passage  was  to  be  made  on 
pontoons.  Meanwhile  D avoust,  on  the  1 9th,  was  march- 
ing down  from  St.  Polten ;  the  army  around  Vienna 
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was  concentrated  behind  Ebersdorf ;  aiid  about  noon 
on  the  20th,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  21st,  the  army 
filed  across  the  bridges,  and  under  cover  of  a  wood  fidl 
of  briers,  hear  the  left  bank,  they  debouched  upon  the 
great  plain  of  the  Marchfield,  extending  their  line  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Aspern  and  Essling,  which  are 
half  a  mile  from  the  river  and  a  mile  from  one  another, 
and  occupying  them  as  defensive  positions.  On,  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  the  Danube  rose;  thrfee  feet;  and 
about  noon  on  the  21st,  it  had  swollen  four  feet  more: 
the  bridges  were  twice  carried  away,  and  Were  restored 
by  Count  Bertrand.  About  stmset,  wheti  Massena's 
corps  had  passed  over  and  occupied  the  village  of  As- 
pern on  the  left,  one  division  of  Lannes's  corps  had 
entered  Essling,  and  two  divisions  of  cuirassiers,'  with 
some  lighthorsey  under  Bessieres;^  had  debouched  upon 
the  plain,  the  Austrian  aritiy  was  seen  advancing  from 
the  Bisamberg.  Their  whole  force  was  about  sixty-five 
thousand  infantry,  fourteen  thousand  horse,  with  a  mag- 
nificent park  of  tWo  hundred  and  ninety  guns ;  while 
the  French  troops  on  the  left  bank  amounted  to  about 
one^half  the  infantry  of  the  enemy  and  one  third  of 
their  cavalry,  and  their  artillery  was  totally  incompe- 
tent to  compete  with  that  of  the  Austrians.  About 
half  of  the  Austrian  forced  were  directed  upOn  Aspern,' 
and  the  residue  upon  Esslingj  while  upon  the  plain  be 
tween  the  artillery  were  established  in  formidable  power. 
Aspern  became  the  scene  of  a  furious  and  prolonged 
contest,  which  resulted  in  the  enemy's  obtaining  pos- 
session of  about  half  of  it,  and  Massena  holding  the 
other  half.  In  the  centre,,  a  gallant  attempt  was  made 
to  silence  the  terrible  cannonade  by  a  desperate  charge 
fif  artillery  :    Bessieres's  glittering  cuirassiers  of  the 
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guard  swept  forward  in  an  irresistible  torrent,  and  the 
cannoniers  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  their  fire; 
the  guns  were  rapidly  withdrawn,  the  infantry  were 
thrown  into  squares,  and  the  splendid  cavalry  rode 
around  tliem  on  all  sides,  triumphant  but  not  success- 
ful ;  meanwhile,  a  fire  of  musketry  was  opened,  and 
kept  upwith  such  vigor,  that  the  cavalry  were  at  length 
compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  On  the 
right,  Lannes  had  been  attacked  in  Essling  by  a  formi" 
dable  host;  but  the  resistance  which  he  opposed  was 
worthy  of  the  gigantic  energies  whose  crowded  career 
of  greatness  was  about  to  close  in  splendid  glory ;  for- 
tunately, too,  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  on  the  plain 
took  effect  as  a  flank  attack  upon  the  principal  column 
which  was  directed  upon  the  village,  and  the  delay 
which  it  produced  enabled  Lannes  to  keep  his  position 
in  the  town  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  The 
armies  reposed  within  musket-shot  of  one  another,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  next  day  would  witness  a  more 
earnest  renewal  of  the  strife. 

On  the  part  of  Napoleon,  the  whole  night  was  occu- 
pied in  passing  the  troops  from  the  right  bank  to  the 
left,  an  operation,  which,  owing  to  the  defective  state 
of  the  bridges,  and  another  sudden  rise  in  the  Danube, 
about  midnight,  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty and  tardiness :  the  entire  corps,  however,  of 
Marshal  Lannes  and  Oudinot,  together  with  the  infap 
try  of  the  guard,  and  some  reserves,  passed.  In  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  Davoust's  corps,  a  division  of 
cuirassiers,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  horse-guards,  and 
the  reserves  of  artillery,  were  still  on  the  right  bank. 
At  daylight,  which  was  then  between  two  and  three 
o'clock.  Napoleon  was  on  horseback,  and  as  he  him 
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self  expressed  it,  "elate  with  hopej  for  he  thought  tinat 
the  fate  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  about  to  be  de- 
cided." Nor  were  these  hopes  without  the  most  judi- 
cious foundation ;  for  nothing  but  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  bridge  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river,  aided  by  thf) 
heavy  boats  sent  down  by  the  enemy,  prevented  Napo- 
leon from  gaining  a  decisive  victory.  The  positiou^ 
of  the  archduke  Charles,  were  unquestionably  vicious  : 
his  line  was  extended  more  than  three  leagues,  forming 
a  semicircle,  resting  at  both  ends  upon  the  river.  His 
right,  in  two  columns,  was  in  front  of  Aspern ;  his 
centre,  under  Hohenzollern,  was  in  front  of  the  plain, 
and  the  left,  consisting  of  two  columns  commanded  by 
Rb^enberg,  reached  to  the  village  of  Enzersdorf,  on 
the  Danube.  The  left  could  not  advance  without 
coming  under  the  fire  of  the  island  of  Lobau  ;  and  Na- 
poleon's plan  t)f  attack  was  to  launch  an  immense  body 
of  troops  into  the  interval  between  the  Austrian  left  dJid 
centre,  sever  the  army  in  half,  throw  back  the  left  to- 
ward Hungary,  while  the  young  guard  should  advance 
upon  it  from  Essling,  and  compel  the  centre  to  retire 
upon  Bohemia,  while  Massena  threw  himself  upon 
the  left  wing. 

As  Napoleon  rode  through  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  his  presence 
was  everywhere  hailed  with  deafening  cries  of  Vive 
r^mpereur;  and,  the  general  officers  urged  the  em- 
peror to  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  ardor 
of  the  soldiers,  and  commence  the  attack  immediately 
The  emperor,  says  the  duke  of  Rovigo,  who  was 
present  as  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  was  rather  averse 
to  the  proposal,  as  he  expected  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Da V oust,  which  was  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dv 
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nube,  as  well  as  General  Narisouty's  division  of  cuiras- 
siers, with  the  major  part  of  the  horse-guards,  and  many 
of  the  allied  troops  ;  but  he  was  so  warmly  urged  by 
his  officers  that  he  gave  wayy  and  permitted  the  move- 
ments of  attack  to  commence  at  the  hour  of  half-pa^t 
three  in  the  morning.  Massena,  with,  four  divisions, 
Molitor's,  Le  Grand's,  Cara  St.  Cyr's,  and  Demont's, 
in  reserve,  debouched  on  the  left  by  the  village  of  As- 
pern ;  and,  Lannes,  on  Massena's  right,  debouched  be- 
tween Aspern  and  Essling,  but  nearer  to  the  latter,  with 
three  divisions,  Oudinof  s,  Saint-Hilaire's,arid  Boudet's, 
as  a  reserve :  the  cavalry  were  on  the  right,  and  the: 
guard,  with  whom  was  the  emperor,  were  near  the 
river  toward  Aspern.  Lannes's  corps  advanced  across, 
the  plain,  partly  in  squares  and  partly  in  columns :  the 
artillery  opened  upon  them  with  deadly  effect,  and  the. 
Austrian  infantry,  forming  themselves  into  squares' 
eheckerwise,  poured  a  constant  fire  of  musketry  into  the: 
solid  mass.  Still  this  dauntless  body  advanced,, occa- 
sionally deploying  into  line,  and  opening  an  answering 
fire  of  cannon  :  the  Austrians  gave  way,  and  a  complete^ 
separation  of  the  centre  from  the  left  seemed  about  to 
take  place.  At  length,  the  archduke,  who  felt  that  the^ 
crisis  of  the  batde  had  arrived,  brought  up  the  reserve 
grenadiers,  under  the  prince  de  Reuss,  and  marshalled' 
Lichtenstein's  cavalry  at  a  little  distance  behind  theriiir 
This  checked  the  advance  of  Lannes :  the  Frfencb^ 
cuirassiers  were  then  ordered  up,  and  directed  to  chai^ge 
the  Austrian  squares,  successively,  in  several  direc-; 
tidns ;  they  penetrated  the  line  of  infantry,  rode  round; 
Jie  squares,  but  beyond  them  they,  encountered  th<* 
cavalry,  three  times  more  numerous  than  themselves,, 
which  in  their  turn  charged  with,  impetuosity,  drove 
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back  and  pursued  the  cuirassiers.  The  battle  seemed 
then  to  stand  equally  suispeJided,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
arrival  of  fresh  troops  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  was 
to  decide  the  day.  The  cX)rps  of  Davoust,  and  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  from  the  left  bank,  the  want  of 
which  was  beginning  to  be  generally  felt,  were  mo- 
mently expected  with  the  utmost  impatience,  when 
orders  arrived,  from  the  emperor  to  Lannes,  about 
eight  o'clock,  to  halt  and  to  resume  his  former  posi- 
tion by  degrees.  In  fact,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the 
disastrous  intelligence  reached  Napoleon,  that  the 
bridges  were  again  broken,  and  all  the  boats  carried 
awav  by  the  force  of  the  current,  to  the  distance  of  a 
league.  The  enemy  having  extended  their  right  to  the 
river  the  day  before,  and  obtained  a  complete  view  of 
the  bridges,  had  contrived  to  fill  a  number  of  large  boats 
with  stones  and  send  them  down  the  current;  and  the 
design  took  effect  in  the  destruction  of  the  large  bridge 
from  the  right  bank,  while  the  reserves  of  the  artillery 
and  ammunition,  half  the  cuirassiers,  and  the  whole  of: 
Davoust's  corps  were  yet  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
The  emperor  at  once  commanded  both  Massena  and 
Lannes  to  make  a  gradual  retreat,  and  superintended 
it  himself  by  remaining  exposed  to  a  cannonade  which 
his  own  artillery  no  longer  answered.  Massena,  mean- 
while, had  attacked  with  the  division  of  Cara  St.  Cyr, 
the  churchyard  of  Aspem,  a  village  extending  a  league 
in  length,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  drove  them  out ;  a  fresh  regiment,  how- 
ever, speedily  charged  the  French  and  recovered  the 
place,  until  St.  Cyr,  with  some  battalions  of  the  guard, 
returned  to  the  contest^  and  after  an  hour's  desperate 
struggle  again  became  masters  of  the  ground.      Aa 
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soon  as  the  ordei*  to  fall  back  came  from  Napoleon,  both 
the  left  and  centre  began  slowly  to  retire,  disputing 
every  inch  of  the  ground  in  their  retreat ;  and,  Lannes's 
corps  had  not  yet  reached  the  position  between  the  vil  • 
lages  from  which  it  had  debouched  in  the  morning, 
when  a  furious  attack  was  made  upon  Essling,  and  the 
village  was  carried.  That  town,  in  the  possession  of 
the  French,  had  been  five  times  attacked  by  fresh 
troops,  who  were  on  each  occasion  driven  back.  The 
success  of  the  battle  depended  principally  on  the  pos- 
session of  this  village,  for  the  enemy,  from  that  posi- 
tion, could  reach  the  bridge  long  before  the  arrival  of 
Massena  or  Lannes,  to  cover  it.  Napoleon  imme- 
diately directed  General  Mouton,  his  aide-de-camp 
(afterward  Count  de  Jobau),  to  attack,  with  the  fusileer 
brigade  belonging  to  the  guard :  and,  the  courageous 
officer,  appreciating  the  vital  necessity  of  recovering  the 
place,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  fusileers  at 
charging  time,  regardless  of  the  numbers  opposed  to 
him,  and  took  and  kept  possession  of  the  village.  Be- 
tween three  and  four,  when  Massena  and  Lannes  had 
regained  the  position  from  which  they  had  set  out  in 
the  morning,  the  archduke  Charles  advanced  with  a 
body  of  grenadiers,  preceded  by  a  powerful  artillery, 
to  make  a  final  attack  upon  the  retiring  columns. 
These  energetic  marshals  immediately  drew  up  their 
best  troops,  as  a  rear-guard ;  and  directing  them  to  re- 
serve their  fire  till  the  enemy  were  within  pistol-shoty: 
calmlj  awaited  the  attack.  Their  orders  were  obeyed; 
and  so  destructive  a  fire  poured  in  upon  the  assailing 
troops  that  they  halted  and  recoiled.  The  archduke 
baving  no  more  reserves,  took  up  a  position,  and  the 
firing  ceased  exactly  at  four  o'clock.     The  enemy  did 
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not  lake  advantage  of  the  retreat  of  the  French,  but  leA 
their  army  unmolested  the  whole  evening  in  their  posi- 
tion between  Aspern  and  Essling.  At  five  o'clock  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  into  the  wood  bordering  the 
river ;  and  the  whole  force  crossed  in  the  night  without 
further  annoyance,  with  the  exception  of  Massena'g 
corps,  which  slept  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  did  not 
pass  until  the  following  day,  at  seven  in  the  morning. 
During  the  night  of  the  22d,  the  emperor  called  a 
small  council  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  island  of 
Lobau,  to  collect  the  opinions  of  his  ofiicers  as  to  the 
course  which  it  was  expedient  to  adopt.  Seated  under 
a  tree,  between  Massena  and  Berthier,  he  calmly  lis- 
tened to  their  advice,  which  was  unanimous  in  favor 
of  recrossing  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  give  his  own  decision  to  the  contrary. 
*^  You  might  as  well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  *^  at  once 
advise  me  to  retreat  to  Strasburg :  if  I  recross  the  Dan- 
ube, I  must  evacuate  Vienna,  because  the  enemy  will 
cross  over  ithmediately  after  me."  He  proceeded  to 
pfoint  out  the  necessity  of  his  maintaining  the  position 
which  he  was  then  in,  and  the  force  of  his  arguments 
brought  every  one  round  to  his  opinion.  It  was  de- 
cided to  establish  the  whole  army  in  the  island  of  Lo- 
bau; and  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  place 
was  given  to  Massena. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Essling,  memorable  on  many 
accounts,  but  most  of  all  for  the  death  of  Lannes.  It 
was  during  the  last  attack  by  the  archduke,  in  the  after- 
noon, that  Lannes,  who  had  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
on  which,  the  proximity  of  the  enemy's  fire;  rendered 
]t  dangerous  to  remain,  had  both  his  legs  carried  away 
by  a  cannon-shot.     The  emperor  had  quitted  the  field 
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and  was  superintending  the  pointing  of  some  guns  in 
the  island  of  Lobau,  to  protect  the  retreat,  when  intel 
ligence  of  the  sad  occurrence  was  brought  to  him.  He 
was  affected  to  tears  at  the  mournful  news,  and  was 
eagerly  inquiring  the  detail,  when  a  litter  bearing  the 
mutilated  form  of  the  generous  hero  was  carried  by. 
He  ordered  it  to  be  borne  to  a  retired  spot,  where  they 
might  be  free  from  interruption,  and  with  his  face  bath- 
ed in  tears,  he  approached  and  embraced  his  dying 
friend.  "  Farewell,  sire,"  said  the  marshal,  in  broken 
accents,  and  feeble  from  the  loss  of  blood:  "spare  a 
life  dear  to  all,  and  bestow  a  passing  thought  upon  one 
of  your  best  friends,  who,  in  two  hours,  will  be  no 
more."  The  emperor  was  deeply  affected.  The  state 
of  Lannes's  system  indicated  that  he  could  not  survive. 
He  had  passed  the  night  which  preceded  the  battle,  in 
Vienna,  and  not  alone.  He  had  appeared  on  the  field 
without  having  taken  any,  food,  and  had  fought  the 
whole  day.  The  physicians  said  that  this  triple  con- 
currence of  circumstances  caused  his  death ;  he  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  strength  after  the  wound,  to  enable 
him  to  bear  it,  and,  unfortunately,  nature  was  almost  ex- 
hausted before.  He  was  removed  to  one  of  the  houses 
of  the  village  of  Ebersdorf,  and  there  lingered  several 
days  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  almost  maniacal. 
Though  the  most  courageous  of  men,  he  would  not 
hear  of  death ;  and,  having  once  heard  the  surgeons 
who  attended  him,  whisper  to  one  another  that  he  could 
not  escape,  he  declared  that  they  deserved  to  be  hanged 
for  behaving  so  brutally  toward  a  marshal.  Every  day, 
at  noon,  the  emperor  visited  him.  Lannes  called  con* 
stantly  for  him :  "  He  twined  himself  around  me  wilh 
all  he  had  left  of  life,"  said  the  emperor,  relating  the 
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circumstance  in  later  years.  "  He  would  hear  of  no 
one  but  me  :  he  thought  but  of  me  ;  it  was  a  kind  of 
instinct.  Undoubtedly,  he  loved  his  wife  and  children 
bettor  than  me  ;  yet  he  did  not  speak  of  them.  It  was 
he  that  protected  them,  while  I,  on  the  contrary,  was 
his  protector.  I  was  for  him  something  vague  and  un- 
defined, a  superior  being,  his  providence,  which  he 
implored."  The  emperor,  one  day,  received  a  meS'- 
sage  that  the  marshal  was  desirous  of  seeing  him.  He 
hastened  to  the  spot;  a  delirium  had  seized  the  unfor- 
tunate general,  but  he  recovered  his  mind  when  the 
emperor  approached  him.  He  had  dreamed  that  his 
life  had  been  attempted,  and  said  that,  being  unable  to 
walk,  he  had  sent  for  the  emperor  to  defend  him.  The 
latter  was  overwhelmed  with  distress  at  the  pitiable 
condition  of  his  friend  ;  the  surgeon  begged  him  to 
withdraw,  and  he  returned  home  in  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion. About  two  hours  afterward,  intelligence  was 
brought  to  him  again  that  Lannes  desired  to  bid  him 
farewell :  he  went  at  once  to  see  him,  but,  when  he 
reached  the  door,  M.  Ivan,  the  physician  in  attendance, 
came  out  to  tell  him  that  the  patient  had  expired  a  few 
minutes  before.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  May,  1809  ; 
aged  forty  years. 

The  character  of  Lannes  united,  in  a  delightful  com- 
bination, the  rude,  blunt  temper  of  a  soldier  with  the 
highest  qualities  of  military  genius'.  He  had  received 
little  education :  his  great  faculties  were  developed  by 
exercise  and  disciplined  by  circumstances.  "  He  was 
discreet,  prudent,  and  daring,"  said  Napoleon;  "  and 
before  the  enemy  imperturbably  cool."  His  powers 
expanded  and  became  elevated,  as  his  experience  ex* 
tended.    **  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  hiere  fighting  man," 
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said  Napoleon ;  "  but  he  afterward  became  an  officer 
of  the  first  talents."  The  emperor,  who  had  witnessed 
the  progress  of  his  understanding,  often  expressed  hig 
surprise  at  it.  "  I  found  him  a  dwarf,"  said  he  ;  *'  and 
T  lost  him  a  giant."  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  em- 
peror pronounced  him  to  be  the  most  expert  general 
for  the  manoeuvre  of  twenty-five  thousand  infantry  on 
a  field  of  battle  that  the  army  possessed  ;  and  declared 
that  had  he  lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  become 
skilful  in  high  tactics,  which  he  did  not  yet  understand. 
On  another  occasion;  the  same  acute  observer  traced 
the  distinction  between  Lannes  and  Murat :  "  It  was 
difficult,  nay,  impossible,"  said  he,  "  to  be  more  cour- 
ageous than  Murat  and  Lannes ;  but  Murat  had  re- 
mained courageous,  and  nothing  more  :  the  mind  of 
Lannes,  on  the  contrary,  had  risen  to  the  level  of  his 
courage ;  he  had  become  a  giant."  To  constitute  a 
great  general.  Napoleon  remarked  that  the  most  desira- 
ble object  was,  that  his  judgment  should  be  in  equilib- 
rium with  his  physical  character ;  this  he  called  being 
well-squared,  both  by  base  and  perpendicular.  In 
Lannes,  the  physical  impulses  at  first  predominated 
over  the  judgment,  but  the  latter  was  every  day  gain- 
ing ground  and  approaching  equilibrium ;  and  at  the 
period  of  his  death,  he  had  become  a  very  able  com- 
mander. Lannes's  courage  was  of  that  generous  and 
magnanimous  kind,  that  rendered  him  considerate  and 
indulgent.  A  colonel  having  punished  a  young  officer 
just  from  Fontainebleau,  because  he  gave  evidence  of 
fear  in  his  first  engagement,  Lannes  rebuked  him  . 
"  Know,  colonel,"  said  he,  "  that  none  but  a  bragga- 
docio will  boast  that  he  never  was  afraid." 

The  moral  qualities  of  this  interesting  soldier  had 
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the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  a  natural  character. 
Guided  by  generous  and  noble  impulses,  if  his  conduct 
was  often  rash,  it  was  never  stained  by  anything  sordid 
or  little.  Profuse  in  expenditure,  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, he  yielded  to  the  passions  of  an  honorable  and 
lofty  spirit,  and  won  the  sympathy  and  liking  of  those 
who  might  feel  most  inclined  to  doubt  the  safety  of  his 
principles.  Open,  frank,  and  fearless,  he  was  wont  to 
express  his  feelings  and  opinions  on  all  occasions,  and 
in  respect  to  all  subjects,  in  a  downright  and  energetic 
way,  without  much  consideration  of  bienseance,  or  much 
respect  for  dignities.  When  Joseph  was  appointed 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  at  the  camp  of  Bou- 
logne, the  transformation  of  so  quiet  a  character  into  a 
warrior,  excited  a  good  deal  of  laughter  among  the 
generals  :  "  The  emperor  had  better  not  place  his 
brother  under  my  orders,"  said  Lannes ;  "  for,  for  the 
first  fault,  I  shall  put  the  scamp  under  arrest."  Napo- 
leon knew  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  breaking  out 
occasionally  into  strong  language  against  himself,  yet 
it  made  no  alteration  in  the  confidence  which  he  re- 
posed in  his  marshal,  nor  in  the  affection  which  he  felt 
for  him  as  a  friend  :  "  He  was  assuredly,"  said  the 
emperor,  in  speaking  of  this  trait  of  Lannes's  manner, 
"one  of  the  men  on  whom  I  could  most  implicitly  rely: 
it  is  very  true  that,  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  disposition, 
he  has  sometimes  suffered  hasty  expressions  against  me 
to  escape  his  lips,  but  he  would  probably  have  broken 
the  head  of  any  one  who  chanced  to  hear  them." 

But  though  the  surface  of  Lannes's  nature  was  thus 
excitable,  like  the  plain  of  the  ocean,  there  1?»)  beneath 
a  depth  of  noble  principle  and  great  feeling  vt^hich  gave 
Jignity  and  grandeur  to  his  character,  and  inspir<?u. 
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ftinid  sentiments  of  devoted  duty,  unwavering  loyalty, 
incorruptible  honor,  and  unbounded  confidence.  Napo- 
leon ever  spoke  of  him  as  one  on  whose  constancy  he 
should  have  implicitly  relied  in  his  disasters,  without 
the  possibility  of  being  disappointed.  His  record,  in 
his  dictations  to  Montholon,  of  the  death  of  Lannes  and 
St.  Hilaire  on  the  same  field,  is  not  without  a  graceful 
interest  :  "  Two  heroes,  who  were  Napoleon's  best 
friends  ;  he  shed  tears  for  their  loss  :  these  were  men 
who  would  not  have  been  wanting  in  constancy  in  the 
emperor's  misfortunes :  they  would  never  have  been 
faithless  to  the  glory  of  France."  —  "  We  have  learned," 
said  he  at  another  time,  in  conversation,  "  not  to  swear 
to  anything.  Yet  1  can  not  conceive  that  it  could  have 
been  possible  for  Lannes  to  deviate  from  the  path  of 
duty  and  honor.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  he 
could  have  existed  :  with  his  bravery,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  got  killed  in  some  of  the  last  affairs,  or  at 
least  sufiSiciently  wounded  to  be  laid  up  out  of  the  cen- 
tre and  influence  of  events*  And  if  he  had  remained 
disposable,  he  was  a  man  capable  of  changing  the  whole 
face  of  affairs  by  his  own  weight  and  power."  Jhe 
merits  of  this  frank  and  noble  soldier  were  testified  by 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  and  affection  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  the  army  and  its  officers  :  "  In  Mar- 
shal Lannes,  we  lost,"  says  Savary,  "  one  of  the  most 
gallant  men  that  our  armies  could  at  any  time  boast  of. 
His  life  was  too  short  for  his  friends  ;  but  his  career  of 
honor  and  glory  was  without  a  parallel." 

On  the  arrival  of  Marie  Louise,  Napoleon  paid  the 
highest  and  most  refined  tribute  in  his  power  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  by  appointing  the  widowed  duch- 
ess of  Montebello  a  lady  of  honor  to  the  empress.    The 
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empress  conceived  the  tenderest  affection  for  this  lady 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman  of  irreproachable  charac- 
ter. In  the  misfortunes  of  1814,  the  emperor  thought 
that  she  did  not  evince  the  devotedness  which  the  em- 
press was  entitled  to  expect :  she  supposed  that  she 
had  fulfilled  her  duty  in  attending  her  mistress  as  far  as 
Vienna. 

"  Lannes,"  said  Napoleon  to  O'Meara,  **  when  I  first 
took  him  by  the  hand,  was  an  ignorantaccio.  His 
education  had  been  much  neglected.  However,  he 
improved  greatly  ;  and  to  judge  from  the  astonishing 
progress  he  had  made,  he  would  have  been  a  general 
of  the  first  class.  He  had  great  experience  in  war.  He 
had  been  in  fifty-four  pitched  battles,  and  in  three  hun- 
dred combats  of  different  kinds.  He  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  bravery :  cool  in  the  midst  of  dte,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  clear,  penetrating  eye,  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  which  might  present  itself. 
Violent  and  hasty  in  his  expressions,  sometimes  even 
in  my  presence,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  me.  In 
the  midst  of  his  anger,  he  would  not  suffer  any  person 
to  join  him  in  his  remarks.  On  that  account,  when  he 
waS  in  a  choleric  mood,  it  was  dangerous  to  speak  to 
him,  as  he  used  to  come  to  me  in  his  rage,  and  say  that 
8uch  and  such  persons  were  not  to  be  trusted.  As  a 
general,  he  was  greatly  superior  to  Moreau  or  to  Soult." 


WILLIAM    BRUNE. 

MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE. 

COUNT    BRDNK. 

William  Mary  Anne  Brune,  was  born  at  Brive- 
!a-Gaillarde,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1763.  His  father, 
Stephen  Brune,  was  a  lawyer;  but  the  young  man 
went  up  to  Paris,  at  an  early  age,  to  learn  the  profession 
of  a  printer.  When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he  at- 
tached himself  warmly  to  the  party  of  Danton,  and  for 
some  time  published  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  faction.  His  predilection  for  the  more 
exciting  interests  of  the  field,  however,  displayed  itself 
as  soon  as  the  change  in  the  government  of  the  country 
opened  a  prospect  of  success  to  him.  As  early  as  1791, 
he  became  an  adjutant-major  of  the  second  battalion  of 
the  Seine-and-Oise,  and  in  the  following  year,  adjutant- 
general  and  chief  of  brigade.  In  1793,  he  served  in 
the  army  of  the  north,  with  so  much  credit  as  to  acquire 
the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  In  1796  and  1797, 
he  made  the  campaign  of  Italy,  under  Napoleon,  and 
at  the  assault  of  the  defile  of  Tarwis,  in  March  of  the 
latter  year,  the  emperor  observes  in  his  memoirs,  that 
General  Brune,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of  Mas- 
sena's  division,  behaved  with  distinguished  bravery. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  made  a  general  of  division 
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and,  in  1798,  when  the  directory  determined  upon  re- 
vohitionizing  Switzerland,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  Helvetia,  and  entered 
the  country  in  January.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  he 
received  the  command  of  the  army  of  Holland,  and 
operated  with  distinction  during  1799,  against  the  com- 
bined English  and  Russian  forces.  On  the  10th  of 
September,  he  was  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss, 
in  an  attack  on  the  British,  under  the  duke  of  York, 
near  Helder  :  but,  at  Bergen,  on  the  19th,  he  defeated 
the  allied  British  and  Russian  armies,  and  again,  on 
ihe  6th,  gained  such  advantages  over  the  duke  of 
York,  as  secured  the  entire  evacuation  of  Holland  b}^ 
the  enemy,  in  November.  In  the  beginning  of  1800, 
he  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  west, 
in  La  Vendee,  and,  in  July,  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  second  army  of  reserve  assembled  at  Dijon, 
after  Napoleon  had  led  the  first  to  Marengo.  This 
post  was  soon  after  given  to  Macdonald,  and  Brune 
succeeded  Massena  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  a  body  of  about  ninety  thousand  men,  who 
were  to  pass  the  Mincio  and  Adige,  and  advance  upon 
the  Noric  Alps.  Hostilities,  under  Brune,  began  on 
November  22d,  1800,  the  Austrian  army  being  under 
Bellegarde.  At  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  which  was 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Mozembano,  and  at  Molino 
della  Volta,  on  the  24th  of  December,  Brune  dis- 
played great  incapacity  and  weakness.  The  right 
wing  of  the  army,  under  Dupont,  passed  according  to 
the  previous  arrangement,  at  La  Volta,  but  Brune  de- 
ferred the  passage  of  the  rest  until  the  following  day. 
Bellegarde  immediately  fell,  with  his  whole  army,  upon 
Dupont;  and  Brune  made  no  dispositions  to  succor 
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him ;  and,  had  not  Davoust  and  Suchet  come  volun- 
tarily to  his  rescue,  his  division  would  have  been 
wholly  destroyed.  On  the  1st  of  January,  ISOl,  the 
French  army  passed  the  Adige,  that  is,  a  week  after  tho 
passage  of  the  Mincio  ;  "  An  able  general,"  says  Na- 
poleon, "  would  have  passed  it  the  following  day." 
On  the  9th,  Macdonald,  who  with  the  army  of  the  Ori- 
sons had  passed  through  Trent,  came  into  communica- 
tion with  the  army  of  Italy,  by  Roveredo,  and  was 
placed  under  Brune's  orders,  and  directed  to  form  the 
left  wing  of  his  army.  On  the  16th,  the  Austrians  hav- 
ing some  time  before  sued  for  a  suspension  of  hostil- 
ities, the  armistice  of  Treviso  was  signed,  which  left 
Mantua  to  the  Austrians,  and  gave  them  other  advan- 
tages displeasing  to  the  first  consul,  who  informed  the 
Austrian  minister  that  he  would  not  recognise  that  con 
vention  unless  Mantua  were  given  up,  which  was  ac 
cordingly  done,  and,  meanwhile,  the  treaty  of  Luneville, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  terminated  hostilities.  Brune's 
operations  during  this  period  have  been  traced  by  Na- 
poleon himself,  who  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
numerous  errors,  both  military  and  political,  that  were 
made.  "  This  campaign  of  Italy,"  he  remarks, 
''showed  the  limits  of  Brune's  talents,  and  the  first 
consul  never  again  employed  him  in  important  com- 
mands. Although  this  general  had  evinced  the  most 
brilliant  valor,  and  great  decision,  at  the  head  of  a  bri- 
gade, it  appeared  that  he  was  not  formed  to  command 
an  army." 

In  1801,  General  Brune  was  appointed  a  councillor 
of  state,  and  in  the  following  year,  was  sent  anibassador 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  for  two  yeafl's. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1804,  he  was  created  a  marshal 
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of  the  empire,  and  a  grand-^officer  of  the  legion  of  ^  ^nor, 
and  soon  after  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  "  ^'mee 
des  cotes."  In  1806,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  Hanseatic  cities :  here  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  emperor,  on  account  of  his  intrigues,  by  which 
the  English  trade  was  allowed  some  advantages  for  con- 
siderations personally  beneficial  to  the  marshal.  It  is 
due,  however,  to  the  character  of  Brune,  to  mention 
that  Bourrienne,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  oc- 
currences in  that  region,  gives  the  marshal  the  credit 
of  acting  upon  a  mild  and  conciliatory  system,  without 
taking  notice  of  any  corrupt  motives.  "  I  am  very 
glad,"  says  he,  "  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
correcting  the  misconceptions  that  arose  out  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  certain  acts  of  imperial  tyranny.  The  truth 
is  Marshal  Brune,  during  his  government,  constantly 
endeavored  to  moderate,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  severity 
of  the  orders  he  received."  He  was  recalled,  and  re- 
mained without  employment  until  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon. Upon  the  return  of  the  emperor,  however,  he 
quickly  and  earnestly  espoused  his  cause,  in  opposition 
to  the  Bourbons ;  and.  Napoleon  soon  after  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  ninth  corps  of  the  army,  and  made 
him  a  count.  At  the  time  of  the  second  restoration,  he 
was  in  command  of  Toulon,  which  he  gave  up  to  the 
royal  authorities  after  considerable  delay,  and  set  out 
for  Paris.  At  Avignon  he  was  recognised  by  the  pop- 
ulace, and  became  the  victim  of  that  furious  fanaticism 
which  now  raged  as  madly  against  the  opponents  of  the 
^rown,  as  twenty  years  before  it  had  against  its  sup- 
porters. It  was  alleged  that  the  marshal  had  been  the 
murderer  of  the  Princess  Lamballe;  and  the  mob  as- 
sembled around  the  inn  where  he  had  alighted,  and  de- 
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manded  his  death.  The  civil  authorities  protected 
him  for  some  hoars,  there  being  no  military  in  the 
place;  but,  at  length,  the  doors  were  broken,  the  crowd 
rushed  to  the  marshal's  chamber,  and  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  a  volley  of  balls.  His  remains  were 
dragged  along  the  streets,  with  every  circumstance  of 
insult,  and  thrown  into  the  Rhone.  He  perished  on 
the  2d  of  August,  1815,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
The  character  of  Brune  was  disgraced  by  those  des- 
picable vices  of  rapine  and  avarice  which  belonged  to 
the  revolutionary  canaille,  from  which  he  sprung. 
With  little  talent  and  less  virtue,  he  leaves  no  historic&l 
memory  b'lt  that  of  a  shameless  plunderer. 
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DOMINICK    PERIGNON 

MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE. 

MARQUIS   OF   PERIGNON. 

DoMiNicK  Catherine  Perignon,  the  son  of  Job  4 
Bernard  de  Perignon,  was  born  on  the  31st  of  Ma)^ 
1754,  at  Grenada,  near  Toulouse,  in  the  upper  Gii- 
ronne.  Evincing  at  an  early  age  a  taste  for  military 
pursuits,  he  was  carefully  instructed  in  the  branches  of 
education  connected  with  the  employment  of  a  solditr, 
and  in  1782  entered  as  a  sue -lieutenant  in  the  battalion 
of  the  garrison  of  Lyons,  and  in  the  following  year  in 
the  corps  of  the  royal  grenadiers  of  Guyenne,  where  he 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  Count  de  Preissac.  In 
1791,  he  was  appointed  a  deputy  to  the  national  assem- 
bly from  the  department  of  the  upper  Garonne ;  but 
becoming  quickly  disgusted  with  a  scene  unconge/iial 
to  his  taste,  he  joined,  in  1792,  the  legion  of  the  east- 
ern Pyrenees,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
here  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  so  mach, 
that  he  quickly  rose  to  the  rank  of  chief  of  brigade,  and 
general  of  brigade ;  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  1793, 
he  was  made  a  general  of  division.  In  the  campaign 
of  1794,  he  gained  the  highest  celebrity.  In  the  attack 
of  the  entrenchments  before  Figueras,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  the  commander-in-chief,  Dugommier,  was 
killed  by  a  shell,  and  Perignon  succeeded  to  the  su- 
preme command,  and  displayed  a  promptness  and  abil 
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ity  in  his  dispositions  which  turned  a  temporary  check 
into  a  brilliant  victory.  On  the  20th,  he  advanced  with 
his  whole  army  to  the  attack  of  the  entrenched  camp  at 
Figueras.  Crossing  a  region  of  country  almost  imprac 
ticable,  on  account  of  marshes  and  streams,  the  troops 
marched  up  to  the  redoubts  on  Mount  Escola,  ascended 
the  heights  in  the  face  of  a  deadly  fire,  and  carried  the 
central  entrenchment  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
Spanish  general-in-chief,  La  Union,  while  hastening 
with  his  reserve  to  the  relief  of  part  of  the  works,  was 
killed  :  several  redoubts  were  then  carried  by  the  bayo- 
net, and  others  were  abandoned  by  their  defenders  and 
blown  up.  In  the  course  of  six  hours,  eighty  redoubts, 
strongly  fortified  and  manned,  were  taken  or  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  army  driven  from  the  entrenched  camp 
in  confusion  into  the  city.  Such  was  the  panic  pro- 
duced by  this  great  victory,  that  on  the  24th,  Figueras, 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Spain,  with  a  garrison  of 
nine  thousand  men,  well  supplied,  surrendered  to  Pe- 
rignon.  He  continued  to  serve  in  Spain  with  reputa 
tion  until  the  treaty  of  Bale,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1795, 
restored  peace  between  the  contending  parties. 

Shortly  after,  General  Perignon  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  the  amicable 
relations  of  the  countries.  He  was  received  and  treated 
with  great  distinction,  and  remained  until  1798,  when 
the  directory  gave  him  a  command  in  the  army  of  Italy. 
At  the  battle  of  Novi,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1799, 
Perignon  commanded  the  left  wing,  under  Joubert ; 
and  after  fighting  with  the  most  obstinate  bravery,  was 
wounded  and  made  a  prisoner.  In  1801,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  senate ;  and  on  the  11th  of  Septem 
ber,  1802,  was  appointed  by  the  first  consul  commis- 
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sioner  extraordinary  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain  in  the  Pyrenees,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1795.     On  the  19th  of  May,  1804,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  marshal  of  France :  on  the 
14th  of  June,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  made  grand- 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  grand-cross  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1805.    In  the  following  year,  Perignon 
was  made  governor-general  of  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Placentia ;  in  1808,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city 
of  Naples,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  that 
kingdom,  succeeding  Marshal  Jourdan  in  that  station. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  created  a  grand  dignitary  of 
the  order  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  and  in  1811,  was  made 
a  count.     In  1814,  upon  Murat's  demonstrations  in  op- 
position to  Napoleon,  Perignon  quitted  that  kingdom. 
Upon  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons,  he  received  sev- 
eral marks  of  the  royal  favor :  on  the  1st  of  June,  1814, 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  royal  and  military  order  of 
St.  Louis ;  and  on  the  4th,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
peer  of  France.     Upon  the  landing  of  Napoleon  in 
March,  1815,  Marshal  Perignon  was  sent  to  Toulouse 
by  the  duke  d'Angouleme,  as  commander  of  the  10th 
division  ;  but  the  rapidity  of  Napoleon's  progress  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  for  him  to  make  any  resistance. 
He  declined  accepting  a  command  which  was  offered 
to  him  by  the  emperor,  and  retiring  to  his  country 
seat,  remained  a  stranger  to  the  events  of  the  "  hundred 
days."    Upon  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Mar- 
shal Perignon  was  nominated,  on  the  10th  January,  1816, 
governor  of  the  first  military  division.    The  same  year,  he 
was  made,  successively,  commander  and  grand-cross  of 
ihe  order  of  St.  Louis  ;  and  in  1817,  was  created  mar- 
quis.   He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  25th  of  December,  181S. 


NICHOLAS   CHARLES    OUDINOT. 

MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE,  JULY  12th,  1809. 


DUKE   OF   REGGIO. 


Nicholas  Charles  Oudinot,  son  of  Nicholas* 
Oudinot,  was  born  at  Bar-le-duc,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1767.  He  commenced  his  military  career,  in  1784, 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  private  soldier,  in  the  regi- 
ment of  infantry  of  Medoc ;  and  though,  after  serving 
for  three  years,  he  left  the  army  for  a  time,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  father,  he  soon  resumed  the  profession  of 
his  choice,  and,  in  1791,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, in  the  third  battalion  of  the  volunteers  of 
the  Meuse,  and  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  army 
of  the  Moselle,  in  1792  and'  1793.  In  1794,  he  had 
attained  the  station  of  general  of  brigade,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  that  of  Mo- 
selle until  1798.  In  1799,  he  was  made  a  general  of 
division,  and  under  Massena,  in  March  of  that  year,  he 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  operations  in  the  Orisons,  which 
preceded  the  battle  of  Zurich.  In  the  attacks  on  Kor- 
sakow's  position,  there,  toward  the  close  of  Seotem- 
ber,  Oudinot's  duty  was  to  master  the  heights  on  the 
northwest.  This  he  accomplished  with  great  vigor, 
and  pressed  down  from  them  with  resistless  impetu 
osity.     Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  tne  gen 
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eral  staff  of  the  army  commanded  by  Massena,  and  ac 
companied  that  general  to  Genoa,  and  took  part  in  the 
defenca  of  that  city.  In  the  middle  of  April,  1800, 
Massena  being  desirous  of  communicating  with  Suchet, 
then  on  the  Var,  Oudinot  undertook  to  penetrate 
through  the  English  cruisers  who  guarded,  and  convey 
the  advices  of  the  commander-in-chief;  a  perilous  en- 
terprise which  he  accomplished  in  safety.  In  1803, 
Oudinot  was  made  inspector-general  of  the  infantry  and 
cavaliy;  and,  in  1804,  was  created  grand-officer  of 
the  legion;  of  honor.  In  1805,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  grenadiers,  and  in  that  post  made  the  caijQ- 
paign  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  named  governor-general  of  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel:  he  served  during  the  campaigns  of  1806, 
and  1807,  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Dantzig,  in  May,  1807,  he  was  appointed  to  particular 
command  of  that  city  and  its  vicinity.  In  1808,  he 
was  made  governor  of  Erfurth,  and  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  count  of  the  empire,  with  a  donation  of  a  million 
francs.  In  the  following  yiear,  at  the  head  of  the  sec- 
ond corps  of  the  army  of  Germany,  he  took  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl,  and  signalized 
his  valor  still  more  gloriously  at  Wagram,  where  he 
won  his  marshal's  baton.  In  the  order  of  the  day, 
issued  on  the  9*h  of  July,  by  Napoleon,  in  rebuke  of 
the  order  which  Bernadotte  had  issued  on  the  7th,  the 
emperor  says,  "  The  success  of  the  day  of  the  5th,  is 
due  to  the  marshals,  the  duke  of  Rivoli,  and  Oudinot, 
who  severed  the  centre  of  the  enemy  at  the  same  time 
that  the  corps  of  the  duke  of  Auerstadt  turned  their 
flank."  In  1810,  Marshal  Oudinot,  was  created  duke 
of  Reggio,  and  received  command  of  the  army  of  the 
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north,  in  Holland,  and  when  Louis  quitted  the  throne, 
he  took  possession  of  that  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  In  1812,  he  commanded  the  second  corps 
of  the  grand  army  of  Russia,  where  he  displayed  mu(ih 
activity  and  courage.  In  an  engagement  with  Wett- 
genstein,  near  Polotsk,  on  the  17th  of  August,  he  was 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  give  up  his  command  for  a 
time  :  but  he  was  again  at  his  post  in  October,  and  his 
operations  during  the  retreat,  and  especially  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Beresina,  were  of  great  service  to  the  main 
army.  In  Saxony,  in  1813,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  second  and  of  the  seventh  corps  of  the  army ;  and 
was  defeated  by  Bernadotte,  at  Gross-Bceren,  on  the 
21st  of  August,  in  attempting  to  reach  Berlin  after 
the  battle  of  Dresden.  In  1814,  in  the  campaign  of 
France,  he  was  again  by  Napoleon's  side.  He  fought 
valiantly  at  the  battle  of  Brienne,  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  at  Nangis  and  Montereau,  on  the  16th  and 
17th.  At  Bar-sur-Aube,  on  the  17th,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  there,  and  was  defeated-  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  At  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Oudmot  com- 
manded the  rear-guajrd  of  the  army. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  duke  of 
Reggio  was  appointed  colonel-general  of  grenadiers, 
and  governor  of  Nantz.  Upon  the  return  of  Napoleon, 
he  asked  his  troops  if  he  might  rely  upon  them ;  they 
replied  with  one  voice,  "  We  will  not  fight  against  the 
emperor,  nor  for  the  Bourbons.'*  He  took  no  part  in 
the  events  of  the  "  hundred  days."  Upon  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  duke  of  Reggio  was  created  a  min- 
ister of  state,  a  member  of  the  privy  counsel,  and  a 
peer  of  France,  and  received  the  command  of  the  royal 
corps  of  the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  France,  and 
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the  rtiird  military  division.  In  1816,  he  was  honored 
with  the  double  title  of  major-general  of  the  royal  guard, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris. 
In  the  following  year  he  received  a  further  mark  of  the  " 
royal  favor  in  the  grand-cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis, 
and  in  1820,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
In  1823,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  first 
corps  of  the  army  of  invasion  in  Spain,  in  which  char- 
acter he  occupied  and  governed  Madrid.  In  1839,  he 
was  elected  grand-chancellor  of  the  royal  order  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  After  the  death  of  Moncey,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Invalides,  and  held  that  of- 
fice at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  September,  1847.  His 
funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  much  pomp  at 
the  church  of  the  Invalides,  on  the  5th  of  October.  A 
eulogy  was  pronounced  by  General  Petit,  commander 
of  the  Invalides,  who  spoke  of  him  as  "  loaded  with 
honors  and  distinctions,  decorated  with  all  the  military 
titles  of  Europe,  respected  and  honored  for  his  singular 
probity,  justice,  and  moderation  of  political  opinions." 
He  was  married  twice  :  first,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1789,  to  Frances  Charlotte  d'Erlin ;  and,  afterward, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1812,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Nico- 
las-Antony de  Coucy,  a  lady  of  an  old  and  distinguish- 
ed family.  He  left  a  son,  the  Marquis  Oudinot,  dis- 
tinguished in  {tip  war  in  Algiers. 

In  the  bulletin  in  which  the  elevation  of  Oudinot  to 
the  rank  of  marshal  was  announced,  Napoleon  spoke 
of  him  as  "  tried  in  a  hundred  battles."  His  courage 
and  valor  were  unquestionable,  but  his  abilities  were  of 
a  commonplace  kind.  "  I  asked  Napoleon's  opinion 
of  the  duke  of  Reggio,"  says  Dr.  O'Meara.  "  *  A  brava 
man,'  he  replied:  *  Ma  di  ^oca  testaJ*  ^* 
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NICHOLAS    SOULT, 

DUKK    OF    DALMATIA. 

MARSHAL-GENERAL  OF  FRANCJl. 

The  iame  of  Marshal  Soult  fills  a  great  space  In  the 
niilitary  history  of  the  last  half  century.  Rising  from 
tne  grade  of  a  common  soldier  to  the  highest  offices  in 
war  and  in  the  state,  he  has  certainly  traversed  a  large 
and  various  career  of  political  and  military  service.  In 
the  popular  opinion,  he  ranks  higher  as  a  general  than 
any  other  of  Napoleon's  marshals ;  an  estimate  which 
a  candid  consideration  of  his  history  will  hardly  sustain. 
He  possessed,  it  is  true,  many  qualities  which  most  of 
the  other  marshals  lacked ;  but  it  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently observed,  that  he  lacked  many  of  the  qualities 
which  they  possessed.  The  head  and  the  hand  must 
combine  to  constitute  a  great  commander  :  if  Ney  and 
Murat  had  not  the  former,  Soult  was,  perhaps,  as  want- 
ing in  the  latter.  He  owes  his  present  reputation,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  Colonel  Napier's  history  of  the  penin- 
sular war ;  a  work  which  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  obvious 
and  displeasing  partiality  to  Soult,  and  which,  magnify- 
ing all  his  merits,  and  passing  over  his  defects,  places 
aim  upon  an  elevation  which,  it  is  believed,  in  future 
times,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy.  Napier's  abil- 
ities and  research  are  more  conspicuous  than  bis  candor 
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of  temper:  he  is  subject  to  the  strongest  personal  preju- 
dices, and  his  vindication  and  praises  of  Soult  are  as 
unscrupulous  and  extravagant,  as  his  disparagement  of 
Beresford  is  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  unmanly. 

Nicholas  Jean-de-Dieu  Soult,  the  son  of  John  Soult 
and  of  Mary  Grenier  his  wife,  was  born  on  the  29lh 
of  March,  1709,  at  St.  Amans,  in  the  department  of 
Tarn,  near  Toulouse,  where  his  parents  were  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  in  middling  circumstances.  In  1785, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  regiment  of  royal 
infantry,  afterward  the  twenty-third,  as  a  common  sol- 
dier:  here  his  good  conduct  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  commanding  officers,  and  in  1787  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  corporal,  and  three  years  after- 
ward to  that  of  sergeant.  His  steady,  resolute  charac- 
ter, and  his  determination  to  rise  in  his  profession,  led 
him  to  a  particular  study  of  the  manoeuvres  of  infantry  ; 
and  his  reputation  of  being  a  good  instructor,  procured 
for  him,  toward  the  close  of  1791,  an  appointment  as 
sub-lieutenant  of  grenadiers  (national  guards)  in  the  first 
battalion  of  the  upper  Rhine,  which  it  was  made  his 
duty  to  drill  and  exercise.  So  acceptable  was  his  de- 
portment in  this  station,  that  two  months  afterward 
(1792)  the  battalion,  by  acclamation,  named  him  adju- 
tant-major, and  afterward  captain.  In  1793,  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  combat  of  Oberfelsheim,  and  was 
charged  with  conducting  in  the  Vosges  the  movements 
of  two  battalions,  which  were  sent  to  join  the  camp  of 
Budenthal.  Attached  as  an  adjutant  to  the  staff  of  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  under  Jourdan,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  in  1793,  he  was  present  at  the  unsuccessful 
l>atde  of  Kaiserslautern.  Soon  after,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  corps  which  was  charged  with  an  ns?wiull 
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against  the  camp  of  Marsthal,  and  gained  the  most 
brilliant  success,  capturing  two  flags  and  a  large  nuni 
her  of  prisoners.  He  was  again  distinguished  at  the 
battle  of  Wissenberg,  and  was  afterward  in  command 
of  the  camp  of  Roth,  and  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Fort  Louis. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1794,  Soult  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  on  the 
15th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  was  made  a  colonel. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  in  that  year,  when  Jourdan 
marched  from  the  Moselle  with  forty  thousand  men  to 
the  relief  of  Charleroi  on  the  Sambre,  Soult  was  chief 
of  the  staff  in  the  advanced-guard  of  the  army  which 
was  led  by  Lefebvre.  This  general  is  said  to  have  ap- 
preciated the  abilities  and  judgment  of  Soult  very  highly, 
and  to  have  consulted  him  more  frequently  than  he  was 
willing  to  acknowledge.  At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1794,  Soult's  coolness  and  sagacity 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  that  protracted 
and  hardly-won  engagement.  The  battle  began  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  Austrian  left 
wing,  under  General  Beaulieu,  advancing  with  great 
impetuosity  against  the  French  right,  commanded  by 
Marceau,  drove  them,  after  a  sharp  contest,  out  of  the 
villages  of  Wanservee,  Velaine,  and  Baulet.  The 
French  retired,  fighting  obstinately,  into  the  wood  of 
Copiau,  and  succeeded  in  holding  the  enemy  in  check 
for  some  time  in  advance  of  their  entrenchments  ;  but 
finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being  turned,  they  aban- 
doned their  position,  the  cry  ofsauve  qui  pent  was  raised, 
and  by  noon  the  whole  wing  was  retiring  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  Marceau  himself,  encircled  by  Latour's 
Austr'an  dragoons,  owed  his  safety  to  the  valor  of  Inn 
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Staff,  wno  closed  around  him  and  protected  his  retreat 
to  Lefebvre's  division.  "  Give  me  four  of  your  battal- 
ions," said  Marceau  to  Lefebvre,  "that  I  may  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  position  he  has  just  carried.  If  you 
refuse  me,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of  despair,  seeing  that 
Lefebvre  hesitated,  "  I  will  blow  my  brains  out*"  Le- 
febvre turned  round  to  Soult  and  asked  his  opinion  : 
Soult  replied,  that  to  detach  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
troops  at  that  moment,  would  expose  the  safety  of  the 
division.  Marceau,  with  an  angry  glanCe,  demanded 
who  he  was,  that  he  should  undertake  to  speak  in  such 
a  decisive  tone.  "  I  am  calm,'*  answered  Soult,  "  and 
you  are  not  so."  This  only  enraged  Marceau  still 
more,  and  he  challenged  Soult  upon  the  spot  to  fight 
him  the  next  day.  "  To-day  or  to-morrow,  as  you 
please,"  replied  Soult :  "  you  will  always  find  nie  ready 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  to  pay  you  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  your  rank.  Do  not  blow  your  brains  out,  but 
fight  with  us,  and  as  soon  as  olir  danger  is  over,  we  will 
give  you  the  battalions  you  ask  for."  As  he  spoke, 
Lefebvre's  division  was  assailed  by  a  formidable  body 
of  Hungarian  grenadiers  under  the  prince  of  Cobourg. 
Soult  flew  to  the  most  exposed  points,  and  Marceau, 
recalled  to  the  native  heroism  of  his  character,  fought 
like  a  lion.  Seven  times  did  this  fierce  Austrian  corps 
advance,  and  as  often  were  they  repelled.  They  at  last 
gave  way,  and  the  French  columns,  headed  by  Soult 
and  Marceau,  were  pressing  forward  in  pursuit  of  them, 
when  the  Austrian  regiment  called  the  royal  Allemand 
charged  them  furiously,  and  rushed  in  almost  to  Le- 
febvre's  entrenched  camp,  where  nearly  three  hundred 
of  them  were  slain.  On  the  left  wing  and  in  the  centre 
the  day  had  gone  badly,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  iho  even* 
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Ing,  al]  the  divisions  of  Jourdan's  army  were  in  retreat, 
excepting  Lefebvre's.  Fearing  that  he  would  be  turned 
and  outflanked,  this  general  was  about  to  retire,  wneM 
Soult  entreated  him  to  keep  his  ground,  assuring  him 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  enemy's  manoeuvres  gave 
every  indication  that  they  were  preparing  to  retreat. 
This  opinion  of  Soult  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  mes- 
senger from  Jourdan,  who,  having  learned  the  move- 
ments of  the  Austrian  army  by  means  of  observers 
stationed  in  a  balloon,  now  sent  orders  to  advance.  In 
the  midst  of  success,  after  an  obstinate  engagement  of 
eighteen  hours,  Cobourg,  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Charle- 
roi,  determined  to  retreat.  Marceau  and  Soult  then  at- 
tacked the  village  of  Lambrisart,  which  had  been  lost 
in  the  morning,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Marceau  said  to  Lefebvre: 
**  The  chief  of  your  staff  is  a  man  of  merit :  he  will  soon 
obtain  great  renown."  Then  holding  out  his  hand  to 
Soult,  he  said,  in  a  friendly  tone,  "  General,  I  beg  you 
will  forget  the  warmth  with  which  I  spoke  to  you  this 
morning.  Although  my  rank  entitles  me  to  give  you 
instruction,  you  have  this  day  taught  me  a  lesson  which 
I  shall  not  forget  while  I  live.  It  is  you  who  have 
gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus."  At  these  words,  they 
embraced  one  another,  and  a  warm  friendship  subsisted 
ever  after  between  them,  until  the  death  of  Marceau.  ■ 

In  November,  1794,  Soult  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  passed  for  a  time  into  the  di- 
vision of  General  Harty,  and  was  employed  under  big 
orders  in  the  siege  of  Luxembourg  until  it  capitulated. 
He  soon  returned,  however,  to  Lefebvre,  and  that  gen- 
eral, anxious  to  retain  his  services,  gave  hinl  the  com- 
msind  of  the  light  troops,  which  formed  the  advanced- 
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guard  of  his  division.  Soult  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  chief  of  the  staff  to  Lefebvre  during  1795, 
1796,  and  1797.  Desirous  of  preventing  this  useful 
assistant  from  being  removed  to  a  situation  more  worthy 
of  his  talents,  the  general  is  said  to  have  avoided  giving 
him  in  the  presence  of  others  the  praise  which  he  well 
knew  belonged  to  him.  When  any  one  commended 
Soult,  Lefebvre  would  reply,  that  he  was  better  adapted 
for  the  desk  than  for  the  field.  But  in  either  depart 
ment,  his  services  were  of  inestimable  value  to  his  gen- 
eral. Lefebvre's  division  of  fifteen  thousand  men  had 
become  the  most  distinguished  in  the  army:  in  the 
camp,  and  on  the  march,  it  always  preserved  the  most 
perfect  order  :  the  cavalry  deployed  on  a  field  of  battle 
with  as  much  precision  as  at  parade,  and  the  infantry 
manoeuvred,  under  a  destructive  fire,  with  the  regulari- 
ty of  Swiss  soldiers.  In  attack,  this  division  was  al- 
ways the  advanced-guard ;  and  in  every  retreat,  it  was 
the  rear-guard.  Those  who  heard  Lefebvre's  conversa- 
tion were  surprised  to  find  that,  in  military  operations, 
his  troops  enjoyed  a  celebrity  which  was  not  equalled 
by  those  of  Marceau,  Bernadotte,  or  Championnet,'who 
were  known  to  possess  far  superior  talents  to  his.!  Soult 
was,  accordingly,  in  the  army  considered  as  the  author 
of  his  general's  fame.  He,  in  fact,  superintended  every- 
thing. Prompt  in  commending  the  officers  whdse  con- 
duct was  meritorious,  and  fearless  in  reproving  those 
who  were  negligent,  he  alv^^ays  set  the  best  example 
himself;  and  on  a  day  of  battle,  was  sure  to  be  found 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  He  carried  his  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  troops  so  far,  as  regularly  to  be  on  the 
spot  when  provisions  were  distributed,  that  he  might 
ne  sure  of  their  being  sound  —  an  attention  which  rec- 
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ommended  him  to  th6  affection  of  the  soldiers.  Le- 
febvre  gained  credit  with  the  government  for  the  good 
effects  of  these  endeavors  ;  but  the  army  knew  to  whom 
the  merit  was  due.  When  any  reverse  was  experi- 
enced, the  soldiers  would  say,  "  It  happened  because 
the  general  interfered :  why  does  he  not  rely  implicitly 
upon  the  chief  of  his  staff?"  These  particulars  are 
derived  from  the  statement  of  a  distinguished  officer, 
who  himself  served  with  Soult  in  Lefebvre's  division 
as  adjutant-general,  and  who  vouches  for  their  literal 
truth. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  hostilities  in  the  end  of  May, 
1796,  under  Moreau  as  commander-in-chief,  Kleber 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  corps,  consist- 
ing of  Lefebvre's  and  Collaud's  divisions ;  and  many 
opportunities  were  afforded  Soult  to  display  his  charac- 
teristic coolness  and  bravery.  At  the  passage  of  the 
Sieg,  and  the  sharp  combat  near  Siegburg,  his  courage 
and  ability  were  conspicuous.  In  the  gallant  assault 
upon  Alterkirchen,  on  the  4th  of  June,  Lefebvre,  sup- 
ported by  Collaud,  was  to  attack,  in  front  that  almost 
impregnable  position,  while  Ney  threatened  it  in  the 
rear.  Lefebvre's  force  was. divided  into  three  columns, 
the  left  of  which  was  led  by  Soult.  With  an  impetu- 
osity rivalling  that  which  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  were 
then  exhibiting  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  the  troops  rushed 
through  a  tempjsst  of  grape-shot,  carried  the  batteries 
by  a  chargCj  and  scaled  the  heights  which  had  been 
deemed  impracticable.  A  sanguinary  contest  ensued 
among  the  works,  which  were  at  length  carried  by  the 
bayonet.  Two  hours  sufficed  for  gaining  this  splendid 
victoryj  in  which  three  thousand  prisoners,  twelve  pieceg 
of  cannon,  and  four  stands  of  colors,  were  taken     Af* 
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ter  this  brilliant  success,  Kleber  despatched  him  to  Her- 
born  with  three  battalions  and  five  hundred  cavalry^  to 
open  the  way  for  the  left  of  the  army.  Lefebvre  was 
following  him,  when  the  archduke  Charles  intercepted 
his  march,  and  brought  on  an  engagement  with  very 
superior  numbers  at  Wetzlar,  in  which  Lefebvre  was 
repulsed,  and  compelled  to  fall  back.  As  soon  as 
Kleber  was  informed  of  this  disaster,  he  ordered  Ney 
to  proceed  at  once  with  some  hussars  to  the  rescue  of 
the  advanced  detachment:  *' Go,"  said  he;  "you  can 
not  arrive  too  soon :  Soult  has,  probably,  a  swarm  of 
Austrian s  already  upon  him."  This  anticipation  was 
not  unfounded :  as  soon  as  the  advantage  at  Wetzla^ 
had  been  gained,  the  imperialists  pressed  forward  to 
Herborn  to  overwhelm  the  feeble  force  which  occupied 
it.  The  hussars  of  Caneville  and  the  legion  of  Bussy 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  assailants ;  but  Soult,  noth- 
ing daunted,  sallied  forth  to  meet  them.  Meanwhile, 
an  immense  force  of  emigrants  had  collected  dii  the 
plain :  six  thousand  had  already  debouched,  and  others 
were  coming  up.  A  sharp  and  destructive  fire  was 
opened  upon  this  body,  and  the  cavalry  v^^ere  directed 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  imperial  troops,  which  were 
renewed  not  less  than  seven  times.  At  length,  the  am- 
munition of  Soult's  heroic  band  began  to  failj  and  the 
men  were  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue.  The  dragoons 
of  Bussy  and  the  columns  of  the  emigrants  were  pre- 
paring for  a  last,  and  probably  decisive  charge;'  when, 
upon  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  field  of  battlei  a  col^ 
umn  of  cavalry  unexpectedly  appeared,  and  gave  an 
other  turn  to  the  engagement.  This  was  Ney  with  the 
hussars,  who,  guided  by  the  firing,  had  arrived  upon 
the  ground  in  time  to  save  the  intrepid  company  which 
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was  sustaning  the  shock  of  a  force  six  limes  as  great 
Ney  instantly  fell  with  fury  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  enemy,  and  after  an  obstinate  and  doubtful  contest, 
the  Austrians  and  emigrants  gave  way,  and  Soult,  still 
fighting,  marching,  and  manoeuvring,  at  last  effected  his 
junction  with  General  Bastout,  and  Ney  returned  to 
Kleber  to  celebrate  the  noble  defence  which  his  brother- 
in-arms  had  made. 

In  1799,  Soult  was  made  a  general  of  division  ;  and 
Lefebvre  having  been  wounded,  Jourdan  gave  him  the 
command  of  that  division,  in  which  post  he  took  an 
important  share  in  the  battle  of  Stockach,  on  the  26th 
of  March,  1799.  He  here  formed  the  advanced-guard 
of  the  left  wing,  under  St.  Cyr ;  and  his  steadiness 
and  ability  alone  saved  that  part  of  the  army  from  total 
destruction.  He  was  sent  the  same  year  to  allay  the 
insurrection  in  Switzerland,  and  to  dissolve  it  by  force* 
He  proclaimed  a  pardon  to  such  of  the  insurgents  as 
should  immediately  submit,  and,  by  this  means,  in  two 
days  the  canton  of  Schwitz  was  pacified  and  disarmed , 
but  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  arms  for  the  reduction 
of  Uri  and  Underwald.  After  this  expedition,  he  re- 
turned to  join  the  main  army  under  command  of  Mas- 
sena.  At  the  battle  of  Andelfingen  and  Frauenfield  on 
the  Thur,  in  May,  1799,  Soult  commanded  the  re- 
serve;  and  his  judicious  movements  enabled  Oudinot 
to  accomplish,  with  decisive  effect,  the  difficult  task 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  In  1800,  Soult 
passed  into  the  army  of  Italy,  under  Massena,  and  was 
created  lieutenant-general.  He  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  centre,  which  consisted  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  in  three  divisions;  that  of  Gardanne, 
which  defended  Cadibona,  Vado,  Montelegino,  Savo- 
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na,  and  Stella  ;  that  of  Gazan,  which  defended  al!  the 
apjiroaches  of  the  Bochetta ;  and  that  of  Marbot,  which 
acted  as  a  reserve  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Soult 
The  Austrian  operations  began  on  the  6th  of  April,  by 
a  simultaneous  attack  along  the  whole  line.  Melas, 
with  four  divisions,  assailed  Montelegino  and  Stella  at 
the  same  time ;  and  Soult  at  once  hastened  with  the 
reserve  to  Gardanne's  assistance,  and  a  brisk  action 
was  kept  up  the  whole  day.  The  immense  superiority 
of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  French  to  maintain  their  positions : 
Palfy's  division  entered  Cadibona  and  Vado;  Saint 
Julien's  and  Lattermann's  occupied  Montelegino  and 
Arbizola:  and  Soult  rallied  his  left  upon  Savona, 
strengthened  the  garrison  of  that  citadel,  and  then  re- 
tired upon  Vareggio,  to  cover  Genoa.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  attacked  and  carried  the  summits  of  Arbi- 
zola, drove  the  imperialists  as  far  as  Stella,  and  threw  a 
supply  of  provisions  into  Savona.  Upon  the  9th,  Soult 
was  at  Voltri ;  and  Massena  ordered  a  combined  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  communications 
with  Suchet  on  the  left.  Soult  was  to  move  upon  Sas- 
sello,  Massena  upon  Melta,  and  Suchet  upon  Cadibo- 
na ;  and  the  junction  was  to  take  place  upon  Upper 
Montenotte.  Soult  put  himself  in  march  for  Sassello 
at  dawn  ;  but  his  scouts  having  learned  that  some 
flankers  of  Hohenzollern's  corps  were  approaching  Vol 
Iri,  he  quitted  his  road,  wheeled  to  the  right,  marched 
upo'4  them,  and,  driving  them  from  one  eminence  to 
another,  in  the  evening  precipitated  them  into  the  bog 
of  the  torrent  of  La  Pioto,  having  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured,  three  thousand  men.  On  the  11th  he  ac- 
complished his  movement  upon  Sassello;  and  there 
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learning  that  General  Saint  Julien  had  left  it  in  the 
morning  for  Monte  Fayal,  he  immediately  marched 
after  him,  defeated  him,  and  drove  him  upon  Monte- 
notte,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 
Thence  he  moved  upon  Monte  THermette,  which  he 
carried  after  some  smart  actions,  "  in  which,*'  says  Na- 
poleon, in  his  dictations  upon  this  campaign,  "  bravery, 
intrepidity,  and  the  necessity  of  conquering,  supplied 
the  want  of  numbers."  In  these  contests,  Soult  ex- 
posed himself  with  the  utmost  fearlessness,  and  was 
twice  wounded.  Massena,  meanwhile,  had  been  less 
fortunate ;  encountering  a  superior  force  in  every  di- 
rection, and  fearing  to  be  surrounded,  he  had,  after 
some  attempts  to  advance,  retired  upon  Cogareto.  This 
left  Soult  in  a  very  exposed  and  unprotected  situation, 
for  Bellegarde  was  interposed  upon  his  communica- 
tions. His  men,  too,  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  had  not  more  than  two  rounds  of  am- 
munition with  them.  Surrounded  by  a  force  five  times 
as  numerous  as  his  own,  Soult  determined  to  cut  his 
way  through  them  and  rejoin  Massena,  if  possible. 
Bellegarde  sent  him  a  summons  to  surrender.  Soult 
replied,  that  "  with  bayonets  Frenchmen  never  de- 
spaired." This  energetic  reply  re-established  the 
courage  of  his  men ;  and  taking  advantage,  with  great 
skill,  of  the  indecision  of  the  enemy,  he  secured  his 
movements  until  General  Fressinet,  detached  by  Mas- 
sena, came  up  to  his  relief.  In  the  repulse  of  the  Aus- 
trian attack  upon  Genoa,  on  the  30th  of  April,  Soult 
led  the  brilliant  attack  upon  the  plateau  of  Deux-Freres, 
and  made  himself  master  of  it.  After  Melas  had  ad- 
vanced with  a  part  of  his  army  upon  the  Var,  and  the 
blockading  force  before  Genoa  was  thereby  much  re 
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duced,  Massena  determined  to  march  out  and  attempt 
the  overthrow  of  the  blockade.  On  the  10th  of  May 
Lieutenant-General  Soult  sallied  out  of  the  city  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  men,  marched  along  the  eastern 
coast  in  the  rear  of  Ott's  left,  defeated  General  Gottes- 
heim,  and  returned  into  Genoa  by  the  way  of  Monte 
Faccio,  with  provisions  and  a  thousand  prisoners.  On 
the  13th,  the  sortie  was  renewed.  Ott  concentrated 
his  troops  upon  Monte  Creto.  "  The  action,"  says 
Napoleon,  "was  obstinate  and  bloody;  Soult,  after 
having  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  fell  severely 
wounded,  and  remained  in  the  power  of  the  enemy." 
His  right  leg  being  shattered  by  a  ball,  Souk's  younger 
brother,  Peter  Benedict,  a  major  of  cavalry  and  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  lieutenant-general,  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  same  time.  The  younger  Soult  became  a  gen- 
eral of  division  in  1813,  and  served  under  his  brother 
in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  distinguished  at 
Bayonne,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse. 

The  capitulation  of  Genoa  and  the  battle  of  Marengo 
restored  Soult  to  liberty,  and  he  returned  to  France. 
As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command  in  Piedmont : 
there  he  suppressed  the  insurrection  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  valley  of  Aost,  organized  the  rebels  into 
companies  under  his  own  command,  and,  by  his  pru- 
dence and  firmness,  dissipated  the  conspiracies  of  whick 
the  country  had  been  fertile,  and  restored  quiet  and 
confidence  throughout  his  administration.  His  probity 
and  love  of  justice  gained  him  the  affection  of  both  the 
soldiers  and  the  inhabitants.  In  1801,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  observation  of  twelve  thou^ 
«and  men,  charged  with  the  occupation  of  Tarento 
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^trantO)  and  the  neighboring  regions.  Soon  after  this, 
it  was  ir:  contemplation  to  send  Soult  with  this  corps 
into  Egypt,  to  take  the  chief  command  in  place  of 
General  Menou,  who  had  succeeded  to  it  by  seniority 
upon  the  death  of  Kleber,  and  whose  incapacity  soon 
became  conspicuous  ;  but  the  capitulation  of  this  gen- 
eral to  Abercromby,  and  the  evacuation  of  Egypt^  ren- 
dered this  design  abortive.  In  the  meanwhile,  General 
Lefebvre  had  recommended  Soult  to  Napoleon,  as  be- 
ing equally  strict  in  discipline  and  skilful  in  manoeuvres; 
and  upon  his  coming  up  to  Paris,  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  was  appointed,  in  1802,  one  of  the  four 
colonel-generals  of  the  consular  guard.  The  effects 
of  Soult's  supervision  were  soon  apparent  in  the  great 
improvement  of  the  guard  in  instruction,  discipline,  and 
appearance ;  and  the  first  consul  conceived  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  abilities  of  his  colonel-general,  as  a  mil- 
itary superintendent,  that,  in  1803,  he  appointed  him 
commander-in-chief  of  the  camp  of  St.  Omer.  In  this 
situation  Soult  displayed  the  utmost  activity.  On 
horseback  during  almost  the  whole  day,  he  visited  the 
coast  and  camps,  and  occupied  himself  incessantly  in 
lisciplining  the  soldiers  in  those  evolutions  which  ren- 
dered that  army  capable  of  the  splendid  achievements 
of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1804, 
he  received  the  baton  of  marshal  of  France,  and,  in  the 
foMowing  year,  was  created  grand-eagle  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  In  the  campaign  of  1805,  Soult  commanded 
the  fourth  corps  of  the  grand  army,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine,  at  Spire,  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  the 
Danube,  at  Donauwerth,  on  the  6th  of  November. 
The  battle  of  Austerlitz  is  so  conspicuously  associated 
tvith  the  name  of  this  able  commander,  that  it  is  deemed 
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appropriate  to  introduce  at  this  place  an  account  of  that 
memorable  campaign.  Soult,  says  the  duke  of  Rovigo. 
was  the  officer  who,  at  Austerlitz,  gave  the  most  satis- 
faction to  the  emperor.  After  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
when  intelligence  reached  Napoleon  at  Vienna,  of  the 
rumors  prevailing  as  to  Souk's  design  to  make  himself 
king  of  Portugal,  the  emperor,  in  token  of  his  knowledge 
of  his  intention,  and  his  forgiveness  of  it,  sent  him  word 
that  "  he  remembered  nothing  but  Austerlitz." 

CAMPAIGN    OF   AUSTERLITZ,    IN    1805. 

The  assumption  of  the  imperial  crown  by  Napoleon, 
was  the  signal  for  the  first  formation  of  that  mighty  coa- 
lition of  the  North,  which,  though  baffled  for  ten  years 
by  his  extraordinary  genius  and  activity,  succeeded  at 
last  in  overwhelming  him.  The  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Pitt 
had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  military  alliance  with 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  by  which  these  powers 
would  appear  against  France  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  troops  during  the  autumn  of  1805.  Of 
this  immense  host,  fifty-five  thousand  were  to  operate, 
under  the  archduke  Charles,  on  Italy  against  Massena ; 
thirty  thousand  had  assembled  in  the  Tyrol,  under  the 
archduke  John ;  eighty  thousand,  under  Mack,  with 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  had  crossed  the  Inn  on  the 
9th  of  September,  entered  Bavaria,  and  occupied  the 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest  and  its  debouches  into  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine ;  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
Russians  were  advancing  in  two  armies  through  Poland, 
put  could  not  arrive  before  two  months :  and  besides 
these,  an  Austrian  reserve  of  thirty  thousand  was  forrn- 
ing  at  Vienna  ;  and  there  were  thirty  thousand  Rus- 
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sians  and  Swedes  in  Pomerania.  It  was  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1805,  that  Napoleon,  satisfied  that  the  dis- 
asters of  his  fleet  under  Villeneuve,  on  the  22d  of  July, 
and  the  subsequent  mistakes  of  that  admiral,  had  ren- 
dered his  armament  at  Boulogne  unavailing  against 
England,  issued  orders  for  all  the  troops  between  Cher- 
bourg and  Hamburg  to  concentrate  in  Bavaria.  The 
forces  at  his  disposal  at  present  consisted  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men  in  Italy  under  Massena,  besides  fifteen 
thousand  near  Naples  ;  twenty-four  thousand  Bavarian 
and  Wiirtemberg  troops,  in  alliance  with  France  ;  and 
his  grand  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men,  on  the  shores  of  the  channel,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Hanover.  Occupying  a  central  situation,  he  determined 
again  to  put  in  operation  the  strategy  which  had  so  often 
led  to  the  most  brilliant  results ;  and  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  Mack's  advanced  position,  fall  suddenly  upon 
his  communications,  and  surround  him,  before  any  re- 
lief could  reach  him.  In  the  beginning  of  September, 
this  army,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  divided  into  eight  corps,  under  Bernadotte, 
Marmont,  Davoust,  Soult,  Lannes,  Ney,  Augereau, 
and  Murat,  besides  the  guards  under  Mortier  and  Bes- 
sieres,  and  a  corps  of  Bavarians  under  Wrede^  wag 
moved  forward  from  various  points  with  the  utmost  ce- 
lerivy,  and  arrived  on  the  Rhine  from  the  17th  to  the 
23d  of  that  month.  Ney,  Lannes,  and  Soult,  with  tho 
guards,  and  Murat's  corps  of  cavalry,  were  directed 
upon  Donaworth  andDettingen  on  the  Danube,  beyond 
Ulm  ;  Davoust  and  Marmont,  upon  Neuberg ;  Berna- 
dotte and  the  Bavarian  corps,  upon  Ingolstadt ;  while 
Augereau  advanced  from  the  Black  Forest  into  the 
Tyrolese  Alps.     Mack,  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
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movement  of  this  army,  concentrated  his  forces  in  Ulm, 
Memmingen,  and  Stockach,  expecting  an  attack  in  front, 
when,  to  his  dismay,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  he 
found  the  whole  army  of  Napoleon  in  his  rear,  between 
Vienna  and  his  headquarters.  He  immediately  threw 
up  entrenchments  at  Memmingen,  and  assembled  all 
his  forces  in  that  place  and  Ulm.  By  the  middle  of 
October,  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Soult,  and  the  im- 
perial guards,  were  in  Augsburg;  Bernadotte  was  in 
possession  of  Munich,  in  observation  of  the  expected 
Russian  army ;  Murat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  Ney  on  the  left,  were  in  possession  of  all  the  bridged 
upon  that  river ;  and  the  other  corps  were  arranged  in 
such  manner  as  to  complete  the  circle  as  closely  as 
possible  around  the  devoted  Mack.  A  body  of  four 
thousand  Austrians,  under  General  Auffemberg,  who 
were  despatched  by  Mack  to  give  assistance  to  Rein- 
mayer,  near  Donaworth,  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  Murat,  as  is  stated  in  the  biographical  notice 
of  that  marshal.  To  deliver  himself  from  the  fate 
which  threatened  him,  Mack,  about  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, turned  his  army  toward  the  northeast,  in  hopes 
to  Regain  the  Bohemian  frontier ;  he  established  his 
headquarters  in  Burgau,  between  Ulm  and  Augsburg, 
and  occupied  with  a  considerable  force  Gunzburg, 
where  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Danube.  On  the 
9th,  the  Austrians  in  this  town  were  attacked  by  Ney 
with  superior  numbers,  and  driven  out  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet;  and  Mack,  discouraged,  retired  his  head- 
quarters to  Ulm,  followed  by  Ney,  whose  advanced 
guard,  under  Dupont,  had  a  sharp  iand  sanguinary 
engagement  with  twenty  thousand  Austrians  at  Hass- 
lach  on  the  11th.     On  the  same  day,  Soult  was  de- 
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upatched  against  Memmingen ;  and  having  completed 
the  investment  of  it  on  the  13th,  the  garrison  of  four 
thousand,  being  without  supplies,  surrendered  on  tho 
first  summons.  Immediately  after,  he  marched  with 
three  of  his  divisions  to  Biberach,  and  with  the  fourth 
he  joined  Marmont  and  Lannes  upon  the  southeast  of 
Ulmi  while  Napoleon  advanced  with  his  imperial  guard 
from  Augsburg  to  Burgau,  and  Ney,  on  the  north,  com- 
pleted the  fatal  circle  which  surrounded  the  Austrian. 
On  the  14th,  occurred  the  battle  of  Elchingen,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  given  in  the  life  of  Ney :  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  on  the  same  day,  made  a  sortie  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  Bohemia,  and,  though  he  effected 
his  own  escape,  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  under 
Werneck  were  captured  by  Murat.  On  the  18th,  the 
heights  of  Michelsberg,  which  look  down  into  Ulm,  at 
half-cannon-shot  distance,  were  carried;  and  Napoleon, 
having  now  a  hundred  thousand  men  surrounding  forty 
thousand  Austrians,  summoned  Mack  to  surrender,  and 
sent  General  De  Segur  to  negotiate  with  him.  Segur 
was  authorized  to  offer  him  no  more  than  five  days, 
and  as  Mack,  who  had  some  hopes  of  being  relieved 
by  the  Russians,  demanded  eight,  this  conference  ended 
without  success.  On  the  following  day,  Segur  was 
sent  again  by  Napoleon  to  offer  eight  days,  counting 
from  the  first  day  on  which  the  blockade  began,  which 
in  effect,  reduced  the  time  to  six  days ;  but  Mack, 
whose  imbecile  obstinacy  thought  it  a  greater  triumph 
to  carry  a  trifling  point  than  to  secure  an  important  one, 
replied,  "  Eight  days  or  death  !"  Soon  after,  Prince 
Lichtenstein  visited  the  French  headquarters,  and  the 
picture  which  the  emperor  drew  of  the  hopelessness  of 
the  Austrian's  position,  induced  him  to  make  such  a 
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report  to  Mack,  that  the  latter  on  the  next  day  signed 
a  capitulation,  engaging  that  the  fortress  should  be 
given  up  and  the  troops  surrendered  as  prisoners  of 
war  on  the  25th,  if  not  sooner  relieved  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Napoleon  then  sent  for  Mack  to  his  headquar- 
ters, at  the  Abbey  of  Elchingen,  and  entering  into  con- 
versation with  him,  impressed  him  with  such  terror 
that  he  agreed  to  surrender  immediately  upon  the 
simple  condition  that  Ney's  corps  should  remain 
at  Ulm  until  the  25th.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  October,  the  garrison  of  Ulm,  amounting  tc 
thirty  thousand  men,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon, 
marched  out,  and  defiling  for  five  hours  past  Napoleon 
and  his  staff,  who  stood  before  the  fire  of  a  bivouac  on 
an  elevated  site  to  the  north  of  the  city,  laid  down  their 
arms  in  sullen  stillness. 

Napoleon,  who,  if  he  commonly  treated  his  political 
opponents  with  ceaseless  obloquy  and  insult,  knew  how 
to  behave  with  magnanimity  to  defeated  military  foes, 
addressed  the  oflicers  with  kindness  and  respect : 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  war  has  its  chances :  vic- 
torious yourselves  on  many  an  occasion,  you  must  ex- 
pect sometimes  to  endure  reverses."  Napoleon  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  senate,  at  Paris,  forty  standards 
taken  at  Ulm,  and  soon  after  issued  to  the  army  one  of 
the  finest  proclamations  that  he  ever  sent  forth.  "  Sol- 
diers of  the  grand  army!"  he  said:  "In  a  fortnight 
we  have  finished  one  campaign.  What  we  proposed 
to  do,  has  been  done.  *  *  *  The  army,  which,  with 
equal  presumption  and  rashness,  marched  upon  our 
frontiers,  is  annihilated.  Of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
who  formed  that  army,  sixty  thousand  are  prisoners. 
Two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  ninety  flags,  and  all 
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iheir  generals,  are  in  our  power.  Soldiers,  I  announce 
to  you  the  result  of  a  great  battle :  but,  thanks  to  the 
ill-advised  conduct  of  the  enemy,  I  secured  this  result 
witliout  encountering  danger,  and,  what  is  without  ex- 
ample in  history,  it  has  been  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
scarce  fifteen  hundred  men.  *  *  *  But  we  will  not 
stop  here.  The  Russian  army  which  English  gold  has 
brought  from  the  extremity  of  the  world,  shall  share 
the  fate  of  that  which  we  have  just  defeated.  *  *  * 
All  that  I  am  anxious  for,  is  to  obtain  the  victory  with 
the  least  possible  bloodshed.  My  soldiers  are  my 
children." 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  putting  in  execution  these 
ulterior  designs.  Ney  was  detached  to  clear  the  Tyrol 
of  the  troops  which  threatened  the  right  flank  of  the 
advancing  army  :  Napoleon  himself  arrived  at  Munich 
on  the  24th.  Augsburg  was  made  the  grand  depot, 
and  the  whole  army,  in  successive  corps,  rolled  in  a 
resistless  torrent  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  It 
was  during  this  march  that  Mortier,  on  the  left  bank, 
separated  too  far  from  the  advanced-guard,  encountered 
the  Russian  army  under  KutusofF  at  Diernstein,  and 
met  with  disaster,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in 
the  notice  on  that  marshal.  Meanwhile,  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  had  gained  some  advantage  over  Massena 
in  Italy,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  capital,  retreated 
hastily  to  Laybach,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  him- 
self into  Vienna ;  but  Napoleon,  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
had  sent  forward  Lannes  and  Murat,  who,  on  the  13th 
of  November,  seized  the  bridge  of  Vienna,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  communication  of  that  prince  with  the  Rus- 
sian army  on  the  north,  and  threw  him  back  into  Hun- 
gary.    On  the  same  day.  Napoleon  entered  Vienna,  and 
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established  his  headquarters  at  Schoenbrunh.  Kutusoff ; 
thus  separated  from  the  archduke,  and  deprived  of  the 
barrier  of  the  river,  was  obliged  to  retire  upon  the  sec- 
ond Russian  army,  which  was  now  approaching.  Mor- 
tier  and  Bernadotte  pressed  eagerly  upon  their  rear, 
and  Murat  was  sent  forward  with  orders  to  reach  Znaini, 
if  possible,  before  the  retreating  enemy,  by  which  they 
would  be  cut  off  from  communicating  with  their  allies. 
KutusofF,  however,  eluded  and  triumphed  over  the  de- 
signs of  Murat,  and  fixing  Bagrathion  at  Grund  to  en- 
counter and  delay  the  French  troops,  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  residue  of  the  Russian  forces  at  Wis- 
chau,  in  Moravia,  on  the  19th  of  November.  On  the 
^Oth,  Napoleon  moved  his  headquarters  to  Brunn,  and 
on  the  25th,  while  reconnoitring  with  his  staff,  he  came 
to  the  village  of  Austerlitz,  where  the  road  from  Brunn 
toward  Hungary  crosses  that  from  Nicholsburg.  Struck 
with  the  military  advantages  of  the  position,  he  turned 
to  his  officers  and  said,  "  Examine  these  localities  well : 
in  a  few  days  this  will  be  your  field  of  battle." 

The  annals  of  war  do  not  exhibit  a  more  splendid 
illustration  of  faultless  military  science,  than  is  shown  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  various  corps  of  Napoleon's  army 
at  this  time.  Advanced  an  immense  distance  into  the 
midst  of  nations  in  arms,  and  surrounded  by  armies  far 
more  numerous  than  his  own,  it  was  the  superiority  of 
his  mind  and  the  perfection  of  his  strategy  aloUe,  that 
saved  him  from  ruin,  and  gave  him  the  glorious  victo- 
ry which  was  at  hand.  His  arrangements  at  this  time 
were  nothing  more  than  an  exhibition,  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  of  the  same  simple  principle  which  ho  had  so 
often  acted  on  before — of  occupying  a  central  position, 
with  all  his  forces  in  perfect  communication,  in  such  a 
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way  that,  spread  out,  they  divided  the  enemy's  corps 
from  oneanbther,  and,  drawing  together,  they  could,  in  a 
brief  space  of  time,  accumulate  their  whole  force  upon 
any  part  of  the  circumference  which  the  enemy  covered. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  emperor's  dispositions  en 
abled  him  to  accompHsh  the  most  important  political  re- 
sults, without  departing  from  the  strictest  military  pru- 
dence. On  the  25th  of  November,  the  positions  of  the 
contending  powers  were  as  follows :  The  allied  army, 
eighty  thousand  strong,  with  the  emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  and  the  grand-duke  Constantine  in  person,  was 
in  a  strong  position  under  the  cannon  of  Olmutz  ;  and  the 
archduke  Charles  with  a  force  quite  as  large  was  ap- 
proaching on  the  southeast  of  Vienna,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  them.  Napoleon,with  the  corps  of  Lannes  and  Soult, 
the  imperial  guard,  and  the  cavalry  under  Murat,  making 
a  force  in  all  of  sixty  thousand,  was  at  Brunn  ;  Mortier, 
with  his  shattered  corps,  was  in  garrison  at  Vienna; 
Bernadotte,  with  his  own  troops  and  the  Bavarians, 
was  near  Iglau,  in  observation  of  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, who  with  the  force  that  he  escaped  from  Ulm 
with,  was  approaching  along  the  Danube ;  Davoust 
was  advanced  toward  Presburg  ;  Marmont  was  on  the 
road  to  Styria,  observing  the  archduke  Charles,  and  in 
communication  with  Massena  on  the  extreme  right. 
On  the  27th  and  28th,  the  movements  of  the  imperial 
troops  rendered  it  obvious  that  they  were  about  to  bring 
on  a  general  engagement :  the  French  advanced  guards 
were  driven  in,  the  allied  headquarters  were  advanced 
to  Wischau,  with  the  outposts  within  two  leagues  of 
Austerlitz,  Napoleon 'instantly  sent  orders  to  Berna 
dotte  to  leave  the  Bavarians  at  Iglau,  and  advance  with 
his  own  corps,  by  forced  marches  to  Brunn;  similar 
Vol.  II.— 3 
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orders  were  sent  to  Mortier,  at  Vienna,  and  MarmonI 
was  directed  to  occupy  that  city ;  and,  Davoust  was 
recalled  from  Presburg  to  Nicholsburg  to  form  the 
French  right.  By  this  concentration,  the  anny  under 
Nfpoleon  was  raised  at  once  to  ninety  thousand  men. 
On  the  29th,  the  enemy  manoeuvred  in  a  contradictory 
manner,  as  if  their  plans  were  not  decided ;  but,  on  the 
following  day,  their  light  troops  were  observed  march- 
ing by  their  left,  apparently  with  the  view  of  turning  the 
French  right,  so  as  to  cut  them  off  from  Vienna.  This 
plan  was  an  extremely  plausible  one,  but  it  involved 
one  fatal  military  error,  that  of  executing  a  lateral 
movement  directly  in  front  of  a  formidable  enemy. 
Napoleon,  who  for  two  days  had  been  constantly  on 
horseback  at  the  advanced  posts,  observing  the  enemy's 
operations,  instantly  saw  the  design,  and  felt  that  if  he 
could  draw  the  whole  army  into  such  a  movement,  its 
fate  was  sealed.  To  lure  the  enemy  more  certainly 
into  the  error  which  they  seemed  disposed  to  commit, 
he  abandoned  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  the  highest  ground 
in  the  neighborhood,  evacuated  Austerlitz,  and  con- 
centrated his  army  about  Brunn.  Explaining  to  hig 
surprised  generals  the  profound  conception  upon  which 
he  was  proceeding,  he  said,  "  If  I  wished  to  gain  an 
ordinary  victory,  I  should  receive  battle  on  these 
heights  ;  but,  as  my  object  is  to  betray  the  enemy  into 
irretrievable  ruin,  I  seduce  him  by  the  bribe  of  that 
position."  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  December, 
the  whole  force  of  the  allies  was  descried  moving  upon 
their  left  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  French  army , 
and.  Napoleon,  as  he  watched  the  operation,  exclaimed 
with  the  prophetic  confidence  of  science;  "  Before  ♦.o* 
morrow  night  that  army  is  my  own."     During  the 
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whole  day,  the  aUies  were  executing  this  flank  move- 
ment, divided  into  five  columns,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  1st,  their  positions  were  as  follows :  the  first  column, 
constituting  their  left  wing,  under  Buxhowden,  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Augezd,  beyond  the  French  right, 
the  second,  under  Langeron,  and  the  third,  under  Pry- 
byszeweki,  were  on  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  and  the 
eminence  directly  behind  it;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  under 
Miloradowitch  and  Lichtenstein,  were  next  in  order;- 
and  the  reserves,  under  the  grand-duke  Constantino, 
were  on  the  elevated  ground  before  Austerlitz.  The 
whole  allied  force  was  sixty-five  thousand  infantry  and 
fifteen  thousand  cavalry.  On  the  other  hand  the  French 
army,  consisting  now  of  ninety  thousand  men,  occupied 
a  position  behind  a  small  stream,  and  some  marshes, 
between  Brunn  and  Austerlitz,  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  road  which  runs  from  Brunn,  through  the  latter 
village,  to  Olmutz.  Their  right,  under  Davoust,  rest- 
ed on  Lake  Mcenitz,  with  its  reserve  behind  the  abbey 
of  Raygern  ;  the  centre,  under  Soult,  was  pushed  for- 
ward into  and  beyond  the  village  directly  in  front  of 
Pratzen,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
enemy  was  resumed  in  the  morning,  and  was  suffi- 
ciently developed,  he  might  fall  upon  their  flank  and 
sever  the  army  in  half:  the  left  rested  on  the  hill  of 
Bosenitzberg,  which  was  >Dccupied  by  artillery,  with  an 
advance  guard  of  cavalr}'  in  front  of  it :  the  left  wing 
consisted  of  Lannes'  corp,  which  was  at  the  base  of  the 
hill ;  next  to  whom,  on  the  right,  was  Bernadoite,  and 
on  his  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Olmutz  road,  were 
the  grenadiers  of  Oudinot;  Murat's  cavalry,  and  the 
imperial  guard,  under  Bessieres,  forming  a  second  line. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  allied  columns  were 
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in  ful  axarch  to  carry  out  the  movement  begun  the  day 
before,  and  at  three  their  advanced  cavalry  reached  the 
village  of  Tilnitz.  It  was  a  winter  morning ;  a  low  fog 
rested  upon  the  ground  :  Napoleon  stood  in  front  of 
his  tent,  which  was  pitched  on  an  elevated  spot  to  tjje 
right  of  the  high  road,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the 
whole  scene  :  his  marshals,  on  horseback,  were  grouped 
around  him.  At  length  the  mists  rolled  away  and  the 
broad  yellow  sun  rose  in  cloudless  effulgence  above  the 
horizon — that  "sun  of  Austerlitz"  which  was  so  often 
hailed  by  Napoleon  as  the  star  of  his  brightest  destiny. 
The  enemy  had  descended  from  the  heights  of  Pratzen, 
and  the  whole  army  was  in  motion  to  turn  the  French 
right.  The  marshals  now  comprehended  the  splendid 
advantage  which  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  foreseen 
and  prepared,  and  eagerly  asked  for  the  signal  to  ad- 
vance. "  Not  yet,  gentlemen,"  said  Napoleon  ;  "  not 
yet:  when  your  enemy  is  executing  a  false  movement 
never  interrupt  him,"  At  length,  a  violent  firing  was 
heard  on  the  right,  and,  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
left  wing  of  the  allies  was  entering  Tilnitz.  "  Now  is 
the  moment!"  said  the  emperor.*  The  marshals  gal- 
loped off,  each  to, the  head  of  his  corps  ;  and.  Napo- 
leon, mounting  his  horse,  rode  along  the  line,  exclaim* 
ing,  "Soldiers,  the  enemy  has  imprudently  exposed 
hirnself  to  our  blows :  we  shall  finish  the  campaign  by 
aclap  of  thunder !" 

On  the  French  right,  the  Russian  left  wing  assaulted 
and  carried  the  village  of  Tilnitz,  with  irresistible  fury; 

•  "  Success  in  war,"  said  Napoleon,  ten  years  afterward,  at  St.  He- 
kna,  «  depends  so  much  on  quicksightedness,  aod  on  seizing  the  right 
moment,  that  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  was  so  completely  woiL 
would  have  been  lost,  if  I  had  attacked  si^  hours  rooaer.*' 
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pressed  on  to  Sokelnitz,  which  was  also  carried,  ancl 
appeared  in  triumph  beyond  the  flank  of  Davoust 
that  cool  and  courageous  commander,  however,  march- 
ed his  reserves  from  behind  Raygern,  and  drew  them 
in  front  of  Sokelnitz,  as  the  Russians,  disordered  by 
success  were  issuing  out  of  it;  they  were  speedily 
driven  back  and  the  village  retaken,  but  again  renewing 
the  assault,  a  protracted  and  sanguinary  contest  ensued. 
On  the  left,  Lannes  and  Bernadotte,  advancing  with 
great  rapidity  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  the  allied 
right  or  rear,  while  Soult  fell  upon  their  centre,  gained 
so  much  ground  with  their  infantry,  that  Kellermann, 
with  a  body  of  horsey  charged  the  Russian  imperial 
guard  :  but  Lichtenstein  issued  forth  with  the  powerful 
corps  of  Austrian  cuirassiers,  drove  Kellermann  back, 
and,  disordering  the  French  line,  penetrated  into  the 
interval  between  Lannes  and  Bernadotte;  here  they 
were  met  and  repelled  by  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  of  Napoleon's  guard,  and  being  at  the  same 

I 

time  taken  on  both  flanks  by  the  artillery,  nearly  half 
of  these  splendid  troops  were  destroyed.  Meanwhile, 
Soult's  decisive  movement,  on  the  centre,  was  pro- 
ceeding with  full  success.  The  second  and  third  col- 
umns of  the  enemy  had  just  descended  the  heights  of 
Pratzen,  and  the  fourth  was  preparing  to  cross  them, 
when  Soult's  front,  in  attacking  column,  appeared  upon 
the  flank  of  their  open  marching  column.  Kutusoff 
immediately  ordered  the  third  column  to  regain  the 
heights,  and  disposed  the  fourth  column  in  array  of 
bat'.le,  two  lines  deep,  to  receive  the  attack  :  but  before 
this  could  be  done,  Soult  had  ascended  the  heights, 
&nd  broken  and  driven  back  the  Russian  front  line  with 
the  loss  of  several  pieces  of  cannon.     A  desperate  con- 

3* 
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flict  followed;  but  after  two  hours,  the  six  Ruaelan 
battalions  who  occupied  the  highest  position  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  the  heights  were  carried.  About  one 
o'clock,  while  the  victory  was  thus  undecided,  a  most 
formidable  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  was  seen  de- 
bouching upon  the  plain  between  the  French  centre 
and  left.  It  consisted  of  the  Russian  imperial  guard, 
led  by  the  grand-duk^  Constantine  in  person ;  a  num- 
ber of  squadrons  of  horse,  being  OuvarofF's  cavalry 
and  the  remains  of  Lichtenstein's  cuirassiers,  together 
with  a  battery  of  four  pieces.  The  infantry  advancing, 
engaged  with  Vandamme's  division,  while  the  cavalry 
attacked  the  French  column  in  flank  and  threw  them 
into  disorder.  Napoleon  immediately  despatched  Rapp 
with  two  squadrons  of  chasseurs,  and  the  grenadiers  of 
the  guard,  to  check  these  horse,  and  desired  Bessieres 
to  support  him  with  all  the  cavalry  qf  the  guard.  Rapp 
cried  out  to  his  men,  "Forward;  see  how  your  brothers 
and  friends  are  getting  cut  to  pieces :  avenge  them ; 
avenge  our  flags :"  and  rushing  forward  drove  the 
enemy's  cavalry  back  and  captured  the  guns.  The 
Russians  rallied  and  advanced  in  great  force,  but  Bes- 
sieres, by  this  time,  had  arrived :  a  close  contest, 
"horse  to  horse,  and  hand  to  hand,"  succeeded,  in 
which  both  cavalry  and  infantry  fought  with  the  dead- 
liest fury,  and  so  interrpingled  that  the  artillery  of  neither 
party  dared  to  fire,  for  fear  of  killing  their  own  men. 
At  length,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  bore  everything 
down  before  them  ;  and  the  enemy  fled  in  disorder,  in 
Bight  of  the  two  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  who 
from  the  neighboring  height  beheld  the  ruin  of  their 
hopes.     This  action  decided  the  day.*     Soult,  who 

•  Geranl'A  celebrated  picture  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  reprcscnu 
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was  now  advanced  nearly  a  mile  from  the  first  line  of 
battle,  inclined  to  the  right,  and  co-operated  with  Da- 
voust  in  surrounding  the  Austrian  left  wing  ;  while  Na- 
poleon sent  the  imperial  guard  to  aid  in  the  same  de- 
sign. DoctorofF's,  Langeron's,  and  Buxhowden's 
corps,  forming  the  whole  left,  were  successively  taken 
in  flank,  separated  and  surrounded  :  ten  thousand  were 
made  prisoners  or  slain,  and  a  large  body  were  driven 
over  a  frozen  lake,  of  which  the  ice  gave  way  with  their 
weight,  and  above  two  thousand  were  drowned.  On 
the  left,  the  advantage,  after  a  protracted  contest  had 
become  equally  decided  in  favor  of  the  French  :  the 
heights  of  Blasowitz  and  Kruh,  and  the  village  of 
Hollubitz,  were  carried,  and  the  enemy  routed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  close  column  which  retreated  un- 
der Bagrathion,  and  which,  though  repeatedly  assailed 
by  Suchet's  and  Murat's  cavalry,  made  good  its  retire- 
ment to  Austerlitz,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  baggage. 
On  this  memorable  day,  the  allies  lost  ten  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners; 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  forty- 
five  standards  :  while  so  utter  was  the  disorganization  of 
their  army,  and  the  panic  of  its  leaders,  that  at  a  council 
held  at  the  imperial  headquarters  that  night,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  further  continuation  of  hostilities  was  hope- 
less, and  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  Prince  Lich- 
tenstein  arrived  at  Napoleon's  headquarters  with  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz ;  to  which  may  with  truth  be  applied  what  the 
Roman  historian  has  said  of  the  victory  gained  by  Lu- 

Kapp,  covered  with  blood  from  a  wound  in  his  head,  riding  up  to  infom 
Napoleon  that  the  battle  was  gained.    Rapp  was  immediately  made  a 
general  of  division. 
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cullus  orer  Tigranes,  that  "the sun  never  shone  upon 
such  a  victory."  When  Napoleon  met  Soult,  in  the 
evening,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  he  said  to  him, 
"Marshal,  you  are  the  first  tactician  in  Europe,"  {le 
premier  manoeuvrier  de  VEurope).  "  Sire,"  replied 
Soult,  with  a  felicity  of  compliment  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  "I  believe  it, 
since  it  is  your  majesty  that  has  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
so."  On  the  4th  of  December,  Napoleon  and  the  em- 
peror Francis,  had  a  personal  interview  at  a  mill  about 
three  leagues  from  Austerlitz  ;  on  the  6th  an  armistice 
was  signed  at  Austerlitz  ;  on  the  27th  the  peace  of 
Presburgh  was  concluded  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria; and,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1806,  Napoleon, 
having  passed  through  Vienna  and  Munich,  reached 
Paris,  which  he  entered  at  night  unattended.  Just  four 
months  had  elapsed  since  he  left  it  to  take  command  of 
the  army  :  and  in  that  time,  the  magnificent  armies  of 
Russia  and  Austria  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and 
the  latter  empire  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807,  in  Prussia  and 
Poland,  Soult  again  commanded  the  fourth  corps  with 
memorable  distinction.  At  the  battle  of  Jena,  where 
he  commanded  the  right  wing,  his  opportune  attack 
upon  the  centre  mainly  contributed  to  the  brilliant  re- 
sult on  that  occasion.  On  the  next  day,  he  defeated 
Marshal  Kalkreuth  at  Greussen ;  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  statements  of  that  general,  that  an  armistice 
had  been  concluded,  pursued  vigorously  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  began  the  blockade  of  Magdeburg.  Soult 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  subsequent 
operations  in  Prussia,  and  in  the  engagements,  at  Puk 
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Tdsk  and  Heilsberg  in  1S07.  His  able  and  courageous 
conduct  at  Eylau,  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  bat- 
tle in  the  life  of  Davoust ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
owing  to  his  advice  that  Napoleon  kept  his  position  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  so  acquired  the  moral  advanta- 
ges of  a  victory.  When  Napoleon  referred  to  the  enor- 
mous loss  he  had  sustained,  and  suggested  a  retreat, 
Soult  is  reported  to  have  replied  :  "  Let  us  stay  where 
we  are,  sire  ;  for,  although  we  suffer  cruelly,  we  shall 
pass  for  the  conquerors,  if  we  remain  last  on  the  field 
of  battle  :  I  have  observed  movements  in  the  Russian 
army,  which  induce  me  to  think  that  Beningsen  will 
avail  himself  of  the  darkness  to  retreat."  Napoleon, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  Soult's  uncommon  j>ene- 
tration,  adopted  his  advice,  and  the  result  proved  the 
sagacity  of  the  counsel. 

In  1808,  Soult  was  created  duke  of  Dalmatia,  and 
accompanied  Napoleon  into  Spain  in  November  of  that 
year,  when  he  went  to  direct  in  person  the  operations  in 
the  peninsula.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  emperor,  accompanied  by  Soult  and  Lannes, 
left  Bayonne,  and  reached  Vittoria  the  same  evening. 
Arriving  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  he  jumped  from,  his 
horse,  and  entering  the  first  inn  thai  he  observed,  called 
for  his  maps  and  the  reports  of  the  situations  of  both 
armies,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  settle  the  plan  of 
campaign.  Soult  was  appointed  to  take  the  command 
of  the  second  corps,  then  under  Bessieres  at  Briviesca, 
and  to  fall  directly  upon  me  Conde  de  Belvedere,  who 
was  at  Burgos  ;  and  the  emperor,  with  the  imperial 
guards  and  the  reserve,  was  to  follow  the  movements 
of  that  corps.  The  operations  of  the  other  corps  were 
marked  out  in  a  corresponding  manner,  and  the  whole 
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plan  was  put  instantly  into  execution.  Soult  set  out 
that  night  for  Briviesca,  and  arriving  theie  at  daybreak 
on  the  9thj  received  from  Bessieres  the  command  of  the 
second  corps,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  on  the  road  to 
Burgos,  near  to  which  headquarters  were  established 
that  night.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  10th  of  November, 
the  Conde  de  Belvedere  drew  up  his  army,  one  of  the 
best  then  in  the  Spanish  service,  at  Gamonal.  Some 
skirmishing  between  advanced  parties  took  place  about 
seven  o'clock,  in  which  the  Spanish  were  driven  back, 
and  disclosed  Belvedere's  line  of  battle,  consisting  of 
eleven  thousand  infantry,  regular  troops,  and  twelve 
hundred  cavalry,  covered  by  thirty, pieces  of  artillery. 
Soult's  corps  then  fell  upon  them,  and  in  an  instant 
they  were  broken  and  fled  in  confusion.  The  disposi- 
tions of  the  French  commander  had  provided  for  inter- 
cepting their  retreat  in  all  directions,  and  the  slaughter 
was  therefore  great.  Twenty-five  hundred  Spaniards 
were  killed,  and  nine  hundred  taken  on  the  field,  to- 
gether with  six  pairs  of  colors,  twenty  guns,  and  thirty 
ammunition-wagons.  Occupying  Burgos,  and  seizing 
the  military  stores  collected  there,  Soult  despatched 
parti  of  his  corps  in  pursuit  of  Belvidere  toward  Lerma, 
and  with  another  part  pressed  toward  Rcynosa,  to  inter- 
cept Blake's  retreat  from  Espinosa.  On  the  13th,  his 
advanced-guard  at  Reynosa  fell  in  with  and  attacked 
Blake's  retiring  army,  and  utterly  defeated  it.  Soult 
then  spread  his  troops  over  Montana  and  Leon,  driving 
everytning  before  them,  and  clearing  the  whole  country 
north  of  Burgos,  from  any  possibility  of  the  communi- 
cations with  France  being  disturbed.  On  the  28th  of 
November,  the  emperor  in  person  advanced  from  Mi- 
randa, across  the  Somo-Sierra,  to  Madrid,  which  he 
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reached  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  took  possession 
of  on  the  4th.  Resting  here  for  a  few  days,  to  concen- 
trate his  forces,  and  consolidate  the  immense  conquests 
which  he  had  made,  the  emperor's  intention  was  again 
to  open  the  floodgates  of  invasion,  and  sweep  through 
the  south  of  Spain,  as  he  had  swept  through  the  north. 
Never  had  this  great  chief  displayed  mightier  genius 
and  energy,  and  never  had  his  troops  accomplished  his 
purposes  with  more  brilliant  decision.  Everything  was 
to  be  dreaded  from  a  conqueror,  who  in  twenty  days 
had  mastered  a  third  of  the  kingdom  and  reduced  the 
capital ;  and  the  total  ruin  of  Spain  seemed  to  be  inevr 
itable.  This  catastrophe  was  averted,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation  saved,  by  the  genius  and  daring 
of  Sir  John  Moore. 

In  the  end  of  November,  and  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember, this  general  was  at  Salamanca.  He  perceived 
the  designs  of  Napoleon,  and  with  consummate  sagacity 
and  a  boldness  worthy  of  the  skill  which  had  suggested 
the  plan,  he  determined  to  precipitate  his  whole  force 
upon  Soult,  who  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Burgos. 
This  assault  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  Napoleon's  ope- 
rations, which  threatened  wholly  to  cut  off  his  commu- 
nications with  France,  Moore  foresaw  would  break  up 
the  emperor's  plans  in  an  instant :  if  he  remained  at 
Madrid,  Soult  might  be  overwhelmed  and  defeated; 
if,  as  was  quite  certain,  he  turned  at  once  upon  Moore, 
the  southern  provinces  would  be  delivered,  and  would 
have  time  to  rally  and  organize.  These  results  were 
accomplished  by  the  English  commander,  with  the 
most  admirable  success.  While  the  emperor  advanced 
against  Madrid,  and  Lannes  was  directed  upon  Tudela 
and  Saragossa,  Soult's  force  had  been  ordered  to  con 
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centrate  on  the  Carrion,  and  act  as  a  corps  of  bbserva'- 
tion.  About  the  middle  of  December,  Soult's  army 
occupied  Carrion,  Saldagna,  and  Sahagun.  On  the 
ilth  of  December,  Sir  John  Moore,  having  established 
magazines  in  his  rear  at  Benavente,  Astorga,  and  Lugo, 
and  made  every  arrangement  to  secure  a  rapid  retreat 
toward  Portugal,  advanced  from  Salamanca ;  and  Sir 
David  Baird  moving  forward  from  Astorga  about  the 
same  time,  the  whole  English  force  united  on  the  20tb 
at  Mayorga  and  Melgar  Abaxo.  The  same  night,  Lord 
Paget  fell,  with  the  advanced-guard,  upon  the  French 
posts  at  Sahagun,  and  drove  them  in  with  some  loss  : 
the  residue  of  the  English  army  halted  on  the  22d  and 
23d,  to  wait  for  supplies.  Moore  was  preparing  to 
move  during  the  night  of  the  23d  to  Carrion,  with  the 
hope  of  surprising  the  bridge  there  before  daylight,  and 
assailing  Soult's  main  force  at  Saldagna.  The  troops 
were  actually  in  march  to  execute  this  plan,  when  in- 
telligence reached  Sir  John,  that  Napoleon,  informed 
of  his  movements,  had  left  Madrid  with  nearly  his  whole 
army,  and  was  advancing  with  the  utmost  celerity  to  fall 
upon  his  communications.  Sir  John's  principal  pur- 
pose was  accomplished,  and  he  instantly  fell  back  to 
Benavente,  and  thence  to  Astorga,  and  made  every  ar- 
rangement for  a  rapid  retreat  to  Portugal  or  the  western 
coast  of  Spain.  The  emperor  directed  his  course  to 
Benavente,  and  Soult,  assuming  the  offensive,  moved 
toward  Astorga  by  the  Mancilla  road.  On  the  28thi 
Napoleon  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Esla,  but  the 
prey  had  escaped  him  :  he  was  twelve  hours  too  late, 
and  Moore  was  in  full  retreat  through  Astorga.  On  the 
30th,  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard, 
under  General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  crossed  the  Esla, 
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md  being  attacked  by  Lord  Paget,  were  routed,  and 
Lefebvre  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  On  the  31st 
of  December,  Sir  John  Moore  left  Astorga  for  Lugo ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1809,  at  Astorga,  Napoleon 
and  Soult  united  their  forces,  consisting  of  seventy 
thousand  infantry,  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  hun 
dred  pieces  of  artillery.  Here  the  emperor  was  recalled 
to  Paris  by  the  operations  of  Austria  ;  and  returning 
thither  to  open  the  campaign  of  Eckmuhl  and  Wagram, 
he  left  Soult  in  supreme  command,  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit with  twenty  thousand  infantry,  five  thousand  cav- 
alry, and  fifty  guns,  followed  at  some  distance  by  Ney 
with  the  sixth  corps  of  sixteen  thousand  men.  With  a 
vigor  and  decision,  caught  from  the  great  commander 
whose  place  he  was  occupying,  Soult  pressed  rapidly 
forward  upon  the  track  of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  hastened 
to  his  ships,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  and  passing 
round  by  sea  to  the  south.  On  the  3d  of  January,  an 
engagement  took  place  at  Calcabellos  between  the  Eng- 
lish rear-guard  and  the  French  light  cavalry,  in  which 
General  Colbert,  the  commander  of  the  latter,  was 
killed.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  Sir  John  drew  up 
his  whole  army  at  Lugo,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  bat- 
tle to  his  pursuers,  if  pressed,  or,  at  least,  of  allowing 
his  men  time  to  rest  and  reorganize.  About  noon  on  the 
7th,  Soult  arrived  at  the  head  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  finding  a  formidable  assemblage  of  the  enemy 
before  him,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not 
permit  him  to  measure  with  accuracy,  he  sent  some 
squadrons  with  four  guns  to  open  a  fire  upon  the  Brit- 
ish centre.  Fifteen  guns  replied  ;  and  Soult,  now  sat 
isfied  that  the  principal  part  of  the  English  army  was 
before  him,  halted  to  wait  for  the  residue  of  his  forces. 
Vol.  II.— 4 
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On  the  Sih,  both  armies  were  in  array,  and  the  Englifch 
expected  an  attack.  Soult,  however,  postponed  it  until 
the  9th ;  and  during  the  night,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  Spanish  co-operation,  Sir  John  drew 
off  to  Betanzos,  and  thence  to  the  heights  of  Corunna, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  11th.  Here  the  whole  British 
army  was  concentrated ;  and  the  transports  arriving  on 
the  14th,  the  stores  were  shipped,  and  arrangements 
made  to  embark  the  troops  on  the  night  of  the  16th-^ 
17th.  Meanwhile,  on  the  12th,  Soult  came  up  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  infantry ;  but  the  cavalry,  hav- 
ing been  delayed  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  at 
Burgo,  did  not  arrive  until  the  14th.  During  the  15th, 
the  French  dispositions  were  made ;  and  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  the  opening  of  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
left,  and  the  advance  of  three  formidable  columns,  an- 
nounced that  a  general  engagement  was  at  hand. 

The  English  force,  at  Corunna,  amounted  to  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  right  consisted  of 
Baird's  division,  which  was  in  an  exposed  and  unfavor 
able  position ;  the  centre  rested  upon  the  village  of 
Elvina,  and  the  left  was  formed  of  Hope's  division^ 
beyond  the  village  of  Palavia  Abaxo  ;  Paget's  cavalry, 
and  Frazer's  division  of  infantry  being  in  reserve.  The 
force  under  Soult  was  not  less  than  twenty  thousand ; 
Laborde's  division,  composing  the  right,  Merle's  the 
centre,  and  Mermet's  the  left,  with  a  battery  of  eleven 
heavy  guns  upon  its  extreme  left.  Opening  a  steady 
fire  from  this  battery,  Soult's  columns  advanced  ob- 
liquely against  the  English  right  and  centre.  The 
first  column,  driving  in  the  outposts  at  Elvina,  turned 
ihen  t-y  their  left  to  outflank  Baird's  division,  and  assail 
it  upon  its  left ;  the  next  column  penetrated  into  the 
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village ;  and  a  third  marched  against  Hope's  division 
Moore's  dispositions  were  made  with  consummate  abil- 
ity. Paget's  reserve,  supported  by  Frazer,  was  order- 
ed to  pass  round  beyond  the  French  left,  threaten  the 
great  battery,  and  assail  the  French  positions  in  flank. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fourth  regiment  which  formed 
Baird's  extreme  right,  was  drawn  back,  and  facing  to 
the  left,  was  ordered  to  open  a  fire  upon  the  flank  of 
the  column  which  was  advancing  to  turn  Baird's  posi- 
tion. These  orders  were  executed  with  promptness 
and  success ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  village  of  El- 
vina  became  the  scene  of  a  close  and  severe  struggle. 
The  French  column,  upon  its  first  approach,  was  re- 
ceived at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  by  the  fiftieth  and 
forty-second,  and  driven  out.  The  combat  was  re- 
newed beyond  the  village  with  some  success  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  who  again  entered  the  village,  and 
were  again  encountered  with  an  obstinate  resistance. 
While  observing  the  battle  in  Elvina,  and  animating 
the  troops  by  words  of  encouragement.  Sir  John  Moore 
was  desperately  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot,  which  car- 
ried away  his  left  shoulder.  He  was  borne  from  the 
field  of  his  fame  ;  but  not  until  the  battle  was  visibly 
gamed.  For,  Paget's  movements  had  driven  the 
French  dragoons  in  the  rear  of  the  battery,  from  the 
ground;  the  French  infantry,  after  a  protracted  strug- 
gle, had  been  expelled  from  Elvina ;  and,  on  the  left, 
Hooe  had  carried  the  village  of  Palavia  Abaxo  :  every- 
where, the  British  line  was  advanced  beyond  the  posi- 
tions which  it  had  occupied  in  the  morning,  and  Soult's 
columns  were  retiring  in  disorder.  Sir  John  Hope,  who 
upon  the  death  of  Moore,  took  the  command,  embarked 
the  English   during  the  night;  and,  on  the  following 
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morning,  the  French  beheld  their  opponents  standing 
out  to  sea.  Moore,  wrapped  in  his  military  cloak,  was 
buried  by  his  staff  officers,  in  the  citadel  of  Corunna; 
and,  Soult,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  age  of  chivalry, 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Soult  took  posses- 
sion of  Ferrol  in  the  name  of  King  Joseph  :  and,  here, 
despatches  from  Napoleon  were  received,  dated  atVal- 
ladolid,  prescribing  to  him  an  immediate  advance 
through  Portugal  to  Oporto,  to  co-operate,  in  an  attack 
upon  Lisbon,  with  Victor,  who  had  arrived  at  Alcan- 
tara, and  was  to  proceed  through  Merida.  "  The  era- 
oeror,"  said  Berthier,  at  the  conclusion  of  hia  tt^is- 
patch,  "  has  unlimited  confidence  in  your  talents  for 
the  fine  expedition  which  he  has  charged  you  with." 
Soult  re-organized  his  army  at  St.  Jago  de  Compos- 
tella,  and,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1809,  began  his  for- 
ward movement  toward  the  Minho,  with  ah  army  of 
fourteen  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  knd 
fifty-eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Advancing  through  Re- 
dondela  and  Tuy,  his  troops,  after  encountering  many 
obstacles  from  the  state  of  the  roads  and  streams,  were 
assembled,  on  the  16th,  on  the  banks  of  the  Minho, 
between  Salvatierra,  Guardia,  and  Redondela.  Baffled 
by  the  swollen  state  of  the  river,  and  the  gallant  re- 
sistance of  the  Portuguese  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  at  Campo  Saucos,  Soult  changed  the 
line  of  his  march,  and  moved  up  the  stream  upon  Ri- 
dabavia,  Barbantes,  and  Orense,  where  ferries  and  a 
bridge  enabled  him  to  pass.  The  most  serious  ob- 
stacles opposed  themselves  to  the  further  advance  of 
the  French.  A  formidable  body  of  native  troops  were 
to  be  encountered;  the  peasantry,  animated  by  the  ut- 
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most  hostility,  were  to  be  repelled  at  every  step ;  and 
the  army  was  to  move  over  a  country  almost  impracti- 
cable from  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  state  o^ 
the  weather.  It  was  a  state  of  things  to  which  the 
genius  and  temper  of  Soult  were  particularly  adapted, 
and  he  triumphed  over  every  difficulty  with  the  most 
distinguished  ability.  Passing  through  Monterey, 
where  a  considerable  body  under  Romana  was  routed, 
Spult  took  possession  of  Chaves,  on  the  13th ;  defeated 
the  Portuguese  again  in  a '  general  engagement,  at 
Braga,  on  the  20th;  and,  arrived  before  Oporto,  on 
the  27th.  Preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  city  had 
been  made  by  the  bishop,  and  the  popular  feeling  within 
the  walls  was  vehemently  excited  against  the  invaders. 
Soult's  summons  to  surrender  was  rejected  ;  and,  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  his  troops  moved 
forward  to  the  assault  of  the  city.  Advancing  in  three 
powerful  columns,  the  works  were  stormed  and  carried 
with  irresistible  fury,  the  Portuguese  troops  within 
swept  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  onset,  and  the 
city  made  the  prey  of  an  incensed  and  ruthless  army. 
In  spite  of  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  French  marshal 
to  control  his  men,  a  terrible  scene  of  carnage  and  vio- 
lence ensued ;  multitudes  were  driven  into  the  river ; 
others  were  put  to  the  sword.  Ten  thousand  Portu- 
guese perished  on  that  dreadful  day.  The  French 
loss  was  about  five  hundred. 

The  tardiness  of  Victor's  advance  along  the  valley 
of  the  Tagiis,  rendered  impracticable  an  immediate 
advance,  by  Soult,  upon  Lisbon.  He  turned  his  atten- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  securing  of  his  conquest  by  occu* 
pying  the  best  military  positions  in  the  country,  and  by 

establishing  such  civil  regulations  as  restored  the  tran 

4* 
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quillity  of  the  country,  arid  gave  to  the  French  the 
character  of  allies  and  rulers,  rather  than  invaders  and 
conquerors.  Soult's  administrative  talents  were  dis- 
played with  great  success,  and  the  region  Entre  Minho 
e  Douro,  enjoyed  greater  repose  and  order  than  it  had 
done  under  any  of  the  previous  governments.  He 
pursued,  indeed,  the  system  of  conciliation  with  so 
much  earnestness,  as  very  soon  to  raise  suspicions  of  a 
design  on  his  part  to  make  himself  king.  The  recent 
example  of  Murat  gave  hope  to  almost  any  project  of 
ambition,  and  Sou  It  felt  that  his  own  abilities  were  f^t 
superior  to  those  of  the  king  of  Naples.  His  schemes 
were  laid,  however,  with  so  much  skill,  and  followed 
out  so  cautiously,  that  in  the  event  of  the  emperor's 
disapproving  of  his  project,  it  could  readily  be  dis^ 
owned.  A  deputation  of  a  dozen  inhabitants  of  feragsi 
waited  on  the  marshal,  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival,  and 
soon  after  published,  With  an  account  of  this  interview, 
a  proclamation  in  terms  like  these  :  "  The  former  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,"  it  declared,  "  car6d  for  noth- 
ing but  the  increase  of  its  own  revenues.  The  house 
of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign,  and  Providence,  whd 
watches  over  our  destinies,  has  sent  among  us  a  man 
who  has  no  other  aim  than  glory,  and  no  wish  but  to 
exercise  the  power  which  Napoleon  has  given  him,in  a 
way  to  rescue  us  from  the  anarchy  which  envelops  us, 
Why  should  we  hesitate  to  rally  about  him,  and  pro- 
claim him  the  liberator  of  the  nation  ?  The  emperoi 
of  the  French  will  give  us  his  support,  and  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  one  of  his  lieutenants  become  our  sov- 
ereign." This  document  bears  evident  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  composed  under  Soult's  own  direction,  and 
as  it  was  published  in  a  journal  under  his  control,  hia 
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approval  of  it  is  unquestionable.  Soon  after,  another 
deputation  waited  upon  him  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
he  listened  long  to  their  recital  of  the  benefits  which  a 
French  prince  could  confer  upon  Portugal.  "  As  fo2 
myself."  he  replied,  "I  feel  all  the  gratitude  that  is 
due  to  your  flatteiing  views  in  relation  to  me,  but  it 
does  not  rest  with  me  to  give  you  a  reply."  Memorials 
signed  with  the  names  of  thirty  thousand  persons  were 
also  presented  ;  but  most  of  the  names  are  supposed  to 
have  been  forged  :  and  all  these  documents  were  burnt 
when  the  army  evacuated  Oporto.  Soult's  caution 
and  coolness  kept  him  from  being  too  far  committed, 
and  at  the  first  intimation  of  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
the  project  vanished.  Napoleon,  when  informed  of  it, 
affected  to  treat  it  as  a  trifling  matter,  in  his  relations 
with  Soult ;  but  to  some  of  the  inferior  agents,  who 
were  most  active  in  promoting  the  design,  he  expressed 
his  anger  in  very  emphatic  terms :  "  If  you  had  gone 
one  step  further,"  he  said  to  one  of  Soult's  aides-de- 
camp, "  I  would  have  had  you  shot." 

But  another  character  was  now  about  to  appear  upon 
the  scene,  before  which  Soult's  genius  was  destined 
again  and  again  to  be  rebuked.  On  the  22d  of  April, 
1809,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  im- 
mediately took  the  command  of  the  allied  British  and 
Portuguese  armies.  Sending  a  part  of  his  force  to  ob- 
serve and  impede  the  progress  of  Victor,  he  directed 
the  residue  upon  Coimbra ;  and  there,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  twenty-five  thousand  men,  of  whom  thirteen 
thousand  were  British,  were  concentrated  withou* 
Soult's  having  become  aware  of  their  approach.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  Soult  became  aware  of  the  perils  of  his 
position,  and  made  rapid  arrangements  for  a  retreat. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  British  columns  arriv- 
ed on  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro,  opposite  to  Oporto, 
and  on  the  same  day,  Wellesley  accomplished  that 
celebrated  passage  of  the  river,  which  first  gave  him  a 
military  celebrity  in  Europe,  and  drew  from  Napoleon 
the  brief  but  significant  remark,  "  c'est  un  bon  general." 
Soult  immediately  evacuated  the  city  and  retired  upon 
Vallonga.  Pursued  with  the  utmost  vigor  by  such  an 
enemy  as  Wellesley,  nothing  but  the  most  prompt  and 
sagacious  measures  saved  his  army  from  total  destruc- 
tion. At  Pennafiel,  on  the  13th,  he  destroyed  his  ar- 
tillery, and  abandoned  his  military  stores  and  baggage, 
and  passing  rapidly  over  the  mountains,  through  Pom- 
peira  and  Guimaraens,  arrived,  on  the  15th,  at  Braga, 
where  the  army  was  reorganized  and  rested.  Placing 
Loison  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  taking  command 
of  the  rear-guard  in  person,  he  retired  through  Sala- 
monde  to  Montalegre,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th, 
closely  pursued  by  the  English,  and,  on  the  18thy  cross- 
ed the  frontier,  and  re-entered  Orense  on  the  19th. 
Seventy-six  days  had  elapsed  since  Soult  had  left  that 
city:  he  now  returned  to  it,  having  lost  six  thousand 
good  soldiers,  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  all  his 
baggage. 

Having  refreshed  his  army,  Soult,  on  the  21st,  left 
Orense,  for  Lugo,  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place,  which 
was  carried  on  by  the  Spanish  general  Mahi.  On 
the  following  day,  as  soon  as  his  advanced  guard  was 
discerned  from  Lugo,  Mahi  broke  up  his  camp  and 
retired  to  Mondonedo.  Soult,  on  the  23d,  entered 
Lugo,  and  soon  after  he  came  into  communication  with 
Ney,  with  a  view  to  joint  operations  against  the  Marquia 
de  ja  Romagna.     A  combined  movement  against  this 
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general  was  arranged,  which  would  have  inevitably  re 
suited  in  his  destruction,  if  the  jealousy  and  misunde^ 
standing  of  the  French  marshals  had  not  defeated  their . 
own  plans,  and  rendered  the  whole  scheme  abortive. 
Soult  then  marched  across  to  Zamora,  which  he  entered 
on  the  2d  of  July ;  and  Ney,  on  the  30th,  occupied 
Astorga. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Soult  received  a  despatch 
from  the  emperor,  then  near  Ratisbon,  placing  Ney  and 
Mortier  under  his  orders,  which  gave  him  the  supreme 
command  of  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps.  He 
was  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  act  decisively  against 
the  English :  "  Wellesley,"  said  Napoleon,  *'  will 
probably  advance  to  Madrid  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ; 
if  so,  cross  the  mountains,  fall  upon  his  rear,  and  crush 
him."  About  the  middle  of  July,  Wellesley  made  the 
movement  which  Napoleon  had  predicted ;  and  Soult 
immediately  concentrated  his  army  around  Salamanca, 
and  despatched  an  officer  to  Joseph,  at  Madrid,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out,  in  concert,  the  plan  which 
the  emperor  had  suggested.  On  the  24th  of  July, 
Soult  received  assurances  from  Joseph  of  his  willing 
co-operation  in  the  execution  of  the  proposed  design ; 
and,  about  the  28th,  he  began  the  march  of  his  troops 
upon  Placentia.  The  battle  of  Talavera,  brought  on 
prematurely,  upon  the  28th,  by  Joseph  and  Victor, 
disconcerted  the  whole  arrangement;  but  WeJesley 
was  still  in  imminent  danger,  for  Soult,  with  three  corps 
of  the  army,  was  already  in  occupation  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  directly  upon  the  English  gen- 
eral's communications.  From  this  embarrassment, 
Sir  Arthur  dexterously  relieved  himself  by  crossing  the 
river  by  the  bridge  of  Arsnbispo,  on  tne  4th  of  August 
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On  the  8th,  Soult  came  up  with  the  allied  rear-guard^ 
under  Albuquerque,  near  Arsobispo,  and,  seizing  the 
passago,  before  they  became  aware  of  the  approach  of 
the  French,  routed  the  Spaniards  with  a  loss  of  four 
hundred  prisoners  and  five  guns.  Soon  after,  des- 
patches arrived  from  the  emperor,  at  Schoenbrunn,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  directing  that  farther  active  operations 
should  be  stayed  until  the  troops  which  the  victory  of 
Wagram  now  placed  at  his  disposal,  should  be  sent 
into  Spain.  Accordingly,  the  second  corps  was  posted 
at  Placentia,  the  fifth  at  Talavera,  and  the  6th  at  Val- 
ladolid :  and  Wellesley,  toward  the  close  of  the  month, 
retired  into  Portugal,  and,  on  the  4th  of  September, 
established  his  headquarters  at  Badajoz. 

Soon  after,  Jourdan  who  had  held  the  office  of 
major-general  of  the  French  armies,  was  recalled  to 
France,  and  Soult  was  appointed  major-general.  In 
the  beginning  of  November,  Areizaga,  who  had  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  armies  of  La  Mancha 
and  Estremadura,  advanced  with  fifty  thousand  men 
toward  Madrid.  Soult  immediately  put  his  forces  in 
motion,  toward  Aranjuez ;  and,  on  the  19th,  the 
French,  led  by  Joseph  in  person,  but  directed  by  Soult, 
came  upon  the  Spaniards  in  battle  array  near  Ocana. 
The  force  of  the  latter  consisted  of  forty-five  thousand 
infantry,  seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  sixty  pieces  of 
artillery ;  while  the  French  amounted  to  only  twenty- 
four  thousand  infantry,  and  five  thousand  cavalry,  with 
fifty  guns.  The  attack  began  in  two  columns  against 
the  Spanish  right  and  centre :  a  gallant  resistance  was 
made  for  some  time,  but,  at  length,  the  Spanish  line 
was  oroken  in  pieces,  and  a  total  and  irretrievable  rout 
ensued.     In  this  great  victory,  eighteen  thousand  pris 
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#uers  were  taken,  besides  six  hundred  inferior  officers, 
and  three  generals :  and,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
twenty-five  stand  of  colors  became  the  trophies  of  the 
victors.  The  French  returned  to  Madrid,  and  military 
operations  were  discontinued  on  both  sides  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  1810,  the  orders  of  Napoleon 
directed  an  invasion  of  Andalusia,  and  Soult,  attended 
by  King  Joseph  in  person,  was  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  it.  On  the  20th  of  January,  by  a  combined 
and  general  attack,  he  broke  through  the  Sierra-Morena, 
and  spread  over  the  rich  plains  of  Andalusia  which  lie 
beyond  this  barrier.  On  the  1st  of  February,  Soult 
and  the  king  entered  Seville;  on  the  5th,  Malaga;  was 
taken ;  and  a  (ew  days  after,  Badajoz  was  summoned 
unsuccessfully.  Cordova,  Grenada,  libera,  and  nearly 
all  the  principal  places  in  the  country,  were  occupied 
during  February  and  March  ;  and  Cadiz  was  blockaded 
by  Victor.  Joseph  about  this  time  returned  to  Madrid, 
and  Soult  remained  as  commander-in-chief  and  supreme 
governor  of  Andalusia.  The  administrative  talents  dis- 
played by  Soult  in  this  position,  and  the  ability  with 
which  he  pacificated  the  country,  conciliated  the  inhab- 
itants, and  drew  out  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  use  of  the  emperor,  form  his  highest  claims  to  dis- 
tinction, as  a  man  of  enlarged  views  and  judicious  pol- 
icy. On  the  1st  of  November,  Soult  in  person  took 
the  direction  of  the  operations  against  Cadiz,  and  car- 
ried them  forward  with  a  vigor  and  effect  that  promised 
a  successful  issue,  when,  in  the  month  of  December, 
orders  arrived  from  the  emperor,  directing  an  advance 
into  Estremadura.  Massena  had  been  charged  with  an 
Invasion  of  Poitugal  from  the  northwest,  and  Soult  waa 
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now  instructed  to  co-operate  with  him  by  a  simultane- 
ous movement  through  the  Alentejo  toward  Lisbon* 
The  latter  represented  to  the  emperor  that,  after  leav- 
ing sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Cadiz 
and  to  secure  the  possession  of  Andalusia,  he  should 
have  less  than  twenty  thousand  men  disposable  for  the 
march,  and  that  with  such  an  army  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  advance,  without  first  reducing  Olivenza  and 
Badajoz.  The  emperor  approved  of  this  view ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  January,  1811,  Soult,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  four  thousand  were 
cavalry,  with  fifty-four  guns,  and  a  besieging  train,  and 
large  stores,  marched  into  Estremadura.  On  the  11th, 
Olivenza  was  invested,  and  on  the  21st  capitulated. 
On  the  26th,  he  approached  Badajoz,  drove  in  the  out- 
posts, and  began  the  siege  with  great  energy.  A  con- 
siderable Spanish  army,  under  Mendizabal,  assembled 
for  the  rescue  of  the  place  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, Soult  crossed  the  Gebora,  behind  which  these 
forces  were  drawn  up,  attacked  and  utterly  routed  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  taking  eight  thousand  prisoners, 
and  capturing  all  the  guns,  colors,  and  baggage  of  the 
enemy.  The  siege  was  then  renewed  with  increased 
activity.  Menacho,  the  governor  of  Badajoz,  was  killed 
in  a  sortie,  which  he  cortimanded  in  person ;  and  Gen- 
eral Imas  succeeded  him  in  defence  of  the  place.  On 
the  10th  of  March,  the  breach  being  deemed  practica- 
ble, preparations  for  an  assault  were  made  ;  but  on  the 
following  day,  upon  a  summons  being  made,  the  place 
surrendered.  Nine  thousand  men  were  made  prison- 
ers-of-^war,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  eighty  thousand  quintals  of  gunpowder,  and 
two  complete  bridge-equipages  in  excellent  conditioi^ 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Soon  after,  Albu- 
querque and  Valentia  d' Alcantara  were  occupied  and 
six  hundred  prisoners  taken.  But  the  failure  of  Mas- 
sen  a's  efforts  in  the  north,  and  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Barosa,  fought  by  Victor  in  his  rear,  induced  Souh 
to  abandon  his  further  advance,  and  return  to  Seville. 
**  In  fifty  days,"  says  an  intelligent  historian,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  this  campaign,  "  he  had  mastered 
four  fortresses  ;  he  had  killed  or  dispersed  ten  thousand 
men,  and  taken  twenty  thousand,  with  a  force  which ^ 
It  no  time,  exceeded  the  number  of  his  prisoners." 

The  presence  of  this  able  commander  in  Andalusia 
was  quickly  felt  in  the  restoration  of  confidence  and 
quiet,  which  had  been  previously  disturbed  by  the  battle 
of  Barosa.  The  blockade  of  Cadiz  was  pressed  with 
fresh  vigor,  and  the  defences  of  Seville  and  other  cities 
in  the  French  occupation  strengthened.  The  opera- 
tions in  Estremadura,  at  the  same  time,  were  not  aban- 
doned. Mortier  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  siege 
of  Campo  Mayor,  which  had  been  invested  befor*^ 
Soult's  return.  After  a  bombardment  of  several  days, 
the  place  surrendered  on  the  21st  of  March.  But  at 
this  time  a  new  foe  suddenly  appeared  in  the  field, 
whom  the  French  were  destined  to  find  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  native  troops.  An  English 
force  of  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand 
cavalry,  with  eighteen  guns,  had  been  detached,  under 
Marshal  Beresford,  by  Wellington  from  the  north ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  March,  they  appeared  unexpectedly  be- 
fore Campo  Mayor.  It  was  immediately  abandoned 
by  the  French,  who  were  pursued  with  some  loss  by 
the  English  :  soon  after,  Albuquerque  and  Valentia 
d' Alcantara  were   evacuated  ;  and  before  the  end  of 
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April,  the  English  had  spread  themselves  over  nearly 
the  whole  country,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  Badajoz  was 
invested.  Soult  no  sooner  heard  of  these  movements, 
than  he  rapidly  organized  a  force  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  siege,  and  on  the  10th  he  moved  out  of  Se- 
ville. Beresford,  who  was  in  command  before  Bada- 
joz, heard  of  his  approach  on  the  13th,  and  immedi- 
ately raised  the  siege,  and  took  position  in  conjunction 
with  the  Spanish  generals  at  the  village  of  Albuera,  to 
receive  him.  Here,  on  the  15th,  were  assembled  un- 
der Beresford  thirty  thousand  infantry,  of  whom  seven 
thousand  were  British,  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  with 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  the  same  night 
Soult  arrived  with  a  force  of  nineteen  thousand  select 
infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty  guns.  On 
the  following  morning  began  the  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  battle  that  was  fought  during  the  peninsular 
war :  the  success  of  the  French  at  first  appeared  to  be 
so  decisive,  that  Beresford  was  about  to  draw  off  his 
troops,  when  the  prompt  and  sagacious  dispositions  of 
Colonel  (since  Sir  Henry)  Hardinge  restored  the  day, 
and  in  the  end  repulsed  the  enemy.  On  the  18th, 
Soult  retreated  to  Solano.  The  alhed  loss  in  this 
severe  engagement  was  seven  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  of  whom  forty-five  hundred  were  British, 
and  five  hundred  made  prisoners  ;  and  the  French  loss 
was  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  among  wnora 
were  two  generals  slain  and  three  vvounded.  On  ih^ 
20th,  Soult  retreated  through  Fuente  del  Maestro  tow- 
ard Llerena  and  Usagre,  where  he  took  position  on  the 
23d :  he  was  followed  by  the  allied  forces,  which  gavn 
to  the  drawn  battle  of  Albuera  the  aspect  and  effect  of 
»  defeat  of  the  French.     The  siege  of  Badajoz  was  ai 
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^rnce  resumed  by  Wellington  with  great  activity.  Soult 
maintained  himself  at  Llerena  until  the  14th  of  June, 
when  he  was  reinforced  by  General  Drouet,  and  at 
once  advanced  to  Fuente  del  Maestro.  Marmont, 
meanwhile,  had  taken  command  of  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal, and  had  been  directed  to  move  forward  toward  the 
Tagus,  and  communicate  with  Soult.  On  the  18th, 
the  two  marshals  united  near  Medellin,  and  the  next 
day  entered  Badajoz,  the  blockade  of  which  was  raised 
on  the  17th.  Everything  now  indicated  a  general  and 
decided  engagement,  and  Wellington  stood  prepared 
to  meet  it ;  but  the  caution  of  Soult  induced  him  to 
decline  the  risk,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  that 
marshal  returned  to  Seville.  He  displayed  his  usual 
energy  and  judgment  in  repressing  insurrections,  and 
quieting  the  disturbances  which  had  prevailed  through- 
out Andalusia  and  in  Murcia  during  his  absence  ;  and 
in  a  short  time,  his  control  of  these  provinces  was  com- 
plete and  peaceful.  In  the  following  winter,  Souk's 
principal  military  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Tarifa, 
which  was  invested  on  the  20th  of  December.  On  the 
30th,  an  assault  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  French  ;  and  a  few  days  after  the  besiegers 
withdrew,  having  been  diminished  during  the  expedi- 
tion by  a  thousand  men. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Badajoz  was  invested  for  the 
third  time  by  the  English ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
Soult  quitted  Seville  and  advanced  to  Llerena  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  siege.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, his  movements  were  too  tardy  :  Badajoz  waa 
carried  by  assault  on  the  night  of  the  6th.  Soult  heard 
of  the  fall  of  the  place  on  the  8th,  when  he  was  beyond 
Fuente  del  Maestro,  in  full  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
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gallant  defefiders.  During  the  summer  of  1812,  Soult 
prudently  and  anxiously,  was  arranging  a  system  of  of- 
fensive operations,  and  combining  his  resources  for 
their  execution,  in  a  manner  that  promised  the  most 
auspicious  results,  when  the  terrible  defeat  of  Marmont, 
at  Salamanca,  on  the  22d  of  July,  paralyzed  for  ever 
the  French  domination  in  Spain,  and,  at  once,  set  free 
the  whole  south  of  Spain.  Joseph,  soon  after,  des- 
patched peremptory  orders  to  Soult  to  quit  Andalusia, 
with  all  his  troops,  and,  Soult,  reluctantly  yet  ably, 
drawing  together  his  expanded  forces,  left  Seville,  on 
the  26th  of  August,  and  marched  for  Grenada ;  and, 
proceeding  thence,  by  Hellin  and  Almanza,  effected 
a  junction,  on  the  3d  of  October,  with  Suchet  and  Jo- 
seph, in  Valencia.  Here  Soult's  counsels,  adopted  for 
their  obvious  wisdom,  by  the  king,  notwithstanding  his 
personal  hostility  to  that  marshal,  soon  restored  some 
show  of  prosperity  to  Joseph's  affairs.  Madrid  was 
abandoned  by  the  English  in  the  end  of  October; 
Soult's  operations  in  the  north,  during  November,  com 
pelled  Wellington,  who  had  advanced  to  Burgos,  to 
retire  as  far  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  French  crossed 
the  Tormes  on  the  1 4th ;  and,  Jourdan  earnestly  ad- 
vised an  attack,  but  Soult,  with  caution  too  great,  dis- 
suaded the  king  from  a  battle,  and  the  opportunity 
which  then  existed  for  striking  a  favorable  blow  against 
Wellington,  was  lost  for  ever. 

Meanwhile,  the  personal  difference  which,  at  an  early 
period,  had  been  created  between  Soult  and  King  Jo- 
seph, in  consequence  of  the  distinct,  and  often  opposite, 
systems  of  Joseph,  as  king  of  Spain,  and  Soult,  as  the 
marshal  of  the  emperor,  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
tliat  their  co-operation  in  the  same  enterprise  was  iiQ 
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longer  practicable.  When  Soult  had  received  at  Se» 
ville,  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Joseph's  imperative 
directions  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  the  orders  were  no^ 
Accompanied  by  any  such  details  of  that  defeat,  and 
the  subsequent  events,  as  justified,  to  the  judgment  of 
Soult,  such  an  instantaneous  and  complete  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  results  of  his  labors  during  two  toilsome 
years.  To  the  marshal,  therefore,  the  course  which 
Joseph  was  pursuing,  seemed  so  inexplicable,  that  he 
was  led  to  suspect  that  the  king  of  Spain  contemplated 
a  separate  arrangement  with  the  enemy,  and  was  in- 
tending to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
honor  of  the  army,  to  the  personal  advantage  of  him- 
self and  his  throne.  In  preparing,  therefore,  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Joseph,  he  determined  to  give  vent  to  the 
suspicions  which  he  cherished.  He  accordingly  com- 
municated his  views  to  six  generals  of  his  army,  having 
previously  engaged  them  by  an  oath,  not  to  reveal  the 
matter  to  any  one  but  the  emperor,  or  persons  specially 
commissioned  by  him  ;  and  wrote  also,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  to  the  duke  de  Feltre,  minister  of  war,  at 
Paris,  expressing  his  opinions  at  large,  with  regard  to 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  Joseph's  proceedings,  and 
the  probability  which  they  raised  of  his  intention,  after 
leading  the  French  out  of  Spain,  "  d'en  profiter  par 
quelque  arrangement."  This  despatch  was  sent  by 
sea,  and  the  vessel  which  carried  it  touched  at  Valen- 
cia while  Joseph  was  there.  The  letter  was  opened, 
and  Colonel  Desprez  was  immediately  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  emperor,  who  was  then  at  Moscow,  to 
lay  complaints  before  him  of  Soult's  negligence,  and 
of  his  design  to  make  himself  king  of  Andalusia,  and 
to  insist,  absolutely,  upon  his  recall.  The  reception 
5* 
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which  the  emperor  gave  to  these  representations  of  hig 
brother's  displeasure,  was  not  particularly  flattering. 
"  The  emperor,  when  he  came  to  the  duke  of  Dalma- 
tia's  letter,"  Colonel  Desprez  wrote  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  in  giving  him  an  account  of  his  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  Moscow,  "  told  me  that  it  had  already 
reached  him  through  another  channel,  but  that  he  at- 
tached no  importance  to  it ;  Marshal  Soult  was  mis- 
taken, but  he  could  not  give  his  attention  to  such  fool- 
eries (semblables  pauvretes)  at  a  time  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  immense  enterprises ;  but,  for  the  rest,  the 
duke  of  Dalmatia's  suspicions  did  not  much  astonish 
him,  for  there  were  many  other  generals  in  Spain  who 
agreed  in  thinking  that  your  majesty  preferred  Spain  to 
France,  and,  indeed,  that  all  who  judged  by  your 
speeches  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  though 
he  (the  emperor)  was  satisfied  that  your  heart  was 
French.  He  added  that  Marshal  Soult  was  the  only 
military  head  the  French  army  in  Spain  possessed,  and 
that  he  could  not  withdraw  him  without  compromitting 
its  safety."  When  Soult  joined  the  king  in  Valencia, 
Joseph  offered  his  command,  successively,  to  Jourdan 
and  to  Suchet,  and  abstained  from  displacing  him  only 
because  neither  of  the  other  marshals  would  consent  to 
accept.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  the  king's  impatience 
of  Soult  became  irrepressible,  and  he  wrote  decisively 
to  the  emperor,  at  Paris.  "  Either  the  duke  ol  Dal- 
matia  or  himself  must  quit  Spain.  At  Valencia  '  he 
said,  "  he  had  forgotten  his  own  injuries,  he  had  rup- 
pressed  his  just  indignation,  and,  instead  of  sending 
Marshal  Soult  to  France,  had  given  him  the  direction 
of  the  operations  against  the  allies,  but  it  was  in  tli^ 
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hope  tnat  shame  for  the  past,  combined  with  his  avidity 
for  glory,  would  urge  him  to  extraordinary  exertions, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened ;  Soult  was  not 
a  man  to  be  trusted.  Restless,  intriguing,  ambitious, 
he  w^ould  sacrifice  everything  to  his  own  advancement, 
and  possessed  just  that  sort  of  talent  which  would  lead 
him  to  mount  a  scaffold,  when  he  thought  he  was  as- 
cending the  steps  of  a  throne,  because  he  would  want 
the  courage  to  strike  when  the  crisis  arrived..  He  ac- 
quitted him,"  he  added,  "  of  treachery  at  the  passage 
of  the  Tormes,  for,  there,  fear  alone  operated  to  pre- 
vent him  from  bringing  the  allies  to  a  decisive  engage- 
ment, but,  he  was,  nevertheless,  treacherous  to  the 
emperor,  and  his  proceedings  in  Spain  were  probably 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  Mallet  at  Paris." 
These  wild  accusations  had  no  effect  to  disturb  Napo- 
leon's confidence,  but  in  decent  respect  to  his  brother 
he  could  no  longer  refuse  his  demand,  and  Soult  was, 
accordingly,  recalled  in  March,  1813. 

Soult  joined  the  army  under  Napoleon,  in  Saxony, 
and,  upon  the  death  of  Bessieres,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commanders  of  one  corps  of  the  imperial 
guards  :  and,  at  Bautzen,  he  commanded  the  centre  of 
the  army.  On  the  30th  of  June,  Napoleon  received 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  by  which  his  hopes 
of  retaining  a  hold  upon  Spain,  were  finally  destroyed, 
and  every  soldier  in  his  armies  was  expelled  from  that 
kingdom  for  ever.  The  emperor  immediately  despatch 
ed  Soult  to  the  scene,  conferring  upon  him  the  fullest 
powers,  as  commander-in-chief  and  lieutenant-general 
of  the  emperor,  and  instructing  him  to  defend  the  frontier 
of  the  Pyrenees  by  every  means  within  his  reach.  He 
received  secret  orders,  also,  to  put  Joseph  aside  forcibly 
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if  11  was  necessary,  but  that  person  voluntarily  withdrew 
On  the  12th  of  July,  Soult  arrived  at  Bayonne,  where 
the  French  troops  had  rallied,  and  immediately  assumed 
the  command.  The  three  armies,  of  "the  north,'* 
"  the  centre,"  and  "  the  south,"  were  combined  into 
one  called  "the  army  of  Spain,"  and  amounting  to 
eighty  thousand  men,  present,  with  the  eagles,  and 
ready  for  active  operations  in  the  field.  Wellington 
was  at  this  time  at  Lezaca,  within  the  Spanish  territory, 
and  the  army  at  his  disposal  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  fourth  were 
Spaniards.  Soult  applied  himself  with  the  most  active 
diligence  to  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  duty  im- 
posed upon  him.  Bayonne  was  put  into  a  state  of  de- 
fr^nce,  the  army  was  reorganized  and  encouraged  ;  and 
all  the  great  resources  that  yet  remained  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  the  emperor,  were  called  forth  and  made  effi- 
cient. In  a  fortnight,  Soult  was  ready  to  take  the  field. 
His  first  movement  was  to  regain  the  Spanish  country, 
and  advance  to  the  relief  of  Pampeluna  :  and  his  ear- 
liest operations  were  as  successful  in  their  result  as  they 
were  brilliant  in  conception.  At  daybreak,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  he  broke  through  the  Pyrenees  at  the 
pa  jses  of  Roncesvalles  and  Puerta  de  Maya;  after  a 
protracted  and  most  sanguinary  combat,  defeated  the 
British  force  which  defended  them,  and,  the  same 
evening  reached  the  valleys  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
miiuntains,  driving  the  enemy  into  Pampeluna.  Wel- 
H;?^^ton  was  at  the  time  occupied  before  St.  Sebastian ; 
h'B  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  concentrated  all 
his  force  before  Pampeluna,  to  receive  the  unexpected 
invasion  which  was  thus  made.  On  the  28th,  Soult 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  after  an  obstinate 
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conflict^  at  Sauroren,  but  unwilling  to  retire  as  he  en- 
tered, he  moved  laterally  along  the  mountains  toward 
St.  Sebastian.  Pursued  and  hemmed  in  with  rapid 
vigor,  by  Wellington,  his  army  was  on  the  point  of  be 
ing  surrounded  and  destroyed,  when,  becoming  aware 
of  his  peril,  he  suddenly  regained  the  passes  at  Ech- 
allar  and  Yanzi,  and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  reached  in 
safety  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  end  of 
August,  Soult  advanced  to  the  rehef  of  St.  Sebastian, 
which  was  now  besieged  with  the  utmost  energy ;  he 
was  met,  however,  at  San  Marcial,  near  the  Bidassoa, 
and  again  repulsed,  and,  on  the  31st,  the  place  was 
carried  by  storm. 

With  the  perseverance  which  constituted  his  great 
claim  to  praise,  Soult  prepared  to  contest  at  every  prac- 
tical rallying  point,  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into 
France,  which  Wellington  was  now  ready  to  invade : 
and  the  certainty  and  success  with  which  the  English 
general  defeated  every  arrangement  which  the  French 
marshal  made,  and  broke  down  every  barrier  which  he 
set  up,  while  it  exalts  the  pretensions  of  the  one  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  military  renown,  argues  no  deficiency 
of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  other.  Soult's  first  disposi- 
tions were  made  for  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Bi- 
dassoa :  but,  on  the  7th  of  October,  Wellington  passed 
that  river,  and  drove  the  French  from  their  positions 
on  the  north  of  it,  accomplishing  the  most  splendid 
achievement  of  a  military  life  filled  with  glorious  ex- 
ploits. On  the  31st  of  October,  the  garrison  of  Pam- 
peluna,  after  an  obstinate  and  desperate  resistance  to  a 
blockade,  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  but  the  ■  delay  af- 
forded Soult  time  to  rally  his  resources,  and  establish  a 
Lew  barrier  to  the  invasion  of  his  country.     His  next 
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great  stand  for  the  deliverance  of  France,  was  on  th« 
Nivelle.  Availing  himself  of  the  natural  advantages  af- 
forded by  the  mountains,  the  rocks,  and  the  river,  and 
strengthening  the  positions  at  all  weak  points,  by  for- 
midable field-works,  he  had  established  three  distinct 
lines  of  defence,  one  within  the  other,  similar  to  those 
by  which  Wellington  had  stopped  and  turned  back 
Massena,  at  Torres  Vedras.  Armed  with  numerous 
heavy  guns,  and  defended  by  seventy  thousand  com- 
batants, these  works  afforded  a  hope  of  arresting  the 
tide  of  invasion  which  now  came  in  with  a  refluence 
as  alarming,  as  the  flow  of  conquest  which  had  once 
set  so  strongly  in  an  opposite  direction.  But  to  a  dex- 
terity and  judgment  so  surpassing,  as  Wellington  brought 
with  him,  and  to  a  British  army  so  powerful,  so  prac- 
tised, and  so  irresistible  in  confidence,  as  that  which 
followed  his  orders,  no  enterprise  could  be  deemed  im- 
practicable. On  the  9th  of  November,  having  carefully 
examined  the  position,  he  gave  directions  for  a  general 
attack.  After  a  fierce  and  prolonged  a&sault,  all  the 
lines  were  at  length  carried,  the  Nivelle  passed,  and  the 
French  driven  in  to  the  works  around  Bayonne.  The 
Nive,  in  front  of  Bayonne;  formed  the  next  support  of 
the  obstinate  resistance  which  Soult  was  interposing  to 
the  progress  of  the  allies  :  but,  on  the  night  of  the  8th, 
and  morning  of  the  9th  of  December,  the  passage  of 
this  river  was  forced,  and  the  French  were  forced  upon 
their  entrenched  camp  at  Bayonne.  The  manoeuvres 
of  the  French  marshal,  for  the  next  few  days,  are  far  the 
ablest  military  operations  with  which  his  name  is  con- 
nected, and  exhibit  a  union  of  science,  with  vigor  and 
energy,  which  was  worthy  of  the  pupil  of  Napoleon. 
Concentrating   his  troops,  and  holding  them  well  in 
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hand,  he  delivered,  with  all  the  force  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  admitted,  at  Arcangues,  Bidart, 
and  Barrouilhet,  on  the  10th,  and  at  St.  Pierre,  on  the 
12th,  the  most  powerful  blows  that  the  British  army 
had  yet  received  on  the  continent.  Wellington's  loss 
in  these  engagements  around  Bayonne,  from  the  time 
the  crossing  of  the  Nive  commenced,  was  four  thousand 
five  hundred,  killed  and  wounded,  and  five  hundred 
made  prisoners ;  while  Souk's  loss  was  six  thousand, 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Nassau  and  Frankfort  troops,  who,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  their  prince,  in  Germany,  passed  over  to 
Wellington,  on  the  10th. 

The  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  serious  injuries 
which  both  parties  had  sustained,  produced  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  for  nearly  two  months  :  Soult  remain- 
ing in  his  entrenchments  around  Bayonne,  and  Wel- 
lington holding  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour.  In  the 
interval,  the  relative  forces  of  the  combatants  were  ma- 
terially changed  :  Soult's  army  had  been  diminished 
by  two  divisions  of  infantry,  six  regiments  of  dragoons, 
and  two  thousand  detached  veterans,  and  Wellington's 
had  been  increased  by  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand 
men,  besides  a  large  number  who  had  been  moved  for- 
ward from  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Soult's  available  force 
in  the  field,  upon  the  renewal  of  active  operations,  did 
not  exceed  forty  thousand;  while  Wellington  had  under 
him  one  hundred  thousand  men,  above  sixty  thousand 
of  whom  were  British,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  pie- 
ces of  cannon.  On  the  14th  of  February,  the  allied 
troops  were  in  motion  to  force  the  Adour ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  week,  the  river  was  completely 
carried,  Bayonne  invested  by  the  left  wing  of  the  army^ 
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and  the  right  and  centre  engaged  in  driving  back  Soult 
who,  leaving  the  garrison  to  take  care  of  itself,  with 
drew  successively  behind  the  Bidouze,  the  Gave  de 
Mauleon,  and  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  finally  took  post  on 
the  heights  of  Orthez,  behind  the  Gave  de  Pau,  on  the 
24th  of  February. 

Soult's  position  here  was  upon  a  semicircular  ridge 
of  hills,  extending  from  St.  Boes  on  the  right  to  Orthez 
on  the  left,  and  presenting  a  concave  front  toward  the 
allies.     The  centre  consisted  of  an  open  rounded  hill, 
from  which  extended  on  either  hand  the  ridges  which 
supported  the  right  and  left  wings.    Beyond  St.  Boes, 
upon  the  extreme  right,  was  Dax,  and  the  road  from 
Orthez  to  Dax  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  posi- 
tions, and  behind  the  ridge  upon  the  right.    The  French 
right,  consisting  of  Taupin's,  Roguet's,  and  Paris's  di- 
visions, was  commanded  by  General  Reille,  and  ex- 
tended along  the  ridge  from  the  centre  to  the  village 
of  St.  Boes,  with  the  road  to  Dax  running  behind  it. 
In  the  centre,  which,  however,  was  in  closer  commu- 
nication with  the  right  wing  than  with  the  left,  Count 
D'Erlon  commanded  Foy's  and  D'Armagnac's  divis- 
ions, with  Villatte's  division  and  the  cavalry  thrown 
back  so  as  to  act  as  a  reserve   either  to  himself  or  to 
Reille.     On  the  left,  Clauzel,  with  Harispe's  division, 
occupied  Orthez.     Twelve  guns  were  attached  to  Ha- 
rispe's division ;  twelve  were  upon  the  round  hill  in  the 
centre,  sweeping  in  their  range  the  ground  beyond  St. 
Boes ;  and  sixteen  were  in  reserve  on  the  Dax  road. 
The  ground  in  front  of  the  centre  was  a  broken,  marshy 
ravine.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  position  chosen 
with  more  judgment,  or  occupied  and  defended  with 
greater  skill.     To  attack  in  front  was  impracticable^ 
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from  the  nature  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  onl)  feasible 
operation  was  to  attack  the  French  flanks  along  the 
ridges,  so  as  to  get  beyond  their  position  and  hem  them 
in  around  Orthez.  Beresford,  forming  the  left,  was 
ordered  to  advance  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  divis- 
ions and  Vivian's  cavalry,  assail  the  ridge  on  their  right 
flank,  and  gain  the  Dax  road  beyond.  Picton,  with 
the  third  and  sixth  divisions,  was  directed  to  assail 
D'Erlon's  left  along  the  ridge  upon  that  side.  And 
Hill,  on  the  right,  beyond  the  Gave,  with  the  second 
division  and  Le  Cor's  Portuguese,  menaced  Orthez. 
Between  Picton  and  Beresford  there  was  an  interval 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  where  there  were  no  troops  ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  interval,  and  directly  in  front  of 
the  French  centre,  was  an  isolated  hill  rising  nearly  as 
high  as  the  loftiest  part  of  Soult's  position,  and  crested 
by  an  old  Roman  camp.  On  this  point,  Wellington, 
after  examining  the  country  on  the  left,  placed  himself, 
and  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  scene,  which  he 
observed  with  the  practised  eye  of  a  scientific  soldier, 
watchful  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  fault  that  his  an- 
tagonist should  make.  He  drew  behind  the  camp  Col- 
borne's  fifty-second  light  division,  thus  connecting  his 
wings  and  forming  a  reserve  in  the  centre.  During  the 
whole  morning,  some  skirmishing,  with  an  occasional 
cannon-shot,  had  been  going  on  ;  but  at  nine  o'clock, 
Wellington  began  his  attack.  Picton,  with  the  third 
and  sixth,  won  the  lower  part  of  the  ridge  upon  the 
French  left,  and  assailed  the  French  front  upon  their 
left  with  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry.  On  the  English  left, 
Vasconcellas's  Portuguese  brigade,  and  Ross's  Biitish 
brigade  of  the  fourth  (Anson's  brigade  of  the  fourth, 
together  with  the  seventh  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry 
Vol  II.  — 6 
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being  held  in  reserve),  assailed  and  carried  the  village 
of  St.  Boes ;  but  as  fast  as  they  got  upon  the  open 
ground  in  front,  the  French  guns  from  the  hill  in  the 
centre  took  them  in  front,  and  advancing  a  little  further, 
the  battery  on  the  Dax  road  swept  them  with  grape 
from  flank  to  flank.  Five  times  did  the  allies  clear  the 
village,  and  endeavor  to  establish  a  line  beyond  it ;  five 
times  were  they  checked  by  the  galling  fire,  and  driven 
back  behind  the  houses  by  the  masses  of  Taupin's  di- 
vision, who  stood  ready  to  charge  them  the  first  mo- 
ment that  they  wavered.  After  this  slaughterous  con- 
test had  continued  for  three  hours,  Wellington  sent  a 
regiment  of  the  light  division  from  the  Roman  camp 
to  protect  Ross's  right  flank:  but  it  was  without  effect; 
for  the  Portuguese  brigade,  unable  any  longer  to  sus- 
tain the  deadly  conflict,  gave  way  in  disorder,  and  the 
British  troops  with  difficulty  regained  the  village.  At 
the  same  moment,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  field,  a 
small  detachment,  which  Picton  had  advanced  by  his 
left  up  the  hill  in  the  centre,  was  suddenly  charged  by 
Foy  as  it  came  near  the  summit,  and  driven  down  in 
disorder,  with  the  loss  of  some  prisoners.  Soult,  con- 
spicuous from  his  elevated  open  hill,  seeing  his  enemies 
thus  broken  and  repulsed  on  both  sides,  is  said  to  have 
smote  his  thigh  and  exclaimed,  "At  last  I  have  him." 
Thinking  that  the  victory  had  inclined  in  his  favor,  he 
forthwith  put  all  his  reserves  in  motion  to  reap  the  fullest 
success. 

But  the  keen,  calm  eye  of  Wellington  —  as  quick  in 
its  perception,  as  it  was  scientific  in  its  combinations  — 
detected  in  this  temporary  triumph  of  the  foe  the  means 
of  his  certain  overthrow.  The  operations  against  the 
English  left  had  developed  a  lateral  movement,  on  the 
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part  of  the  French  right  and  reserves,  from  the  centre 
outward  toward  St.  Boes,  and  the  English  general  saw 
an  opportunity  to  deliver  a  blow  like  those  which  had 
wrought  such  splendid  results  at  Austerlitz  and  Sala 
inanca.  He  instantly  ordered  the  fifty-second  light  di- 
vision, which  was  in  the  rear  of  his  own  station  at  the 
Roman  camp,  to  dash  across  the  marshy  ground  in 
front,  and  assail  upon  the  left  flank  the  French  columns 
which  were  advancing  to  crush  the  fourth  division  at 
St.  Boes  :  he  strengthened  that  division,  also,  by  the 
seventh  division  and  Vivian's  cavalry,  which  had  not 
yet  been  engaged  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  ordered  Pic- 
ton  to  throw  his  third  and  sixth  divisions  in  mass  upon 
Foy's  left  flank  in  the  French  centre.  Colborne,  with 
the  fifty-second,  rushed  forward  over  the  ground  which 
had  seemed  impracticable,  and  though  the  men  sank 
at  every  step  above  the  knees,  and  were  assailed  by  a 
skirmishing  fire,  they  pressed  forward  with  irrepressible 
fury,  gained  the  hill,  and  ascended  it  just  in  time  to  in- 
tercept Taupin's  division  in  the  execution  of  its  lateral 
movement.  With  a  rolling  fire,  and  that  tremendous 
shout  which  makes  the  confident  attack  of  a  British 
regiment  scarcely  less  than  appalling,  they  threw  them- 
selves between  the  French  centre  and  left,  overwhelmed 
a  French  battalion  in  their  course,  and  threvi^  the  troops 
in  front  of  them  into  the  utmost  disorder.  At  the  same 
moment,  Foy's  division,  assailed  upon  the  other  side 
by  the  thir<l  and  sixth  divisions,  was  broken  and  the 
general  killed.  This  sudden  change  in  Wellington's 
line  of  attack,  operated  as  a  complete  surprise  upon  the 
French,  and,  like  a  cold  blast  of  wind  precipitated  from 
a  mountain  gorge  athwart  a  summer  sea,  transformed 
in  an  inst^ant  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene.    The  right 
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s^nd  centre  of  Soult's  army  were  drawn  back  to  restore 
the  line  of  battle,  and  the  English,  pressing  into  the 
opening,  were  masters  of  the  field.  Picton,  establish- 
ing a  battery  on  the  position  which  D'Armagnac  had 
occupied,  ploughed  the  opposing  masses  from  flank  to 
flank  :  then  the  third  and  seventh  advancing  conver- 
gently,  the  wings  of  the  army  were  united,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  complete.  Soult,  astonished  to  find  the  triumph 
wrung  from  his  very  hand,  ordered  a  general  retreat . 
the  English  pursued  as  far  as  the  Luy  of  Beam,  but 
Wellington  being  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  in  the 
thigh,  the  advantages  of  the  day  were  not  pressed  with 
the  thoroughness  which  was  usual  in  the  British  army. 
Soult  withdrew  behind  the  Luy  of  Beam,  having  lost 
about  four  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
and  about  as  large  a  number  of  conscripts  who  threw 
away  their  arms.  The  English  loss  was  about  twenty- 
three  hundred.  The  battle  of  Orthez  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  military  genius  of  Wellington  ;  and  when 
the  advantages  of  Soult's  position  are  considered,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  briUiant  victories 
of  the  time.  Soult,  abandoning  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux, 
retired  up  the  Adour  to  Tarbes,  and  thence  to  Toulouse, 
where  he  designed  to  make  his  next  great  stand  for  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  and  the  independence  of  France. 

The  advantages  of  Toulouse  for  defence  were  very 
great,  and  Soult,  displaying  all  the  wonderful  energy 
and  activity  of  his  character,  had,  in  the  period  which 
elapsed  before  Wellington  appeared  under  its  walls, 
strengthened  and  multiplied  its  means  of  resistance  to 
such  a  degree,  that  a  mind  less  daring  and  determined 
than  the  English  commander's,  would  have  paused  al 
least,  and  hesitated,  before  be  assailed  such  a  position 
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But  Wellington  wavered  not  for  a  moment,  and  only 
considered  as  to  the  mode  of  his  attack.  The  Garonne, 
from  its  source  to  some  distance  beyond  Touiouse, 
flows  in  a  northerly  direction,  forming  a  great  semicir 
cle  with  its  convex  side  toward  the  east.  At  the  most 
eastern  point  of  the  curve  stands  the  city  of  Toulouse 
principally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  but  with  the 
suburb  of  St.  Cyprien  on  the  left  bank  ;  and  it  was  in 
this  latter  direction  that  the  allies  were  approaching. 
The  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien  was  protected  on  the  west 
by  an  old  brick  wall  three  feet  thick,  flanked  by  two 
massive  towers,  and  by  exterior  entrenchments  which 
^ad  been  added  by  Soult.  The  city,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  was  guarded  on  the  north  and  east  by  a 
triple  line  of  defence,  consisting  of,  first,  the  old  wall 
of  the  city,  flanked  by  towers,  and  of  great  thickness  ; 
second,  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  joining  with  the  Ga- 
ronne a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city  (below  it),  and 
running  to  the  north  and  east,  the  canal  as  a  military  po- 
sition being  connected  with  the  entrenched  suburbs ;  and 
third,  the  long  and  rugged  ridge  called  Mont  Rave,  eight 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  canal.  This  ridge  extended 
from  north  to  south  between  two  and  three  miles,  the 
hill  of  Pugade  being  its  extreme  northerly  elevation,  the 
long  platform  of  Calvinet  constituting  its  crest,  and  the 
bill  of  St.  Sypierre  its  southern  termination.  To  the 
cast  of  this  ridge  flowed  the  deep  and  muddy  river  Ers, 
Hid  between  them  the  ground  was  marshy  and  wet. 

The  south  was,  in  regard  to  regular  lines  of  defence, 
the  least  protected ;  but  the  difliculty  of  approach  on 
that  side,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  rendered  it  evi- 
dent to  Soult  that  the  attack  must  be  on  the  north,  and 
lo  that  quarter  his  attention  was  directed.     Wellington 
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on  the  ?8th  of  March,  made  an  effectual  effort  to  crosj 
to  the  south,  above  the  city ;  and  then  determined  to  pass 
the  river  a  few  miles  below,  and  approach  the  city  from 
the  north.     Accordingly,  leaving  Hill  with  the  right 
division  to  operate  against  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien> 
he  succeeded  in  passing  at  Grenade,  about  fifteen  miles 
below  the  city,  on  the  8th  of  April,  with  the  left  and  cen- 
tre.    The  9th  was  occupied  in  bringing  up  the  troops, 
and  the  attack  was  fixed  for  the  10th.     Soult's  position 
of  batde   along  the  east  was  upon  Mont  Rave,  sup- 
ported by  the  canal  and  the  walled  city,  so  far  as  that 
ridge  extended ;  and  upon  the  north,  it  was  the  canal 
and  suburbs.    The  Calvinet  platform  was  strongly  for- 
tified by  several  open  entrenchments  and  small  works, 
and  two  large  redoubts  ;  and  the  St.  Sypierre  hill  was 
also  occupied  by  two  redoubts.     His  army  was  drawn 
up  as  follows  :  On  the  left  of  the  river.  General  Reille 
defended  the  suburb  of  St.iCyprien,  with  Taupin's  and 
Maransin's  divisions  :  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garonne, 
the  French  centre,  consisting  of  Daricau's  division,  oc- 
cupied the  line  of  the  canal  upon  the  north,  between 
the  river  and  the  road  which  crossed  the  bridge  of 
Croix  d'Orade — the  left  of  that  division  defending  the 
oridge-head  of  Jumeaux,  the  centre  occupying  the  con- 
vent of  Minimes,  and  the  right  defending  the  Matabiau 
bridge  :  the  French  right,  consisting  of  Harispe's  divis- 
ion, was   established   along   Mont  Rave,  its  left  and 
centre  defending  the  works  on  Calvinet,  and  its  extreme 
right  occupying  the  redoubts  upon  St.  Sypierre.     The 
hill  of  Pugade,  a  detached  eminence,  was  held  by  St. 
Pol's  brigade  of  Villate's  division.     Two  divisions  were 
held  in  reserve  behind  Mont  Rave.     Soult's  line  on 
the  right  of  the  river,  therefore,  presented  a  right  angle, 
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of  which  the  apex  was  toward  the  hill  of  Pugade,  and 
the  sides  of  which,  running  toward  the  west  and  south, 
were  each  about  two  miles  in  length. 

The  Ers  was  not  fordable,  and  the  only  bridge  ovei 
it  which  had  not  been  destroyed  was  that  of  the  CroiiC 
d'Orade.  Wellington's  approach  to  the  works  was, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  from  the  north  ;  but  he  deter- 
mined to  make  his  principal  and  effective  attack  upon 
the  east  and  southeast,  that  is,  upon  the  French  extreme 
right.  Picton  was,  therefore,  to  threaten  the  line  upon 
the  north,  next  the  river;  Beresford,  meanwhile,  was 
to  pass  with  the  English  left  division  round  between 
Mont  Rave  and  the  Ers,  and  attack  the  ridge  from 
the  east,  while  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  were  to 
assail  the  centre  from  the  hill  of  Pugade. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  April, 
the  allied  army  moved  forward  in  the  way  assigned  lo 
it  in  the  general  order.  Picton  and  Alten,  on  the  En- 
glish right,  drove  in  the  French  posts  behind  the  canal 
and  the  works  along  it.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
advanced  along  the  Albi  road,  drove  St.  Pol  into  the 
Calvinet  works,  and  occupied  the  Pugade,  from  which 
a  heavy  cannonade  was  immediately  opened  upon  Mont 
Rave.  On  the  left,  Beresford,  preceded  by  the  hussars, 
advanced  from  Croix  d'Orade,  in  three  columns  abreast, 
and  passing  behind  the  Pugade,  and  through  the  village 
of  Mont  Blanc,  where  he ,  halted  his  artillery  for  the 
present,  he  entered  the  marshy  ground  between  the 
Ers  river  and  Mont  Rave.  The  orders  to  Freyre 
had  been  to  delay  his  attack  from  the  Pugade  until 
Beresford  had  reached  his  posiiion,  and  was  "  moving 
up  to  attack  the  right  of  the  enemy's  position."  That 
officer,  however,  in  opposition  *«»  this  direction,  moved 
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his  troops  forward  to  the  attack  of  Calvinet,  ahout 
eleven  o'clock,  vvhile  Beresford  was  still  in  march. 
Advancing,  about  nine  thousand  strong,  and  ascending 
the  heights  of  Mont  Rave  at  their  northeastern  angle, 
they  were  received  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the  works 
upon  the  summit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  right 
flank  was  ploughed  by  incessant  discharges  from  the 
bridge  of  Matabiau.  For  some  time  they  sustained 
themselves  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  advanced 
repeatedly  upon  their  desperate  undertaking,  but  the 
heads  of  the  columns  unable  to  endure  the  terrible  fire, 
threw  themselves  into  a  hollow  of  considerable  depth, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  be  sheltered ;  but  the  French, 
rushing  out  of  the  works,  opened  a  deadly  fire  upon 
the  defenceless  mass,  with  such  impression,  that  after 
fifteen  hundred  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  the  residue 
of  the  corps  fled  in  dismay.  So  complete  was  their 
route,  that  Wellington  observed  that  he  had  seen  many 
curious  sights  in  his  day,  but  that  he  had  never  before 
seen  ten  thousand  men  runhing  a  race.  The  French 
success  in  this  quarter,  was  finally  checked  by  Welling- 
ton himself,  who  moved  up  Ponsonby's  cavalry,  and 
the  reserve  artillery.  This  breach  of  orders  on  Gen- 
eral Freyre's  part,  induced  a  similar  one,  by  Picton. 
Perceiving  the  ruinous  fire  which  from  the  works  in 
front  of  him,  the  French  were  opening  upon  Freyre, 
he  conceived  that  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  re- 
quired him  to  convert  the  false  attack  which  had  been 
ordered,  into  a  real  one.  He  advanced,  therefore,  to 
carry  the  bridge  of  Jumeaux,  and  the  works  with  which 
it  was  connected ;  but  those  works  being  quite  unassail- 
a}  ^e,  from  their  height,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss 
o/  Vour  hundred  men  and  several  officers. 
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The  rig-ht  and  centre  being  thus  overthrown,  the 
issue  of  the  battle  depended  upon  Beresford ;  and,  in 
hat  stout-hearted  and  courageous  soldier,  Wellington 
had  a  resource  upon  which  he  might  rely  with  almost 
unlimited  confidence.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  Hill  had  carried  the  first  line  of  entrench- 
ments, but  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon 
the  interior  line.  Souk,  therefore,  perceiving  that  Hill 
and  Picton  were  no  longer  formidable,  and  that  the 
principal  attack  was  to  be  upon  his  extreme  right, 
moved  Taupin's  whole  division,  and  one  brigade  of 
Maransin's  from  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien,  to  his  right 
wing  upon  St.  Sypierre.  Slowly  and  painfully,  yet 
steadily,  Beresford  was  making  his  way  through  the 
marsh  along  the  bank  of  the  Ers,  suffering  from  a  galling 
fire  upon  his  flank  from  Mont  Rave.  The  lateral  march 
which  he  was  executing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  would 
properly  be  called  a  false  movement,  if  there  had  been 
any  other  practicable  mode  of  attack,  and,  if  Welling- 
ton's experience  of  Soult's  want  of  inspiration  and 
energy  in  the  field,  had  not  fairly  justified  it.  Not 
merely  Napoleon,  but  Lannes,  or  Ney,  or  Massena, 
would  infallibly  have  given  Wellington  another  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  principle  which  he  illustrated 
at  Salamanca ;  but  the  inertness  of  the  present  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  showed  that  success  in 
war  depends,  not  upon  favorable  opportunities  only,  but 
upon  the  skill  to  turn  them  to  account.  At  length,  the 
divisions  under  Beresford,  arrived  at  the  Caramon  roadj 
and  immediately  deployed  into  line.  Cole's  division  be- 
ing on  the  left  of  CUnton's,  and  advanced  to  the  attack 
of  the  redoubts  on  St.  Sypierre.  Rushing  up  the  ridge 
at  charging   pace,  with   a  tremendous  shout,  the  fore- 
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most  English  brigades  overthrew  and  disordered  Tau« 
pin's  division,  killing  its  general,  and  carried  the 
redoubts.  The  whole  position  of  St.  Sypierre  was  now 
in  Beresford's  occupation,  but  Soult  reformed  his 
columns  about  Calvinet,  facing  to  the  right,  and  pre- 
pared to  contest  the.  residue  of  the  ridge.  An  interval 
of  some  hours,  however,  intervened,  while  Beresford's 
artillery  was  coming  up  from  Mont  Blanc  :  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  the  battle  was  renewed  by  Beresford 
advancing  along  the  crest  of  Mont  Rave,  and  attacking 
Soult's  positions  on  the  ridge.  After  a  fierce  and  san- 
guinary struggle,  the  issue  of  which  was  for  sometime 
doubtful  the  redoubts  on  Calvinet  were  stormed,  Gen- 
erals Harispe  and  Baurot  being  badly  wounded.  At 
five  o'clock  Soult  abandoned  ihe  position  on  Mont 
Rave,  and  withdrew  his  whole  army  behind  the  canal. 
The  abandoned  works  were  then  occupied  by  the 
allies,  and  the  ridge  throughout  its  whole  extent,  re- 
mained with  the  assarlants.  In  this  great  battle,  the 
French  had  five  generals  and  more  than  two  thousand 
men  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  allies  lost  four  generals 
and  four  thousand  six  hundred  killed  or  wounded. 

During  the  night,  Soult,  neither  wearied  nor  dis- 
heartened by  the  toils  and  losses  of  the  day,  reorganized 
his  forces,  renewed  his  supplies  of  ammunition  from 
the  arsenal  at  Toulouse,  and  took  his  positions  for 
another  batde  behind  the  Hne  of  the  canal.  But  his 
antagonist  was  not  as  ready  to  renew  the  contest.  His 
loss  had  been  great,  both  in  men  and  in  ammunition ; 
supplies  of  the  latter  could  be  obtained  only  from  hig 
stores  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  Soult's  posi- 
tion was  still  strong.  The  renewal  of  the  attack  was, 
therefore,  deferred  until  the  morning ;  but,  on  the  night 
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dI'  the  lltli,  Souk  abandoned  the  city.  During  the 
day,  tlie  English  light-cavalry  had  been  sent  up  the 
canal  to  threaten  the  retreat  toward  the  southeast,  and 
Soult  alarmed  at  the  probability  of  being  shut  up  in  the 
city,  filed  out,  after  dark,  with  great  order,  cutting  the 
bridges  behind  him,  and  reaching  Villefranche  on  the 
following  day,  after  a  forced  march  of  twenty-two  miles- 
He  left  behind  him,  eight  heavy  guns,  and  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  badly  wounded  men.  Wellington 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Toulouse,  on  the  12th,  at 
noon.  On  the  same  day,  Colonel  St.  Simon  arrived 
from  Paris,  with  official  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  ab- 
dication, and,  on  the  13th,  reached  the  headquarters  of 
Soult,  who,  however,  refused  to  recognise  the  provisional 
government,  but  proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
until  he  could  receive  inteUigence  directly  from  the 
emperor  or  his  ministers.  Wellington  again  marched 
against  him  to  Castel-Naudari,  and,  on  the  17th,  the 
armies  were  about  engaging  again,  when  Soult,  who 
had  received  authentic  infornriation  from  the  chief  of  the 
imperial  staff,  notified  his  recogpition  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  the  next  day  a  convention  was  concluded. 
The  battle  of  Toulouse  has  been  the  fruitful  source 
of  literary  controversies  scarcely  less  earnest  and  ex- 
cited than  the  struggle  upon  Mont  Rave.  Two  French 
works  have  been  published —  one  entitled  "Consider- 
ations MiUtaires  sur  les  Memoires  du  Marechal  Suchet, 
et  sur  la  Bataille  de  Toulouse,  &c.,  par  T.  Choumara," 
and  the  other,  '*  Sur  la  Bataille  de  Toulouse  ;  Examen 
de  rOuvrage  de  M.  Choumara,  avec  I'addition  deNou- 
veaux  Details  Importans ;  par  le  General  Juchereau  de 
St.  Denys" — in  both  of  which  the  merit  of  a  victory  at 
Toulouse  is  claim/'d  for  Marshal  Soult,  and  the  claim  ia 
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supported  by  a  variety  ofarguments.  Several  replies  have 
proceeded  from  English  writers  ;  and  the  advantage  in 
the  controversy  appears  to  rest  very  decidedly  vi'ith  the 
latter.  The  French  observe  that,  if  the  French  right 
and  centre  were  driven  in  by  Beresford,  the  English 
right  and  centre  under  Picton  and  Freyre  were  cer- 
tainly defeated  by  the  French.  But  the  general  order 
of  Lord  Wellington  for  the  day  proves  that  the  re- 
pulse of  those  premature  assaults  was  not  the  failure 
of  any  part  of  his  plan  of  attack.  Again,  the  French 
allege  that  the  canal  and  suburbs  constituted  Souk's 
real  position  of  battle,  and  that  Mont  Rave  was  an  out- 
work, the  loss  of  which  amounted  to  little  in  view  of 
the  preservation  of  the  rest  of  the  line  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  ;  and  that  Soult  on  the  following  day  offered 
battle,  which  his  antagonist  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
accept,  and  did  not  retreat  until  the  ensuing  night.  In 
answer  to  this,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that,  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  Soult's  position  was  Mont  Rave, 
and  the  canal  and  city  were  merely  its  supports.  The 
loss  of  the  ridge  put  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the 
approaches  toward  the  southeast;  and  the  moment 
Wellington's  cavalry  appeared  in  that  quarter,  Soult 
made  instant  preparations  to  evacuate.  The  French 
marshal  himself,  in  a  despatch  to  Suchet,  dated  the  7th 
of  April,  takes  this  view  of  his  situation :  "I  am  re- 
solved," he  writes,  **to  deliver  the  battle  near  Tou- 
louse, whatever  may  be  the  superiority  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  view,  I  have  fortified  a  position,  which,  support- 
ed by  the  town  and  canal,  furnishes  me  with  an  en- 
trenched camp  susceptible  of  defence."  The  merits 
of  the  whole  dispute  are  summed  up  by  Lord  Burg- 
nersh,  in  his  work  on  '*  The  Operations  of  the  Allied 
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Armies  in  1813-'14,"  in  a  form  which  seems  to  be 
just  and  conclusive.  "  Did  Marshal  Soult,"  he  asks, 
"  fight  this  battle  to  retain  the  possession  of  the  height* 
which  he  had  fortified,  and  which  commanded  the 
town  ?  If  so,  he  lost  them.  Did  he  fight  to  keep  pos- 
session of  Toulouse  ?  If  so,  he  lost  that^  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  mere  issue  of  the  battle,  which  is  what  the 
French  writers  chiefly  discuss,  no  one,  with  the  duke 
of  WelHngton's  general  order  before  him,  can  doubt 
who  won  the  battle  of  Toulouse. 

The  relative  forces  on  both  sides  in  this  celebrated 
engagement  have  also  been  the  subject  of  animated 
controversy.  According  to  the  best  evidence,  it  would 
appear  that  the  French  marshal  had,  disposable  in  the 
action,  about  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  and  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  that  the  English  commander 
had  about  fifty-two  thousand  of  all  arms  in  line,  and 
sixty-four  pieces  of  artillery  :  but  these  troops  were  of 
various  nations — British,  Germans,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish. 

Marshal  Soult  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  hav- 
ing fought  the  battle  of  Toulouse  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  Napoleon's  abdication,  and  of  the  political  settlement 
of  the  controversy  which  he  was  engaged  in  vindicating 
by  arms.  His  own  exculpatory  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  it  does  not  relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  having 
entered  into  the  engagement  rather  for  the  honor  of  his 
countr;''  and  his  army  than  for  any  efifect  which  it  might 
have  upon  the  general  controversy  from  which  the  war 
arose,  yet  justifies  his  course  as  a  patriot,  a  man  of  spirit, 
and  a  faithful,  unflinching  servant  of  a  master  whose 
interests  he  was  determined  should  have,  not  the  dis- 
advantage, but  the  benefit,  of  all  that  was  doubtful  in 
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the  occurrences  and  rumo's  of  the  day.  It  certainly 
exculpates  Souh  from  an  accusation  which,  in  succeed- 
ing years,  was  made  to  press  heavily  upon  his  charac- 
ter. Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  act,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  the  house  of  lords,  charged  this  crime 
upon  Soult ;  but  the  duke  of  Wellington  immediately 
rose  and  declared  in  positive  terms  that  when  Soult 
fought  the  battle,  he  did  not  know,  and  could  not  have 
known,  of  the  emperor's  abdication. 

In  the  political  embarrassments  which  followed,  of  a 
disputed  throne  and  a  doubtful  allegiance,  the  firmness 
and  integrity  of  Soult  became  more  than  questionable ; 
and  his  conduct  might  well  draw  down  upon  him  the 
reputation  of  being  an  unscrupulous  military  adventurer, 
earnestly  adopting  the  party  and  principles  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  determined  to  main- 
tain his  own  supremacy  and  distinction  under  every 
dynasty  and  in  all  circumstances.  Having  given  his 
adhesion  to  the  Bourbon  princes  on  the  19th  of  April, 
he  was  soon  after  appointed  governor  of  the  thirteenth 
military  division  by  Louis  XVIII. ;  iand  on  the  24th 
of  September,  was  created  a  commander  of  the  royal 
and  military  order  of  St.  Louis.  Anxious  to  remove 
the  cloud  that  might  rest  upon  his  prospects  as  a  child 
and  disciple  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  friend  and  fol- 
lower of  Napoleon,  Soult  at  once  took  up  the  sentiments 
of  the  legitimists  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  sig- 
nalized his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  with 
a  zeal  which,  if  it  produced  disgust  in  honorable  minds, 
and  ultimately  raised  suspicions  fatal  to  his  standing, 
succeeded  at  the  moment  in  procuring  him  substantial 
marks  of  royal  patronage.  On  the  3d  of  December, 
1814,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  succeeding 
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General  Dupont  in  that  office  ;  and  his  professed  opin- 
ions and  policy  became  identified  with  the  extreme 
portion  of  the  anti-liberal  party. 

When  Napoleon  landed  at  Cannes,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  Soult  manifested  the 
most  determined  hostility  to  the  imperial  adventurer, 
and,  on  the  9th  of  March,  published,  in  his  capacity  of 
minister  of  war,  the  following  proclamation,  which  cer- 
tainly affords  an  amusing  contrast  to  that  which  he  is- 
sued three  months  later  as  major-general  of  Napoleon ; 
but  which,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  soldier  who, 
for  fifteen  years,  had  shared  the  confidence  and  profited 
of  the  bounty  of  an  indulgent  master,  is  a  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  baseness  and  falsehood  :  — 

"  Soldiers !  that  man,  who  so  recently  abdicated,  in 
the  face  of  Europe,  a  usurped  power,  of  which  he 
made  so  fatal  a  use,  Bonaparte,  has  descended  upon 
the  French  soil,  which  he  ought  never  to  have  seen 
again.  What  does  he  desire  ?  Civil  war.  Whom  does 
he  seek  ?  Traitors.  Where  will  he  find  them  ?  Will 
it  be  among  the  soldiers  whom  he  has  deceived  and 
sacrificed  a  thousand  times,  in  misleading  their  valor? 
Will  it  be  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  through  which 
his  very  name  sends  a  shudder  ?  Bonaparte  despises 
us  enough,  to  think  that  we  are  capable  of  abandoning 
a  legitimate  and  beloved  monarch,  to  share  the  lot  of  a 
man  who  is  now  a  mere  adventurer.  He  believes  it, 
madman  that  he  is !  His  last  act  of  insanity  reveals 
him  entirely.  Soldiers,  the  French  army  is  the  bravest, 
in  Europe ;  it  will  also  be  the  most  faithful.  Let  us 
rally  around  the  stainless  lilied  banner,  at  the  voice  of. 
the  father  of  his  people,  the  worthy  inheritor  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  great  Henry.    He  has  himself  traced  out  to 
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you  the  path  which  you  ought  to  follow  :  he  has  pui 
at  your  head  that  prince,  the  model  of  French  cheva- 
liers, whose  happy  return  to  his  country  has  chased  the 
usurper  from  it,  and  who  now  sets  out  to  destroy  his 
single  and  last  hope. 

*'  Le  Marechal  Due  de  Dalmatie." 

This  miserable  prostitution  of  honor  and  truth  failed 
of  its  object.  Such  sycophancy  in  the  mouth  of  Mar- 
shal Soult  could  only  raise  suspicions  of  an  intention 
to  betray  the  cause  which  he  affected  to  sustain  by  ad- 
ulations so  outrageous.  Other  earlier  circumstances  in 
his  conduct  encouraged  the  opinion,  that  his  excessive 
adoption  of  the  loyal  piinciples  and  measures  had  pro- 
ceeded from  a  wish  to  disgust  the  nation  and  the  army 
with  the  Bourbons.  An  unfortunate  state  of  things 
brought  these  suspicions  to  an  open  crisis.  By  Soult's 
advice,  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men  had  been  sta- 
tioned between  Lyons  and  Besan^on,  to  observe  the 
movements  of  Murat,  and  itt  these  troops  the  most  de- 
cided and  general  nianifestations  of  disaffection  dis- 
played themselves  from  the  beginning.  Their  having 
been  stationed  there,  was  at  once  ascribed  to  the  inge- 
nuity and  foresight  of  the  perfidious  minister  of  war  : 
he  was  publicly  denounced  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
as  a  conspirator  with  Napoleon  ;  and  On  the  11th  of 
March,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office.  He  was 
soon  in  the  full  favor  and  service  of  the  emperor. 

From  the  imputation  of  treachery  to  the  Bourbons, 
however,  Soult  is  entirely  exculpated  by  the  unimpeach- 
able testimony  of  Napoleon  himself :  "Soult,"  said  the 
emperor  to  O'Meara,  at  St.  Helena,  "did  not  betray 
Louis,  as  has  been  supposed,  nor  was  he  privy  to  my 
r*etul-ti  and  landing  in  France.     For  some  days  Soul« 
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thought  I  was  mad,  and  that  I  must  certainly  be  lostt 
Notwithstanding  this,  ap])earances  were  so  much  againsf 
Soult,  and  without  intending  it,  his  acts  turned  out  to  be 
BO  favorable  to  my  prospects,  that,  were  I  on  his  jury, 
and  ignorant  of  what  I  know,  I  should  condemn  him 
for  having  betrayed  Louis.  But  he  really  was  not 
privy  to  it,  though  Ney,  in  his  defence,  said  that  I  told 
him  so." 

The  dukeofDalmatia,  was  created  a  peer  of  France, 
by  Napoleon:  and  was  appointed  major-general  of  the 
army  which  was  assembling  for  the  campaign  of  Wa- 
terloo ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  June,  on  taking  command, 
he  issued  an  order  of  the  day,  in  which  the  following 
passages  occur :  "  The  most  august  ceremony  has 
just  consecrated  our  institutions.  The  emperor  has 
received  from  the  delegates  of  the  people,  and  the  dep- 
utations of  all  the  corps  of  the  army,  the  expressions 
of  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation  on  the  additional  act 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire.  A  new  oath  unites 
France  to  the  emperor.  Thus  are  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  accomplished,  and  all  the  efforts  of  an  impious 
league  can  no  longer  separate  the  interests  of  a  great 
people  from  that  of  the  hero,  who,  by  his  brilliant  vic- 
tories has  been  the  admiration  of  the  universe. 

**  It  is  at  the  moment  when  France  is  at  peace  with  all 
Europe,  that  foreign  armies  advance  upon  our  frontier. 
What  are  the  intentions  of  this  new  coalition?  Do 
they  mean  to  erase  France  from  the  list  of  nations  ? 
Do  they  intend  to  plunge  intb  slavery  twenty-eight 
millions  of  Frenchmen.  Have  they  forgotten  that  the 
first  league  formed  against  our  independence,  served 
only  to  our  aggrandisement  and  glory?     A  hundred 

Uhistrious  victories,  which  unfbrtunate  accidents  and 
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momentary  reverses  cannot  efface,  ought  to  remind  them 
that  a  free  nation,  led  by  a  brave  man,  is  invincible. 
*  *  *  A  common  interest  now  unites  Frenchmen. 
The  obligations  violence  forced  us  into,  are  annulled 
by  the  flight  of  the  Bourbons  from  France,  by  the  ap- 
peal they  have  made  to  foreign  armies  for  assistance  to 
reascend  the  throne  they  have  abandoned,  and  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  who,  in  resuming  the 
free  exercise  of  their  rights,  have  solemnly  disavowed 
all  that  has  been  done  without  their  participation." 

The  conduct  which  Soult  pursued,  in  sustaining  and 
serving,  first,  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
then  the  government  of  Napoleon,  as  being,  successively, 
the  government,  de  facto^  of  the  country,  and  the  actual 
representative  of  the  nation,  might  well  be  justified  as 
consistent,  judicious,  and  patriotic  ;  but  thus  to  identify 
himself  with  the  violent  personal  passions  of  the  antag- 
onist dynasties,  and  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  ex- 
travagant sentiments,  directly  and  utterly  contradictory 
and  repugnant,  argues  a  shamelessness  of  character, 
and  an  insensibility  to  moral  disgrace,  which  the  bril- 
liance of  Austerlitz  and  Andalusia,  and  the  Pyrepees, 
only  renders  more  conspicuous  and  offensive. 

After  issuing  the  foregoing  order,  Soult  immediately 
left  Paris  for  the  army  assembled  in  Flanders,  and  di- 
rected the  operations  of  the  troops  until  Napoleon 
opened  the  campaign  in  person.  He  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  to  his  imperial  benefactor,  at  Ligny 
and  Waterloo,  and  returned  to  Paris  after  the  fatal  issue 
of  the  campaign.  When  Carnot  urged  the  propriety 
of  attempting  the  defence  of  the  capital,  Soult  expressed 
the  most  decided  opinion  that  the  city  was  incapable 
of  defence,  and  that  the  attempt  to  hold  it  would  bo 
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rain ;  and,  the  subject  being  referred  to  i  commission 
of  all  the  eminent  officers  in  Paris,  his  view  was  unani- 
mously sustained.  After  the  capitulation,  be  followed 
the  army  beyond  the  Loire,  and  then  retired  to  the 
chateau  of  Malzieu,  in  the  department  of  La  Lozere, 
where  he  lived  in  seclusion  under  the  protection  of  hifc* 
former  aide-de-camp,  M.  Brun  de  Villeret.  He  was 
here  arrested  by  the  national  guard,  and  taken  to 
Mende,  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner,  until  set  at 
liberty  by  an  order  of  the  king.  Being  included  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  24th  of  July,  he  retired  to  Dusseldorf 
with  his  family,  in  the  month  of  February,  1816.  Be- 
fore his  departure,  he  published  a  memoir  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  treason  at  the  period  of  the 
return  of  Napoleon.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1819,  the 
king  authorized  his  return  to  France,  and,  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1821,  his  marshal's  baton  was  restored  to 
him. 

Soult's  conduct,  upon  his  return,  exhibited  neither 
dignity,  sincerity,  nor  principle.  His  first  endeavor 
was  to  conciliate  the  party  which  had  accused  him  of 
treachery,  and  to  which  he  owed  his  banishment  and 
sufferings ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  he  spared  no  sacri- 
fices of  consistency  or  pride.  He  became  an  advocate 
of  extreme  opinions  in  opposition  to  public  liberty  ;  and 
is  reported  to  have  sought  the  confidence  of  the  men 
whose  voices  he  needed,  by  exhibiting  an  affecting 
piety  in  the  performance  of  all  public  duties  of  religion, 
and  an  exemplary  devotion  in  taking  part  in  ecclesias- 
tical processions.  Remarks,  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
Polignac,  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  which,  if  genuine, 
denote  a  total  abandonment  of  mental  sincerity  and 
rectitude.     His  sycophancy  to  the  wretched  ministry 
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of  Villele,  was  at  length  rewarded  by  his  promotion  to 
the  peerage  of  France,  to  which  he  was  elevated  with 
seventy-five  others,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1827.  This  act,  being  subsequently  declared 
void,  he  was  again  made  a  peer,  by  Louis  Philippe,  in 
1830.  On  the  17th  of  November,  of  that  year,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  war,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  under  different  ministries,  until  July 
1834.  In  the  ministry  formed  on  the  11th  of  Octobei; 
1832,  he  was  made  president  of  the  council,  as  well  a^ 
minister  of  war,  which  office  he  held  until  the  18th  of 
July,  1834,  when  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to 
retire  for  a  time  to  private  life. 

Soult,  though  largely  beholden  to  Louis  Philippe, 
has  not  escaped  suspicions  of  treachery  to  this  new 
benefactor.  In  General  Dermoncourt's  work,  entitled 
"  La  Vendee  et  Madame,"  it  is  stated  that  among  the 
correspondence  found,  when  the  duchess  of  Berri  was 
arrested  at  Nantes,  were  letters  strongly  implicating  the 
minister  of  war.  In  a  letter  to  the  duchess,  Soult  had 
said  that  he  would  be  entirely  at  her  command  {Hout  w 
elle^),  upon  condition  that  she  would  re-establish  in  his 
favor  the  ancient  office<of  constable  of  France.  Her 
reply  was  as  follows:  "  Monsieur  le  Marechal :  The 
sword  of  constable  of  France  is  to  be  won  only  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  I  await  your  presence  there."  "  The 
reader,"  says  the  author  of  'La  Vendee  et  Madame,' 
"  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  these  details :" 
but  the  anecdote  is  rather  too  epigrammatic  to  be  quite 
reliable. 

At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1838,  Soult 
was  sent  to  represent  the  French  court,  and  was  re- 
cwed  with  great  respect  and  attention,  and  experienced 
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the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  1839,  Soult  was  appointed  min 
ister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  president  of  the  council, 
which  offices  he  retained  until  the  1st  of  March,  1840. 
On  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  the  29th  of  October, 
1840,  he  was  again  made  minister  of  war  and  president 
of  the  council.  His  love  of  official  notoriety  induced 
k'jic  to  cling  to  the  presidency  long  after  he  ceased  to 
bfs  Me  to  take  any  official  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
At  length,  in  September,  1847,  he  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Guizot.  His  letter  of  resignation  to  the 
king,  though  servile  and  fawning  in  its  tone,  is  not 
without  interest: 

"  Soult-Berg  (Tarn),  Sept.  15,  1847. 
"  Sire  :  I  was  in  the  service  of  my  country  sixty  years 
jigo,  while  the  ancient  monarchy  yet  existed,  and  before 
the  earliest  dawn  of  our  national  revolution.  As  sol- 
dier of  the  republic,  and  as  lieutenant  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  I  took  part,  without  ceasing,  in  that  vast 
Struggle  for  the  freedom,  independence,  and  glory  of 
France  ;  and  I  was  among  those  who  supported  it  even 
to  the  last  day.  Your  majesty  has  condescended  to 
think  that  my  services  might  be  useful  in  the  new  and 
not  less  patriotic  struggle  which  God  and  France  have 
called  upon  you  to  make  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
stitutional order  :  and  I  am  gratfeful  to  your  majesty  for 
it.  It  is  the  honor  of  my  life  that  my  name  thus  oc- 
cupies a  place  in  all  the  transactions,  military  and  polit- 
ical, which  have  resulted  in  the  success  of  our  great 
cause.  The  confidence  of  your  majesty  sustained  me 
in  the  last  services  which  I  endeavored  to  render:  my 
devotion  to  vour  majesty,  and  to  France,  remains  un- 
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impaired,  but  I  feel  that  my  strength  no  longer  does. 
Since  I  have  now  reached  the  close  of  my  toilsome 
career,  may  your  majesty  suffer  me  to  devote  my  re- 
maining streno;th  to  reflection.  I  have  dedicated  to 
you,  sire,  the  activity  of  my  later  years  :  grant  ine  now 
the  rest  due  to  my  ancient  services,  and  suffer  me  to 
lay  at  the  foot  of  your  majesty's  throne,  the  resignation 
of  the  presidency  of  the  council,  with  which  you  were 
pleased  to  invest  me.  I  shall  enjoy  this  repose,  in  the 
midst  of  that  security  which  your  majesty*s  wisdom  has 
procured  for  France,  and  for  all  who  have  served  and 
loved  her.  In  my  retirement,  gratitude  for  your  maj- 
esty's goodness,  and  wishes  fur  the  prosperity  of  your- 
self and  your  august  family,  will  attend  me  to  my  last 
day.  They  will  always  be  equal  to  the  unchanging 
devotion,  and  profound  respect  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sire,  your  majesty's  most  humble  and  most 
obedient  servant. 

"Marshal  Duke  of  Dalmatia." 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Soult  was  appointed 
Marshal-General  of  France  ;  an  extraordinary 
office  which  has  been  twice  before  created  in  France, 
once  in  favor  of  the  great  Turenne,  in  1667,  and,  the 
second  time,  in  favor  of  Villars,  in  1733. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1796,  Soult  was  married  to 
Louisa  Elizabeth  Wilhelmina  Berg.  "  It  will  scarcely 
be  credited,"  said  Napoleon  to  Las  Cases,  at  St,  He- 
lena, "  that  this  man  whose  deportment  and  manners 
denoted  a  lofty  character,  was  the  slave  of  his  wife* 
When  I  learned  at  Dresden,  our  defeat  atVittoria,  and 
the  loss  of  all  Spain  through  the  mismanagement  of. 
poor  Joseph,  whose  plans  and  measures  were  not  suited 
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to  the  present  age,  and  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  a 
Soubise  than  to  me,  I  looked  about  for  some  one  capa- 
ble of  repairing  these  disasters,  and  I  cast  my  eyes  on 
Soult  who  was  near  me.  He  said  he  was  ready  to 
undertake  what  I  wished ;  but  entreated  that  I  would 
speak  to  his  wife,  by  whom,  he  said,  he  expected  to  be 
reproached.  I  desired  him  to  send  her  to  me.  She 
assumed  an  air  of  hostility,  and  in  a  decided  manner 
told  me  that  her  husband  should  certainly  not  go  to 
Spain ;  that  he  had  already  performed  important  ser- 
vices, and  was  now  entitled  to  a  little  repose.  *  Madam,' 
said  I  to  her.  *  I  did  not  send  for  you  with  a  view  of 
enduring  your  scolding.  I  am  not  your  husband  ;  and 
if  I  were,  I  should  not  be  the  more  inclined  to  bear 
with  you.'  These  few  words  quite  confounded  her ; 
she  became  as  pliant  as  a  glove,  grew  quite  obsequious, 
and  was  only  eager  to  obtain  a  few  conditions.  To 
these,  however,  I  by  no  means  acceded,  and  merely 
contented  myself  with  congratulating  her  on  her  willing- 
ne5S  to  listen  to  reason." 

That  Marshal  Soult  possessed  many  great,  and  valu 
able,  and  extraordinary  abilities,  no  one  will  deny  ;  but 
that,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
great  general,  can  not  at  all  be  admitted.  Acute  in  his 
observations,  and  profound  in  his  reasonings,  he  yet 
wanted  some  qualities,  which  if  not  the  least  common, 
are  yet  of  indispensable  importance  to  a  commander,  a 
daring  quickness  of  decision,  and  the  capacity  to  handle 
troops  efficiently  upon  a  field  of  battle.  He  had  all  the 
mental  parts  of  the  character  to  which  he  aspired ;  but 
the  passionate  and  enthusiastic  elements  of  that  great 
profession,  and,  especially,  those  nameless  qualities 
which  connect  thought  with  action,  and    minister  to 
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boldness  and  fire  of  resolution,  were  shared  by  him  m 
slight  and  feeble  measure.  There  was,  indeed,  an  ex- 
cess of  intellectual  operation  in  his  schemes  ;  his  deter- 
mination was  too  often  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought."  Exquisitely  nice  and  accurate  in  his 
apprehension  of  every  consideration  that  belonged  to 
the  case  before  him ;  grand  in  his  conceptions  and 
plans  ;  sound  in  his  judgment ;  a  finer  speculative  tac- 
tician or  strategist  never  lived.  Wellington,  or  Napo- 
leon himself,  could  not  have  given  him  lessons  in  the 
theory  of  great  military  operations.  But,  that  fierce 
delivery  of  his  purpose ;  that  instant  and  impetuous 
vehemence  of  temper  ;  that  unhesitating  fury  of  a  re- 
sistless will,  which  is  required  in  the  shock  of  battle, 
Soult's  nature  did  not  permit.  He  thought  ably,  but 
slowly.  His  reason  could  act  only  in  calmness  and 
deliberation  :  he  never  caught  inspiration  from  the  ex- 
citements of  a  critical  moment :  that  passionate  illumi- 
nation of  the  judgment,  which,  in  a  great  emergency, 
sees,  combines,  decides,  and  acts  upon, the  instant,  by 
an  intuitive  sagacity,  and  an  unconscious  will,  hj 
never  exhibited.  Wonderfully  able  in  his  preparations 
and  dispositions,  in  the  crisis  of  the  collision  he  always 
seems  to  fail.  The  blow  which  an  elaborate  mechanism 
had  arranged,  is  dealt,  at  last,  doubtfully  or  imperfectly. 
He  had  the  science  of  Napoleon,  but  not  his  inspira- 
tion :  he  had  the  contrivance  of  Wellington,  but  not 
his  execution.  The  emperor  appears  to  have  under- 
stood his  character,  with  perfect  comprehension.  "  [ 
asked  his  opinion  about  Soult,"  says  CMeara,  "  and 
mentioned  that  I  had  heard  some  persons  place  him  in 
the  rank  next  to  himself  as  a  general.  He  replied  « tie 
ia  an  excellent  minister  at  war,  or  major-general  of  an 
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ormy :  one  who  knows  much  better  the  arrangement 
of  an  army  than  to  command  in  chief.'  *'  At  anolhe* 
time,  speaking  to  Las  Cases  of  General  Sarrazin's 
work  on  the  peninsular  campaigns,  which  gives  grea 
praise  to  Soult,  Napoleon  said,  "  The  notice  taken  of 
Soult  is  not  precisely  the  best  part  of  the  book  ;  he  is 
much  better  as  an  excellent  director,  or  a  good  war 
minister." 

It  was  slowness  of  resolution  and  want  of  confidence 
in  his  own  power,  only,  which  kept  Soult  from  the  first 
rank  of  generals ;  for  his  vigor,  strength,  and  constan- 
cy, were  of  the  highest  order.  Undaunted  by  difficul- 
ties—  neither  dismayed  nor  disheartened  by  defeat  — 
he  persevered  in  all  his  enterprises  with  an  indomitable 
tenacity.  The  forces  of  his  character  flowed  with  a 
galvanic  steadiness  of  current,  but  never  flashed  into 
electric  energy  of  will.  The  motive-power  of  his  ca- 
reer seemed  to  be  supplied  from  within  himself,  and 
not  from  outward  accidents ;  if  the  hope  of  catching  a 
great  success  could  not  urge  him  into  a  risk,  the  pros- 
pect of  danger  never  disturbed  or  paralyzed  his  firm- 
ness. He  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage  in  a 
defence,  than  in  an  attack ;  and  his  genius  was  better 
suited  to  protect  a  retreat,  than  to  lead  a  pursuit.  He 
was  too  cautious  in  his  temper  —  too  formal  in  his  sys- 
tem^— too  much  devoted  to  rules — to  catch  the  highest 
successes  of  a  profession,  in  which  to  dare  discreetly, 
and  violate  prudence  opportunely,  is  one  of  the  condi- 
lions  of  high  distinction.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
came  at  last  to  count  upon  his  modes  of  operation  with 
Derfect  precision.  On  one  occasion,  while  pursuing 
Soult  among  the  Pyrenees,  Wellington,  with  a  single 
staff-officer,  found  himself  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
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hood  of  the  French  army.  He  instantly  despatched  an 
order  ^or  other  troops  to  move  up,  and  then  rode  for- 
ward to  join  an  advanced-guard,  which  was  higher  up 
the  mountain.  The  soldiers  raised  a  cry  of  joy  at  his 
approach,  which  echoed  among  the  hills  with  a  pro- 
longed roar.  Wellington  stopped  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  whence  he  could  be  seen  by  both  armies,  and  a 
double  spy,  who  was  present,  pointed  out  Soult,  who 
was  so  near  that  his  features  could  be  plainly  distin- 
guished. The  English  general  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his 
opponent,  and  speaking  as  if  to  himself,  said,  "  Yonder 
is  a  great  commander,  but  he  is  a  cautious  one,  and 
will  delay  his  attack  to  understand  the  cause  of  these 
cheers  ;  that  will' give  time  for  the  sixth  division  to  ar- 
rive, and  I  shall  beat  him."  And  so  it  proved,  for  Soult 
made  no  serious  attack  that  day. 

The  presence  and  control  of  the  emperor  were  as 
necessary  to  Soult  as  they  were  to  the  other  marshals 
though  not  for  the  same  reasons.  Ney,  Murat,  Mar- 
mont,  Augereau,  Macdonald,  required  his  superin- 
tendence to  guide  and  inform  them  :  Soult,  to  stimu- 
late and  urge  him.  This  marshal  nowhere  appears  so 
great  as  in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz.  He  seemed  to 
catch  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  from  communion  with  his 
master,  and  sometimes  to  retain  it  for  a  season  after  he 
had  parted  from  him :  thus  his  rapidity  and  boldness 
after  leaving  the  emperor  at  Vittoria  to  proceed  to  Bur- 
gos in  1808,  and  upon  first  taking  the  command  at 
Bayonne  in  1813,  display  a  marked  superiority  to  other 
parts  of  his  career  in  Spain.  His  pursuit  of  Sir  John 
Moore  must  be  considered  as  adding  but  little  to  his 
reputation  ;  and  the  tardiness  of  bis  preparations  to  at- 
tack at  Lugo  and  Corunna  illustrate  the  characteristic 
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lault  of  his  temper.  The  advance  to  Oporto  exhibits 
energy,  and  the  retreat  was  able  and  judicious  ;  but  the 
surprise  at  that  city,  and  the  passage  of  the  Douro  by 
Wellington  under  his  very  eyes,  is  a  stain  upon  his 
military  character,  which  no  amount  of  merit  subse- 
quently displayed  ought  to  be  deemed  adequate  to 
efface.  His  campaigns  in  Andalusia  display  with  great 
lustre  his  administrative  talents,  and  his  powers  of  or- 
ganizing, controlling,  and  managing,  a  great  system  of 
operations  ;  yet,  in  regard  to  his  progress  in  the  field, 
are  certainly  not  particularly  brilliant  or  effective.  In 
the  pursuit  of  the  allies  from  Burgos  back  to  Portugal, 
in  1813,  his  allowing  Wellington  to  escape  at  the  Tor- 
mes  without  an  attack,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
Jourdan,  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  fault.  The  best 
display  of  his  abilities,  in  an  independent  command,  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  campaign  of  1814  :  upon  that  his 
fame  rests,  and  without  it  he  could  not  be  ranked  very 
highly.  Napoleon  himself  said,  that  "  the  whole  of  his 
campaign  in  the  south  of  France  was  admirably  con- 
ducted." Yet  his  constitutional  want  of  sudden  energy 
still  pursued  him ;  and  he  lost  many  opportunities  of 
improvising  effective  blows. 

The  civil  and  political  career  of  this  celebrated  man 
offers  little  that  can  attract  or  command  respect.  In- 
satiable of  glory,  careless  of  honor,  sacrificing  dignity 
to  distinction,  the  complexion  of  his  moral  character 
shows  the  tinge  and  soilure  of  a  revolutionary  origin. 
Unlike  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  he  displayed  in  a 
ministerial  station  neither  interest  nor  ability  in  politics, 
and  seemed  to  value  office  as  a  gratification,  not  of  am- 
bition, but  of  vanity.  Rapacious  and  sordid  in  his  tem- 
per, he  has  regarded  rank  with  a  covetous  rather  than 
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an  aspiring  temper,  as  an  object  of  private  possession 
rather  than  a  source  of  public  eminence.  He  has  pros- 
tituted his  pride  and  sincerity  to  its  acquisition,  and  has 
gained  the  notoriety  of  station,  but  not  its  lustre. 
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LOUIS   NICHOLAS   DAVOUST, 

MARSHAL    OF    FRANCE,    MAY  19,  1804 1 

DUKE  OF  AUERSTADT  :   PRINCE  OF  ECKHUHL. 

Louis  Nicholas  Davoust,  son  of  John  Francis 
Davoust,  the  Lord  of  Annoux,  was  born  at  Annoux, 
near  Noyers,  in  Burgundy,  of  a  noble  family,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1770.  In  1785,  he  entered  the  military 
school  of  Brienne,  and,  in  1789,  became  a  sublieuten- 
ant in  the  regiment  of  the  royal  Champagne  cavalry. 
He  was  created  a  major  of  the  third  battalion  of  the 
Yonne  in  1791,  and  served,  the  following  year,  in  the 
army  of  the  North,  under  Dumourier,  where  he  was 
distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Jemappes  and  of  Ner- 
winde.  In  1793,  he  was  made  chief  of  brigade,  and 
adjutant-general  of  brigade  ;  but  the  decree  against  the 
noble  families  deprived  him  of  command.  The  fall  of 
Robespierre's  party,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1794,  restored 
him  to  his  profession ;  and  he  served,  in  1795,  under 
Pichegru,  on  the  Rhine,  and  continued  with  the  army 
of  the  Rhine  during  1796  and  1797.  He  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Egypt,  and  served  there,  with  merit,  du- 
ring 1798  and  1799.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
made  a  genera,  of  division,  and  commanded  the  cav- 
alry in  the  army  of  Italy.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
mspector-general  of  the  cavalry,  and  commander  of  the 
mfantry  of  the  consular  guard ;  and,  in  1803,  was  com 
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mander-in-chief  of  the  camp  at  Bruges.  In  1804,  be 
was  created  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  a  grand  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  From  this  time  till  the  end 
of  the  Russian  campaign,  he  will  be  seen  taking  a  verj 
prominent  and  principal  part  in  all  the  great  actions  of 
the  array.  In  the  campaign  of  1805,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  third  corps  of  the  grand  army ;  and  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  where  he  commanded  the  right 
wing,  his  obstinate  valor  contributed  largely  to  the  vic- 
tory. In  the  campaigns  of  Prussia,  in  1806,  and  of 
Poland,  in  1807,  he  won  immortal  glory  at  Auerstadt 
and  Eylau  ;  and  his  services  at  this  period  occupy  so 
large  a  part  of  the  military  history  of  Napoleon,  that  it 
is  proper  here  to  exhibit  in  full  that  portion  of  the  life 
of  the  emperor  in  the  field,  which  is  embraced  by    , 

THE    PRUSSIAN   AND   POLISH   CAMPAIGNS    OF    1806' 

AND    1807. 

During  the  year  1806,  the  policy  of  Prussia,  which 
nad  long  been  wavering  ^nd  undecided,  became  fully 
determined  against  Napoleon ;  and  the  collision  of 
France  with  the  armies  of  the  great  Frederic  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  The  campaign  opened  in  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  Napoleon  arrived ,  at  Wurzburg  on 
tlje  3d,  and  his  army,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
strong,  was  then  grouped  around  Bamberg  and  Co- 
hourg.  The  Prussian  force  consisted  of:  thirty  thousand 
under  Prince  Ruchel,  forming  the.  right  wing,  and  sta- 
tioned on  Hesse ;  fifty-five  thousand  men  forming  the 
centre,  under  the  king  in  person,  with  the  aged  duke  of 
Brunswick  as  his  lieutenant-general,  assembled  around 
Magdeburg ;  forty  thousand  men  in  Saxony  under  Prince 
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Hohenlohe,  with  Prince  Louis,  the  king's  brother  ;  and 
a  detached  corps  of  twelve  thousand,  under  Blucher, 
in  WestphaUa.  Confident  in  their  mihtary  resources, 
and  their  long-established  fame  in  the  field,  the  Prus- 
sian leaders  determined  to  march  by  their  right  upon 
Saalfield  and  Jena,  turn  the  French  left,  and  cut  Napo- 
leon off  from  the  Rhine.  This  was  an  operation  sim- 
ilar in  character  to  that  which  had  proved  so  fatal  at 
Austerlitz,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  developed.  Na- 
poleon hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  to  fall  up- 
on the  flank  of  the  corps,  which  were  then  moving  past 
his  position.  Early  on  the  9th,  his  whole  army  was 
puiihed  forward  into  Saxony  by  three  roads.  On  the 
right,  Ney  and  Soult  marched  on  Plauen,  and  fell  upon 
the  Prussian  magazines  and  reserve ;  in  the  centre, 
Murat,  Davoust,  and  Bernadotte,  marched  on  Saal- 
bourg ;  while  on  the  left,  Lannes  and  Augereau  ad- 
vanced on  Saalfield.  On  the  9th  and  10th,  the  corps 
of  Murat  and  Bernadotte  fell  upon  detached  bodies 
moving  across  the  country,  and  disordered  and  drove 
them  back  :  and  Lannes  on  the  left  encountered  the 
Prussian  rear-guard*  under  Prince  Louis,  which  was 
routed  with  the  loss  of  eight  hundred  killed  and 
wounded,  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  the  death  of  the  prince  himself.  At 
the  first  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  movement,  orders 
were  given  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  for  all  the 
troops  to  return,  and  concentrate  about  the  king  near 
Weimar,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe  near  Jena.  On  the 
12th,  Hohenlohe  with  forty  thousand  men,  was  on  the 
heights  to  the  north  of  Jena,  on  the  road  to  Weimar, 
with  advanced  posts  on  the  Landgrafenberg,  and  th« 
king  of  Prussia,  with  the   duke  of  Brunswick,  was 
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about  a  league  from  Hohenlohe,  nearer  to  Weinihr, 
with  sixtv-five  thousand  men :  Lannes  was  at  Jena^ 
Ney  and  Augereau  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  Soult  advancing  upon  the  same  place,  while  on 
the  same  day  Murat,  Davoust,  and  Bernadotte,  were 
directed  to  march  on  Nuremberg,  where  important 
mogazines  were  established.  This  last  movement  led 
the  Prussian  commander  into  an  error  which  proved 
the  fate  of  his  armies  and  of  his  empire ;  for  the  king, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  magazines,  advanced  on 
the  13th  with  his  corps,  amounting  to  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  army,  toward  Suiza,  and  in  the  evening  of  that 
day  reached  Auerstadt,  leaving  Hohenlohe  with  forty 
thousand  men  to  withstand  Napoleon  with  ninety  thou- 
sand. The  Russian  posts  having  been  driven  from  the 
Langrafenberg,  Napoleon  on  the  13th  occupied  it  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  army.  It  was  between  Jena 
and  the  heights  on  which  Hohenlohe  was  established, 
and  from  it  the  emperor  looked  down  upon  the  whole 
position  of  his  enemies.  On  the  night  of  the  13th, 
Augereau  was  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  mountain ; 
Ney  and  Soult  were  ordered  to  march  all  night  on  the 
right,  so  as  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  left  flank; 
Lannes's  corps  was  established  on  the  ridge  and  flanks 
of  the  mountain,  ready  to  assail  in  front ;  the  imperial 
guard  under  Lefebvre  were  stationed  on  the  summit, 
where  Napoleon,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  bivouacked 
during  the  night ;  and  Murat  with  the  cavalry  was  in 
Jena.  The  Prussian  army  was  on  another  more  gradua? 
eminence,  separated  from  the  Langrafenberg  by  low 
grounds  of  some  extent :  their  centre  was  o\i  the  vil- 
lage of  Vlerzehn-Heiligen,  and  their  right  extended 
toward  Isserstadt :  their  rear  rested  on  the  villages  of 
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Cappellendorf  and  Romstedt,  beyond  which,  Prince 
Ruchel  was  in  reserve  with  twenty  thousand  men  ;  and 
ihe  front  of  their  whole  position  was  covered  by  the 
villages  of  Closwitz  and  Kospoda,  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence  on  which  their  army  was  stationed.  About 
six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  French 
army  was  in  motion  :  a  heavy  fog  rested  on  the  ground, 
and  concealed  their  movements ;  and  the  low  grounds 
in  front,  and  the  villages  beyond  them,  were  carried 
before  the  Prussians  had  any  idea  that  a  general  attack 
was  intended.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  fog  lifted,  and 
the  brilliant  sun-rays  revealed  to  Hohenlohe  the  splen^- 
did  but  appalling  spectacle  of  Lannes's  corps  ascending 
the  slope  in  front  of  him,  Ney's  and  Soult's  advan- 
cing on  his  left,  and  Augereau  rapidly  turning  his  right. 
The  Prussians,  in  admiruule  order,  retreated  along  the 
eminence,  to  concentrate  their  force,  and  prevent  their 
being  outflanked,  and  to  communicate  with  their  re- 
serves: but  Ney,  having  captured  a  battery,  and  in- 
curred a  serious  risk,  from  which  Napoleon  sent 
Bertrand  to  rescue  him,  now  assaulted  the  village  of 
Vierzehn-Heiligen  on  the  left,  while  Lannes  attacked  it 
in  front.  It  was  finally  carried,  though  widi  gfeat  loss; 
and  Ney  then  fell  upon  the  Prussian  right  wing,  which, 
already  pressed  by  Augereau  on  the  other  flank,  speeds 
ily  gave  ground.  On  their  left,  the  Prussian  cavalry 
had  gained  some  advantage  till  the  solid  lines  of  Soult's 
corps  advanced,  and  poured  such  a  deadly  fire  upon 
ihem  that  they  were  driven  in  confusion  upon  the  in- 
fantrj  :  meanwhile,  Lannes  and  Augereau,  pushing  for- 
ward on  theu-  part,  the  whole  line  of  the  French  army 
advanced,  driving  the  disordered  Prussian  masses  be- 
\bre  them.     Ruchel's  reserve  then  appeared,  laboring 
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to  Stem  the  torrent  of  defeat ;  but  it  was  too  late  :  Na- 
poleon, who,  from  his  position  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  was  a  spectator  of  every  part  of  the  field, 
had  ordered  Murat  with  his  magnificent  reserve  of 
twelve  thousand  cavalry  to  advance.  Ruchel  was  over- 
borne by  the  resistless  torrent ;  the  entire  Prussian 
army,  routed  and  disorganized,  was  driven  before  the 
impetuous  tide  of  conquest.  The  conquerors  entered 
Weimar  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives ;  and  Hohenlohe 
with  difficulty  rallied  twenty  squadrons  of  horse  behind 
that  town  in  the  evening,  which  were  the  only  relics  of 
his  army. 

While  this  decisive  victory  was  gaining  at  Jena,  a 
far  great  =.r  and  more  glorious  battle  was  fought  by  Mar- 
shal DavDust  at  Auerstadt,  and  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant triumphs  of  skill  and  valor  won  that  the  annals  of 
the  whole  revolutionary  era  record.  When  Lannes 
moved  upon  Jena,  Davoust  had  been  sent  to  Naum- 
berg,  and  Bernadotte  had  been  directed  to  advance  to 
the  intermediate  position  of  Dornberg.  Soon  after  raid- 
night  on  the  13th-14th,the  emperor,  supposing  that  he 
had  the  whole  Prussian  army  before  him,  sent  renewed 
orders  to  Davoust  to  seize  and  hold  the  bridge  of 
Naumberg  over  the  Saale  at  all  hazards,  and,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  advance  toward  Apolda  and  fall  upon  the 
Prussian  rear  ;  Bernadotte,  he  added,  if  at  hand,  might 
po-operate  in  his  movement,  though  it  was  hoped  that 
he  was  already  at  Dornberg.  Davoust,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  order,  went  at  once  to  Bernadotte,  who 
was  at  Naumberg,  and  proposed  to  act  with  him,  and 
even  ofl?ered  to  place  himself  under  his  command  :  nut 
that  marshal,  jealous,  cold,  and  malignant,  chose  to  leave 
t)Ol;h  the  emperor  and  Davoust  to  the  chances  of  fail 
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ore-;  and  observing  that  the  order  contemplated  his  be- 
ing at  Domberg,  moved  oft*  in  that  direction,  taking  his 
own  corps  and  a  division  of  dragoons  which  had  been 
detached  from  the  reserve  of  cavalry  to  give  aid  to  his 
corps  and  Davoust's  jointly.  Davoust  was  left  with 
not  more  than  twenty-six  thousand  men,  in  three  divis- 
ions of  infantry  and  three  regiments  of  light  cavalry ; 
but  the  infantry  divisions  were  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  army,  being  those  of  Gudin,  Morand,  and  Friant. 
Meanwhile  the  Prussian  army,  about  seventy  thou- 
sand strong,  commanded  by  the  aged  duke  of  Bruns 
wick,  and  accompanied  by  the  king  and  princes,  had 
been  marching  on  the  13th  along  the  high-road  from 
Weimar  to  Naumberg,  and  halted  at  night  around  the 
village  of  Auerstadt.  From  the  Saale,  upon  which 
Naumberg  is  situated,  the  road  toward  Auerstadt  and 
Weimar  ascends  along  a  steep  and  winding  route,  called 
the  defile  of  Kosen,  to  an  elevated  level  which  extends 
for  some  miles  as  far  as  Auerstadt.  The  heights  of 
Sonnenberg  bound  this  plateau  on  the  left,  and  those 
of  Speilberg  on  the  right ;  in  the  centre  of  it  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Hassenhausen,  on  the  right  of  which  is  a  small 
wood.  Davoust  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  had  seized 
the  defile  of  Kosen,  and  at  six  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  he  advanced  in  person  with  Gudin's  division,  de- 
bouched upon  the  plateau,  and,  after  some  skirmishing 
with  the  Prussian  reconnoitring  parties  in  the  fog  which 
rested  in  a  dense  mass  upon  the  level,  occupied  Has-* 
senhausen  with  one  regiment,  filled  the  wood  upon  ita 
right  with  tirailleurs,  and  drew  up  on  the  right  beyond 
It  two  other  regiments  in  double  line,  and  a  third  in  col- 
umn, ready  to  form  into  squares  to  protect  the  flanks 
from  cavalry  attacks      Morand's  division,  when  it  ar- 
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rived,  was  to  take  position  on  the  left,  and  Friant's  on 
the  right. 

Fortunately  for  the  French  niarshal,  a  defile  near 
Auerstadt  compelled  the  enemy  to  move  in  the  same 
detached  manner  with  himself,  and  to  bring  upon  the 
field  of  battle  the  three  divisions  of  Schmettau,  Water- 
gleben,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  separately  and  in  suc- 
cession. That  of  Schmettau  arrived  first,  and  advan- 
cing toward  Hassenhausen,  received  a  sharp  fire  from 
the  tirailleurs  in  the  wood.  The  duke  of  Brunswick 
advised  a  halt  until  the  other  divisions  arrived  ;  but  the 
king  and  Marshal  Moellendorf  recommending  an  imme- 
diate attack,  Schmettau's  division  advanced  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  wood,  hoping  to  avoid  the  ceaseless  fire 
which  poured  forth  from  it :  but  the  fog  lifting,  they  be- 
held the  other  regiments  drawn  up  in  line,  which  at 
once  opened  a  furious  discharge  of  musketry.  Blucher 
then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry,  and  making  a  circuit,  charged  Gudin*s  divis- 
ion upon  its  right  flank.  The  regiment  on  the  right 
threw  itself  instantly  into  square  ;  the  second  line  did 
the  same  :  Blucher,  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
in  person,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  an  inces- 
sant volley  of  balls  checked  and  dispersed  his  columns 
as  fast  as  they  advanced.  Three  times  the  charge  was 
renewed^  and  as  often  repulsed,  until  at  last  the  squad- 
rons were  thrown  into  entire  disorder,  and  the  French 
li^ht  cavalry  issuing  forth,  completed  their  rout. 

Meanwhile,  Friant's  division  having  arrived,  was  drawn 
qp  on  the  right,  and  Gudin's  concentrated  in  Hassenhau- 
sen ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  division  of  Watersleben 
made  its  appearance.  A  combined  attack  was  now  made 
upon  Hassenhausen  :  Schmettau's  troops  advancing  in 
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front,  and  Watersleben's  turning  its  left,  and  occupying 
the  plain  which  extended  in  that  direction.  The  former 
were  met  by  a  terrible  volley  from  the  village,  and  could 
make  no  progress  ;  the  latter  had  moved  forward  and 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  level,  when  a  part  of 
Gudin's  division  deploying  into  line,  and  facing  to  the 
left,  commenced  a  murderous  fire  upon  the  Prussian 
left  flank.  Its  progress  was  quickly  arrested  ;  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  was  struck  by  a  rifle-ball  in  the  face,  and 
with  a  handherchief  over  his  face  to  prevent  his  being 
recognised,  was  carried  mortally  wounded  from  the  field. 
Marshal  Moellendorf  and  General  Schmeltau  also  re 
ceived  fatal  wounds,  and  the  king  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him.  The  prince  of  Orange's  division  soon  af- 
ter came  up :  a  part  of  it  was  sent  to  oppose  Friant  on 
the  right,  and  the  rest  supported  Watersleben. 

Morand's  division,  however,  began  now  to  appear. 
Ascending  the  steep  of  Kosen  in  nine  battalions,  they- 
deployed  into  column  under  the  furious  discharges  of 
the  Prussian  artillery,  and,  with  their  guns  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  columns,  they  advanced  upon  the 
left  of  Hassenhausen,  driving  back  Watersleben*s  divis- 
ion and  that  part  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  which  was 
acting  with  it.  To  resist  this  formidable  movement, 
which  threatened  to  sweep  the  field,  an  immense  col- 
umn of  cavalry,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  in  number, 
was  organized  under  Prince  William  behind  Watersle 
ben's  ranks,  and  prepared  for  an  overwhelming  onset 
ao*ainst  Morand.     The  latter  threw  his  columns  into 

o 

squares,  placing  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  and  coolly 
awaited  the  onset:  Watersleben's  lines  presently  opened, 
and  the  mighty  mass  of  horsemen  rolled  forward  like 
a  tremendous  torrent.  The  French,  with  calmness 
Vol.  II.— 9 
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and  intrepidity,  reserved  their  fire  until  the  cavalrjf 
were  within  thirty  paces,  and  then  opened  with  de- 
structive effect.  Again  and  again  the  Prussian  ofEcerg 
endeavored  to  make  their  men  charge  the  masses  i:^at 
glittered  with  bayonets  ;  the  shower  of  balls  which 
awaited  them  as  often  as  they  approached,  stopped  or 
turned  their  progress.  At  length,  disheartened,  the 
cavalry  retired.  Morand  then  formed  his  men  into 
columns  and  moved  forward ;  Friant  at  the  same  time 
drove  back  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  Gudin's  divis- 
ion, which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  day,  and  had 
suffered  most  severely,  deployed  in  front  of  the  village. 
The  whole  French  line  advanced,  and  the  Prussian 
army  was  completely  repulsed  and  defeated.  Two 
Prussian  divisions,  however,  under  Marshal  Kalkreuth, 
remained  in  reserve,  which  had  not  been  engaged  du- 
ring the  whole  day,  and  which,  if  properly  disposed  of, 
might  still  have  saved  the  crown  of  Prussia.  A  council 
was  called  at  the  Prussian  headquarters  :  Blucher  ad- 
vised that  the  reserves  should  be  brought  forward,  and 
all  the  remaining  troops  organized  for  one  grand 
final  attack.  But  other  counsels  prevailed,  and  a  re- 
treat was  ordered.  Kalkreuth  was  directed  to  cover 
it.  Morand,  now  in  occupation  of  the  heights  of  Sonne- 
berg,  opened  a  raking  fire,  which,  with  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  Gudin's  men,  compelled  the  retiring  columns 
of  the  Prussians  to  move  off  with  precipitation. 

In  this  great  battle,  the  Prussians,  besides  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  Moellendorf,  Schmettau,  and  a  number 
of  other  officers,  lost  ten  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
and  three  thousand  prisoners  ;  while  in  the  French 
army  seven  thousand  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
among  whom  also  a  very  large  proportion  were  officers. 
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Morand  and  Gudin  were  both  wounded.  Davoust  had 
been  personally  present  in  every  part  of  the  field,  ex 
posing  himself  fearlessly  ;  heading  Gudin's  lines,  of 
throwing  himself  into  Morand's  squares  when  the  cav 
airy  assailed  them.  At  the  head  of  one  of  the  columns 
he  was  struck  with  a  rifle-ball,  which  pierced  his  hat, 
and  carried  away  some  of  his  hair,  without  touching  his 
head.  On  the  following  morning,  Napoleon  sent  Du- 
roc  to  Naumberg,  with  testimonials  of  approbation  for 
Davoust's  corps,  and  a  letter  to  the  marshal,  in  which 
he  said  to  him,  '*  Your  soldiers  and  yourself,  marshal, 
have  acquired  an  everlasting  right  to  my  esteem  and 
gratitude."  The  title  of  duke  of  Auerstadt,  conferred 
in  1808,  worthily  appropriated  to  this  brave  soldier  the 
glory  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  days  in  the  annals 
of  victory. 

The  lines  of  the  Prussian  retreat  from  Jena  and  Au- 
erstadt crossed  one  another,  and  the  scene  of  confusion 
and  dismay  which  followed  during  that  night  and  the 
succeeding  days  baffles  the  power  of  language  to  de- 
scribe. It  was  the  wreck  of  a  nation.  Napoleon,  see- 
ing that  the  panic  of  the  hour  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  prey  of  the  whole  kingdom,  sat  up  the 
whole  night  dictating  orders  to  his  marshals,  who  issued 
forth  in  all  directions  to  profit  by  the  paralyzing  effect 
of  these  two  victories.  On  the  15th,  Erfurth,  which 
contained  the  grand  park  and  artillery-stores  of  the  ar- 
my, and  into  which  an  immense  body  of  fugitives  from 
the  army  had  thrown  themselves,  surrendered,  with  im- 
mense military  supplies,  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  fourteen  thousand  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Marshal  Moellen- 
dorf.     On  the  15th,  Soult  came  up  with  and  defeated 
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Kallceuth's  division  of  cavalry,  the  remains  of  the  ar- 
my, at  Greussen ;  on  the  17th,  the  duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg's  reserve  of  fourteen  thousand  men  was  defeated 
at  Halle  by  Bernadotte  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, Blucher  was  defeated  at  Lubeck,  and,  having 
retired  to  the  confines  of  Denmark,  was  there  made  pris- 
oner. Stettin,  Custrin,  Magdeburg,  Nieuberg,  and  Ham- 
eln,  successively  surrendered;  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, Davoust  entered  Leipsig  ;  and,  on  the  25th,  took 
possession  of  Berlin.  On  the  31st  of  October,  Napo- 
leon reviewed  Davoust's  corps  on  the  road  between 
Berlin  and  Frankfort.  He  then  summoned  the  officers 
around  him,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  the  merit  which 
they  had  displayed  at  Auerstadt,  and  his  regret  for  the 
losses  which  they  had  sustained.  Davoust  advanced 
and  said  in  reply,  "  Sire,  the  soldiers  of  the  third  corps 
will  always  be  to  you  what  the  tenth  legion  was  to 
Cesar!" 

The  severity  with  which  the  anger  of  a  remorseless 
soul  was  wreaked  upon  the  unfortunate  Prussians  it  is 
not  a  part  of  this  design  to  touch  upon.  The  military 
glory  of  the  campaign  is  the  only  subject  of  present  no- 
tice :  and  certainly  the  overthrow  and  degradation  of  a 
great  European  empire,  and  the  possession  of  six  prin- 
cipal fortresses,  together  with  the  capture  of  eightv 
thousand  prisoners,  four  thousand  pieces  of  artillery, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  standards,  in  the  space  of  fifty 
days  —  reckoning  from  the  opening  of  the  campaign  to 
the  fall  of  Nieuberg — present  results  with  which  no 
Achievements  in  the  warfare  of  civilized  nations  bear 
any  comparison. 

Austria  and  Prussia  having  thus  been  humbled  in  the 
campaigns  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  Russia  alono  remained 
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among  the  great  Christian  powers  of  Europe  to  coffa 
with  the  formidable  conqueror.  On  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, his  army,  consisting  of  eight  corps,  and  amounting 
to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men,  occupied  War- 
saw and  both  banks  of  the  Vistula,  above  and  below  y 
and  a  Russian  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  was  as- 
sembled about  Pultusk,  with  which  a  Prussian  corps 
of  fifteen  thousand,  under  Ge^neral  Lestocq,  might  be 
expected  to  co-operate.  The  operations  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  campaign  —  the  battle  of  Pultusk  on  the 
26th  of  December,  and  the  combat  of  Golymin  —  are 
so  disconnected  with  the  hne  of  decisive  results,  that 
the  record  of  them  may  be  omitted  here.  On  the 
28th,  the  French  army  was  put  into  cantonments  be- 
tween the  Ukra  and  the  Narew,  and  the  emperor  re- 
turned to  Warsaw,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  remaining  Prussian  fortresses  in  Silesig.. 
Meanwhile,  the  Russian  corps  under  Benningsen  and 
Buxhowden,  which  the  previous  manoeuvres  of  Napo- 
leon had  separated,  effected  a  junction  at  Biala  on  the 
14th  of  January,  and  suddenly  resuming  the 
offensive^  poured  down  upon  the  scattered  out- 
posts of  the  French  army  in  formidable  columns.  Ney's 
corps  was  surprised  and  considerably  damaged,  and 
Bernadotte  was  attacked  at  Mohungen,  and  his  bag- 
gage captured.  Napoleon  was  instantly  on  the  alert. 
On  the  23d,  orders  were  issued  for  assembling  the 
whole  army  about  Wittenburg ;  on  the  27th,  it  was  or- 
ganized and  on  its  march  toward  the  north;  and  on  the 
30th,  the  emperor  left  Warsaw.  Benningsen,  in  his 
turui  began  to  retire,  intending  to  receive  battle  at 
Prussich-Eylau  ;  on  the  4th,  his  troops  retreated  to 
Frauendorf;  on  the  5th  and  6th,  thev  passed  through 

9* 
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Deppen  and  through  Lansberg,  where  a  severe  combat 
occurred;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7  th,  reached  Ey- 
lau,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town.  A  violent  and  sanguinary  conflict  occurred  on 
this  day  in  the  town,  which  finally  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  Russian  army  occupied  an 
irregular  plain,  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  about 
two  miles  in  length  and  one  mile  in  breadth.  Their 
centre,  consisting  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  drawn 
up  in  two  lines  under  Bagration,  with  a  battery  of  four 
hundred  pieces  in  fronts  and  a  reserve  in  close  double 
columns  under  DoctorofF  behind,  was  in  front  of  Ey- 
law  ;  their  right,  under  TutschakoflT,  was  on  both  sides 
of  Schoditten  ;  and  their  left,  under  Osterman  and  Tol- 
stoy, rested  on  the  village  of  Serpallen  :  the  cavalry,  a 
horse-artillery  of  sixty  guns,  and  the  Cossacks,  under 
PiatolF,  were  in  reserve. 

About  daybreak  the  battle  began.  Davoust  was 
ordered  to  march  about  three  leagues  to  the  right,  so 
as  to  turn  the  enemy's  left ;  while  Soult  in  the  centre, 
preceded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  and  Augereau 
on  the  French  left,  marched  forward  to  the  attack.  A 
destructive  fire  was  poured  into  both  these  corps  from 
the  Russian  batteries,  which  were  placed  so  as  to  play 
with  murderous  effect  upon  Augereau.  A  snowstorm 
suddenly  darkened  the  air ;  and  while  the  French  left 
wing  was  checked  and  disordered  by  the  heavy  dis- 
charges with  which  it  was  assailed,  it  was  attacked  on 
its  left  flank  by  TutschakofF,  and  on  its  right  by  the 
reserve  under  Doctorofl^,  and  the  Cossacks.  It  was 
speedily  broken,  driven  back  in  wild  confusion  into 
Eylau,  nearly  the  whole  corps  destroyed  or  captured 
and  Augereau  himself  badly  wounded.     Napoleon,  who 
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at  the.  beginning  of  the  action  had  ascended  the  steeple 
of  the  church  of  Eylau,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing surrounded  and  taken  by  the  flood  of  Cossacks 
which  swept  up  the  streets.  He  instantly  ordered  some 
battalion^  of  the  old  guard  to  attack  them  on  one  side, 
and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  to  charge  on  the  other,  and 
the  enemy  were  speedily  driven  back.  Napoleon  now 
prepiared  for  a  jdesperate  attack  upon  their  centre  . 
Soult's  corp§  was  reformed,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
imperial  guard,  and  forming  in  all  a  body  of  twenty 
five  thousajid  infantry,  together  with  fourteen  thousand 
cavalry  under. ;  Murat,  and  a  battery  of  two  hundred 
pieces,  advanced  in  terrible  array.  The  Russian  Hnes 
were  broken  like  glass  by  this  resistless  onset ;  but  the 
men,  instead  of  taking  to  flight,  formed  themselves  into 
little  squares,  and  enfeebled  the  force  of  the  assault,  if 
tliey  could  not  arrest  it:  the  infantry  of  the  reserve 
were  immediately  formed  into  close  lines  to  receive  the 
approaching  column,  and,  when  these  were  broken 
through,  an  impestuous  shock  of  the, Cossacks  awaited 
^he  French,  who,  by  this  third  line  of  opponents,  were 
completely  stopped  and  repelled.  ,)l:<  i  • 

B;Ut  while  the  Russians  had  thus  triumphed  on  their 
right,  and  while  the  centre  was  the  scene  of  a  doubtful 
struggle,  Davoust,  on  the  French  right,  had  gained  a 
decisive  advantage.  "  Here,"  said  that  general  of  iron 
obstinacy,  "here  is  the  spot  where  the  brave  must  find 
a  glorious  death  :  cowards  will  expire  in  the  depths  of 
Siberia  !"  After  an  obstinate  and  lengthened  contest, 
he  had  taken  the  villages  of  Klein,  Saussgarten,  and 
Sfjrpallen,  and  the  latter  being  fired  during  the  engage- 
meJaty  huge  volumes  of  smoke  were  rolling  baqk  upon 
the  centre.     Benningsen,  with  consummate  judgment, 
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drew  back  his  left  wing  upon  his  centre,  so  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  protection  of  the  reserve  and  the  main 
body,  and  the  progress  of  Davoust  was  thus  arrested. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  Lestocq,  who  had  been 
all  day  marching  toward  the  scene  of  action,  closely 
pursued  by  Ney,  arrived  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Russians,  and  was  immediately  ordered  by  Benningsen 
to  pass  round  to  the  left,  and  endeavor  to  restore  the 
battle  in  that  quarter.  These  directions  were  gallantly 
obeyed,  and  the  left  again  became  the  scene  of  a  furi^ 
ous  engagement.  Ney,  meanwhile  following  Lestobq, 
assaulted  and  carried  Schloditten,  but  it  was  speedily 
retaken  by  Benningsen.  - 

Tt  was  now  ten  at  night,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
6eld  up  to  this  time  must  be  considered  as  resting  with 
the  Russians  ;  but  the  retirement  of  Benningsen  during 
the  night  enabled  Napoleon,  with  some  appearance  of 
reason,  to  claim  a  victory.  This  step  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  commander,  if  dimming  the  brilliance  of 
his  achievement,  was  undoubtedly  a  proof  of  judgn**entl 
About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  held  a  coUrtcil 
of  his  officers,  without  dismounting  from  their  horses ; 
and  though  Osterman,  Tolstoy,  and  Lestocq,  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  renewing  the  attack  in  the  morning; 
he  considered  that  the  arrival  of  Ney's  corps,  and  the 
approach  of  Bernadotte's,  which  had  not  been  engaged 
on  this  day,  gave  so  great  a  promise  of  superiority  to 
the  enemy,  that  it  was  prudent  to  secure  his  retreat  to 
Konigsberg.  An  eminent  French  general  said  of  Na- 
poleon's success,  "  It  was  a  battle  gained  and  a  victory 
lost."  In  this  terrible  conflict  between  the  armed  pow- 
ers of  the  north  and  the  south,  Napoleon's  loss  was 
thirty  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  ard  twelve  ekgles  i' 
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find  the  Russian  loss  twenty-five  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  eighty-four  standards,  and  sixteen  guns.  Na- 
poleon remained  upon  the  field  for  nine  days,  and  then 
sent  proposals  for  peace,  which  were  promptly  rejected 
by  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  then  drew  back  to  the 
Passarge,  aqd  put  his  army  into  cantonments  between 
Osterode  and  Woi-mditt.  Benningsen  immediately  ad- 
vanced through  Eylau,  and  on  the  25th  established  his 
headquarters  at  Larsberg.  Both  parties  claimed  the 
victory  ;  but  their  movements,  and  the  result  of  the 
pampaign,  demonstrated  that  neither  was  entitled  to 
boast  of  success. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  before  hostilities  were 
resumed  was  marked  by  the  fall  of  the  Silesian  fort- 
resses of  Schweidnitz  and  Neiss,  and  the  still  more  im- 
portant city  of  Dantzig,  which,  after  a  very  protracted 
siege,  surrendered  on  the  27th  of  May.  Both  parties 
were  actively  preparing  for  the  campaign  which  was  at 
hand.  By  the  end  of  March,  the  whole  force  under 
Benningsen  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  while  that  which  Napoleon  had  assembled  on 
the  Narew  and  Passarge  was  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand,  of  whom  thirty-five  thousand 
were  cavalry.  The  war  recommenced  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1807,  with  an  attack  by  Benningsen  upon  Mar- 
shal Ney's  corps,  which  was  in  an  exposed  position  at 
Guttstadt'  on  the  Passarge  ;  but  the  vigor  ol  the  assault 
T'^as  so  moxierated,  that  Ney  escaped  with  little  loss. 
Napoleon  immediately  concentrated  his  whole  army  ; 
the  Russians  fell  back  to  a  strongly-entrenched  camp 
which  had  been  constructed  at  Heilsberg,  on  the  Alle, 
a  stream  running  northwardly  into  the  Baltic.  On  the 
10th,  the  camp  was  attacked  in  front  with  great  in- 
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trepidity ;  but  after  an  obstinate  contest,  tbe  French 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  thottsand  merii 
On  the  following  day  Napoleon  turned  the  right  flank 
of  the  position  by  pushing  Davoust's  corps  forward  tow- 
ard Konigsberg,  upon  which  place  the  entrenched  camp 
was  dependent  for  its  daily  supplies ;  and  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  and  morning  of  the  12th,  Benningsen  evacuated 
Heilsberg,  and  reached  Friedland  in  the  evening.  On 
the  same  day,  the  corps  of  Lannes,  Ney,  and  Mortier, 
with  Napoleon  in  person,  were  marching  by  Domnau 
toward  Friedland  ;  Murat  and  Soult  vfere  advancing  to 
Kottigsberg  ;  and  Victor  was  approaching  Kreutzburg. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th,  the  vanguard  of  the  French 
army  under  Lannes  had  reached  Posthenen,  a  village 
about  three  miles  westward  from  Friedland  ;  Mortier's 
corps  was  approaching  the  same  point ;  and  Ney's  and 
Bernadotte's  corps,  with  Napoleon  himself,  were  still 
some  distance  in  the  rear.  Benningsen,  who  was  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alle,  opposite  to  Friedland,  with 
fifty  thousand  men,  conceived  that  an  opportunity  was 
offered  for  striking  a  blow  at  Lannes,  who  had  only  0(i- 
dinot's  and  Verdier's  divisions  with  him,  not  amounting 
to  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  might  be  destroyed  before 
the  other  corps  could  arrive.  This  design,  had  it  been 
executed  with  the  requisite  rapidity,  was  a  plausible 
one  ;  but  so  languidly  did  Benningsen  put  it  into  oper- 
ation, that  it  proved  the  ruin  of  his  army.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  he  marched  a  por- 
tion of  his  army  across  the  Alle  upon  three  bridges, 
i.nd  a  heavy  cannonade  began  between  these  troops  and 
the  corps  under  Lannes.  Mortier's  corpfe,  however, 
began  to  arrive,  and  Benningsen  gradua/Uy  increased 
his  force  on  the  left  bank,  until  at  length  the  whole  oi 
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hi^  army  was  brought  over  the  river.  Two  attacks  by 
the  French  —  one  with  cavalry  upon  the  Russian  right, 
and  one  with  infantry  upon  the  centre  —  were  repellea 
with  loss  ;  and  Lannes  drew  back  his  men  to  the  skirts 
of  a  wood,  behind  the  villages  of  Posthenen  and 
Heindrichsdorf,  between  three  and  four  miles  from  the 
Alle.  Meanwhile,  Benningsen,  finding  the  enemy's 
numbers  so  much  increased,  abandoned  all  idea  of  a 
surprise  ;  and  though  his  army  was  drawn  up  in  ilane 
of  battle,  he  intended  nothing  else  than  to  recrossiithe 
river  in  the  evening.  But  he  had  forgotten  that  his 
antagonist  was  Napoleon.  That  commander,  whose 
sagacity  to  detect  a  mistake  by  his  enemy  was  as  pier- 
cing as  his  energy  to  take  advantage  of  it  was  instant, 
had  heard  the  firing  at  Domnau,  about  nine  miles  dis- 
tant, and  rode  rapidly  forward  to  the  heights  behind 
Heindrichsdorf,  from  which  he  looked  down  upon  the 
movements  of  the  Russians.  He  at  once  saw  the  mon- 
strous error  into  which  Benningsen  bad  been  betrayed 
by  his  own  ingenuity  :  "  It  is  the  anniversary  of  Ma- 
rengo !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  will  give  them  a  repetition 
of  that  battle."  It  was  but  one  o'clock  :  upon  the  first 
alarm,  orders  had  been  given  to  the  corps  in  the  rear 
to  hasten  forward,  and  the  lengthened  summer  after- 
noon promised  time  enough  for  the  ruin  of  the  enemy. 
The  troops  were  allowed  half  an  hour  to  repose  ;  and 
at  five  they  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the  skirts 
of  the  wood.  Ney  occupied  the  right ;  on  his  left,  in 
echelon,  was  Bernadotte's  corps,  commanded  by  Vic- 
tor ;  on  his  lisft  was  Mortier  with  a  small  corps  ;  and 
next  to  him  in  the  line  was  Marshal  Lannes.  The 
guard  formed  the  second  line  in  the  centre.  The  at- 
tack began  with  the  right  a  little  in  advance  :  Ney'a 
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corps  dashed  forward  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  far 
in  advance  of  the  other  corps ;  but  they  were  met  by 
the  Russian  guard,  disordered,  and  driven  back,  and  the 
guard  itself  advanced  beyond  the  French  line.  At  that 
moment  a  division  of  Victor's  corps,  commanded  by 
Dupont,  without  any  order  from  the  marshal,  charged 
this  advanced  column  in  flank,  and  arrested  their  prog- 
ress, while  a  battery  of  eight-and-forty  pieces  opened  a 
desJtfe-uctive  fire  from  the  rest  of  Victor's  cOrps.  Ney's 
coldmns  were  reformed,  and  the  battle  became  general. 
The  contest  was  maintained  with  extraordinary  obsti-; 
nacy ;  but  when  eighty  thousand  troops,  of  which  ten 
thousand  were  cavalry,  were  opposed  to  forty  thousand . 
infantry  and  eight  thousand  horse,  the  result  could  not 
long  be  doubtful.  The  Russian  masses,  dreadfully 
thinned  by  the  fire  that  was  poured  in  upon  them,  grad- 
ually retired  toward  the  town  of  Friedland,  and  through 
it  to  the  river.  The  passage  was  conducted  with  a  de- 
liberation and  order  of  which  perhaps  no  other  troops 
in  Europe  would  have  been  capable,  yet  the  loss 
was  immense.  The  Russians  had  had  on  their  right 
twenty-two  squadrons  of  horse,  which  now  protected 
the  retreat  with  great  effect ;  while  by  some  strange 
neglect,  above  forty  on  the  side  of  the  French  were 
not  engaged  nor  everi  invested,  but  idly  occupied  a 
plain  on  the  left.  It  may  readily  be  conjectured  that 
Murat  was  not  on  the  field.  The  Russians  lost  in  this 
unfortunate  engagement  about  eighteen  thousand  killed 
and  woundedj'and  a  large  quantity  of  artillery  ;  virhile 
the  French  loss  was  about  eight  thousand  men.  The 
blow  was  decisive  of  the  military  condition  of  Russia 
in  the  present  campaign  :  the  army  retired  to  the  Nie- 
*nen  :  Konigsberg  was  occupied  on  the  16th ;  and,  od 
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the  19th,  the  emoeror  Alexander  communicated  hia 
wish  for  an  armistice. 

J 

In  the  operations  in  the  spring  of  1809,  Davoust 
commanded  the  third  corps  ;  and  his  gallantry  in  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  especially  at  Eckmuhl,  where 
he  commanded  the  left,  were  so  conspicuous,  that  he 
was  the  same  year  created  prince  of  Eckmuhl.  The 
vast  services  rendered  by  him  at  Wagram  will  be  seen 
in  the  notice  upon  that  battle  in  the  life  of  Massena. 

In  December,  1810,  after  the  union  of  the  Hanse 
towns  with  the  empire,  the  prince  of  Eckmuhl  was  ap- 
pointed governor-general  of  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse- 
atic  departments.  In  1812,  he  accompanied  Napoleon 
to  Russia,  and  commanded  the  first  corps  of  the  grand. 
%rmy,  a  magnificent  body  of  seventy  thoiisand  men. 
The  prince  entertained  strong  hopes  that  in  case  Po- 
land should  be  re-established,  he  would  be  made  vice- 
roy of  that  kingdom.  This  ambition  on  his  part,  or 
some  other  circumstance  not  fully  known,  excited  the 
jealousy  and  displeasure  of  the  emperor  to  some  extent 
at  this  time,  and  cdntributed  to  produce  that  preference 
for  Murat  during  the  advance  to  Moscow  which  led  to 
many  mischiefs.  At  the  assault  upon  Smolenks,  on 
the  17th  of  August,  Davoust  was  the  most  efficient  of 
the  marshals ;  but  after  that  time,  on  the  march  to  Mos- 
cow, he  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Murat.  To 
this  inferidrityi  which  wounded  his  pride,  and  was  ielt 
8S  a  kind  of  disgrace^  he  yielded  with  ill-disguised  im- 
patience and  reluctance,  and  on  several  occasions  his 
contempt  for  his  superior  officer  manifested  itself  in 
open  refusal  to  obey  his  commands.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Borodino,  the  prince  df  Eckrriuhl  $p- 
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prdat^hed  Napoleon  with  a  plan  for  the  battle,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  march  during  the  night  on  the  enemy *s 
left,  and  take  the  Russians,  in  the  morning,  upon  the 
flank  and  rear  of  that  wing.  Napoleon  listened  to  xhe 
marshal  attentively  and  in  silence  for  some  time,  and 
hen  said^  "  No  !  it  is  too  great  a  movement ;  it  would 
remove  me  too  far  from  my  object,  and  make  me  lose 
too  niuch  time."  The  prince,  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages of  his  suggestion,  persisted  in  reconimending  it; 
and  offered  to  accomplish  the  manoeuvre  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Napoleon  replied  sharply : 
"  Ah  !  you  are  always  for  turning  the  enemy  ;  it  is  too 
dangerous  a  manoeuvre  !"  The  marshal  said  no  more, 
and  returned  to  his  post.  During  the  battle,  he  dis- 
played his  wonted  valor.  In  an  attack  which  he  led 
against  the  first  Russian  redoubt  with  the  divisions  of 
Campans  and  Desaix,  preceded  by  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  he  was  wounded,  but  continued  to  combat  with 
unabated  eagerness. 

On  the  march  from  Moscow,  Davoust  supported  the 
retreat  as  far  as  Wiasma,  where  Ney  took  the  post  of 
danger  and  glory.  Davoust  rejoined  the, army  at  Kras- 
noe  with  about  four  thousand  men,  the  remains  of  his 
seventy  thousand.  "He  had  lost  everything,"  says 
Segtir;  "was  without  linen,  and  was  emaciated  with 
hunger.  He  seized  upon  a  loaf  which  was  offered  to 
him  and  devoured  it.  A  handkerchief  was  given  to 
him  to  wipe  his  face,  which  was  covered  with  wine. 
He  exclaimed  that  *  none  but  men  of  iron  constitutions 
could  support  such  trials  ;  that  it  was  physically  impos- 
sible to  resist  them  ;  that  there  were  limits  to  human 
strength,  the  farthest  of  which  had  been  exceeded.' ' 

Hamburg,  which  had  been  left  under  the  command 
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of  Cara  St.  Cyr,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  on 
the  ISth  of  March,  1813  ;  and  soon  after,  Davoust  was 
recalled  to  France.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  his  fierce 
nnd  fearless  courage  at  this  time.  In  passing  through 
a  village,  accompanied  by  two  persons  only,  the  popular 
fury  against  the  French  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that 
a  crowd  surrounded  his  carriage  and  were  about  to  un- 
harness his  horses.  The  marshal  rushed  into  the  midst 
of  the  throng,  seized  upon  the  ringleader,  dragged  him 
behind  his  carriage,  and  made  his  servants  fasten  him 
to  it.  The  people,  astonished  and  awed  by  this  reso- 
lute action,  gave  way,  and  the  marshal  drove  off,  car- 
rying his  prisoner  with  him. 

In  the  campaign  of  Saxony  in  1S13,  Davoust  com- 
manded the  eleventh  corps,  and  occupied  the  Elbe 
from  Dessau  to  Torgau.  After  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
and  the  retirement  of  the  allies  behind  the  Elbe,  Ham- 
burg was  besieged  by  Vandamme,  under  Davoust's  or- 
ders, and  surrendered  on  the  30th  of  May.  Davoust 
occupied  it  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  French 
and  ten  thousand  Danes.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsig, 
Bernadotte  manoeuvred  without  success  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  important  place.  Denmark  and  the  Danish 
forces  were  detached  from  the  French  alliance,  but  Da- 
voust shut  himself  in  the  city,  and  declared  that  he 
would  make  another  Saragossa.  With  the  energy  and 
activity  that  he  had  so  often  displayed  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  victory,  he  now  set  himself  to  work  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  hopeless  and  ruined  cause.  He  established 
defensive  works  upon  a  vast  and  cumbrous  scale.  He 
employed  Bertrand  to  construct  a  wooden  bridge  of 
communication  between  Hamburg  and  Haarburg,  Dy 
coining  the  islands  of  the  Elbe  to  the  mainland  along 
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a  distance,  of  nearly  two  leagues.  This  magnificent 
structure,  twenty-five  hundred  fathoms  in  length,  was 
completed  in  eighty-three  days.  It  was  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Leipsig,  that  the  Russians,  under  StrogonofFj 
began  the  siege^  In  the  end  of  January,  1814,  Ben- 
ningsen  took  the  command  in  person.  During  Febru-^ 
ary  and  March,  repeated  attacks  were  ,  made  with  the 
utmost  fury  upon  the  island  of  Williamsburg,  but  were 
repelled  with  unflinching  courage.  Four  thousand  men 
perished  on  both  sides  during  this  winter  siege  ;  until 
Benningsen,  in  despair  of  carrying  the  place  by  assault, 
converted  the  Siege  into  a  blockade,  and  trusted  the 
reduction  of  the  city  to  time  and  want.  The  spirit 
and  confidence  of  Da voust  remained,  unabated  until,  in 
April,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  at  Paris.  Davoust  at  first  disbelieved  it ;  and  so 
unworthy  of  credit  was  it  deemed  for  some  time,  that 
several  hawkers,  who  circulated  the  news  from  Paris, 
were  arrested.  At  length,  the  tidings  laeing  fuUy  con- 
firnaed,  the  marshal  assenibled  the  troops^,  informed 
them  of  the  overthrow  of  the  emperor,  hoisted  the  white 
flag,  and  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. He  then  resigned  the  command  to  General 
Gerard,  quitted  Hamburg,  and  arrived  in  Paris  on  the 
ISth  of  June.  ,  /., -  j^j. 

During  the  period  of  the  first  restoration,  Davoust 
received  no  favor  or  countenance  from  the  court ;  but 
on  the  return  of  Napoleon,  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  w^ar,  and,  when  the  emperor  set  out  for  Waterlpo, 
he  was  one  of  the  council  who  were  charged  with  the 
government  in  his  abs^ncp.  He  was.  placed  in  supremo 
command  of  the  French  aripy,  amounting  to  ope  hunf 
dred  thousand  men  and  twenty -Sye  thousand  cayaUy 
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after  Napaleon's  abdication  in  1815  ;  and  having  con* 
eluded  a  convention  with  the  allied  commanders,  led  it 
beyond  the  Loire.  He  yielded  to  the  new  accession 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  order,  trans 
ferred  his  command  to  Macdonald,  and  exhorted  the 
soldiers  to  sustain  the  king.  In  1819,  he  was  made  a 
peer  of  France  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1823,  he  died 
at  Paris,  aged  fifty-three  years,  leaving  two  daughters, 
and  a  son,  who  inherited  his  title. 

The  character  of  Davoust,  while  it  had  some  quali- 
ties which  should  command  respect,  had  none  that  in- 
spire either  affection  or  enthusiasm.  Concentrated  and 
intense  in  his  temper,  despotic  in  will,  and  inflexible  in 
resolution,  he  moved  in  what  seemed  to  him  the  sphere 
of  dutyi  with  a  rigid  and  gloomy  pertinacity.  Abrupt 
and  harsh  in  his  manners,  severe  in  discipline,  rigorous 
in  conduct,  he  repelled  the  sympathy  of  those  who  might 
be  inclined  to  admire  the  hardy  virtues  of  his  system, 
and  seemed  to  delight  in  outraging  the  sensibilities  of 
those  for  whom  he  was  perhaps  enduring  the  greatest 
labors.  His  character  bore  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  Frederic  the  Great ;  and  if  the  faults  of  a  gloomj 
temper,  an  unfeeling  spirit,  and  an  iron  tyranny,  are  to 
be  objected  to  the  marshal  as  well  as  to  the  monarch, 
to  both  must  be  conceded  the  possession  of  a  high  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duly,  which  is  more  likely 
to  be  appreciated  at  a  distance  than  admired  by  those 
who  are  near  at  hand.  Davoust's  severities  were  ex- 
ercised only  for  the  public  good.  His  soul  was  in  big 
profession  or  his  employment.  He  incurred  immeas- 
urable odium  for  his  exactions  in  Prussia  ;  but  he  exer- 
cised this  harshness,  not,  Hke  Massena,  for  his  own 
enrichment,  but  for  the  national  advantage.     Napoleon 
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knew  this,  and  defended  his  reputation  at  St.  Helena^ 
**  I  do  not  think  him  a  bad  character,"  said  he.  "  He 
never  plundered  for  himself.  He  certainly  levied  con- 
tributions ;  but  they  were  for  the  army.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  an  army,  especially  when  besieged,  to  provide 
for  itself."  There  was,  too,  in  the  depths  of  his  stern 
and  unconciliating  Spirit,  a  sentiment  of  personal  loy- 
alty toward  Napoleon  that  often  exhibited  itself  with  a 
touching  interest :  when  the  emperor  was  flying  through 
the  streets  of  Moscow  from  the  flames  that  threatened 
the  Kremlin,  he  met  the  prince  of  Eckmuhl,  who,  still 
suffering  from  his  wound,  had  desired  his  attendants  to 
carry  him  back  among  the  flames,  either  to  rescue  Na- 
poleon, or  to  perish  with  him  ;  and  when  the ,  m^^rshal 
saw  his  chief,  he  threw  himself  into  his  arms  with  trans- 
port. His  heroic  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  em- 
peror, and  his  earnest  defence  of  Hamburg,  shine  with 
conspicuous  lustre  amid  the  moral  darkness  of  so  much 
faithlessness.  Though  unfortunately  defeatured  by  a 
certain  bitterness  and  morosity,  his  character  was  not 
without  some  lineaments  of  greatness.  He  had  none 
of  the  vulgar  vices  of  a  revolutionary  era.  If  he  had 
much  that  was  unamiable  in  his  temper,  he  had  nothing 
that  was  paltry  or  Contemptible.  The  pettinesses  of 
vanity  and  self-illustration,  the  sordid  baseness  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  did  not  degrade  a  character  which,  if 
it  wanted  the  softness  and  brilliance  of  romantic  fame, 
lacked  none  of  the  disinterestedness  of  heroic  gran- 
deur. 

Davoust's  qualities  were  such  as  made  him  an  admi- 
rable commander  on  a  doubtful  field.     For  obstinately 
maintaining  a  difficult  position  against  a  threatening  en 
emy,  or  driving  back  a  formidable  force  by  the  cease- 
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less  fury  of  his  assaults,  no  general  was  superior  :o  him. 
But  as  a  high  tactician,  his  merit  was  not  great.  When 
some  one  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
generals,  Napoleon  replied,  "As  to  being  one  of  the 
first  of  the  French  generals,  he  was  by  no  means  so, 
though  a  good  general."  He  suffered  from  a  defect 
of  vision,  his  sight  being  excessively  short. 
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ANDRE    MASSENA, 

MAHSHAL   OF   FRANCE,    MAY  19,  1804 f 

DUKE   OF   RITOLI:    PRINCE   OF   EgSLINO. 

Andr^  Massena  was  born  on  the  6th  of  May,  1756, 
al  Nice,  where  his  father,  Jules  Massena,  followed 
the  calling  of  a  wine-merchant.  The  earliest  scene  of 
his  distinction,  as  well  as  the  field  of  his  mature  fame, 
was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  country  of 
his  birth.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  enlisted  in  a  Pied- 
montese  regiment,  and,  in  1775,  entered  the  French 
service  as  a  soldier  in  the  royal  Italian  regiment,  after- 
ward called  the  first  regiment  of  light-infantry.  He 
rose,  gradually,  through  the  successive  ranks  of  ser- 
vice ;  became  a  corporal  in  1776,  and  a  sergeant  in 
1777,  and  so  continued  until  1789,  when  he  received 
his  discharge.  In  his  retirement  at  Antibes,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he  warmly  embraced 
the  popular  principles,  and  again  entered  the  army  un- 
der favorable  auspices.  In  1791,  he  became  adjutant- 
major  in  the  second  battalion  of  the  Var,  and,  in  the 
year  following  was  made  a  major ;  in  which  rank  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  rendered  him  of 
service  to  General  Anselm,  who  was  the  first  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  Italy.  General  Bu'on,  his  suc- 
cessor, spoke  so  highly  of  his  talents  to  the  Convention, 
Vhat  he  was  made  a  general  of  brigade,  and  a  general 
of  division,  in  1793      In  March,  1794,  he  commanded 
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one  of  tlie' corps  of  the  army  of  Italy,  at  Nice,  under 
General  Dumorbion,  When  Napoleon  joined  it  as  com- 
mander of  the  artillery ;  and  he  led  one  of  the  d'vis- 
ions  in  the  operations,  undertaken  by  Napoleon's  ad- 
vice, in  March  and  April.  At  the  battle  of  Loano, 
under  General  Scherer,  in  November,  1795,  he  com 
manded  the  central  attack,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery.  Napoleon  found  him  in  the  same  po- 
sition when  he  took  the  command  in  March,  1796. 
His  brilliant  achievements  during  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign in  Italy,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  contributed 
to  the  victories  of  Montenotte,  Mellesimo^  Degb,  Mon- 
dovi,  Rivoli,  Roveredo,  Areola^  and  his  brilliant  valor 
at  the  pass  of  Tarvis,  have  already  been  fully  stated 
in  the  history  of  the  campaign,  in  the  memoir  of  Na- 
poleon. "  It  v^^as  in  acknowledgment,"  says  Napoleon 
in  his  memoirs,  "  of  the  services  rendered  in  so  many 
battles  by  General  MassenaJ  that  the  emperor  afterward 
made  him  Duke  of  Rivoli."  Napoleon  appreciated 
his  services  very  highly.  After  stating,  in  ofie  of  his 
dictations  at  St.  Helena,  thkt  Augereau  was  sent  to 
Paris  with  the  colors  taken  after  the  fall  of  Mantua,  he 
adds  :  "  It  would,  nevertheless,  have  been  more  natu- 
ral to  have  sent  them  by  Massena,  who  had  very  supe- 
rior claims  ;  but  the  general-in-chief  had  much  more 
dependence  on  the  lattery  with  a  view  to  the  campaign 
in  Germany,  and  did  not  choose  to  part  with  him." 
At  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  however,  he  was 
sent  to  carry  to  the  Directory  the  preliminary'  treaty  of 
Leobeii.  ^'  He  was  received  in  a  solemn  audience,  on 
the  9th  of  May ;  and,' on  the  18th,  the  public  authori- 
ties gave  hito  a  magnificent  fete  in  the  hall  of  tho 
Odeon.      ^:?^  '  ■  ^  yjj'  ''■    •  •'■■<^>'-'^  'm'    .      ■  •■•i:>if,>'o.» 
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The  military  reputation  of  General  Massena  was 
now  established  on  a  high  and  firm  basis ;  but  an  Un- 
fortunate occurrence  soon  after  brought  the  infirmities 
of  his  civil  character  to  the  public  eye,  in  a  manner 
very  injurious  to  his  reputation.  He  was,  in  truth, 
sordid  and  rapacious,  to  a  degree  distinguished  even 
among  the  revolutionary  soldiers  of  that  day.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1798,  he  superseded  Berthier  in  the  command 
of  the  army  which  was  in  occupation  of  Rome.  The 
rapine  to  which  the  city  had  been  subjected  by  the 
agents  of  the  Directory,  was  so  outrageous  as  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  soldiery,  whose  pay  remained  in 
arrear,  while  a  few  were  enriching  themselves  by  plun 
der.  A  great  meeting  of  the  army  was  held  in  the 
Pantheon,  on  the  24th  of  February  ;  and  in  the  reso- 
lutions that  were  passed,  the  new  commander-in-chief 
was  denounced  by  name.  "  The  third  cause  of  the 
general  discontent,"  said  the  remonstrance  of  the  army, 
"is  the  arrival  of  General  Massena.  'The  soldiers 
have  not  forgotten  the  extortions  and  robberies  which 
he  has  made,  wherever  he  has  had  the  command  :  the 
Venetian  territories,  and  especially  Padua,  are  full  of 
evidence  of  his  guilt."  Massena  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  disperse  the  nieeting,  but  they  refused ;  and  an  open 
revolt  being  thus  signalized,  he  quitted  Rome,  leaving 
General  D'Allemagne  in  command,  and  retired  to 
Ancona.  Massena  published  a  memoir,  in  justification 
of  his  character }  but  public  opinion  remained  unsatis 
fied  with  his  deportment. 

For  a  year  Massena  contiilued  without  employment , 
but,  in  the  beginning  of  1799,  he  was  named  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  Helvetia,  and  ordered 
to  operate  in  the  mountains  of  the  Grisons.     He  here 
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rose  to  tbe  character  of  a  great  general,  and  established 
a  military  rep.utation  of  the  first  class.  The  campaign 
opened  on  the  5th  of  March,  by  a  noble  combined 
movement  of  the  different  corps  against  the  Austriai* 
general  (Auffenberg),  who  was  surrounded  and  com- 
pelled to  lay:  down  his  arms,  with  two  thousand  men 
and  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  near  Coire.  On  the  23d, 
Massena  made  a  fierce  assault  upon  the  important  for- 
tress of  Feldkirch ;  but  was  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of 
three  thousand  men.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  upon 
Jourdan's  visiting  Paris  after  the  defeat  at  Stockach, 
Massena  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alps.  He  at  once  drew 
back  the  troops  into  a  strong  position  in  the  Orisons, 
and  repulsed  a  general  attack  made  upon  his  lines  by 
Hotze  and  Bellegarde,  in  the  end  of  April,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  crushed,  with  promptness  and  vigor,  an 
insurrection  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  in  his  rear.  A 
subsequent  attack,  in  the  middle  of  May,  by  the  arch- 
duke Charles  upon  Massena's  positions,  was  successful, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  Orisons,  and  fall 
back  behind  the  lake  of  Zurich.  About  the  20th  of 
May,  his  army  was  in  a  strongly-fortified  position  about 
the  town  of  Zurich ;  and  here  he  maintained  himself, 
with  that  obstinacy  which  formed  one  of  his  most 
marked  characteristics.  A  vehement  attack  was  made 
upon  him  by  the  archduke,  on  the  5th  of  June,  which 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss  ;  but,  on  the  following 
night,  Massena  retreated  to  a  higher  and  stronger  posi- 
tion, on  Mount  Albis,  between  Lucerne  and  Zurich. 

Both  parties  remained  in  inaction  for  some  months, 
expecting  reinforcements  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  fortu- 
nately for  the  reputation  of  Massena,  the  Aulic  CounciJ 
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determined  to  transfer  the  archduke,  who  was  the  only 
person  able  to  compete  with  the  French  general,  to  the 
Rhine  with  his  disciplined  Austrian  troops,  and  supply 
his  place  with  Russian  troops,  under  Korsakow,  from 
Italy.  In  the  middle  of  August,  Massena  determined 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  mountain  heights,  which  are 
crowned  by  the  St.  Gothard,  and  thus  to  separate  the 
Italian  forces  of  the  allies  from  their  German  troops. 
He  accordingly  strengthened  his  right  wing,  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  principal  part  of  his  army  there, 
under  Lecourbe  and  Oudinot,  who  advanced,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  and  drove  the  Austrians,  after  despe- 
rate struggles,  from  the  Grimsel  and  the  F urea,  and 
occupied  the  summit  of  Mont  St.  Gothard  ;  while, 
about  the  same  time,  the  Austrian  right  was  driven  into 
Glarus,  and  there  defeated.  Toward  the  end  of  Sep 
tember,  while  Massena  was  on  the  line  of  the  Limmat, 
with  forty  thousand  men,  Korsakow  was  at  Zurich, 
with  twenty-five  thousand ;  and  a  plan  was  formed,  by 
which  Suwarrow  was  to  advance,  from  Milan,  across 
Mont  St.  Gothard,  and  forming  a  junction  with  Kor- 
sakow, at  Zurich,  attack  Massena  in  front,  while  Hotze 
assailed  him  on  the  flank.  Massena,  however,  resolved 
to  anticipate  these  operations,  by  throwing  his  whole 
force  on  Korsakow  before  Suwarrow  could  arrive. 
Massena's  dispositions  for  the  capture  of  this  general 
m  Zurich,  were  conceived  and  executed  with  the  ut- 
most ability.  On  the  27th,  Mortier  was  ordered  to 
make  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  town  in  front,  sufficient 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  cen- 
tre, while,  on  the  right,  Oudinot^  with  fifteen  thousand 
men,  passed  the  river  at  Closter-Fahr,  and  ascended 
to  the  heights  behind  Zurich,  and,  on  the  left.  General 
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Menard  engaged  Durassow,  witli  the  Russian  right 
wing,  on  the  lower  Limm at.  The  arrangement  suc- 
ceeded in  every  part.  While  the  Russian  commander 
was  repulsing  Mortier,  who  retired  before  him  in  some 
confusion,  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  Oudinot 
was  descending  from  the  heights  in  his  rear,  sweeping 
everything  before  him,  and  that  his  right  wing,  under 
Durassow,  was  cut  off.  Korsakow's  situation  was  des- 
perate, and  Massena  summoned  him  to  surrender  ;  bm 
the  resolute  and  unyielding  Russian  determined  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  cost  what 
it  might.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th,  he  marched  out, 
and  making  his  way  through  the  fiercest  fire  of  the 
adversary,  succeeded  in  escaping,  with  the  loss  of  all 
his  artillery  and  baggage.  Eight  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  and  five  thousand  prisoners,  attested  the  magr- 
nitude  of  the  victory  of  Zurich.  Suwarrow  arrived  in 
the  mountains  too  late  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
allied  arms,  and  was  forced,  reluctantly,  to  retreat. 
The  political  results  of  this  battle  were  even  greater 
than  its  military  consequences.  It  led  to  recrimina- 
tions between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  commanders, 
and,  afterward,  to  a  rupture  and  separation  :  the  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  cabinets  partook  of  the  division  thus 
created ;  Russia  withdrew  her  troops,  and  that  alliance 
was  broken  up  which  threatened  the  subjection  of 
France,  and  which  was  not  re-established  until  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  Austria,  having  each  felt  its  inability  to 
cope,  separately,  with  France,  joined  again  in  united 
hostility  to  its  formidable  legions. 

When  Napoleon  became  first-consul,  and  the  cam- 
paign against  Austria  reopened,  he  recalled  Massena 
from  Switzerland,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
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army  of  Italy.  "This  general,"  he  remarks,  in  his 
memoirs,  "  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  was  more  fit  than  any  other 
person  for  this  war  of  manoeuvres."  He  arrived  at  his 
headquarters  on  the  10th  of  February,  1800.  About 
thirty-five  thousand  men  were  here  placed  under  his 
command  :  his  left,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
in  four  divisions,  was  intrusted  to  Suchet ;  the  centre, 
of  about  the  same  strength,  was  commanded  by  Soult ; 
while  the  right,  of  five  thousand,  was  under  Miollis ; 
and  there  was  a  reserve,  of  about  five  thousand  men, 
in  Genoa.  The  Austrian  army  in  Italy  amounted  to 
above  sixty  thousand  men,  commanded  in  chief  by 
Melas,  who,  with  the  centre,  was  at  Acqui ;  while  Ott 
commanded  his  left,  and  Elnitz  his  right.  On  the  6th 
of  April  the  Austrians  advanced.  Suchet  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  centre,  and  driven  by  Elnitz  toward  the 
Var,  and  prevented  from  any  further  communication 
with  Massena  ;  and  Ott,  on  the  same  day,  drove  in  the 
advanced  posts  around  Genoa,  and  occiipied  Monte 
Faccio  and  Monte  Ratti,  and  produced  the  utmost 
consternation  in  the  city.  At  sunrise,  on:  the  following 
day,  Massena  opened  the  gates,  and  issued  out,  with 
Miollis's  division  and  the  reserve,  attacked  Ott  in  tlie 
rear,  precipitated  his  divisions  into  the  marshes,  and 
retook  all  the  posts,  and  returned  in  the  evening,  with 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  several  cannon  and 
colors.  From  the  9th  to  the  21st  of  Aprils  Massena, 
Soult,  and  Suchet,  executed  a  variety  of  movements, 
and  made  a  number  of  attempts,  with  a  view  to  resto- 
ring the  communications  between  the  left  and  main 
body  of  the  army,  but  in  vain.  On  the  last  day,  Mas- 
iena  entered  Genoa  ;  and  from  that  time  his  position, 
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surrounded  on  land  by  the  Austrians,  and  blockaded 
on  the  other  side  by  the  English  squadron,  under  Lord 
Keith,  assumed  the  character  of  a  besieged  garrison. 
Being  without  provisions,  a  capitulation  was  obviously 
inevitable  ;  but,  with  the  hope  of  being  relieved  by 
Napoleon,  he  still  held  out,  with  all  that  obstinate  en- 
durance which  belonged  to  him.  Melas  marched  tow- 
ard the  Var,  leaving  Ott  to  maintain  the  siege  with 
thirty  thousand  men.  Meanwhile,  the  distress  within 
the  city,  where  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  persons, 
besides  the  garrison,  was  shut  up  without  supplies,  be- 
came excessive.  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  distribution 
of  bread  ceased,  and  cocoa  alone  was  served  out.  A 
pound  of  bad  bread  was  selling  for  thirty  francs  ;  a 
pound  of  meat  for  six  francs ;  a  fowl  for  thirty *two 
francs.  On  the  same  day,  Lannes,  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  army  under  Napoleon,  had  reached  Ivrea. 
It  depended  on  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours,  wheth- 
er the  relief  would  take  effect  before  the  patience  of  the 
city  was  exhausted.  On  the  2d  of  June,  the  women 
assembled,  tumultuously  demanding  bread  or  death. 
Everything  was  to  be  feared  from  the  despair  of  so 
numerous  a  population.  Massena  yielded  to  the  ne- 
cessity, and  promised  the  people  that,  if  he  was  not 
relieved  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  treat.  In 
compliance  with  his  word,  on  the  3d  of  June  he  sent 
Andrieux  to  General  Ott ;  and,  after  negotiations  for 
twenty-four  hours,  it  was  agreed  that,  of  the  twelve 
thousand  men  under  Massena,  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred should  march  out,  with  their  arms  and  baggage, 
to  Votri,  and  the  residue,  with  the  general-in-chief, 
should  be  conveyed  by  sea,  with  all  their  guns,  to  An- 
tibes.     Nothing  could  be  more  honorable  to  Massena 
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than  these  terms  :  yet  a  single  hour  more  might  have 
saved  the  surrender,  for,  as  Andrleux  entered  the  ante- 
chamber of  Ott,  he  met  an  Austrian  staff-officer,  who 
brought  orders  from  Melas  for  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
and  the  removal  of  the  whole  blockading  corps  upon 
he  Po. 

When  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  he  left  Massena  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  Italy ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  either  be- 
cause he  was  disgusted  with  Massena's  rapacity,  oi* 
because  he  found  him  opposed  to  his  designs  of  recon- 
structing a  monarchical  system,  he  nominated  General 
Btune  to  this  post,  in  place  of  Massena.  The  latter 
returned  to  Paris,  and  entering  the  legislative  body, 
acted  with  the  republican  party,  and  made  no  conceal- 
ment of  his  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire. "  Massena,"  says  Bourrienne,  who  seems  to 
have  apprehended  his  character  with  a  good  deal  of' 
correctness,  "loved  two  things — glory  and  money: 
but  as  to  what  are  termed  honors,  he  valued  only  those 
which  resulted  from  the  command  of  an  army ;  and  his 
recollections  all  bound  him  to  the  republic,  because  it 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  most  brilliant  and  glorious 
events  of  his  military  career."  He  had  his  full  shai*o 
of  the  rewards  of  the  empire,  however ;  for  he  was  cre- 
ated marshal,  and  grand-eagle  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
when  the  other  generals  received  these  distinctions. 

In  1'805,  when  Napoleon  advanced  along  the  valley 
of  the  Danube  to  Vienna  and  Austerlitz,  Massena  was 
intrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  where  the  archduke 
Charles  was  his  opponent,  with  an  army  of  ninety  thou- 
sand.    H<>stilities  commenced  on  the  niorning  of  tho 
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I9lh  of  October,  by  the  forcing  of  the  bridge  of  Ve- 
rona ;  an  enterprise  whose  skill  and  audacity  were  not 
exceeded  by  any  occurrence  during  the  war.  The 
archduke  took  up  a  position  of  impregnable  strength, 
at  Caldiero,  where  Massena  attacked  him  on  the  29th 
and  30th  of  October,  with  great  bravery  and  pertinaci- 
ty, but  without  a  victory.  The  progress  of  Napoleon, 
however,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  archduke  to 
retire  for  the  protection  of  Yienna,  which  he  did  with 
great  firmness,  and  in  perfect  order,  on  the  3d  and 
4th  of  November,  followed  by  Massena.  The  former 
reached  Laybach,  in  Carinthia,  on  the  12th  ;  and  Mas- 
sena soon  after  put  hiniself  in  communication  with 
Marmont's  corps,  near  Vienna. 

After  the  peace  of  Presburg,  Massena  was  sent  again 
to  command  in  Italy,  and  was  ordered  to  assemble  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Calabria,  in  connexion  with 
Joseph  Bonaparte's  assumption  of  the  crown  of  Naples. 
In  the  middle  of  February,  with  eighteen  thousand 
men,  he  laid  siege  to  Gaeta,  where  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Philipsthal,  with  a  garrison  of  eight  thousand,  made  a 
heroic  and  able  resistance.  The  siege  was  maintained 
for  several  months,  with  a  vigor  on  both  sides  that 
render  it  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  times;  but 
about  the  middje,  of  July  the  prince  was  mortally 
wounded,  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  and  his  successor 
was  not  as  valiant  as  himself.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
Gaeta  capitulated,  the  garrison  marching  out  with  all 
the  honors  of  wai*.  An  insurrection  of  the  peasantry 
of  Calabria  was  then  put  down  by  Massena,  with  his 
usual  tho^coughness :  the  decisive  engagement  of  Monte 
Galdo,  on  the  ^th  of  August,  terminated  the  organized 
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resistance,  but  quietness  and  order  were  not  restored 
until  the  middle  of  November, 

In  1807,  Massena  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
fifth  corps  of  the  grand  army  of  Germany,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  was  created  Duke  of  Rivoli.  In  the 
campaign  of  1809,  he  commanded  the  fourth  corps  of 
the  grand  army,  and  took  part  in  the  operations  about 
Eckmuhl,  in  April  of  that  year,  though  without  be- 
ing engaged  in  that  battle.  In  the  advance  down 
the  Danube  to  Vienna,  Massena  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard  ;  and  the  desperate  and  brilliant  assault 
on  the  bridge  of  Ebersberg,  on  the  3d  of  May,  and 
seizure  of  the  pass,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  events 
in  the  life  of  a  general  whose  career  was  crowded  with 
scenes  of  glory.  The  transcendent  valor  and  firmness 
with  which,  at  Aspern,  he  sustained,  with  Lannes,  the 
weight  of  the  whole  Austrian  army,  and,  as  with  a 
giant's  arm,  upheld  the  tottering  throne  of  Napoleon, 
are  already  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  battle,  in  the 
life  of  Lannes.  His  share  in  the  victory  of  Wagram, 
also,  was  so  great,  and  so  meritorious,  that  it  is  proper 
here  to  give  a  detailed  view  of  that  engagement,  and 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  preceded  ;  resuming 
the  general  thread  of  Napoleon's  history  where  it  was 
left  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Aspern. 

t 
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After  the  battle  of  Essling,  the  command  of  all 
the  troops  in  the  island  of  Lobau  was  given  to  Mas- 
sena, while  arrangements  were  made  with  incredible 
activity  for  the  construction  of  a  large  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  the  Danube,  and  the  concentration  of  all  the 
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.troops  south  of  the  Danuoe  in  the  island,  from  which 
they  were  to  debouch.  The  works  executed  at  this 
time  by  the  engineer  department,  under  the  orders  of 
Lieutenant-General  Bertrand,  who  had  been  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  engineers  in  France,  were  proba- 
bly the  most  extraordinary  that  have  ever  been  con- 
structed in  any  campaign  since  the  days  of  Vauban  . 
the  bridge  of  Cesar  over  the  Rhine,  and  all  the  other 
structures  of  the  Roman  armies,  must  yield  to  them  in 
the  grandeur  of  their  conception,  and  the  rapidity  and 
perfection  of  their  execution.  With  the  aid  of  a  bat- 
talion of  naval  artisans  of  every  trade,  and  a  corps  of 
twelve  hundred  sailors  who  had  arrived  from  Antwerp 
under  naval  officers,  and  the  immense  resources  con- 
tained in  the  arsenals  of  Vienna,  Bertrand  in  twenty- 
two  days  constructed  threq  bridges  two  hundred  and 
forty  toises  in  length,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  island  of  Lobau,  two  being  upon  piles,  and 
the  third  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  orders  were  despatched  to  every  corps 
in  the  army  to  concentrate  at  Ebersdorf :  these  orders 
were  written  and  signed  in  advance,  and  had  the  exact 
date  when  they  were  to  be  sent  affixed  to  them,  as  well 
as  the  precise  hour  of  the  day  when  the  corps  was  to 
reach  Ebersdorf,  graduated  according  to  the  distance 
that  the  troops  had  to  march.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
2d  of  July,  the  emperor  removed  his  headquarters  from 
Schoenbrunn  to  Ebersdorf,  and  at  the  same  moment 
troops  had  begun  to  arrive  from  all  directions.  Orders 
had  been  sent  to  Eugene  to  bring  up  the  army  of  Italy, 
which  consisted  of  four  divisions,  and  to  Marmont  to 
advance  with  his  two  divisions  from  Dalmatia ;  Berna 
dotle,  with  the  Saxon  troops — Vandamme,  with  thd 
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troops  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  —  and  Wrcde, 
with  the  Bavarians,  had  been  directed  to  hasten  down 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  Macdonald  to  descend 
from  the  Alps  of  Carintbia  and  Carniola.  From  the 
2d  to  the  4th  of  July,  these  various  corps  were  arri- 
ving ;  and  as  fast  as  they  came  up,  they  were  marched 
into  the  island  of  Lobau.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand infantry,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  three  hundred  squadrons  of  cavalry,  constituted  the 
army  concentrated  in  that  singular  position.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th,  four  bridges,  prepared  beforehand, 
were  thrown  across  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  left  bank  ;  one  of  these  bridges,  prepared 
in  a  sewer  in  the  island,  consisted  of  a  single  piece, 
constructed  with  such  adrriirable  precision  and  com- 
pleteness, that  within  ten  tninutes  after  it  had  been 
launched  from  the  sewer,  the  troops  were  crossing  up- 
on it.  It  was  the  invention  of  a  naval  engineer-officer, 
and  was  considered  so  extraordinary,  that  a  model  was 
taken  from  it  by  the  artillery,  and  is  now  in  Paris,  in 
the  riluseum  of  works  of  art  connected  with  that  depart- 
ment. By  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the 
whole  army  had  passed; 

The  archduke  Charies  at  this  time  was  in  position 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  with  his 
centre  at  Wagram,  which  is  about  five  miles  from  the 
river,  his  left  at  the  village  of  MargrafF-Neusidel,  and 
bis  right  in  the  direction  of  Aderklaa.  The  archduke 
John  was  at  Presburg,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  with 
thirty-six  thousand  troops,  and  Napoleon  determined 
to  commence  the  attack  before  he  could  arrive.  He 
accordingly  marshalled  his  army  in  array  of  battle  on 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  river.     In  the  first  line,  Massena, 
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with  four  divisions  —  Molitor's,  Boudet's,  Legrand's, 
and  Cara  St.  Cy»''s — rformed  the  left;  Bernadotte's 
Saxons,  and  Oudinotywere  in  the  centre  ;  and  Davoust 
with  three  divisions  —  Friant's,  Gudin's,  and  Morand's 
— constituted  the  right.  The  second  line  consisted  of 
Eugene  with  his  four  divisions  on  the  left,  and  Mar- 
mont  with  his  two  divisions  on  the  right ;  and  the  loot- 
guards,  in  six  regiments,  in  reserve  :  in  the  third  line 
came  the  cavalry. 

Napoleon's  plan  of  attack  contemplated  the  turning 
of  the  Austrian  left  wing  at  Neusidel,  so  as  to  throw 
Prince  Cbarles  off  from  communication  with  Prince 
John.  His  own  right,  under  Davoust,  was  therefore 
thrown  forward,  and  the  whole  army  advanced  over  the 
great  plain  of  Marchfield  toward  the  archduke,  who  oc- 
cupied the  elevated  plateau  between  Wagram  and  Neu- 
sidel. About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
army  came  in  sight  of  the  Austrian  lines,  which  were 
stationed  in  a  very  advantageous  position,  which  had 
long  before  been  selected  by  the  Austrian  council  as 
the  field  of  battle.  The  French  left  and  centre  took 
up  their  positions  for  the  next  day,  but  the  centre  was 
the  scene  of  a  spirited  engagement.  The  emperor  per- 
ceiving the  importance  of  the  elevated  ground  on  which 
the  enemy  were  posted,  ordered  Oudinot  to  commence 
an  attack  upon  it  at  once,  and  directed  a  division  of 
Eugene's  corps  to  advance  to  his  support.  It  was  in- 
tended that  the  two  columns  should  attack  simultane- 
Dvsly  ;  but  Oudinot,  being  nearer,  ascended  first.  No 
•jooner  had  his  division  surmounted  the  crest  of  the 
j)lat9au,  than  it  encountered  a  tremendous  fire  of  artil- 
lery, which  compelled  it  to  retire  m  confusion ;  the 
cavalry,  hcwever,  advanced  to  cover  it,  and  the  soldiers 
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speedily  resumed  their  ranksw  The  other  division  then 
scaled  the  elevation,  but  a  similar  fate  awaited  it:  it 
wras  charged,  broken,  and  driven  back  upon  the  artil- 
lery, and  lost  one  of  its  eagles.  Napoleon  would  not 
allow  the  effort  to  be  renewed,  but  ordered  that  hostili- 
ties should  cease,  in  order  that  the  army  might  repose 
before  the  toils  of  the  coming  day.  He  established  his 
bivouac  in  the  midst  of  the  old  guard,  who  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  first  line,  and,  sending  for  the  different 
marshals,  passed  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  conferring 
with  them  upon  the  events  likely  to  occur  on  the  mor- 
row. Massena's  corps,  on  the  extreme  left,  was  still 
at  Essling,  considerably  in  the  rear,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  come  into  line  with  the  other  troops,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  as  soon  as  Da- 
voust  had  turned  their  left  wing.  Massena,  on  the  3d, 
while  superintending  some  works  on  the  island  in  com- 
pany with  the  emperor,  had  been  severely  bruised  by 
a  fdl  from  his  horse,  which  obliged  him  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  appear  in  a  caleche.  The  emperor  desired  to 
relieve  him  from  command,  but  he  entreated  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  take  his  post  in  the  battle.  The 
emperor,  however,  foreseeing  that  on  so  busy  a  day  the 
marshal  could  not  move  in  a  carriage  to  every  point 
where  a  horse  could  carry  him,  sent  his  own  aide-de- 
camp. General  Reille,  who  had  formerly  been  the  mar- 
shal's aide,  to  attend  him,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
a  confidential  officer  near  him.  When  Napoleon  saw 
him  the  next  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  contest,  though 
suffering  from  pain,  he  exclaimed,  **  Who  ought  to  fear 
death,  when  he  sees  how  the  brave  are  prepared  to 
meet  it  ?" 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  ol  July 
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,1809,  the  French  troops  \vere  ordered  to  arms.  The 
enemy  began  the  attack  :  their  design  corresponded  in 
some  respects  with  that  of  Napoleon  ;  that  is  to  say 
their  greatest  accumulation  of  troops  was  on  their  right, 
and  their  object  was  to  turn  the  French,  and  throw  the 
army  toward  the  direction  from  which  Prince  John  was 
expected.  To  conceal  their  plan,  however,  the  battle 
was  opened  with  a  very  vigorous  attack  upon  Davoust, 
which  convinced  the  emperor  that  they  were  about  to 
exert  all  their  force  in  preserving  their  communication 
with  the  archduke  John  on  their  extreme  left ;  and  he 
ordered  Davoust  to  drive  them  back  without  loss  of 
time,  while  he  advanced  in  person  to  his  support  with 
the  whole  guard,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived,  when  the  movements  of  the  Austrian 
army  indicated  that  they  were  manoeuvring  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  toward  their  right,  and  were  withdraw^ 
ing  from  their  first  attack  by  their  left.  While  he  halt- 
ed to  observe  their  operations,  Reille  arrived  from 
Massena  with  intelligence  of  the  most  fatal  disasters  in 
that  part  of  the  field ;  and  Napoleon,  now  satisfied  that 
the  real  attack  was  upon  the  left,  gave  orders  to  Da- 
voust to  attack  with  redoubled  energy  and  to  carry 
Neusidel  ;  and  he  marched  the  whole  guard,  preceded 
by  its  artillery,,  laterally  across  the  fifeld  of  battle,  to  the 
extreme  left.  Massena's  corps  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
dissolution  ;  and  of  the  four  divisions  which  composed 
it,  not  a  single  united  body  was  to  be  seen,  That  mar- 
shal, in  executing  Napoleon's  orders  to  advance  the 
left  and  strike  at  the  enemy's  centre,  had  sent  forward 
the  division  of  Cara  St.  Cyr  to  attack  the  village.  A 
/egiment  of  light  infantry  at  the  head  of  this  column 
charged  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  carry  the  village  ; 
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but  instead  of  remaining  under  the  shelter  of  the  town, 
they  advanced  to  the  edge  of  it,  where  a  dreadful  fire 
was  opened  upon  it,  and  it  was  charged  in  its  turn  be- 
fore it  could  recover  its  position.  It  was  driven  back 
in  confusion,  and  drew  after  it  the  rest  of  the  division, 
which  consisted  of  allied  troops.  The  disorder  extend- 
ed to  the  divisions  of  Legrand  and  Boudet,  which  were 
routed  by  the  advancing  masses  of  the  Austrian?,  with 
the  loss  of  their  artillery  ;  and  the  enemy  having  turned, 
or  rather  displaced  the  left  wing,  advanced  so  far,  that 
it  became  necessary  to  open  the  batteries  on  the  island 
of  Lobau  upon  them,  to  check  their  progress  toward 
the  bridge.  ' 

The  enemy  now  surrounded  the  ceiitre  on  two  sides, 
so  that  it  stood  like  a  wedge  in  the  midst  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  received  a  fire  from  two  sides.  To  this 
point  Napolfeon  now  rode,  and  surveyed  the  appalling 
scene  upon  the  left.  But  his  corifidenbe  in  the  effect 
of  Davoust's  advance,  and  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  day,  was  unshaken,  and  his  coolness  remained  un- 
disturbed. He  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  got  into 
the  carriage  of  Massena  for  a  few  minutes,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  the  position  of  the  centre  was  to  be 
maintained  until  Davoust  had  turned  their  left,  and  that 
an  advance  after  that  would  certainly  win  the  field.  To 
inspire  calmness  and  courage  during  the  trying  moments 
that  elapsed,  he  then  mounted  his  snow-white  charger, 
a  gift  from  the  shah  of  Persia,  and  rode  dehberately 
from  one  extremity  of  the  line  to  the  other,  and  re- 
turned at  the  same  slow  pace.  Shots  were  flying  about 
him  in  every  direction,  and  his  aides  expected  momently 
to  see  him  drop  from  his  horse.  An  hour  passed  on : 
Napoleon  frequently  inquired  whether  the  firu\g  ^bout 
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Neusidel  was  in  front  or  in  rear  of  that  village.  Al 
length,  it  was  seen  that  Davoust  had  prevatiled,  and  that 
the  enemy*s  left  was  turned'and  driven  back;  and  Na- 
poleon at  once  gave  orders  that  the  whole  line  of  the 
army  should  form  in  columns  of  attack,  and  advance. 
Oudinot  and  Bernadotte,  supported  by  Marmont  and 
Eugene,  were  ordered  to  attack  Wagram  ;  Bessieres, 
with  the  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  wheel  round  and  charge 
the  troops  who  had  advanced  so  far  on  the  left ;  orders 
were  sent  to  Massena,  whose  corps  was  now  re-formed 
between  Aspern  and  Essling,  to  commence  the  attack 
upon  that  wing  in  front ;  and  Napoleon  himself  organ- 
ized a  powerful  body  against  the  enemy's  centre  —  a 
movement  upon  which  he  counted  as  likely  to  be  de- 
cisive of  the  day.  Eighty  pieces  of  artillery  of  the 
guard,  under  his  aide-de-camp.  General  Lauriston, 
were  formed  into  one  compact  battery,  and  placed  in 
front;  immediately  after,  on  the  left,  came  the  division 
of  the  young  guard;  under  General  Reille,  and  on  the 
right.  Marshal  Macdonald,  with  two  divisions  of  Eu- 
gene's corps  ;  these  were  followed  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  guard,  the  emperor  retaining  near  his  own  person 
only  the  regiiiient  of  horse-grenadiers.  This  terrible 
column  advanced  in  dauntless  and  irresistible  array 
against  the  centre:  the  artillery,  which  consisted  entire- 
ly of  twelve  and  eight  pounders,  served  by  picked  men, 
made  the  most  fearful  ravages  ;  Reille's  troops  moved 
upon  Aderklaa  ;  and  Macdonald,  marching  in  person 
at  the  head  of  his  divisions,  led  them  on  in  solid  column 
al  a  slow  pace,  up  to  the  very  lines  of  the  enemy,  amid 
a  shower  of  balls  and  grape-shot,  without  their  falling 
into  the  least  disorder.  Nothing  cbuld  resist  such  in- 
trepidity and  SUCH  force.  The  enemy's  centre  waa 
Vol.  II.  —12 
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pierced  and  separated  :  about  half-past  two,  bis  right 
had  retreated,  and,  by  four  .o'clock,  a  general  retreat  of 
the  whole  line  was  ordered. 

The  victory  of  Napoleon  was  now  unquestionable  ; 
but  owing  to  a  disaster  by  which  the  cavalry  were  de- 
prived  of  their  leader,  the  triumph  was  without  the  usu- 
al trophies.  Napoleon's  order  had  been,  that  as  soon 
as  the  centre  was  penetrated,  the  cavalry  under  Bes- 
sieres  should  charge  the  Austrian  right  wing  in  flank. 
That  marshal  had  scarcely  started  to  execute  this  di- 
rection, when  he  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a  can- 
non-shot, and  carried  insensible  from  the  field.  Orders 
were  given  to  other  officers  to  lead  on  the  horse,  but 
the  charges  were  feeble  and  ineffective.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  which  followed  Macdon- 
ald,  was  ordered  to  charge  after  the  opening  had  been 
made  in  the  Austrian  line,  by  which  it  was  thought  that 
a  fourth  part  of  the  army  might  have  been  surrounded 
and  taken  ;  but  from  mistake  or  otherwise,  that  order 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  that  immense  and  splen- 
did cavalry  did  not  take  a  single  man.  The  emperor 
was  greatly  displeased  with  the  cavalry,  and. said  on  the 
field  of  battle,  **  It  never  served  me  in  this  manner  be- 
fore ;  it  will  be  the  cause  that  this  battle  is  without  any 
result."  — "  We  much  regretted,"  says  Savary,  "the 
absence  of  the  grand-duke  of  Berg ;  he  was  the  very 
man  we  wanted  at  so  critical  a  moment*"  m  The  Aus- 
trians  retired  during  the  whole  night  toward  Znaim, 
but  without  losing  either  cannon  or  prisoners.  The 
French  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  ;  for  the  re- 
treating army,  which  had  not  been  broken,  but  preserved 
its  integrity,  was  altogether  too  formidable  to  be  rashlv 
provoked.     The  emperor  slept  on  the  field  of  baule  in 
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the  midst  of  his  soldiers.  Marrnont  and  JVIassena  came 
lip  with  the  enemy  at  Znaim  on  the  11th,  and  a  spir- 
ited engagement  was  beginning,  when  a  flag  proposing 
an  armistice  arrived  from  the  archduke.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  Napoleon  on  thie  12th  after  consideration,  and 
ratified  by  the  emperor  Francis,  not  without  much  hesi 
tation,  on  the  18th.  Napoleon  re-established  his  head- 
quarters at  Schoenbrunn,  and  proceeded  to  review  the 
various  corps  in  their  several  cantonments  ;  that  of  Da- 
voust  was  reviewed  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz.  Nego- 
tiations proceeded  languidly,  but  at  length,  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1809,  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed  ;  and 
Napoleon,  having  ordered  the  ramparts  of  Vienna  to  be 
blown  up  on  the  19th,  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  26th. 

It  is  rarely  that  any  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  ren- 
der such  services  to  a  sovereign  and  a  nation  as  Mas- 
sena  performed  for  France  and  Napoleon  at  Aspern 
and  at  Wagram  ;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  emperor  was 
proportionate.  In  1810,  Massena  was  created  prince 
of  Essling,  and  various  other  evidences  of  favor  were 
showered  upon  him.  In  the  same  year,  the  jealousies 
and  collisions  between  the  marshals  commanding  in 
Spain,  especially  between  Ney  and  Soult,  had  risen  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  emperor  determined  to  intrust 
the  invasion  of  Portugal  to  a  general  whose  superior 
rank  in  the  state,  and  great  fame  in  war,  would  induce 
a  readier  suomission  than  Soult  was  able  to  command. 
He  accordingly  chose  the  prince  of  Essling.  But  the 
health  of  the  veteran  was  severely  and  incurably  over^ 
chrown.  He  was  sulSering  from  the  lassitude  of  disease 
during  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  and  unable  to  dis- 
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play  the  former  energy  of  his  cnaracter.  Tn  judging 
of  the  greatness  of  Massena,  his  military  career  ought 
to  be  considered  as  terminating  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
gram.       ? 

The  prince  of  Essling  arrived  in  camp  on  the  27th 
of  June,  and  took  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
consisting  of  the  second,  sixth,  and  eighth  corps,  and 
a  reserve  of  cavalry.  This  force  was  then  engaged 
under  Ney  in  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo :  Massena 
immediately  summoned  it,  and,  on  the  10th  of  July,  it 
was  carried  by  storm.  Almeida  was  invested  on  the 
15th  of  July,  and  surrendered  on  the  28th.  Napoleon 
then  sent  orders  to  Massena  to  make  these  places  the 
base  of  his  operations,  and  to  advance  upon  Lisbon  in 
the  beginning  of  September.  Accordingly,  on  the  IGth 
of  that  month,  Massena,  at  the  head  of  Ney's,  Junot's, 
and  Regnier's  corps,  amounting  to  nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  crossed  the  Mondego  ;  and  Wellesley  began 
that  immortal  retreat  to  Torres  Vedras  which  will  ever 
invest  his  name  with  a  glory  beyond  the  blaze  of  a  thou- 
sand victories.  On  the  27th,  Massena  found  his  oppo- 
nent posted  in  an  almost  impregnable  position  at  Busaco ; 
and  instead  of  turning  the  position,  as  he  might  easily 
have  done,  he  attacked  him,  yet  with  much  delay  and 
languor,  and  was  defeated  :  he  then  turned  it  by  the 
English  left.  The  army  continued  to  advance,  and  on 
the  11th  of  October,  Massena  found  his  progress  ar- 
rested and  his  army  defied  by  the  stupendous  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  one  of  the  most  splendid  conceptions 
of  military  genius,  and  one  of  the  mightiest  achieve- 
ments of  skill  and  valor.  Astonished  and  perplexed, 
the  French  commander  spent  some  days  in  examining 
these  wonderful  barriers,  and  satisfied  himself  that  i( 
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was  idle  to  attack  them  until  he  was  reinforced.  Yet, 
with  a  pertinacity  which,  separated  from  daring,  was 
worse  than  useless,  he  maintained  his  starving  army  at 
Santarem  during  the  whole  time,  until  the  suffering  and 
discontent  of  his  troops,  and  the  manifest  impractica- 
bility of  carrying  the  position  in  which  Wellington  had 
fortified  himself,  compelled  him  to  retreat.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  his  army  was  in  full  retreat  for  the  points 
from  which  it  had  set  out.  Wellington,  as  soon  as  this 
movement  was  completely  developed,  was  thundering 
in  his  rear  ;  and  Massena  now  displayed  abilities  and 
resources  scarcely  inferior  to  those  by  which  his  antag- 
onist had  baffled  him.  At  Pdmbal,  at  Redenha,  at 
Casal  Nova,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ceisa,  and  atSubugal, 
a  series  of  vigorous  combats  protected  the  retiring 
troops  from  the  earnest  pursuit  of  the  English  ;  and, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  Massena  recrossed  the  boundary 
of  Portugal— having  lost  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
from  the  time  that  he  entered  that  kingdom  in  the  Sep- 
tember before.  He  passed  through  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  occupied  Salamanca  a  few  days  after.  On  the  5th 
of  May,  the  bloody  but  undecisive  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoro  was  fought.  On  the  10th,  he  retired  across  the 
Agueda;  and,  soon  after,  was  recalled  to  France,  on 
the  ground  of  his  defective  health,  and  Marmont  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal.  Mas- 
sena retired  to  his  native  country  of  Nice  ;  and  was  too 
nuch  enfeebled  to  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  of 
Russia  or  of  Saxony,  in  1812  and  1813. 

That  the  shattered  health  of  Massena,  during  his 
Portugal  campaign,  was'  the  cause  of  his  inferiority  to 
nis  former  reputation,  we  have  the  express  authority 
of  Napoleon.     "  Massena,  Napoleon  observted,  on  a 
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former  occasion,"  says  O^Meara,  **  had  lost  nimself  in 
the  campaign  of  Portugal ;  which,  however,  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  bad  state  of  his  health,  that  did  not  permit 
him  to  sit  on  horseback,  or  inspect,  himself,  what  was 
going  on.  A  general  who  sees  with  the  eyes  of  oth- 
ers," he  added,  "  will  never  be  able  to  command  an 
army  as  it  should  be.  Massena  was  then  so  ill,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  trust  to  the  reports  of  others,  and 
consequently  failed  in  some  of  his  undertakings.  At 
Busaco,  for  example,  he  attempted  to  carry  a  position 
almost  impregnable  in  the  manner  he  attacked  it; 
whereas,  if  he  had  commenced  by  turning  it,  he  would 
have  succeeded.  This  was  owing  to  his  not  being 
able  to  reconnoitre  personally."  He  added  :  "  If  Mas- 
sena had  been  what  he  was  formerly,  he  would  have 
followed  Wellington  so  closely  as  to  be  able  to  attack 
him,  while  entering  the  lines  before  Lisbon,  before  he 
could  have  taken  up  his  position  properly." 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  Napoleon  found  Mas 
sena  in  Paris  ;  and  fearing  his  intrigues  with  the  re- 
publicans, to  whom  he  was  always  inclined,  he  sent 
him  to  Toulon,  to  command  the  eighth  military  divis- 
ion. On  the  20th  of  April,  1814,  the  restoration  being 
fully  pronounced,  he  raised  the  white  cockade,  and 
proclaimed  Louis  XVIII.  with  great  pomp.  He  W3«3 
confirmed,  by  the  new  dynasty,  in  all  his  command, 
and  was  made  a  chevalier  and  commander  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis,  and  was  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman, 
by  the  king  and  the  chamber  of  peers.  On  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon,  in  March,  1815,  Massena's  conduct  was 
undecided  and  ambiguous.  He  gave  no  countenance 
to  the  invader,  and  professed  to  adhere  to  the  Bour- 
bons, but  ne  took  no  measures  to  sustain  the  govern- 
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menti  and  prevented  others  from  taking  any.  In  the 
middle  of  April  we  find  him  acting  cordially  in  thn 
service  of  the  emperor.  After  Waterloo,  the  provis 
ional  government  appointed  him,  on  the  23d  of  June 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guard ;  and  he 
rendered  important  service  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  capital.  Upon  the  second  return  of  the  king, 
the  veteran  soldier  was  not  disquieted.  His  careei 
was  near  its  close.  Fascinated,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
by  the  exhausting  pleasures  of  the  capital,  for  which 
the  privations  of  his  earlier  days  had  created  in  him 
an  unnatural  relish,  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  dissipa- 
tion which  terminated  his  life  ingloriously,  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1817.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  much 
pomp,  and  a  eulogy  pronounced  by  General  Thiebault, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  military  characters  of  the 
lines. 

The  character  of  Massena  was  stained  by  imputa- 
tions of  rapacity  and  meanness.  The  reproaches  and 
complaints,  in  respect  to  robbivig  and  violence,  which 
attended  his  career  from  its  commencement  to  its  close, 
could  not  well  be  without  a  foundation  in  justice. 
Even  as  late  as  February,  1816,  tha  inhabitants  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  denounced,  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  his  conduct,  while  presiding  over  them,  on 
/he  20th  of  March,  1815  :  "  Hold  up  to  the  hatred  of 
France,  the  contempt  of  Europe,  and  the  disgust  of 
posterity,"  they  said,  "  the  governor  of  the  eighth  mili- 
tary division :  he  was  not  born  upon  the  soil  of  France, 
and  he  has  shown  that  he  was  unworthy  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  light  in  that  country.  His  rapines  have 
obtained  a  shameful  ..''elebrity  for  him."  No  public 
prosecution,  however,  followed  this  energetic  denun- 
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ciati.)!).     Massena  published  a  defence  ;  and  a  reply  to 
it  appeared,  entitled,  "A  Letter  to  Marshal  Massena 
by  a  Marselleise,"  which  was  attributed  to  the  mayor 
of  Marseilles.     Napoleon   seems  to  have  been  weii 
aware  of  these  vices  of  the  character  of  his  marshal, 
"  He  was,"  said  the  emiper or,  ^^  un  voleur.     He  went 
halves  along  with  the  contractors  and  commissaries  of 
the  army.     I  signified  to  him,  often,  that  if  he  would 
discontinue  his  peculations,  I  would  make  him  a  pres- 
ent of  eight  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  of  francs ; 
but  he  had  acquired  such  a  habit,  that  he  could  not 
keep   his  hands   from   money.      Massena,   Augereau, 
Brune,  and  many  others,"  he  said,  "  were  merely  in- 
trepid depredators.     Massena  was,  moreover,  distin- 
guished for  the  most  sordid  avarice.     It  was  asserted 
that  I  played  him  a  trick,  which  might  have  proved  a 
hanging  matter, — that,  being  indignant  at  his  depreda 
tions,  I  one  day  drew  on  his  banker  for  two  or  three 
millions.     Great  embarrassment  ensued;  f<)r  my  name 
was  not  without  its  due  weight.     The  banker  wrote  to 
intimate  that  he  could  not  pay  the  sum  without  the 
authority  of  Massena.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
urged  to  pay  it  without  hesitation,  as  Massena,  if  he 
were  wronged,  could  appeal  to  the  court  of  law  for 
justice.     Massena,  how:ever,  resorted  to  no  legal  steps, 
and  consoled  himself  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money."     Yet,  some  anecdotes  are  told, 
which  indicate  that,  if  hfe  acquired  his  wealth  by  un- 
scrupulous means,  he  was  sometimes  sensible  to  noble 
and  true  feelings  in  the  uses  which  he  made  of  it.     On 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  at  the  summit  of  his  for- 
tunes, a  man  who  had  once  been,  like  himself,  a  non 
commissioned  officer  in  the  royal  Italian  regiment,  but 
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who  had  adopted  different  principles,  and  followed  a 
different  career,  presented  himself  to  Massena  in  a  stato 
of  deplorable  wretchedness  :  "  I  am  Barbieri !"  he 
exclaimed,  "  your  old  comrade."  The  marshal  threw 
himself  into  his  arms,  supplied  him  with  money  and 
clothing,  presented  him  to  his  wife,  and  insisted  on  his 
sharing  his  dwelling  and  his  table.  Barbieri  thus 
passed  five  years  in  happy  abundance  ;  and  was  only 
separated  by  death  from  the  bounty  of  his  more  fortu- 
nate companion. 

In  point  of  military  ability — to  put  together  the  de- 
tached remarks  which  Napoleon  made  respecting  him 

•^Massena  was  a  man  of  s'liperior  talents  ;  but,  by  a 
strange  peculiarity  of  temperamejit,  he  possessed  the  de- 
sired equilibrium  between  judgment  and  physical  cour- 
age only  in  the  heat  of  batde :  it  was  created  in  the  midst 
of  perils.  His  conversation  was  uninteresting.  He 
generally  made  very  indifferent  dispositions  previously 
to  an  engagement,  and  it  was  not  until  the  dead  began 
to  fall  about  him,  that  he  began  to  act  with  that  judg- 
ment which  he  ought  to  have  displayed  before.  On 
the  report  of  the  first  cannon,  his  ideas  acquired  strength 
and  clearness;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  of  balls  sweeping  away  those  who  encircied  him, 
Massena  became  himself:  then  he  gave  his  orders, 
and  made  his  dispositions,  with  the  greatest  sang  froid 
and  judgment.  "  This  is,"  said  the  emperor,  "  la  vera 
iiohilta  di  sangue,^^  It  was  truly  said  of  Massena, 
that  he  never  began  to  act  with  judgment  until  the 
battle  was  going  against  him.  He  was  resolute,  brave, 
and  intrepid  ;  full  of  ambition  and  pride ;  endow 
ed  with  extraordinary  courage  and  firmness,  which 
seamed  to  increase  in  time  of  difliculty.     His  distin- 
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^uislr'ng  characteristic  was  obstinacy  :  he  was  nevei 
discouraged ,  if  defeated,  he  began  again  as  if  he  had 
been  victorious.  He  was  of  a  hardy  constitution,  and 
of  indefatigable  exertion  ;  amid  rocks  and  mountains, 
the  warfare  peculiar  to  which  he  was  particularly  ac- 
quainted with,  he  would  spend  night  and  day  on  horse- 
back. He  neglected  discipline,  and  took  litde  care  of 
the  affairs  of  the  army ;  for  which  reasons,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  his  habits  of  peculation,  he  was  hated 
by  the  soldiers,  who  mutinied  against  him  three  or  four 
times.  The  high  opinion  entertained  of  him,  in  his 
last  days,  by  Napoleon,  may  be  seen  in  the  answer 
made  by  him  to  Dr.  0*Meara's  question,  in  1817, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  the  first  of  the  French  generals. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  say,^*  was  the  emperor's  reply. 
"  Massena  was ;  but,  you  may  say  that  he  is  dead.  He 
has  a  complaint  in  his  breast,  which  has  rendered 
him  quite  another  kind  of  man."  Notwithstanding  the 
odious  weaknesses  by  which  he  was  marked,  Napoleon 
held  him  in  great  respect.  He  concluded  a  recital  of 
some  of  his  faults,  by  saying  :  "  However,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  he  was  precious  ;  ^J:^d 
had  not  his  bright  parts  been  soiled  with  the  vice  of 
avarice,  he  would  have  been  a  great  man." 
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MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE,  MAY  19th,  1804.^ 

OHAND-DUKE   OF    CLEVES  AND   OF   BERG  :   KINO   OF   NAPLES. 

Joachim  Murat  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1767,  at  La  Bastide-Fortuniere,  near  Cahors,  where 
his  father,  Pierre  Murat  Jordy,  was  a  reputable  inn- 
keeper. The  youth  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Tou- 
louse to  receive  an  ecclesiastical  education ;  but  the 
wildness  and  dissipation  of  his  character  prevented  his 
making  much  progress,  and  he  soon  returned  home. 
For  a  time,  he  acted  as  an  assistant  to  his  father  in  at- 
tending upon  his  guests ;  but  in  1787,  enlisted  in  the 
chasseurs  of  Ardennes.  Some  misconduct,  however, 
soon  rendered  it  convenient  for  him  to  desert :  he  went 
up  to  Paris,  and  there  was  reduced  to  such  extremity 
that  he  is  said  to  have  hired  himself  as  a  waiter  at  a  res- 
taurant. His  father  soon  interposed  for  his  relief,  and 
he  was  admitted  into  the  constitutional  guard  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  speedy  dissolution  of  this  corps  set  him 
again  at  liberty;  and  he  obtained,  in  1792,  a  sub-Heu- 
tenancy  in  the  eleventh  regiment  of  chasseurs.  Filled 
with  the  passions  and  hopes  of  the  revolution,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  devoted  followers  of  Marat ;  and 
through  the  favor  of  the  Jacobin,  he  rose  rapidly  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  twenty-first.     So  devoted 
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was  he  to  the  great  terrorist,  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  wrote  from  Abbeville,  where  he  was  in  gar- 
rison, to  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris,  announcing  his  de- 
sire to  change  his  name  from  Murat  to  Marat.  The 
subsequent  unpopularity  of  the  Jacobins  proved  injuri- 
ous to  the  fortunes  of  the  young  soldier,  and  he  found 
himself  in  the  capital  without  employment  and  without 
means. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  name  of  Murat 
appears  in  connexion  with  the  chief  with  whose  milita- 
ry glory  he  was  afterward  so  long  and  so  brilliantly 
associated,  and  with  whose  family  he  became  so  hon- 
orably allied,  is  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  13th  of 
Vendemiare  (October  4th,  1795).  It  was  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Napoleon,  who  had  just 
accepted  the  command  from  the  directory,  despatched 
the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  twenty-first  chasseurs,  with 
three  hundred  horse,  to  the  Sablons,  to  bring  off  the 
artillery  of  forty  pieces  which  were  parked  at  that  place. 
He  arrived  there  at  three,  just  as  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn from  the  rebellious  sections  was  reaching  the  same 
spot :  the  latter  made  no  attempt  to  contest  the  guns, 
and  by  five  in  the  morning  they  were  safe  in  the  Tuil- 
eries.  When  Napoleon  took  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  in  May,  1806,  he  appointed  Murat  his  princi- 
pal aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  cav- 
alry. At  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  after  the  redoubt  was 
taken,  Murat  made  a  successful  charge  with  the  twen- 
tieth regiment  of  dragoons  ;  and  when  General  Stengel, 
who  had  pursued  the  enemy  too  far,  was  killed,  Murat 
rallied  the  squadrons,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  three 
regiments  of  cavalry,  again  repulsed  the  Piedmontese 
horse,  and  pursued  them  several  hours.     After  the  ar 
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mistice  of  Cherasco,  he  was  despatched  by  Napoleon 
lo  Paris,  to  bear  the  intelligence  and  to  present  twenty- 
one  stands  of  colors  :  as  he  travelled  by  Mont  Cenis, 
he  arrived  before  Junot,  who  had  been  sent  from  Mil- 
lesimo  by  the  Nice  road ;  and  being  the  first  authentic 
messenger  from  the  hero  oPMontenotte,  and  bearing 
such  brilliant  trophies,  he  was  greeted  with  the  most 
lively  enthusiasm.  The  directory  conferred  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  upon  him ;  but  upon  his  return  to 
Italy,  he  still  continued  to  be  the  aide-de-camp  of  Na- 
poleon. He  distinguished  himself  at  the  passage  of  the 
Mincio,  on  the  30th  of  May  :  "  General  Murat,"  says 
Napoleon  in  his  memoirs,  "  charged  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, and  obtained  an  important  success :  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  French  cavalry,  on  account  of  its  bad  con- 
dition, had  measured  its  strength  with  the  Austrian  cav- 
alry :  from  that  time,  the  French  cavalry  emulated  the 
infantry."  In  June,  1796,  when  Napoleon  made  a  tour 
through  the  south  of  Italy,  to  arrange  its  political  affairs, 
Murat  was  intrusted  with  the  establishment  of  French 
influence  in  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  Sometime  after,  he 
fell  into  some  disfavor  with  the  general-in-chief,  and 
was  placed,  first  in  Reille's  division,  and  afterward  in 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers's :  yet  his  conduct  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  Napoleon,  who  speaks  of  his 
valor  at  Rivoli,  the  Tagliamento,  and  other  places,  with 
applause.  In  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  Murat  was  at- 
tached to  the  engineer  corps  ;  and  his  splendid  bravery 
and  skill  at  Aboukir,  is  the  first  flowing  and  stainless 
feather  in  that  towering  plume  of  knightly  grandeur 
which  renders  his  character  so  far-glittering  and  im- 
pressive. "  Murat,"  said  Napoleon,  "  was  superb  at 
Aboukir."  On  the  return  to  France,  a  yet  more  valu- 
VoL.  II     -13 
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able  benefit  was  rendered,  when,  on  the  celebrated  19lh 
of  Brumaire,  at  a  signal  given  by  Napoleon  at  the  proper 
nnoment,  Murat,  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  rushed 
into  the  hall  of  the  five  hundred,  drove  out  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  seated  the  general  of  Egypt  upon  the 
consular  throne.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1800,  Mu- 
rat was  married  to  Caroline,  the  sister  of  Napoleon, 
and  thus  elevated  to  thoseihopes  which  proved  his  glory 
and  his  ruin.  He  first  became  acquainted  with  this  lady 
at  Rome,  in  1796,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother  Jo- 
seph, who  was  the  embassador  of  the  republic  at  the 
Holy  See,  Afterward,  at  Milan,  a  close  intimacy  sprung 
up  between  them ;  and  though  the  son  of  the  princess 
of  Santa  Cruce  was  a  rival  for  her  hand,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  brilliant  and  gallant  aide-de-camp  proved 
more  acceptable  to  the  imagination  and  heart  of  a  Bo- 
naparte. Murat's  appearance  and  bearing,  as  described 
by  one  who  knew  him  at  this  time,  were  well  adapted 
to  dazzle  and  gratify  female  interest.  His  noble  and 
well-proportioned  figure,  his  great  physical  strength,  the 
fire  of  his  glance,  the  somewhat  refined  elegance  of  his 
manners,  added  to  the  prestige  of  the  fiercest  courage 
in  battle,  gave  him  the  character  of  one  of  those  preux 
chevaliers  described  in  Ariosto,  rather  than  that  of  a 
republican  soldier.  Affable,  polished,  and  gallant,  the 
majesty  of  his  look  caused  the  lowness  of  his  origin  to 
be  forgotten. 

Murat's  glories  thenceforth  were  brilliant  and  abound- 
ing. As  general  of  division,  he  served  with  lustre  in 
the  campaign  of  Marengo:  in  1802,  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  the  Cisalpine  republic  ;  and  in  1804,  he  was 
created  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  appointed  com- 
mander of  rhe  national  guard  of  Paris.     The  campaign 
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tf  Austerlitz,  in  the  following  year,  presents  him  in  the 
fullest  pride  of  military  glory  and  merit :  prince  of  the 
empire,  high-admiral,  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  grand  dignitary  of  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  he 
acted  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  most  splendid  and 
effective  army  that  ever  went  forth  to  execute  the  pur- 
poses of  ambition ;  and  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
reserve  cavalry,  the  brilliance  of  his  personal  achieve- 
ments about  Ulm  and  at  Austerlitz  sustained  and  bright- 
ened the  official  dignity  with  which  he  was  invested. 
He  was  proclaimed  grand-duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg 
in  1806  ;  and  the  campaign  of  Prussia  in  that  year, 
and  of  Poland  in  the  following  year,  still  more  nobly 
displayed  his  matchless  greatness  as  a  commander  of 
cavalry.  In  1808,  he  was  appointed  general-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  Spain  ;  and  at  Madrid,  his  rashness  ac- 
complished the  results  which,  perhaps,  the  selection  of 
such  an  agent  was  intended  to  bring  about.  On  thp 
15th  of  July,  1808,  upon  the  transfer  of  Joseph  to 
Spain,  Murat  was  made  king  of  Naples,  under  the  name 
of  Joachim  Napoleon.  He  governed  this  country  well 
upon  the  whole,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  under 
his  administration  is  admitted  to  have  been  better  than 
before  or  since.  This  is  the  culminating  point  of  his 
fortunes  and  of  his  merit,  and  we  may  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  contemplate  the  personal  qualities  of  the  low- 
born soldier  who  had  achieved  so  splendid  an  advance- 
ment. 

Murat's  striking  appearance,  set  off  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary costume  that  was  ever  worn  by  a  sane  man 
in  public,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  reputation 
which  he  obtained  among  the  common  people,  and 
made  him  the  hero  of  vulgar  minds.     Of  erect  and 
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commanding  stature,  a  majestic  countenance,  fine  blue 
eyes,  large  whiskers,  and  dark  curling  hair,  flowing 
down  in  long  ringlets  over  the  collar  of  his  dress,  he 
seemed  to  reahze  the  image  of  a  barbarian  king.  His 
dress,  borrowed  from  all  ages  and  countries,  and  com- 
bined in  a  strange  contrast  neither  effective  nor  tasteful, 
could  not  be  called  theatrical ;  it  resembled  the  most 
bizarre  exhibitions  of  the  circus.  So  absurd  and  fan- 
tastic, indeed,  were  his  accoutrements,  that  the  public 
called  him  King  Franconi.  The  Baron  Von  Odel- 
eben,  has  furnished  a  description  of  the  odd  jumble  of 
styles  out  of  which  this  costume  was  made  up.  His 
coat  consisted  of  a  Polish  dress,  the  collar  of  which 
was  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the  sleeves  were 
open  below  the  shoulder ;  it  was  confined  with  a  golden 
belt,  to  which  was  suspended  a  light  sword,  with  a 
straight,  narrow  blade,  of  the  ancient  Roman  fashion, 
without  hilt  or  guard,  the  handle  of  which  was  beauti- 
fully wrought  and  ornamented  with  brilliants.  Under 
this  coat,  were  full  pantaloons  of  a  purple  or  blood 
color,  with  the  seams  trimmed  with  gold ;  and,  his 
boots  were  of  nankeen  or  yellow  leather.  Over  the 
whole,  he  wore  in  cold  weather,  a  superb  velvet  pelisse 
of  a  deep  green  color,  trimmed  with  sables.  The 
famous  snow-white  plume,  which  towered  to  an  im- 
mense height  above  the  ranks,  was  composed  of  four 
large  ostrich  feathers,  diverging  at  right  angles,  from 
the  cen,tre  of  which  sprang  a  magnificent  heron's 
plume  :  this  splendid  ornament  arose  oftit  of  a  huge 
cocked  hat,  having  a  broad  gold  border,  and  edged 
with  white  ostrich  feathers.  The  trappings  of  his  horse 
were  in  the  Hungarian  or  Turkish  fashion  :  the  animal 
was  covered  with  a  trailing  blue  or  purple  housing 
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ricnly  embroidered  with  gold ;  and  fine  gilt  stirrups, 
and  a  magnificent  bridle  completed  the  show.  Tho 
livery  of  his  equeries,  pages,  and  servants,  was  some- 
times of  a  deep  red,  or  more  frequently  of  a  sky  blue, 
tvhich  seemed  to  be  his  favorite  color.  It  must  be 
owned,  says  the  baron,  that  this  mixture  of  Swedish, 
Spanish,  Roman,  Turkish,  and  Neapolitan  fashions, 
notwithstanding  all  its  splendor,  exhibited  no  taste. 
The  contrast  between  this  glittering  display,  of  material 
and  outward  magnificence,  and  the  small  and  insignifi- 
cant stature  of  Napoleon,  plainly  attired  in  a  gray  sur- 
tout,  with  a  little  three-cornered  hat,  served  to  amuse 
the  careless  observer,  but  could  not  fail  deeply  to  in- 
terest the  spectator,  who  considered  the  difference  in 
the  real  greatness  of  the  men,  and  reflected  on  the  in^ 
commensurable  superiority  of  intellectual  to  physical 
advantages.  • 

Murat's  far-resplendent  figure  often  made  him  a 
mark  for  the  enemy's  guns,  or  an  object  for  the  attacks 
of  their  cavalry.  During  an  affair  which  took  place 
before  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  when  a  detachment  were 
recovering  some  positions  into  which  the  enemy  had 
intruded,  Murat,  accompanied  by  a  small  escort,  ex- 
posed his  person  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  squadron  of 
the  enemy,  recognising  him  by  his  splendid  appearance, 
gave  him  chase.  The  officer  who  led  it,  eagerly  pur- 
sued the  king,  who  found  himself  in  the  rear  of  hia 
escort,  accompanied  by  a  single  horseman  ;  and,  hoping 
to  make  him  a  prisoner,  several  times  called  out, 
"  Stop,  king,  stop !"  Murat's  attendant  turned  and 
cut  the  officer  through  with  his  sabre  and  killed  him : 
Murat  made  him  his  equery  on  the  spot,  and  Napoleon 
gave  him  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor.     Some 
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days  afrer,  when  the  army  was  retreating  from  Lelpsi^i 
Napoleon  and  his  staff,  with  Murat,  repaired  lo  the 
right  bank  of  the  Unsturtt,  to  superintend  the  passage, 
and  check  the  disorder.  The  odd  suite  and  singular 
dress  of  the  king  of  Naples  became  a  mark  for  the 
enemy's  tirailleurs  and  artillery  men  ;  and  bullets,  can- 
non-balls, and  shells,  began  to  fly  around.  '*  They 
are  firing  on  the  suite,"  said  Caulaincourt  to  Napoleon, 
who,  at  the  moment,  was  looking  through  his  little 
telescope.  "Do  you  think  so?"  replied  the  latter, 
very  calmly  turning  aside  his  horse ;  and  the  picquet 
of  the  guard,  as  well  as  the  emperor's  suite,  were 
obliged  to  disperse. 

As  a  general  of  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  twenty  or 
forty  squadrons  of  horse,  and  under  the  eye  of  Napo- 
leon, Murat  undoubtedly  appeared  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage. His  penetrating  glance,  and  his  practical 
sagacity,  in  judging  of  the  most  effective  manner  and 
time  of  delivering  the  shock  of  his  column,  enabled 
him  to  operate  with  astonishing  effect ;  and  his  warlike 
visage  and  stout  form,  his  noble  and  firm  demeanor,  on 
fine,  vigorous  chargers,  his  intrepidity,  which  grew 
calmer  and  more  indifferent  as  dangers  multiplied 
around  him,  inspired  the  troops  with  a  confidence  and 
force  that  rendered  their  onset  irresistible.  In  such 
scenes,  his  good  temper  never  forsook  him  :  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  serious  engagements,  he  had  a  jest 
always  ready.  His  hearty  tone,  and  frank  cheerful 
gayety,  took  from  the  contest  the  ferocity  of  war ;  his 
ever-serene  deportment,  sometimes  degenerated  into  a 
sort  of  insensibility  in  danger.  "Never,"  says  Colonel 
Macerone,  "  even  in  his  most  trying  circumstances,  was 
his   countenance   divested   of  that  placid  smile  which 
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was  one  of  its  remarkable  features."     The  zeal,  pre 
cision,  and  thoroughness,  with  which  he  executed  the 
commissions  of  the  emperor,  rendered  him  very  accept- 
able to  that  commander. 

ADVANCE    TO    MOSCOW. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1812,  Napoleon  quitted  his 
paljice  for  the  Russian  campaign ;  he  was  destined, 
says  the  Count  de  Segur,  never  again  to  enter  it  vic- 
torious. As  far  as  Dresden  his  progress  was  a  tri- 
umphal march ;  and  his  state,  while  residing  in  that 
chy,  was  truly  imperial.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  a  number  of  kings,  and  a  crowd 
of  princes,  that  they  should  meet  him  at  this  place  on 
his  way ;  and,  if  his  desire  was  to  enjoy  the  degrada- 
tion of  royalty,  his  passion  was  fully  gratified.  Sov- 
ereigns were  mingled  with  his  generals  at  his  levees, 
and  crowned  heads  solicited  interviews  with  him  :  he 
was  a  feudal  lord,  whose  serfs  were  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.  Wearied  with  the  homage,  he  left  Dresden, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  and  passed  through  Posen,  Thorn, 
Marienburg,  Dantzig,  Konigsberg,  Gumbinnen  to  the 
Niemen,  near  Kovno,  which  he  reached  on  the  23d  of 
June.  The  host  which  had  been  assembled  to  assail 
the  colossal  power  of  the  czar,  consisted  of  three  great 
divisions,  which  were  to  operate  in  different  directions ; 
the  left,  consisting  of  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
Prussians,  Bavarians,  and  Poles,  was  at  Tilsit,  under 
Macdonald,  and  was  to  advance  along  the  Baltic,  and 
threaten  Revel,  Riga,  and  even  St.  Petersburgh  ;  the 
right,  composed  of  thirty-four  thousand  Austrians,  under 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  were  to  march  from  Gallicia 
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and,  between  these,  the  grand  army  was  to  cross  the 
Niemen,  and  march  upon  Wilna.  The  grand  army 
itself,  in  its  march  to  this  river,  consisted  of  three  sep^ 
arate  masses:  eighty  thousand  Westphalians,  Saxons, 
and  Poles,  under  the  king  of  Westphalia,  advanced 
from  Warsaw,  upon  Grodno ;  an  equal  number,  con- 
sisting of  French,  Italians,  and  Bavarians,  under  the 
viceroy  Eugene,  approached  Pilony;  while  the  em- 
peror himself,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  host,  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  attended  by 
his  most  brilliant  marshals,  now  glittering  with  the 
splendors  of  ducal,  princely,  or  royal  state,  moved  upon 
Kovno.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
June,  1812,  the  emperor,  who  had  travelled  in  a  car- 
riage till  that  time,  mounted  his  horse  ;  he  reconnoitred 
the  river,  and  passed  it  under  cover  of  night ;  as  he 
came  up  to  the  bffnk,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
him  on  the  sand.  A  voice  was  heard  to  say,  "  This 
is  a  bad  omen  ;  a  Roman  would  recoil ;"  whether 
it  proceeded  from,  himself,  or  from  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, is  not  known.  He  immediately  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  three  bridges  ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
this  magnificent  army  began  to  defile,  in  three  columns, 
across  the  fatal  stream,  which  so  few  were  ever  to  re- 
pass. The  passage  occupied  three  entire  days :  on 
the  29th,  the  viceroy  passed  at  Pilony,  and  the  king  of 
Westphalia  at  Grodno,  on  the  30th.  Meanwhile,  the 
forces  of  Alexander,  amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  were  divided  into  three  armies,  one, 
called  the  first  western  army,  which  was  now  at  Wilna, 
under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the  Russian  minister  of  war,  the 
extreme  right  being  under  Wittgenstein  ;  another,  called 
the  second  western  army,  under  Bagration,  near  Lida  • 
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the  thira,  callea  the  army  of  reserve,  which  was  undef 
Tormasof,  and  further  to  the  south.  The  plan  of  Na- 
poleon, in  dividing  his  army  as  has  been  described,  was, 
to  occupy  Tormasof  on  the  south,  and  Wittgenstein  on 
the  north,  by  the  attacks  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
ind  Macdonald,  respectively,  while  the  viceroy  pierced 
between  Bagration  and  Barclay,  the  king  of  Westphalia 
fell  upon  the  former,  and  he,  himself,  with  the  main 
irmy,  attacked  Barclay  at  Wilna.  The  plan,  however, 
laid  down  by  Alexander  and  his  minister,  was  to  retire 
in  all  directions,  as  the  French  advanced,  and  these 
orders  were  executed,  by  his  generals,  with  far  more 
Dromptness  and  skill  than  the  forward  movements  of 
he  French  commanders.  Jerome,  aided  by  Davoust's 
X)rps,  which  was  detached  from  the  main  body,  march- 
ed against  Bagration ;  but  that  able  general  fell  back 
;o  Bobrinsk,  on  the  Berezina,  thence  through  Minsk 
md  Witepsk,  and,  after  a  spirited  engagement  at  Mo- 
iiilof,  on  the  23d  of  July,  joined  Barclay  at  Smolensk, 
3n  the  3d  of  August.  On  the  right,  Barclay,  accom- 
panied by  the  emperor  Alexander,  retired  from  Wilna, 
an  the  28th  of  June,  to  an  entrenched  camp  which  had 
Deen  constructed  on  the  Dwina  ;  he  evacuated  this  on 
;he  14th  of  July,  and  retired  along  the  Dwina  to  Wit 
5psk,  and  thence,  suddenly  eluding  the  French  pur- 
suit, moved  upon  Smolensk  where  he  was  joined  by 
Bagration.  On  the  28th,  Napoleon  entered  Wilna ; 
laving  sent  Ney  and  Oudinot  to  drive  back  Barclay's 
jxtreme  right,  under  Wittgenstein,  and  Murat,  with  his 
cavalry,  to  pursue  the  main  body,  under  Alexander. 
These  advanced  to  the  Dvirina,  Murat,  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  every  evening  coming  up  with  the  Rus- 
iiao  rearguard,  and  every  morning;  finding  that  it  had 
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escaped  bim.  Napoleon,  himself,  remained  at  Wilna 
until  the  16th  of  July,  organizing  the  government  o^ 
Lithuania,  and  despatching  the  mass  of  affairs  which 
now  pressed  upon  him ;  he  thence  sent  forward  all  the 
corps  of  the  army,  under  himself,  with  directions  to 
concentrate  before  Witepsk.  These  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted with  great  precision ;  the  whole  of  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  on  the  27th,  united  before  that  place 
in  presence  of  Barclay,  who  with  a  large  force,  in  a 
strong  position,  seemed  determined  at  last  to  meet  the 
invaders  in  the  field.  An  engagement  immediately  be- 
gan, but  Napoleon,  satisfied  that  a  decisive  contest  was 
now  certain,  ordered  the  attack  to  cease,  in  order  thai 
deliberate  preparations  might  be  made  for  the  next  day. 
He,  accordingly,  announced  a  battle  for  the  following 
day.  His  parting  words  to  Murat,  were,  "  To-morrow, 
at  five  o'clock,  the  sun  of  Austerlitz."  Murat,  who 
had  daily  been  deluded  by  a  similar  expectation,  re- 
marked to  the  emperor,  that  Barclay  made  a  demon- 
stration of  boldness  by  day,  only,  that  he  might  retire 
more  safely  during  the  night.  Unable  to  satisfy  Napo- 
leon of  this,  he  exhibited  his  own  confidence  in  his 
opinion  by  posting  his  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  Luc- 
zissa,  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  By  daybreak, 
on  the  28th,  he  sent  word  to  Napoleon  that  he  was 
about  to  pursue  the  Russians,  who  had  already  disap- 
peared :  the  emperor  commanded  him  to  observe  great 
caution,  for  the  enemy's  whole  army  was  certainly  in 
front  of  him.  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
toward  Barclay's  camp,  which  was  found  deserted :  in 
fact,  that  general,  receiving  intelligence  during  the  night 
of  Bagration's  retreat  to  Smolensk,  had  quietly  with- 
drawn in  the  same  direction.     A  Russian  soldier,  vrho 
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w^as  surprised  asleep  under  a  bush,  was  the  solitary  re- 
sujt  of  a  day  expected  by  Napoleon  to  be  so  decisive. 
Witepsk  was  found  equally  deserted :  the  roads  were 
reconnoitred,  but  no  trace  of  the  Russian  army  was  to 
tie  found.  The  French  advanced  six  leagues  over  a 
rleep  sand  and  through  a  suffocating  heat :  the  em- 
peror, in  the  evening,  held  a  council  in  his  tent,  con- 
sisting of  Murat,  Eugene,  and  Berthier,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  further  pursuit  was  then  unadvisable.  Ho 
then  returned,  with  his  guard,  to  Witepsk,  and  as  he 
entered  the  imperial  headquarters  at  that  place,  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  he  threw  his  sword  abruptly  down 
on  the  maps  with  which  his  tables  were  covered,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Here  I  stop !  here  I  must  look  around 
me,  rally  and  refresh  my  army,  and  organize  Poland  : 
the  campaign  of  1812  is  finished;  that  of  1813  will 
do  the  rest." 

Such  was  the  judicious  view,  which,  at  this  time, 
Napoleon  took  in  respect  to  this  great  expedition.  Mu- 
rat, impatient  of  repose  and  covetous  of  excitement  and 
glory,  quitted  the  advanced  guard,  went  to  Witepsk, 
and  sought  a  private  interview  with  the  emperor,  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  him  to  further  daring.  He 
accused  the  Russians  of  cowardice,  and  represented 
them  as  a  panic-struck  army  which  his  light  cavalry 
alone  could  put  to  flight.  *'  Murat,"  replied  Napo- 
leon, "  the  first  campaign  in  Russia  is  finished  ;  let  us 
here  plant  our  eagles :  two  great  rivers  mark  our  posi- 
tion ;  let  us  raise  block-houses  on  that  line  ;  let  our 
fires  cross  each  other  in  all  directions  :  let  us  form  in 
square  battalion  ;  cannons  at  the  angles  and  exterior  , 
our  quarters  and  magazines  in  the  interior  :  1813  will 
Bee  uf  in  Moscow ;  1814  in  St.  Petersburgh.      The 
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Russian  war  is  a  war  of  three  years."  Such  was  the 
sagacious  perception  of  the  emperor,  and  such  the  fiiust 
conclusion  of  his  judgment :  happily  had  it  been  for 
him,  says  the  Count  de  Segur,  "if  he  had  not  after 
ward  mistaken  the  movements  of  his  impatience  for  the 
inspirations  of  genius."  Soon,  however,  the  political 
difficulties  that  surrounded  him  began  to  render  him 
deeply  uneasy  :  his  restless  character,  and  that  fervid 
enthusiasm  that  ever  kindled  as  it  came  near  the  objects 
of  its  passion,  combined  to  agitate  and  distract  his 
mind.  The  idea  of  Moscow  so  near,  so  easy  of  con- 
quest, so  full  of  glory,  stung  his  ambitious  spirit.  The 
condition  of  the  emperor,  as  described  by  one  of  his 
attendants,  while  the  lusts  of  a  morbid  ambition  were 
goading  and  inflaming  a  perplexed  understanding, 
might  furnish  a  study  for  the  genius  of  Shakspere. 
The  state  of  irresolution  which  tormented  his  mind, 
affected  his  whole  frame.  He  was  observed  to  wander 
about  his  apartments,  as  if  pursued  by  some  dangerous 
temptation  :  nothing  could  rivet  his  attention  ;  he  evety 
mbment  began,  quitted,  and  resumed  his  labor:  he 
walked  about  without  any  object ;  inquired  the  hour 
and  looked  at  his  watch  :  completely  absorbed,  he 
stopped,  hummed  a  tune  with  an  absent  air,  and  again 
began  walking  about.  In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity, 
he  occasionally  addressed  the  persons  whom  he  met 
with  such  half  sentences  as,  "Well,  what  shall  we  do? 
Shall  we  stay  where  we  are,  or  advance  ?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career?" 
He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  still  kept  wandering 
about  as  if  he  was  looking  for  something  or  somebody 
to  terminate  his  indecision.  At  length,  quite  over- 
whelmed with  the  weight  of  so  important  a  conaidep- 
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atlon,  he  would  throw  himself  on  one  of  the  beds  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  laid  on  the  floor  of  his  apartments 
But  when  his  body  was  at  rest,  his  spirit  was  only 
more  active.  The  reasons  impelling  him  to  advance, 
and  finish  the  campaign  by  a  brilliant  stroke,  presented 
themselves  to  him.  with  irresistible  force.  Havinor  at 
last  determined,  he  hastily  arises,  as  if  not  to  allow  time 
to  his  reflections  to  renew  so  painful  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  already  filled  with  the  plan  which  was  to 
secure  his  conquest,  he  hastens  to  his  maps,  which  pre- 
sent to  his  view  the  cities  of  Smolensk  and  Moscow ; 
'  the  great  Moscow,  the  holy  city,"  names  which  he 
repeated  with  satisfaction.  Fired  with  this  prospect, 
his  spirit,  replete  with  the  energy  of  his  great  concep- 
tion, appears  to  be  possessed  by  the  genius  of  war. 
His  voice  deepens ;  his  eye  flashes ;  and  his  counte- 
nance grows  dark  with  thought  and  resolution.  His  at- 
tendants retreat  from  his  presence,  struck  with  mingled 
awe  and  respect :  but,  at  length,  his  plan  is  fixed,  his 
determination  taken,  his  order  of  march  traced  out.  In- 
stantly, the  internal  struggle  by  which  he  had  been  agi- 
tated subsided ;  and,  no  sooner  was  he  delivered  of  his 
terrible  conception,  than  his  countenance  resumed  its 
usual  composed  and  tranquil  character. 

Such  is  the  striking  picture  which  the  faithful  histo- 
rian of  this  campaign  has  left  to  posterity.  With  one 
exception,  all  his  generals  whom  the  empCror  consulted 
at  this  time,  were  opposed  to  further  advance  ;  Murat, 
alone,  encouraged  and  urged  his  master  to  a  step  which 
so  well  accorded  with  his  own  daring  and  reckless  tem 
per.  No  time  was  lost  in  putting  in  execution  the  res- 
olution which  had  been  taken  Oudinot,  reinforced  by 
St.  Cyr's  corps,  was  directed  to  put  himself  in  com* 
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munication  with  Macdonald  :  and  the  rest  of  the  amiy, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  men,  was  ordered 
on  the  10th  of  August,  to  move  forward  to  the  Boris- 
thenes,  in  the  direction  of  Orcha,  by  which  the  line  of 
operations  was  changed  from  Witepsk  to  Minsk,  and 
the  enemy  suddenly  taken  upon  their  left  flank  and 
rear.  By  this  fine  military  conception,  the  design 
upon  Smolensk  was  concealed,  and,  while  it  was  ap- 
proached from  the  left,  the  Russian  army  was  put  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  from  Moscow,  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  empire.  These  designs  were  carried  out, 
and  the  army  assembled  on  the  Dnieper,  with  Napo- 
leon's usual  rapidity.  He  left  Witepsk  on  the  13th, 
and  in  one  day  reached  the  Dnieper,  which  he  crossed 
at  Rassasna,  and  advanced,  along  its  left  bank,  upon 
Smolensk.  On  the  15th,  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Murat, 
encountered  Newerofskoi,  at  Krasnoi,  and,  after  a 
valiant  resistance,  he  was  driven  into  Smolensk ;  and, 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  his  pursuers 
came  in  sight  of  that  ancient  city.  Ney  rashly  ordered 
an  assault  on  the  citadel,  and  having  been  repulsed,  he 
retired  to  a  height  near  the  river,  to  survey  the  scene 
before  him.  Perceiving  an  extraordinary  movement 
of  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  ran  to  bring 
the  emperor  to  the  spot.  Napoleon,  on  reaching  the 
heights,  beheld  an  immense  extent  of  dark  columns, 
glittering  with  arms,  approaching  rapidly  to  the  city 
It  was  Barclay  and  Bagration,  with  the  whole  Russian 
army,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong,  ad- 
vancing to  throw  themselves  into  Smolensk.  The  em 
peror  clapped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "At  last  1 
have  them  !"  The  army  was  immediately  drawn  up 
for  battle ;  but  another  disappointment  was  to  bo  ex- 
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jerienced.  During  the  night,  Barclay  sent  Bagration 
rvith  the  bulk  of  the  army  to  EInia ;  and  at  daybreak 
)n  the  17th  when  Napoleon  awoke  with  the  hope  of  a 
jreat  battle,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  Russians, 
JUt  a  strong  rear-guard,  under  Barclay,  retiring  from 
[he  city.  A  general  assault  was  then  ordered,  but  the 
[light  closed  without  its  success :  but  scarcely  was  it 
dark  before  thick  black  columns  of  smoke,  succeeded 
by  bursts  of  fire,  were  seen  issuing  from  several  distinct 
points,  and  soon  one  vast  blaze,  whirling  and  rising 
Dver  Smolensk,  covered  the  whole  city  and  consumed 
it  with  a  dismal  roaring.  Napoleon,  seated  before  his 
tent,  contemplated,  in  silence,  this  awful  light,  the  cause 
jf  which  was  as  inexplicable  as  its  effect  was  ominous. 
On  the  following  morning  the  French  entered  the 
city,  which  was  found  to  be  deserted  and  silent.  A 
gloomy  terror  now  occupied  the  hearts  of  all  the  gen- 
erals. Napoleon's  mind  grew  more  resolute  in  its  de- 
termination to  reach  Moscow,  but  his  followers  contem- 
plated it  with  dismay.  Even  Murat,  at  first  so  eager 
for  the  enterprise,  changeable  in  his  temper  as  he  was 
impetuous  in  his  feelings,  earnestly  deprecated  so  haz- 
ardous and  laborious  an  undertaking.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, thought  it  necessary  to  dissemble.  He  spoke  of 
Smolensk  as  an  excellent  place  for  cantonments  ;  and 
when  he  sent  the  army  on  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Russians,  he  stated  that  his  object  was  only  to  follow 
them  a  few  marches.  He  took  care,  however,  to  in- 
trust the  vanguard  to  Murat  and  Ney,  the  rashest  and 
most  excitable  of  his  marshals,  and  piaced  the  cool  and 
prudent  Davoust  under  the  command  of  the  former. 
Meanwhile,  Barclay  retired  along  the  road  to  St.  Peters- 
burg for  some  distance,  and  then  by  crossways  regained 
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the  Moscow  road  at  Valoutina.  Here,  on  the  19th,  a 
furious  engagement  ensued,  in  which,  though  the  brave 
vy  of  the  French  was  conspicuous,  the  Russians  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  themselves  till  the  retreat  along 
the  Moscow  road  was  made  good.  The  army  advanced 
to  Dorogobouge,  and  thence  on  the  26th  of  August  it 
set  out  again  :  Napoleon,  Ney,  and  Davoust,  in  the  cen 
tre,  with  Murat  in  advance,  proceeded  along  the  high 
road  to  Moscow  ;  Poniatowski  marched  on  the  right 
and  the  army  of  Italy  on  the  left.  On  the  27th,  Murat 
drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Osma,  and  pursued  them 
with  great  daring  through  the  narrow  defile  between 
the  banks.  At  a  critical  moment,  a  battery  in  Davoust's 
corps  refused  to  fire ;  and  a  violent  quarrel  between 
these  marshals  occurred  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
who,  though  he  respected  the  character  of  Davoust, 
sustained,  at  present,  the  dashing  system  upon  which 
Murat  was  acting.  The  advance  continued  through 
Wiazma,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  Gjatz  was 
occupied.  At  last,  the  Russian  army,  joined  by  Mila- 
radowitch  and  sixteen  thousand  recruits,  had  stopped 
upon  the  plains  of  Borodino,  and  were  covering  it  with 
entrenchments.  The  spirit  of  the  country  would  no 
longer  submit  to  Barclay's  system  of  perpetual  retreat, 
but  called  for  a  trial  of  strength  upon  the  field ;  and 
KutusofF,  a  veteran  of  the  Suwarrow  school,  was  placed 
m  command.  Napoleon  announced  a  battle  to  his  sol- 
diers, and  allowed  them  two  days'  rest.  On  the  4th  of 
September,  the  army  in  three  divisions,  with  Murat  a 
few  leagues  in  advance,  set  out  from  Gjatz.  Ever  since 
KutusofF  had  arrived,  clouds  of  Cossacks  had  been  hov- 
ering about  the  heads  of  the  columns,  and  Murat,  irri- 
tated at  the  necessity  of  constantly  deploying  his  cavalry 
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tgainst  such  enemies,  on  this  day,  with  an  impulse  wor- 
thy of  the  days  of  chivalry,  dashed  forward  suddenly 
and  alone  toward  their  line,  and  brandishing  his  sword 
ivith  a  threatening  air,  commanded  them  to  retire  :  the 
grandeur  of  his  appearance,  the  regal  splendor  of  his 
dress,  and  the  daring  of  the  action,  so  astonished  and 
impressed  these  barbarians,  that  they  fell  back  in  amaze- 
ment. Between  Gjatz  and  Borodino,  the  Russian  ad- 
vanced-guard, in  a  strong  position,  was  assailed  at  once 
by  Murat  in  front,  Eugene  on  the  left,  and  Poniatowski 
Dn  the  right,  and  speedily  fell  back,  and  disclosed  the 
Russian  army  in  position  about  Borodino,  with  a  strong 
redoubt  in  a  detached  situation  in  front.  Campan's  di- 
vision instantly  charged  and  carried  the  redoubt  with 
the  bayonet,  but  it  was  retaken  by  reinforcements  sent 
by  Bagration  :  three  times  was  it  recovered  and  as  often 
was  it  lost,  but  at  last  it  remained  in  possession  of  the 
French  ;  but  with  such  loss  to  the  regiment  in  advance, 
that  when  the  emperor  reviewed  it  the  next  day,  he  in- 
quired where  was  its  third  battalion  :  "  In  the  redoubt." 
replied  the  colonel. 

During  the  6th,  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle :  the  emperor  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
guard,  and  passed  the  night  restless,  agitated,  and  ill.. 
His  health  had  been  visibly  enfeebled,  and  his  consti- 
tution was  observed  to  have  lost  its  elasticity  and  vigor, 
ever  since  the  campaign  began.  Now  a  burning  fever, 
accompanied  by  an  attack  from  a  painful  malady  to 
which  he  was  subject,*  rendered  the  night  preceding 
this  important  battle,  as  wretched  to  his  physical  sensa- 
tions as  the  reflections  upon  his  situation  made  it  t(»  his 
mind.     Lying  sle  jpless  in  his  tent,  he  was  constantly 
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calling  to  know  the  hour,  inquiring  if  any  noise  was 
heard,  and  sending  persons  to  ascertain  if  the  enemy 
was  still  before  him.  Then  becoming  uneasy  about 
the  state  of  his  army,  he  sent  for  Bessieres,  to  know  if 
his  chosen  reserve  were  in  possession  of  everything 
they  wanted.  Satisfied  by  the  answer,  he  retired  and 
fell  into  a  doze.  Awaking  soon,  he  called  again.  His 
aide-de-camp  found  him  now  supporting  his  head  with 
both  hands,  and  seeming,  from  what  was  overheard^ 
to  be  meditating  on  the  emptiness  of  military  glory : 
"  What  is  war?"  he  muttered  :  "  a  trade  of  barbarians, 
the  whole  art  of  which  consists  in  being  strongest  on  a 
given  point."  He  then  complained  of  the  fickleness 
of  fortune,  which  he  said  he  began  to  experience.  Fi- 
nally, being  assured  that  the  Russians  were  still  before 
him,  he  tried  to  rest ;  but  a  fever,  a  dry  cough,  and  a 
consuming  thirst,  distressed  him.  At  five  o'clock,  an 
officer  arrived  from  Ney,  requesting  orders  to  begin  the 
attack.  He  rose  with  his  wonted  spirit,  called  his  offi 
cers,  and  went  out  exclaiming,  "  We  have  them  at  last ! 
Forward  !  Let  us  advance  to  open  the  gates  of  Mos- 
cow." He  rode  to  the  captured  redoubt,  and  when  the 
sun  rose,  he  pointed  to  it  and  said,  "  Behold  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz  !"  But  it  was  opposite  to  the  French  army, 
dazzling  their  eyes  and  revealing  their  movements  to 
the  enemy.  The  Russian  positions  extended  in  a  semi- 
circular line  two  leagues  in  length,  with  their  right  on 
the  Kologha  and  the  Moskwa,  and  their  left  on  the  old 
Moscow  road  :  their  centre,  which  Barclay  commanded, 
rested  on  the  road  from  Smolensk  to  Moscow,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  village  of  Semenowski  to  Gorcka,  ovei- 
looking  Borodino,  and  supported  by  one  principal  re- 
doubt and  several  smaller  ones. 
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Napoleon  had  ordered  PonIatowski,.on  the  right,  to 
negin  the  attack;  but  before  his  firing  was  heard,  Eu 
gene,  on  the  left,  had  carried  the  town  and  bridge  of 
Borodino,  and  his  men  having  carelessly  advanced  too 
far,  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  driven  back.  Napo* 
(eon  ordered  a  general  attack.  Davoust,  with  two  di- 
visions and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  in  front,  advanced 
briskly  against  the  principal  redoubt :  their  infantry  re- 
served their  fire  until  they  were  near  enough  to  make 
it  destructive,  and  as  the  discharges  of  the  Russian  mus- 
ketry were  incessant,  the  French  loss,  especially  among 
the  officers,  was  frightful.  Davoust  himself  was  wound- 
ed. An  aide-de-camp  was  sent  to  the  emperor,  saying* 
the  guard  was  required  :  "  No  !"  replied  Napoleon , 
"  I  shall  take  good  care  of  that ;  I  will  not  see  it  de- 
stroyed :  I  shall  gain  the  battle  without  it.*'  Ney  then 
advanced  with  his  three  divisions  with  irresistible  fury : 
the  redoubts  were  carried,  and  the  enemy's  left  and 
centre  driven  back.  Murat  was  then  ordered  forward 
to  complete  the  victory  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Rus- 
sian second  line  had  raUied,  and  aided  by  strong  rein- 
forcements, advanced  and  drove  back  the  assailants ; 
while  the  Westphalians,  under  Poniatowski,  coming 
upon  the  field  on  the  extreme  right,  mistook  Murat's 
cavalry,  who  were  now  retreating,  for  enemies,  and  fired 
upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  Russian  horse,  fol- 
lowing up  the  advantage,  swept  forward,  surrounded 
Murat,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  rally  his  troops,  had  for- 
gotten himself,  and  were  stretching  out  their  hands  to 
take  hold  of  him,  when  he  threw  himself  into  a  redoubt 
and  escaped.  There  he  seized  a  weapon,  and  fighting 
with  one  hand,  whh  the  other  he  raised  and  waved  his 
ivell-known  snow-white  plume,  and  calling  to  his  men 
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who  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  panic,  gradually 
restored  confidence  and  courage  around  him,  while  Ney 
re-formed  his  divisions,  checked  the  enemy's  cuirassiers, 
and  Murat  was  rescued,  and  the  heights  on  which  the 
redoubt  stood  were  reconquered.      Incensed  by  the 
shock  which  he  had  experienced,  Murat  then  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  rushed 
upon  the  enemy,  and  after  obstinate  and  renewed  char- 
ges, broke  their  line,  drove  them  back  upon  their  cen- 
tre, and  within  an  hour  had  totally  defeated  their  left 
wing.    Meanwhile,  the  great  redoubt,  after  repeated  as- 
saults, was  carried  by  Caulaincourt,  who  perished  in 
the  enterprise,  and  the  Russian  army,  driven  frorri  their 
positions,  began   to  retire.     Napoleon  was  frequently 
urged  to  allow  the  guard  to  advance  and  render  the 
victory  decisive,  but  he  constantly  refused.     In  truth, 
he  was  suffering  all  day  under  illness  and  depression, 
which  seemed  to  deprive  him  of  all  energy  and  all  in- 
terest in  the  combat :  but  his  refusal  to  allow  the  guard 
to  be  engaged  was  the  effect  of  a  selfish  love  of  power, 
which  began  already  to  contemplate  the  loss  of  the  ar- 
my, with  a  determination  to  maintain  his  own  political 
and  personal  safety.     In  this  great  battle,  the  force  on 
both  sides  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  combatants,  and  six  hundred  pieces  of  can- 
non :  the  Russian  loss  was  fifteen  thousand  killed,  among 
whom  were  Prince  Bragation  and  two  generals,  thirty 
thousand  wounded,  including  thirty  generals,  besides 
thirteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  the  French  loss  wag 
twelve  thousand  killed,  including  Caulaincourt,  Mon- 
brun,  and  other  generals,  thirty-six  thousand  wounded 
among  whom  were  thirty  generals,  together  with  ten 
pieces  of  cannon. 
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The  Russian  army  fell  back  to  Mojaisk,  and  finally 
abandoned  the  protection  of  Moscow".  Mu rati  in  com- 
mand of  the  advanced-guard,  dashed  on  with  his  accus- 
tomed recklessness  :  near  Krymskoie,  on  the  11th  of 
September,  overtaking  tlie  enemy's  rear  strongly  post- 
ed, he  attacked  them  with  such  rashness  that  two  thou- 
sand of  the  young  guard  were  killed,  and  Mortier,  in  a 
rage,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  who  remained  ill  at  Mo- 
jaisk, that  he  would  no  longer  obey  Murat's  orders. 
Davoust  soon  after  obtained  access  to  the  emperor's 
person,  and  offered,  in  spite  of  his  wound,  to  take  com- 
mand orthe  vanguard,  and  promised  that  he  would  reach 
the  enemy  and  compel  him  to  fight,  without  squander 
ing  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  as  Murat  did ;  but  Napo- 
leon answered  him  only  by  extolling  the  daring  and 
indefatigable  energy  of  his  brother.  •  On  the  14th  of 
September,  Napoleon,  being  somewhat  recovered  in 
health,  joined  the  advanced-guard.  ^  He  mounted  his 
horse  a  few  leagues  from  Moscow,  having  previously 
driven  in  his  carriage.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  day, 
the  army  arrived  upon  the  eminence  called  the  "  Hill 
of  Salvation,"  from  which  the  holy  city  becomes  visi- 
ble. Glittering  with  a  thodsand  varied  colors,  as  the 
sunrays  flashed  from  its  gilded  cupolas,  it  burst  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  French  soldiers'  like  the  fabled  city  of 
an  Eastern  tale.  They  rushed  forward  in  disorder  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  exclaiming,  "  Moscow !  Moscow !" 
Napoleon  hastened  forward,  and  an  exclamation  of  joy 
burst  from  his  lips  :  *'  There,  at  last,"  he  said,  "is  that 
famous  city  ;"  and  then  added,  "  it  is  high  time."  Na- 
poleon now  entertained  strong  hopes  that  a  deputation 
from  the  boyers,  or  from  the  citiz<5ns,  making  submis- 
sion, would  appear ;  but  the  city  remained  silent  and 
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inanimate.  An  officer  from  Milaradowitch,  however, 
came  to  declare  that  the  city  would  be  fired,  unless  tho 
rear  of  the  army  was  allowed  time  tc  evacuate  it;  and 
an  informal  armistice  for  the  day  took  place.  The 
skirts  of  the  two  armies  were  intermingled  for  a  short 
time  ;  and  Murat  was  recognised  by  the  Cossacks,  who 
thronged  familiarly  about  him,  and  by  their  gestures 
and  exclamations  demonstrated  their  admiration  of  his 
character.  One  of  them  called  him  his  hetman.  He 
took  the  watches  of  his  officers,  and  distributed  them 
among:  these  children  of  the  desert.  Meanwhile,  the 
dreadful  whisper  began  to  be  circulated,  "  Moscow  is 
deserted  :"  Napoleon  refused  to  give  credit  to  it,  and 
advanced  to  the  Dorogomilow  gate.  Murat  urged  him 
for  permission  to  enter :  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  enter, 
then,  since  they  wish  it.  Perhaps  these  people  do  not 
know  how  even  to  surrender."  Murat,  with  his  long, 
close  column  of  cavalry,  defiled  through  the  gate  and 
advanced  along  the  principal  street.  Silence  and  soli- 
tude rested  over  everything.  Shuddering  at  a  desertion 
so  ominous,  these  soldiers  passed  on  in  a  stillness  as 
profound  as  that  which  they  met.  The  whole  city  was 
traversed,  and  Murat,  issuing  through  the  opposite  gate, 
from  which  the  Russian  rear-guard  had  departed,  dashed 
forward  along  the  road  to  Wlademer  and  Asia. 
'  Such  was  the  termination  of  this  extraordinary 
march.  The  wonderful  incidents  of  the  stay  at  Mos- 
cow, and  the  horrors  of  its  retreat  belong  to  other  parts 
of  the  present  work. 

The  pride  of  Murat,  as  connected  with  the  army  of 
Russia,  ceased  with  the  arrivalat  Moscow,  and,  in  the 
close  of  the  retreat,  his  honor  sank  with  his  spirits. 
About  the  5th  o^  October,   an  informal   and    partial 
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irmistice   was    established,    determinable    upon   three 
bours*  notice,  and  during  its  continuance  Murat  was 
constantly  made  the   dupe   of  the   enemy's   flatteries. 
Showing  himself  at  their  advanced  posts,  they  cajolecj 
:iim  by  the  notice  which  they  took  of  his  fine  person, 
md  the  respect  which  they  afFectpd  to  pay  to  his  bi-avery 
md  rank.     Their  vedettes  obeyed  his  orders  ;  and  if 
be  took  a  fancy  to  any  part  of  the  grpund  which  they 
Dccupied,  they  cheerfully  gave  it  up  t(»  Jiim.      The 
Cossack  chiefs  pretended  to  manifest  an  enthusiasm 
for  him,  and  Murat,  for  a  moment,  imagined  that  they 
tvould  not  again  fight  against  him.     It  was  believed,  in- 
deed, that  he  indulged  irji  yet  wilder  visions;  for.  Na- 
poleon, while  reading  his  letters,  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
^*  Murat,  king  of  the  Cossacks !     What  folly !"     At 
length,  after  some  days,  the  illusion  was  dispelled.     A 
Cossack  fired  at  Murat, one  rnorning  when  he  came,  as 
usual,  to  show  himself  at  the  advanced  posts  ;  and,  the 
former,  exasperated,  declared  the  armistice  at  an  end. 
The  battle  of  Winkow^o  followed,  on  the  8th  of  October. 
Murat,  dexterously  led  onward  by  KutusofF,  was  there, 
attacked  by  superior  numbers;  his  firsts  line  was  sur^ 
prised  and  overthrowji,  his  left  outflanked,  and  his  re 
treat  with  difficulty  effected,  with  the  loss  of,  three  or. 
four  thousand  men,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty: 
ammunition-wagons,  taken,  two  generals    killed,  and, 
himself  wounded.     The  advanced  guard  had  ceased  to, 
exist.      The   cavalry   that   survived,    emaciated   with, 
hunger,  were  scarcely  enough  to  make  a  single  charge. 
When  Napoleon  quitted  the  army,  at  Malodeczno, 
on  the  5th  of  December,  1812,  he  left  Murat  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  ;  but  his  utter  incapacity  to  the  dut} 
of  regulating  the  retreat  soon    devolved  the  toil,  in 
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voluntarily,  upon  Ney.  "  In  the  chasm  which  the  de- 
parture of  Napoleon  made,"  says  Segur,  "Murat  was 
scarcely  perceptible."  At  Wilna,  as  soon  as  the  well- 
known,  but  the  no  less  appalling,  cry,  "  Here  are  the 
Cossacks!"  was  heard,  Murat,  who  might  have  de- 
fended the  place  four-and-twenty  hours  longer,  and 
saved  many  livesj  was  among  the  first  to  fly.  He  waa 
seen  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  fleeing 
alone  and  on  foot  from  the  city.  But  darker  traits 
were  soon  to  develop  themselves :  not  only  did  his 
want  of  fortitude  disgrace  his  character  as  a  soldier,  but 
a  selfish  solicitude  for  his  crown,  led  him  to  conspire 
in  the  basest  manner  against  hife  benefacter  and  his 
brother.  At  Gumbinnen,  where  the  remains  of  the 
Russian  army  rallied,  previously  to  the  detailing  of  the 
diflferent  corps  to  the  fortresses  along  the  Vistula,  Mu- 
rat assembled  the  various  commanders,  whose  control 
Napoieon  had  confided  to  his  hands.  To  them  he 
declared  "  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  serve  such 
a  madman  ;  that  there  \vks  ho  safety  in  supporting  his 
cause;  that  no  monarch  in  Europe  could  now  place 
any  reliance  on  his  word,  of  in  treaties  concluded  with 
him :  he,  himself.  Was  in  despair  for  having  rejected 
the  propositions  of  the  English;  had  it  not  been  for 
that,  he  would  still  be  a  great  monarch,  such  as  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  and  king  of  Prussia."  Davoust 
cut  him  abruptly  short.  "The  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  emperor  of  Austria,"  said  he,  "  are  monarchs  by 
the  grace  of  God,  of  time,  and  the  custom  of  nations. 
But,  as  for  you,  you  are  only  a  king  by  the  grace  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  the  blood'  of  Frenchmen  ;  you  can 
not  remain  so  but  through  Napoleon,  and  by  continu- 
ing united  to  France.     You  are  misled  by  the  blackest 
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hifti'atitude."  The  other  marshals  remained  silent , 
and,  Murat,  mortified  by  the  exposure  he  had  m?^de  pf 
himself,  was  put  entirely  out  of  countenance.  It  was 
not  very  long,  however,  before  the  king  of  Naples  con- 
summated his  disgrace,  by  an  open  abandonment  of  his 
post,  and  palpable  treachery  to  his  indulgent  master. 
And,  from  this  time,  Murat's  character,  yielding  every 
sentiment  of  honor  to  the  sordid  desire  of  maiutaining 
his  throne,  loses  every  semblance  of  respectability  and 
honor.  Arriving  at  Posen,  in  east  Prussia,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1813,  he  suddenly  resigned  his  duty  into 
the  hands  of  Eugene,  and  set  out  for  his  dominions  in 
Italy.  "The  king,  your  husband," ,  wrote  Napoleon 
to  Caroline,  on  the  24th,  "  abandoned  the  army  on  the 
16th.  He  is  a  very  brave  man  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
but  he  is  feebler  than  a  woman  or  a  monk,  when  not 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  He  is  destitute  of  moral 
courage."  "I  suppose,"  he  wrote  soon  after,  to  Ma- 
rat, i*that  you  are  one  of  thos€  ^^hp  think  that  the  lion 
is  dead.  You  will  find  that  you  are  mistaken.  You 
have  done  me  all  the  mischief,  thf^t  you  could,  since  my 
departure  from  Wilna.  Your  elevation  to  the  throne 
has  turned  your  head."  The  allies,  at  this  time,  eager 
to  detach  the  emperot's  allies  from  his  side,  were  ma- 
king advantageous  offers  to  the  king  of  Naples  ;  but  the 
latter,  not  yet  satisfied  that  Napoleon's  cause  was  hope- 
less, was  not  ready  openly  to  abandon  him.  At  length, 
when  the  emperor  appeared  in  Saxony,  at  the  head  of 
a  splendid  host,  had  won  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and 
Bautzen,  and  had  entered  Dresden  and  revived  the  pres- 
tige of  his  fortune,  Murat  hastened  to  join  him,  at  Gorletz, 
3n  the  17th  of  August,  1813,  with  the  offer  of  his  ser- 
vices. Napoleon  received  him  indulgently,  and  gave 
Vol.  II.  — ir* 
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him  again  the  commarid  of  the  cavalry  :  and,  certainly, 
his  valor  and  conduct  at  the  battles  of  Dresden  and 
Leipsig,  illustrated  the  highest  order  of  devotion,  bra- 
Very,  and  ability.  '  But,  when  the  inspiration  of  battle 
was  over,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  support  of  his 
honor,  as  well  as  his  distinction,  and  he  became  the 
slave  of  the  political  anxieties  which  beset  him,  a  miser- 
able scene  of  vacillation  and  intrigue  followed.  He 
took  leave  of  Napoleon,  for  the  last  time,  at  Erfurth,  on 
the  23d  of  October ;  and,  soon  after,  opened  confiden- 
tial and  inconsistent  negotiations  with  Napoleon  and  with 
Metternich;  and,  finally,  on  the  11th  of  January,  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  alliancCj  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  Austria,  with  the  sanction  of  the  allies,  by  which 
she  guai^antied  his  Italian  dominions,  and  he  engaged 
to  join  their  army,  on  the  Po,  with  thirty  thousand  men. 
In  thus  becoming  an  open  enemy  of  France,  it  is  just 
to  state,  that  hie  declared  he  was  induced  to  take  the 
step,  in  consei:5uence  6f  Na^poleon's  having  expressed  a 
resolution  to  dethrone  him,-  and  incorporate  Naples 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  But  there  was  no  excuse 
for  what  followed.  Having  invaded  and  occupied 
Bologna,  AncOna,  and  Rome,  h©  issued,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1816,  a  proclamation  in  these  terms: 
"Soldiers  !  as  long  as  I  could  believe  that  the  emperol' 
Napoleon  fought  for  the  peace  aiid  happiness  of  France, 
I  stood  by  his  side ;  but  that  illusion  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. He  breathes  nothing  but  war.  I  should  be  false 
to  the  interests' of'  my  native  country,  and  my  present 
kingdom,  and  to  yOOrs,  if  I  did  not  separate  my  armies 
from  his,  and  join  those  great  allies  who  respect  the 
independence  of  nations,  and  the  dignity  of  thrones. 
Soldiers!  there   are  but  two  banners  in  Europe:  on 
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e  are  inscribed  *  religion,  morality,  justice,  lawi. 
ace,  and  happiness;'  on  the  other,  ' persecution,  ar- 
ce,  violence,  tyranny,  war,  and  sorrow,  to  all  peo- 
3.' "  To  this  movement  of  Murat,  Napoleon 
ributed,  in  a  great  degree,  his  own  ruin  :  and  fre- 
ently  spoke  of  him  as  paving  the  events  of 
14,  and  being  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
nishment  to  St.  Helena.  He  neutralized  Eugene,  on 
J  Po,  and  fought  against  him,  whereas,  by  uniting 
je^er,  they  might  haye  descended  into  Germany,, 
len  upon  the  rear  of  the  allies,!  and  cut  off  their  re- 
at.  Of  his  proclamation,  Napoleon  spoke  with  the 
epest  indignation.  "  It  is  difficult,"  said  he,  "  to 
nceive  anything  disgraced^  by  a  greater  degree  of 
pitude  :  he  says,, in  that  document,  that  the  moment 
come  tQ  choose  between  two  banners,  that  of  crime, 
i  that  of  virtue.  It  is  my  banner  which  he  calls  the 
nner  of  crime !  and,,  it  is  Murat,  my  creature,  the 
sband  of  my  sister,  the  man  who  owed  everything  to 
J,  who  exists  by  me,  and  is  known, through  me  alone :  * 
is  Murat  who  writes  this  !  It  is  impossible  to  desert 
;  cause  of  misfortune  with  more  unfeeling  brutality, 
d  to  run  with  more  unblushing  baseness  to  hail  a 
w  destiny." 

But  the  weakness  of  this  prince,  was  destined  to 
nish  itself:  and,  a  second  treachery,  caused,  as  be- 
e,  by  selfishness  and  moral  covi^ardice,  brought  his 
sedy  ruin.  His  head' was  turned  on  hearing  of  Na- 
lepn's  arrival  in  France.  .;  Accustomed  to  the  em- 
ror's  great  reverses  of  fortune,  he  thought  he  saw. 
n  already  master  of  all  E:urope :  and  determined,  in 
J  confusion  likely  to  ensue,  to  consult  his  own  safety* 
establishing  the  independence  of  Italy.     He  began 
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hostilities  at  once ;  crossed  the  Po,  on  the  3 1st  of 
March,  1815,  and  published  a  proclamation  from  Ri- 
mini, calling  upon  the  Italians  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence. He,  at  first,  gained  considerable  success,  and 
the  Austrians  were  driven  to  the  Po ;  but  soon  con- 
centrating their  forces,  Murat  was  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Naples.  During  the  retreat,  he 
exhibited  all  the  daring  and  reckless  valor,  for  which 
he  had  once  been  distinguished  ;  he  charged  the  Aus- 
trians, repeatedly,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  arid  seemed 
to  seek  for  death.  He  entered  Naples,  secretly,  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  of  May,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  his  palace,  where  he  appeared  before  the  queen,  p^le 
and  emaciated,  in  the  dress  of  a  lancer.  Tenderly  em- 
bracing her,  he  said,  "  All  is  lost,  madam,  but  my  life; 
and  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  lose."  He  took  fare- 
well of  his  childreti,  had  his  hair  cut  short,  and  dressing 
himself  in  a  plain  gray  suit,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  the 
seashore^  accompanied  only  by  his  nephew,  a  tioloiiel 
in  the  lancers.  Embarking  in  a  little  boat,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  neighboring  island  of  Ischia,  where  he 
remained  three  or  four  days,  unknown,  and  then,  per- 
ceiving a  small  vessel  approaching  the  coast  to  the 
east,  he  got  into  a  fishing-boat  and  rowed  out  to  it.  It 
belonged  to  the  king?s  grand-equery,  who,  together 
with  the  king's  aide-de-canbp,  was  on  board  of  it,  and 
in  search  of  the  king.  They  landed  at  Cannes,  on  the 
27th  or  28th  of  M&y ;  and,  Murat  wrote  to  Fouche, 
desiring  him  to  apprize  the  emperor  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  to  Paris.  Napoleon,  by  way  of 
answer,  demanded,  "What  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  France  and  Naples,  since  1814;" 
and  sent  him  word  that  he  must  remain  where  he  was. 
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*  I  should  have  taken  him  with  me,  to  Waterloo,"  said 
Napoleon,  speaking  of  this,  afterward,  at  St.  Helena ; 
**  but  such  was  the  patriotic  and  moral  feeling  of  the 
French  army  (who  looked  upon  his  declaration  of 
war,  in  1814,  as  the  cause  of  their  subsequent  disasters), 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  troops  could  surmount 
the  horror  and  disgust  which  they  felt,  for  the  man  who 
had  betrayed  and  lost  France.  I  did  not  consider  my- 
self sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  him.  Yet  he  might 
have  enabled  us  to  gain  the  victory.  How  useful  he 
would  have  been  at  certain  periods  of  the  battle  !  He 
would  have  broken  three  or  four  English  squares  :  Mu- 
rat  was  admirable  in  such  a  service  as  this ;  he  was 
precisely  the  man  for  it." 

Murat,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  applied  to  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  for  the  prince  regent's  permission  to 
find  an  asylum  in  England,  which  was  declined.  He 
then  fixed  himself  at  Toulon,  and  prepared  a  vessel  to 
sail  to  Havre.  He  was  here  obliged  to  conceal  him 
self  from  the  vindictive  and  fanatical  royalists,  who 
eagerly  sought  his  life.  His  vessel  was  seized  by  hia 
enemies,  and  compelled  by  them  to  put  to  sea  without 
him,  carrying  away  his  attendants,  his  money,  and  his 
clothes,  and  leaving  him  without  even  a  change  of 
linen.  After  encountering  a  variety  of  perils,  he  em- 
barked, on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  August,  in  an 
open  boat,  with  three  other  persons,  for  Corsica,  whichj 
after  four  or  five  days'  exposure,  they  reached  in  safety. 
A  curious  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  incidents  of 
the  king's  wanderings,  was  published  by  his  aide-dfr» 
3amp,  M.  Macerone,  in  1817,  which  exhibits  a  scene 
[>f  romantic  perils,  exceeding  even  the  adventures  of 

Prince  Charles  Edward.     He  established  himself  al 
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Ajaccio,  and  organized  a  small  force  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  Naples,  and  attempting  to  recover  his  king^ 
dom.  Meanwhile,  M.  Macerone  arrived  with  per- 
mission, from  Metternich,  for  him  to  take  up  his  ahode 
in  Austria,  and  with  a  passport  for  him  to  Trieste: 
but  it  was  too  Jate ;  he  had  determined  to  risk  every- 
thing in  the  design  of  re-obtaining  his  throne.  About 
midnight,  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  September,  he  em- 
barked with  two  hundred  and  fifty  veterans,  of  tried 
courage  and  daring,  and  a  little  squadron  of  five  small 
vessels,  for  Salerno,  thirty  miles  from  Naples,  where  a 
number  of  old  Neapolitan  troops  were  assembling. 
On  the  following  night,  however,  a  violent  storm  sepa- 
rated the  vessels,  and,  on  its  subsiding,  the  king  found 
himself,  without  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  off  the  town  of 
Pizzo,  where  he  immediately  landed,  with  his  boat's 
company,  consisting  of  thirty-one  persons,  all  veteran 
officers,  among  whom  was  General  Franceschetti.  He 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers  by  some  of  the 
coast-guards,  and  passed  through  Pizza,  toward  Monteie- 
one.  When  they  were  about  half  way  to  the  latter  town, 
they  saw  a  strong  party  of  armed  men,  under  Colonel 
Trentacapelli,  approaching  from  Pizzo,  which  they 
supposed  that  the  colonel  had  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  them.  They  halted,  and  when  the  party 
came  up,  the  king  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  some  of 
his  followers  cried,  *'  Viva  il  R^  Gioachino !"  which 
was  answered  by  a  volley  of  muskets.  A  sharp  en- 
counter took  place,  in  which  several  of  Murat's  con> 
pany  were  killed,  after  fighting  desperately;  and,  Mu- 
rat,  finding  it  impossible  to  prevail,  determined  to  regain 
his  vessel.  But  the  captain  of  his  vessel,  hearing  the 
firing,   had  put   to   sea,    and    the    fishing-boat„   into 
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which  the  monarch  thresv  himself,  was,  unluckily, 
aground  and  could  not  be  got  off.  The  boat  was 
speedily  surrounded,  but  no  One  laid  hands  upon 
the  formidable  hero :  he  stood  up,  unarmed,  amidst 
his  enemies,  and  besought  them  to  let  him  go.  He, 
finally,  produced  his  Austrian  passport  for  Trieste: 
but,  all  being  in  vain,  he  at  length  yielded  himself  to 
his  pursuers.  Intelligence  was  at  once  sent,  by  tele- 
graph, to  Naples,  where  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  his  fathers ;  and  orders  to  as- 
semblie  a  court-martial,  for  the  trial  of  Murat,  were 
returned  by  the  same  rapid  conveyance.  A  summary 
trial  and  condemnation  took  place.  He  received  his 
sentence  with  a  smile  of  scorn ;  and  wrote  an  affec- 
tionate letter  of  farewell  to  his  wife  and  children,  which 
he  earnestly  begged  might  be  safely  delivered.  He 
then  asked  for  the  services  of  a  clergyman^'and  received 
the  eucharist,  declaring  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
die  in  the  profession  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  Refusing  to  sit  upon  the  stool  which 
was  offered  to  hini,  or  tb  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  he 
Btood  up  before  the  line  of  soldiers,  who  were  to  carry 
his  sentence  into  execution,  and,  pressing  to  his  heart  a 
picture  of  his  wife  and  children,  which  he  carried  about 
his  person,  received  with  a  smile  the  fatal  fire.  He 
died  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

When  this  intelligeiice  reached  Napoleon  at  St.  Hele- 
na, it  excited  but  little  sympathy  for  him  who  had  so 
grievously  injured  his  master.  **  Murat,"  said  the  em- 
peror, "  was  doomed  to  be  our  bane.  He  ruined  us  by 
forsaking  us,  and  he  ruined  us  by  too  warmly  espouse 
mg  our  cause."  At  the  time  of  his  attacking  the  Aus- 
trians,  Napoleon  supposed  himself  to  be  on  the  point  of 
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concluding  an  arrangement  of  neutrality  with  Austria , 
but  Murat's  conduct  gave  that  empire  ground  to  accuse 
Napoleon  of  ambitious  designs,  and  produced  an  unfa- 
vorable effect  on  the  negotiations.  Murat  was  a  man 
of  warm  affections,  and  undoubtedly  attached  in  feeling 
to  the  emperor ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  Character,  his 
rashness,  and  his  vanity,  were  the  ru-in  of  both  himself 
and  his  benefactor.  "  Murat's  unfortunate  end,"  said 
Napoleon,  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  "  corresponds 
with  his  conduct.  He  was  endowed  with  extraordinary 
courage  and  little  intelligence.  The  too  great  dispro- 
portion between  these  two  qualifications  explains  the 
man  entirely.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  our 
being  here.  But  the  fault  is  originally  mine.  There 
were  several  men  whom  I  had  made  too  great :  I  had 
raised  them  above  the  sphere  of  their  inteUigence." 

To  break  up  rand  disorder  the  solid  mfeisses  of  an  ene- 
my's line  of  battle,  or,  when  a  battle  was  gained,  to  turn 
a  defeat  into  a  rout,  and  win  the  splendid  trophies  of 
the  triumph,  Murat's  services  were  of  priceless  value. 
**At  the  head  of  a  body  of  horsemen,"  said  Napoleon, 
**  no  man  was  ever  more  resolute,  more  courageous,  or 
more  brilliant."  Those  who  might  have  been  disposed 
to  doubt  how  much  he  contributed  to  the  immense  re- 
sults of  Jena,  could  not  be  struck  with  the  effects  of 
his  absence  at  Wagram  and  Friedland.  Murat  could 
radke  the  fliost  of  a  corps  of  cavalry ;  but  there  all  his 
viii'f  and  all  his  ability  ceased.  In  combinations  of 
nn'itary  forms,  in  the  conception  of  complicated  move- 
msnts,  in  the  judgment  that  weighs  perplexed  elements 
of  reason,  and  deduces  a  sound  conclusion  from  het»* 
rogeneous  considerations,  his  power  was  nothing.  Na- 
poleoa  ever  mentioned  him  with  unbounded  applause 
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of  his  courage,  and  utter  contempt  for  his  judgment 
"  With  respect  to  physical  courage,"  said  he,  "  it  was 
impossible  for  Murat  and  Ney  not  to  be  brave ;  but  no 
men  ever  possessed  less  moral  courage,  the  former  in 
particular."  To  O'Meara  he  drew  a  portrait  of  this 
remarkable  man,  which  may  serve  in  place  of  any  infe- 
rior sketching:  "  Murat,"  he  said,  "  was  the  best  cavalry 
officer  in  the  world.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  two  such 
officers  in  the  world  as  Murat  for  the  cavalry,  and  Drouot 
for  the  artillery.  Murat  was  a  most  singular  character. 
Four-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  captain,  ] 
made  him  my  aide-de-camp,  and  subsequently  raised 
him  to  be  what  he  was.  He  loved,  I  may  rather  say, 
adored  me.  In  my  presence  he  was,  as  it  were,  struck 
with  awe,  and  ready  to  fall  at  my  feet.  I  acted  wrong 
in  having  separated  him  from  me,  as  without  me  he  was 
nothing.  With  me,  he  was  my  right  arm.  Order  Mu- 
rat to  attack  and  destroy  four  or  five  thousand  men  in 
such  a  direction,  it  was  done  in  a  moment;  but  leave 
him  to  himself,  he  was  an  imbecile,  without  judgment. 
I  can  not  conceive  how  so  brave  a  man  could  be'  so 
lache.  He  was  nowhere  brave  unless  before  the  ene- 
my. There  he  was,  probably,  the  bravest  man  in  the 
world.  His  boiling  courage  carried  him  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  covered  with  feathers  and  glittering  with 
gold.  How  he  escaped  is  a  miracle,  being  always  a 
distinguished  mark,  and  fired  at  by  everybody.  Even 
the  Cossacks  admired  him  on  account  of  his  extraordi- 
nary bravery.  Every  day  Murat  was  engaged  in  single 
combat  with  some  of  them,  and  never  returned  with- 
out his  sabre  dropping  with  the  blood  of  some  of  those 
whom  he  had  slain.  He  was  a  paladin,  in  fact  a  Don 
Quixote,  in  the  field  ;  but  take  him  into  the  cabinet,  he 
tvas  a  poltroon,  without  judgment  or  decision." 
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EDWARD   MORTIER, 

MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE,  MAY  19,  1804. 

DUKE   OF  TKEVISO. 

Edward  Adolphus  Casimir  Joseph  Mortier — 
Long  Mortier,  as  Napoleon  sometimes  familiarly  called 
him,  from  his  elevated  stature — son  of  Antony  Charles 
Joseph  Mortier,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  states- 
general,  was  born  at  Chateau-Cambresis,  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1768.  He  began  his  career  in  the  army 
of  the  north,  which  he  entered  as  a  sub-lieutenant,  and 
became  a  captain  in  1791,  and  a  major  and  adjutant- 
general  in  1793.  In  1795,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  with  the  rank  of  chief 
of  brigade,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  colonel ;  he  there 
served  during  1795  and  1796,  was  made  brigadier- 
general  and  general  of  division  in  1799,  and  was  em- 
ployed successively  in  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and 
of  Switzerland.  In  1800  and  1801,  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  seventeenth  military  division ;  and  in  the  war 
against  England,  he  invaded  Hanover,  at  the  head  of 
the  French  troops,  in  1803.  In  1804,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commanders  of  the  consular  guard, 
a  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  a  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  During  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz, 
in  1805,  he  commanded  the  infantry  of  the  guard  for 
a  time;   but  as  the  army   was  advancing   down  the 
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Danube,  Murat  and  Lannes  forming  the  advanced  guard 
on  the  right  bank,  four  divisions,  amounting  in  all  to 
twenty  thousand  men,  were  detached  to  the  left  bank 
under  the  command  of  Mortier,  to  harass  the  rear  and 
flank  of  the  retreating  Russians,  and  with  orders  to 
keep  up  with  Murat's  advanced  guard  on  the  right 
bank.  The  indiscreet  precipitancy  with  which  Murat 
rushed  onward  down  the  Danube,  very  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  Mortier;  for  on  the  11th  of  November,  while 
Mortier  with  Gazan's  division  had  passed  the  defile  of 
Diernstein,  and  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  attack  on 
Kutusoff's  rearguard,  DoctorofF  marched  back  through 
the  mountains,  and,  occupying  Diernstein,  cut  off 
Mortier  from  a  retreat.  With  the  utmost  discretion  and 
coolness,  Mortier  adopted  the  only  judicious  course, 
which  was,  to  fight  his  way  to  the  other  divisions  which 
were  coming  up.'  He  accordingly  returned  toward 
the  defile,  which  was  now  occupied  on  all  sides  by  the 
enemy,  who  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  de- 
voted band.  Advancing  in  close  column,  and  attacked 
both  in  front  and  rear,  Mortier  sustained  himself  with 
heroic  resolution.  Two  thirds  of  the  division  were 
killed,  three  eagles  were  taken,  and  Mortier,  apparently 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
was  advised  to  cross  the  river  in  a  boat  which  was 
fastened  to  the  shore.  "  No,"  was  his  noble  reply; 
•*  leave  that  resource  for  the  wounded  :  a  general  who 
has  the  happiness  to  command  such  troops  as  these, 
should  deem  himself  happy  in  sharing  their  perils- 
Let  us  close  up  and  make  a  last  effort."  The  fire  of 
Dupont's  division,  which  was  hastening  up  on  the 
other  side  of  Diernstein,  was  now  heard,  and  the  sol- 
diers felt  that  their  relief  was  at  hand.     Night  closed, 
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however,  and  the  strength  of  this  Spartan  group  was 
nearly  eithausted,  when  the  shouts  of  then*  comrades 
arriving  to  their  rehef  were  heard.  A  renewed  attack 
was  made  on  DoctorofF's  columns,  which  now,  assailed 
on  both  sides,  were  forced  to  retreat  through  the  iiills 
and  the  soldiers  of  Gazan's  division  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  their  comrades,  crying :  "  You  have 
saved  us  at  last."  Three  thousand  were  killed  in  this 
terrible  combat.  The  next  day,  Mortier  recrossed  the 
Danube,  and  the  left  bank  was  left  to  the  enemy. 

,  In  the  campaign  of  1806,  he  had  for  some  time 
the  superior  command  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  corps  of 
the  grand  army  of  Russia;  but  he  was  detached  from 
it  after  it  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  was  ordered  to 
occupy  Hanover,  the  Hesse  towns,  and  Hamburg. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  Hamburg  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  French  army  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  amid  the  utmost  order  and  tranquillity.  Mar- 
shal Mortier,  in  the  execution  of  the  specific  commands 
which  he  had  received  from  the  emperor,  was  obliged 
to  make  very  rigorous  exactions,,  but  he  moderated 
their  severity  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do. 
"  I  am  bound,"  says  Bourrienne,  who  was  then  resident 
at  Hamburg  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  "  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  marshal's  honorable  principles  and  dig- 
nity of  character."  By  the  famous  Berlin  decree  of 
November  21,  1806,  Mortier  was  obliged  to  order  all 
English  merchandise  in  the  Hanse  towns ;  but  he  en- 
forced the  decree  only  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  formal 
obedience.  He  was  engaged  during  the  winter  of 
1806-'07,  in  reducing  Colberg,  Stralsund,  and  other 
fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  Vistuin  ;  and  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  Augereau's  corps  at  the  battle  of  Eylau. 
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Mortier's  troops  were  brought  up  from  Pomnrania  and 
became  the  eighth  corps  of  the  army. 

In  1808,  Mortier  was  created  duke  of  Treviso,  and 
soon  after  was  sent  into  Spain.  He  commanded  the 
fifth  corps  during  the  Spanish  w^ar  until  1811.  He 
assisted  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  but  in  general  his 
operations  were  marked  with  little  vigor  or  ability.  In 
1811,  he  became  colonel-general  of  the  artillery,  the 
sappers,  and  the  marines  of  the  guard ;  and  in  1812 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  young  guard,  and  in  that 
capacity  took  part  in  the  Russian  invasion. 

When  Napoleon  entered  Moscow  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  September,  1812,  he  appointed  Mortier 
governor  of  the  city.  "  Above  everything,"  were  his 
directions,  "  no  pillage !  For  this  you  shall  answer 
to  me  with  your  life.  Preserve  Moscow  against  all, 
both  friends  and  foes."  The  gloomy  sileiice  whibh 
received  the  troops  soon  became  more  alarming,  by 
the  reports  which  arrived  of  fire  having  broken  out  in 
several  remote  quarters  of  the  city,  where  none  of  the 
army  had  yet  penetrated.  Napoleon  concealed  the 
alarm  which  this  intelligence  created,  and  issued  re- 
peated orders  to  have  the  flames  subdued  and  the 
utmost  care  employed  to  prevent  their  breaking  out. 
About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the 
exchange,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  was  on  fire.  Al 
daylight  the  emperor  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  threat- 
ened the  young  guard  and  Mortier.  The  latter  di- 
rected the  emperor's  attention  to  the  houses  covered 
with  iron  and  firmly  closed,  out  of  which,  nevertheless, 
the  smoke  was  issuing.  It  was  known  at  the  same 
time  that  the  French  patrols  had  seized  a  number  of 
Russians,  of  the  lowest  order  of  wretchedness,  who 
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were  said  to  have  been  released  from  prison  when  the 
city  was  abandoned,  and  who,  whether  employed  by 
the  government,  or  incited  by  their  passions  and  by  a 
hope  of  plunder^  were  openly  running  from  palace  to 
palace,  and  from  house  to  house,  setting  fire  to  every- 
thing that  came  in  their  way.  "  I  saw  several  of  those 
miscreants,"  says  Baron  Larrey,  *'  taken  in  the  act ; 
lighted  matches  and  combustibles  were  found  in  their 
possession."  Napoleon  contemplated  the  prospect  with 
a  shudder :  but  Mortier  performed  his  duty  with  unre- 
laxing  diligence.  By  day  he  was  able  to  subdue  the 
fire ;  and  the  incendiaries  kept  themselves  concealed. 
But  at  night  they  issued  forth  again ;  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  lurid  flame  bursting  forth  from  palaces  and 
stores  in  every  direction,  attested  the  presence  of  a 
mysterious  and  dreadful  enemy.  On  the  16th,  the 
flames,  driven  in  every  direction  by  the  violent  equi- 
noctial wind  which  was  raging,  had  devastated  the 
greater  part  of  the  populous  quarters  of  the  city  :  most 
of  the  officers  sought  refuge  in  the  halls  of  the  Krem- 
lin. "  The  chiefs  and  Mortier  himself,"  says  Segur, 
"  overcome  by  the  fire,  with  which  for  thirty-six  hours 
they  had  been  contending,  there  dropped  down  from 
fatigue  and  despair."  At  length  the  cry  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  "  The  Kremlin  is  on  fire  !'  Napo- 
leon, who  had  passed  two  days  of  anguish  and  dismay  ^ 
hastily  descended  into  the  street,  and  desired  to  be 
guarded  out  of  the  city,  to  the  imperial  palace  of 
Peirowski,  a  league  on  the  road  to  Petersburgh. 

"But  we  were  encircled,"  says  Segur,  "  by  a  sea  of 
fire,  which  blocked  up  all  the  gates  of  the  citadel,  and 
frustrated  the  first  attempts  that  were  made  to  depart 
After  some  search,  we  discovered  a  postern  gate  lead- 
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bg  between  the  rocks  to  the  Moskowa.  By  this  nar- 
row  oassage^  Napoleon,  with  his  officers  and  guard 
escaped  from  the  Kremlin.  But  the  city,  which  roared 
around  them  like  an  ocean  of  flame,  was  yet  to  be  trav- 
ersed. No  time  was  to  be  lost.  A  single  narrow, 
winding  street,  all  on  fire,  appeared  to  be  rather  the 
entrance  than  the  oudet  to  this  hell.  The  emperor 
rushed  instantly  forward  on  foot  into  this  narrow  pas- 
sage. He  proceeded  amid  the  crackling  of  flames,  tha 
crashing  of  floors,  the  fall  of  burning  timbers  and  of 
red-hot  iron  roofs,  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  tremendou«» 
conflagration.  The  flames,  roaring  from  the  tops  of 
the  buildings  between  which  the  party  proceeded,  were 
blown  together  by  the  wind,  and  formed  an  arch  over 
their  heads.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  fire,  and  in 
an  atmosphere  filled  with  fire,  they  rushed  along  in 
doubt  as  to  the  issue  which  the  road  might  aflbrd.  At 
this  instant  of  inexpressible  distress,  when  safety  con- 
sisted only  in  a  rapid  advance,  the  guide  stopped,  in 
uncertainty  and  agitation.  Fortunately,  some  pillagers 
of  the  first  corps  here  recognised  the  emperor  amid  the 
whirling  flames ;  they  ran  up  and  guided  him  toward 
the  smoking  ruins  of  a  quarter  which  had  been  reduced 
to  ashes  in  the  morning.  It  was  then  necessary  to 
pass  a  long  convoy  of  powder  which  was  defiling  amid 
the  fire:  but  this  peril  was  at  last  surmounted,  and, by 
nightfall  the  emperor  reached  Petrowski.  The  next 
morning,  which  was  the  17th  of  September,  the  em- 
peror looked  toward  the  city,  which  resembled  a  vast 
ipout  of  fire  rising  in  whirling  eddies  to  the  sky,  which 
it  colored :  he  observed  a  long  and  gloomy  silence, 
and  .then  exclaimed  :  ^This  forebodes  great  misfortunes 
bo  us.'  " 
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The  fire  continued  to  ra^e  with  unabated  terror  and 
Sublimity.  "It  would  be  difficult,"  sayS  the  Baron 
Larrey,  "  under  any  circumstances,  to  imagine  a  pic- 
ture more  horrible  than  that  with  which  our  eyes  were 
afflicted.  It  was  more  particularly  during  the  night 
between  the  18th  and  19th  of  September,  the  period 
when  the  fire  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  that  its  conse- 
quences presented  a  terrific  spectacle ;  the  weather 
was  fine  and  dry,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  from  north 
and  east.  During  that  night,  the  dreadful  image  of 
which  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  recollection,  the 
whole  of  the  city  was  on  fire.  Large  columns  of  flames, 
of  various  colors,  shot  up  from  every  quarter,  covering 
the  whole  horizon,  and  diffusing  a  glare  of  light  and  a 
heat  which  scorched  at  a  considerable  distance.  These 
masses  of  fire,  driven  on  by  a  violent  wind,  were  ac- 
companied in  their  rise  and  rapid  movement  by  a 
dreadful  whizzing,  and  by  thundering  explosions,  which 
were  produced  by  the  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  oil,  resin, 
and  brandy,  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
and  shops  had  been  filled.  The  varnished  iron  plates 
which  covered  the  buildings  were  torn  off  by  effect  of 
the  heat,  and  carried  to  a  great  distance ;  huge  beams 
and  rafters  of  fire,  seized  by  the  flames,  were  thrown 
an  immense  way  off,  carrying  the  combustion  to  re- 
mote and  isolated  dwellings.  Every  one  stood  mute 
with  terror  and  consternation.  I  remained  with  a  very 
small  number  of  my  comrades,  in  a  house  built  of 
stone,  which  stood  alone,  near  the  Kremlin :  thence  I 
was  enabled  to  observe  this  appalling  conflagration." 

A  few  days  after.  Napoleon  returned  to  Moscow,  in 
which  only  the  Kremlin  and  a  few  scattered  bouses 
were   left   standing.     On   the   19th   of  Octobei,  aftei 
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3^ery  hope  of  negotiations  with  the  Russian  govern- 
ment was  at  an  end,  Napoleon  left  Moscow,  and  began 
lis  retreat  by  the  way  of  Kaluga.     Mortier  was  left 
mth  a  rear-guard  of  eight  thousand  men  to  occupy  the 
^ity  and  cover  the  march  of  the  army  and  the  retreat 
jf  the  different  convoys.     Barrels  of  gunpowder  were 
placed  in  all  the  halls  of  the  palace  of  the  czars,  and 
3ne    hundred   and   eighty-three    thousand  pounds   of 
powder    under  the   vaults    upon  Vv^hich    they  rested; 
Mortier's  orders  were  to  defend  the  Kremlin,  and,  on 
retiring,  to  blow  it  up  and  burn  what  yet  remained  of 
the  city.     The  intrepid  marshal  resigned  himself  with 
out  hesitation.     He  was  looked   upon  as  fei  devoted 
nctim.     The  other  marshals  took  leave  of  him  with 
tears ;  and  Napoleon,,  as  he  left  him,  said  that  "he  re- 
lied on  his  good  fortune;  but  still,  in  war,  we  must 
sometimes   make  part  of  afire."     For  four  days  the 
heroic  marshal  remained  above  this  volcano,  which;  a 
single  Russian  shell;  would  have  exploded.     At  length, 
depositing  in  a  secret  and  safe  place  a  skilfully-prepared 
firework,  the  combustion  of  which  was  accurately  cal- 
culated, and  lighting  it  by  a  slow  fire,  Mortier  left  the 
city  with  rapidity.     While  he  was   moving  away,  a 
horde  of  squalid  Muscovites  and  Cossacks,  enticed  by 
the  hope  of  plunder,  came  into  the  city.     They  list- 
ened, but  all  was  quiet;  emboldened  by  the  solitude 
which  seemed  to  prevail,  they  penetrated  to  the  Krem- 
lin.    Eagerly  anticipating  the  spoil  that  awaited  thenli 
they  ascended  the  stairs,  and,were  spreading  themselves 
through  the  splendid  halls,  when  the  train  exploded  :  in 
an  instant  the  mighty  edifice  and  its  contents,  among 
which  were  thirty  thousand  stand  of  armsj  sent  into 
Tiyriads  of  fragments,  were  whirled  aloft  into  the  jut  ; 
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and  after  a  long  interval,  the  mangled  limbs  of  the 
wretched  plunderers,  mingled  with  shattered  weapons 
and  pieces  of  wall,  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  horrible  shower. 
The  earth  shook  beneath  the  feet  of  Mortier ;  the  em- 
peror, ten  leagues  off,  heard  the  tremendous  explo- 
sion:  the  last  vengeance  of  French  ambition  had  been 
taken  against  the  capital  which  had  been  its  fate.  '  On 
the  24th,  Mortier  reached  Vereia  and  joined  the  army, 
now  on  its  retreat  through  Smolensk. 

In  1813  and  1814,  Mortier  continued  faithfully  to 
serve  the  emperor.  In  the  latter  year,  wheii  the  allies 
were  advancing  to  Paris,  Mortier  with  difficulty  reached 
the  capital,  and,  together  with  Marmont,  defended  the 
city  until  an  armistice  and  a  surrender  were  deemed 
indispensable:  He  was  quickly  received  into  favor  by 
Louis  XVIIL,  who  made  him  governor  of  the  sixteenth 
military  division,  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis, 
and  a  peer  of  France.  After  the  return  of  Napoleon 
he  received,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1815;  the  command  of 
all  the  cavalry  of  the  guard.  Hei  gave  up  the  com- 
rhand  at  Beaumont  on  the  15th,  and  no  one  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  After  the  second  restoration,  he 
was  made,  in  1816,  governor  of  the  fifteenth  military 
division;  in  1820,  a  commander  of  the  order  of  St. 
Louis ;  and  in  1829,  governor  of  the  fourteenth  mili- 
tary division.  In  1830  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Russia;  and  in  1831  was  made  grand  chancellor  of 
the  legion  of  honor;  and  on  the  18th  of  November 
1834,  was  appointed  president  of  the  council  and  min- 
ster of  war,  which  offices  he  held  until  the  12th  of 
March,  1835.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  28th  of  July 
of  1  that  yearj  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  on« 
of  the  victims  of  Fieschi's  infernal  machine. 
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DUKE  OF  ELCHINGEN  :  PRINCE  OF  TH±   MOSKOWA.. 

Michael  Ney  was  born  at  Sarre-Louis,  on  the  10th 
'  January,  1769.  His  father,  Peter  Ney,  was  a  cooper 
r  trade,  but  in  the  earher  part  of  his  life  he  had  been 

soldier,  and,  during  the  seven  years'  war,  he  had 
stinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Rosbach.  The 
>unger  Ney  early  evinced  a  turbulent  disposition,  and 
s  love  of  danger  and  excitement  was  further  kindled 
'  the  narratives  which  his  father  was  constantly  giving 

the  stirring  scenes  in  which  he  had  once  figured, 
he  Revolution,  however,  had  not  yet  established  the 
inciple  of  "  la  carriere  ouverte  aux  ialens^''  and  the 
d  soldier  was  so  assured,  from  his  own  experience, 
at  low-born  merit  had  no  prospect  of  rising  in  the 
my,  that  he  determined,  in  spite  of  his  son's  strong 
clination  for  arms,  to  educate  him  to  a  civil  employ- 
E!nt.  He  received  his  first  instruction  at  a  school  of 
iigustine  monks,  and,  at  an  early  age,  began  the  study 

law  in  the  office  of  a  notary,  M.  Vallette..  Soon. 
'Wever,  disgusted  with  this  occupation,  he  exchanged 
for  a  clerkship  to  the  prbcureur  de  Roi ;  but  this 
Dving  not  less  unacceptable  than  the  other,  he  was 
iced,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  in  the  post  of  overseer  ol 
3  mines  of  Apenwerla,  where  he  continued  two  years. 
5vas  from  affection  to  his  parents,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
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to  their  wishes,  that  Ney  had  undertaken  these  distaste 
ful  employments  ;  and  as  he  became  more  independ 
ent,  with  advancing  years,  he  resolved  to  gratify  thft 
passion  of  his  heart,  and  enlist  in  the  army.  He  ac- 
cordingly resigned  his  post,  ai>d^  after  paying  a  visit  to 
Iiis  parents  at  Sarre-Loiiis,  proceeded  to  Metz,  where, 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1787,  being  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  entered  the  fourth  regiment  of  hussars.  He 
soon  became  distinguished  among  his  companions,  by 
his  insensibility  to  danger,  his  noble,  soldierly  appear- 
ance his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and  his 
daring  and  skill  in  the  management  of  unruly  horses. 
In  1791,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  brigadier; 
and  the  fencing-master  of  a  neighboring  regiment  hav-. 
ing  wounded  the  fencing-master  of  the  fourth  hussars, 
and  insulted  the  whole  regiment,  Ney  was  selected  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  his  corps.  Just  as  the i  parties 
were  in  attitude  to  commence  the  duel,  Ney  found  the, 
hand  of  his  colonel  upon  his  shoulder,  and  was  imme- 
diately ordered  in  arrest.  A  long  confinement  fol- 
lowed ;,but  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  Ney  sought  his 
antagonist,  fought  him  in  a  secret  place,  and  wounded 
him  in  the  wrist.  The  fencing-master,  thus  disabled, 
was  afterward  dismissed  from  his  post,  and  sank  into 
great  poverty  ;  when  his  successful  antagonist,  with 
that  kindness  of  heart  which  always  distinguished  him, 
sought  him  out,  and  settled  a  pension  upon  him. 

In  1792,  Ney  was  advanced,  successively,  to  th^ 
ranks  of  sub-lieutenant  and  lieutenant ;  and,  in  the  fol 
lowing  year,  became  captain  and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Lamarche,  with  whom  he  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Ilhine  and  Moselle,  until  the  death  of  that  exem- 
plary man,  at  the  storming  of  the  camp  at  Famars. 
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le  then  returned  to  his  regiment,  with  the  intention 
»f  not  quitting  it  again  ;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
n  June,  1794,  Kleber,  the  commander  of  the  left  wing 
f  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  being  desirous 
3  reconnoiti'e  a  position,  sent  for  an  escort;  and,  en- 
uring  into   conversation   widi   the   officer  who   com- 
manded it,  was  so  much  struck  by  his  remarks,  that, 
fter  returning  home,  he  sent  his  aide-de-camp  with  an 
rder  of  appointment  for  this  officer  to  his  staff.     It 
'^as  Ney ;  who,  however,  declined  the  offer.     Shortly 
fter,  at  an  engagement  near  Pellemberg,  Ney,  hearing 
le  firing,  changed  the  route  he  was  following,  and 
ame  upon  the  ground  at  a  critical  moment.     The 
len  under  his  command  were,  however,  too  much 
Ltigaed  by  a  long  march  to  follow  him.     He  put  him- 
ilf  at  the  head  of  a  few  dragoons,  rushed  upon  the 
.ustrians,  and  routed  them.     Kleber,  who  was  an  eye- 
itness  of  this  daring  charge,  spoke  of  it  thus,  in  his 
espatch  to  the  commissioner :  "  Captain  Ney,  acting  ad- 
itant-general,  performed  prodigies  of  valor.  At  the  head 
'thirty  dragoons,  and  a  few  chasseurs  acting  as  orderlies, 
3  charged  two  hundred  of  the  Blanckestein  hussars, 
id  threw  them  into  the  greatest  disorder."     In  conse- 
jence  of  this  report,  Gillet,  the  representative  in  attend- 
ice,  appointed  Ney,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1794,  lieu- 
nant-colonel  and  adjutant-general ;  the  duties  of  which 
tter  office  he  had  been  for  some  time  performing. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  same  month,  Ney,  at  the 
5ad   of  his    daring    troopers,   was    making   brilliant 
rays  through  the  country,  carrying  off  stores,  inter- 
ipting  convoys,  and  keeping  the  enemy  in  constant 
irm.    On  the  27th  of  August,  when  he  had  advanced 
ward  the  village  of  Werdt,  and  had  become  sepa 
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rated  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  a  trooper,  who  had 
deserted,  gave  the  enemy  information  of  the  position 
and  strength  of  Ney's  party,  and  a  large  company  of 
Prussian  dragoons  immediately  placed  themselves  in 
his  rear.  Becoming  apprized  of  his  peril,  Ney  set  out 
to  return  ;  but  his  scouts  soon  brought  him  word  that 
the  road  was  completely  beset,  that  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry flanked  it  right  and  left,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pass.  "  Impossible  !"  cried  Ney ;  "  Sound  the 
charge  !"  With  sword  in  hand,  Ney  rushed  forward 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  broke  the  ranks  drawn  up  to 
intercept  him,  and  cleared  the  passage  in  safety.  The 
plain,  however,  was  full  of  Austrian  troops  ;  and,  as 
he  approached  Eyndhoven,  another  considerable  body 
of  cavalry  debouched  in  front  of  them.  Regardless 
of  superior  numbers,  Ney  threw  himself  headlong  into 
their  ranks,  dispersed  them,  and  took  prisoner  their 
commander,  who  proved  to  be  the  Baron  Homspech. 
For  this  service,  Ney  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
chief  of  brigade.  During  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign, Ney  was  employed  under  Bernadotte,  who  led 
the  van  of  the  army,  in  the  boldest  and  most  daring 
enterprises  against  detachments  of  the  enemy,  which 
were  crowned  with  brilliant  success.  During  the  siege 
of  Maestricht,  Ney's  valor  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Roer,  won  him  especial  distinction.  Bernadotte,  in 
reporting  his  success  to  Kleber,  said:  "  Great  praise 
is  due  to  the  brave  Ney  :  he  seconded  me  with  the 
ability  which  you  know  he  possesses  ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  add,  in  strict  justice,  that  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  we  have  obtained."  The  same  commander  wrote 
a  day  or  two  afterward  to  Ney  himself:  "The  gen*, 
eral  who  commands  an  army  in  which  you  are  em* 
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cloyed  is  a  fortunate  man.  I  have  that  good  luck,  and 
[  fully  appreciate  it.  Continue  to  pursue  and  hussar 
he  enemy."  It  is  not  the  least  striking,  of  the  strange 
:hanges  in  position  which  the  incidents  of  the  time 
jrought  about,  that,  twenty  years  after,  this  same  Ber- 
iadotte,  as  king  of  Sweden,  should  gain  a  great  victory 
)ver  this  same  Ney,  as  the  marshal  of  an  empire  yet 
indreamed  of.  Ney's  vehemence  and  ardor  were  of 
signal  valu^.  in  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  which  finally 
capitulated  on  the  4th  of  November,  1794.  Gillet, 
;he  representative,  wrote  to  his  colleagues  :  "  Ney  is  a 
distinguished  officer,  and  is  necessary  to  our  large 
Dody  of  cavalry.  Men  of  his  stamp  are  not  common." 
In  January,  1795,  while  the  siege  of  Mayence  was 
proceeding,  Ney,  being  near  a  redoubt  which  the  en- 
3my  had  thrown  up  and  manned  hastily,  and  having 
under  him  some  troops  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
md  some  from  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  was 
lasirous  to  give  the  former  a  specimen  of  the  valor 
jvhich  he  wished  them  to  emulate.  He  therefore  as- 
sembled a  few  dragoons  an,d  voltiguers  for  the  attack 
Df  the  position.  *'  I  am  going,"  said  he,  "  to  show 
you  a  trick  after  the  manner  of  Sambre-and-Meuse." 
Sending  his  voltiguers  against  the  front  of  the  redoubt, 
tie  passed  round  to  the  rear  with  his  dragoons,  and 
ipproached  along  the  pass  which  the  redoubt  defended. 
Flis  men  hesitated  and  hung  back,  so  that  he  entered 
:he  redoubt  alone.  Single-handed,  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  repassed  the  ditch, 
ind  escaped,  after  a  severe  wound  in  his  arm.  A 
species  of  lockjaw  ensued,  ?ind  his  health  became 
completely  shattered.  At  this  time,  he  was  appointed 
general  of  brigade  ;  but,  believing  that  he  had  not  vet 
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BufRcJently  earned  that  promotion,  he  wrote  to  the 
board  of  war  declining  the"  appointment,  and,  notwitli- 
standing  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  persisted  in  refu- 
sing to  accept  it.  Merlin,  the  representative  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  army,  advised  him  to  try  his  native  air 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wound.  "  My  brave  friend," 
he  wrote  to  him,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1795,  "  go, 
and  complete  your  cure  at  Sarre-Libre,*  your  birth- 
place. I  have  despatched  an  order  to  a  surgeon  of  the 
first  class,  Bonaventure,  to  send  one  of  his  pupils  with 
you.  Return  soon,  and  lend  us  your  powerful  aid 
against  the  enemies  of  your  country."  Kleber,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  him  a  certificate,  stating  that  he  had 
commanded,  with  distinction,  various  bodies  of  cavalry 
during  the  campaign,  and  "  that,  in  every  operation  in- 
trusted to  him,  he  displayed  the  most  consummate  skill 
and  bravery,  particularly  at  thd'  siege  of  Maestricht, 
where,  by  his  valor,  he  did  eminent  service  to  the  re- 
public." Ney,  Etccordingiy,  returned  home,  and  re- 
signed himself,  reluctantly,  to  the  tedious  delay  of 
convalescence  ;  but,  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  he  was 
again  with  the  van  of  the  army  when  it  crossed  the 
Ilhirie,  and  was  exhibiting  anew  his  characteristic  en- 
ergy and  hardihood.  In  June  and  July,  1796,  serving 
in  Collaud's  division  of  cavalry,  under  Kleber,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  highest  degree,  at  the  battles 
of  Altenkirchen,  Herborn,  and  Ukerath.  At  the  bat- 
tle near  Forcheim,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  Ney's 
services  were  equally  conspicuous,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  p.ace  was  owirtg  to  his  intrepid  and  determined 
boldness.  As  soon  as  the  imperial  army  had  begun  to 
retreat,  Ney  rode  up  to  the  gates,  and  summoned  the 

*  Jacobinizcd  from  Sarre- Louis. 
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garrison  to  surrender ;  and,  as  some  hesitation  took 
jlace,  he  threatened  at  once  to  bombard  the  place. 
The  commander  consented  to  give  up  the  fortress , 
)ut,  as  the  Austrian  troops  were  yet  in  sight,  he  desired 

0  delay  the  surrenaer  until  they  had  effected  their 
etreat.     Ney,  anxious  to  pursue  the  enemy,  flew  into 

1  violent  rage,  and  swore  that  he  would  put  the  whole 
jarrison  to  the  sword,  if  the  submission  was  delayed 
mother  instant.  This  threat  produced  the  desired 
jfFect ;  and  the  town  and  fortress  of  Forcheim,  with  a 
arge  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  surren- 
lered.  Kleber  was  so  delighted  by  the  success  of 
^ey's  brilliant  energy,  that  he  announced  upon  the 
pot  that  he  should  make  Ney  a  general  of  brigade. 
The  chasseurs  clapped  their  hands  with  satisfaction, 
tnd  all  the  officers  expressed  their  cordial  approbation. 
iCleber,  on  the  following  day,  wrote  to  the  directory 
LS  follows :  "  Adjutant-general  Ney,  in  this  and  the 
)receding  campaigns,  has  given  numerous  proofs  of 
alent,  zeal,  and  intrepidity  ;  but  he  surpassed  even 
limself  in  the  battle  which  took  place  yesterday,  and 
\e  had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  I  have  thought 
nyself  justified  in  promoting  him,  on  the  field  of  bat- 
le,  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  A  commission 
►f  this  grade  was  forwarded  to  him  eighteen  months 
[go,  but  his  modesty  did  not  allow  him  then  to  accept 
t.  By  confirming  this  promotion,  citizen-directors, 
'ou  will  perform  a  striking  act  of  your  justice."  Be- 
ore  the  commission  arrived,  Ney  had  further  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  capture  of  Nuremberg  ;  and 
^ourdan  was  so  highly  gratified  by  this  achievement, 
hat,  in  transmiitting  to  him,  on  the  15ih  of  August, 
.796,  the  commission  of  general  of  brigade,  which  had 
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been  leceived  at  headquarters,  he  paid  him  some  high 
compliments.  **  Government,"  said  Jourdan,  "  has  dis- 
charged a  debt  which  it  owed  to  one  of  its  worthiest 
and  most  zealous  servants ;  and  it  has  only  done  jus- 
tice to  the  talents  and  courage  of  which  you  daily  give 
fresh  proofs."  In  the  actions  about  Sulzbach,  a  few 
days  after,  Ney  showed  how  thoroughly  well  these 
commendations  were  deserved.  After  Jourdan's  resig- 
nation, in  September,  179b,  Ney  continued  to  serve 
under  Bournonville,  and  with  so  much  satisfaction,  that, 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1797,  the  commander-in-chief 
recommended  his  appointment  in  the  vacancy  caused  by 
Lefebvre's  resignation.  "I  recommend,"  wrote  Bour- 
nonville to  the  directory,  "  tha^  Brigadier-General  Ney 
be  appointed  general  of  division,  to  command  the  van- 
guard, in  the  place  of  General  Lefebvre.  This  officer, 
intrepid  in  action,  has,  during  this  campaign,  covered 
himself  with  glory.  He  has  always  commanded  corps 
in  the  vanguard,  and  is  the  only  one  I  know  who  could 
efficiently  command  that  of  the  army  of  Sambre-and- 
Meuse." 

He  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  of  vSambre-and- 
Meuse,  after  Hoche  assumed  the  command,  and  he 
was  honored  with  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  that 
brilliant  chief.  In  March,  1797,  while  charging,  near 
Giessen,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  his  detachment 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  superior  numbers  of  Aus 
trian  cavalry,  who  overwhelmed  and  swept  away  the 
French  horsemen.  Ney's  horse  fell  and  rolled  with 
him  into  a  ravine.  His  sword  snapped  in  the  middle, 
and  he  was  covered  with  bruises.  The  enemy  rushed 
upon  him,  but  he  still  resisted ;  he  parried  and  struck 
with  the  fragment  of  his  sword,  and  kept  the  crowd  at 
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•ay,  until  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  Austrians  then  seized  him,  and  he  was  conveyed 
3  Giessen. 

The  fame  of  Ney's  character,  and  of  his  heroic  re- 
istance  to  a  whole  company  of  cavalry,  had  preceded 
im,  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Giessen, 
be  women  thronged  eagerly  to  see  one  whose  bravery 
eemed  to  rival  the  wonders  of  chivalry.  **  Really," 
aid  an  Austrian  officer  who  was  conducting  him,  "one 
/^ould  suppose  that  he  was  some  extraordinary  animal." 
—  "  Extraordinary  enough,"  replied  one  of  the  women, 
'  since  it  required  a  whole  squadron  of  dragoons  to  take 
im  !"  Ney  was  received  at  headquarters  with  respect ; 
nd  was  conversing  with  some  officers,  when  he  per- 
eived  his  horse  mounted  by  an  Austrian,  and  exhibit- 
ig  the  most  weak,  lazy,  amd  obstinate  conduct.  He 
lade  some  remark  about  the  incapacity  of  the  rider, 
nd  was  answered  by  a  joke  about  the  worthlessness  of 
be  horse.  The  animal  soon  became  a  subject  of  ridi- 
ule,  and  some  one  proposed  to  buy  him.  Ney  ap- 
roached  him.  "  I  will  show  you,"  said  he,  *'  the 
alue  of  my  horse."  He  sprang  upon  the  saddle,  and 
1  an  instant  the  horse  was  flying  hke  the  wind  in  the 
irection  of  the  French  camp.  Ney  came  very  near  ma- 
ing  his  escape  ;  but  the  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  in 
moment  every  avenue  was  closed.  Ney  turned  the 
orse,  and  with  equal  rapidity  reached  the  spot  from 
hich  he  had  set  out. 

Ney  had  the  honor  while  in  captivity  of  receiving  a 

altering   testimony   of    respect   from    tne  directory. 

The  executive  directory,"  wrote  the  president,  Le- 

)urneur,  to  him  on  the  1st  of  May,  1797,  *'  is  truly 

fflicted,  citizen-general,  at  the  accident  which  occa- 
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Kioned  your  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  TK<j 
impetuosity  of  your  courage  before  Giessen,  and  the 
brilliant  manoeuvres  which  you  executed  at  the  head 
of  the  squadrons  under  your  command,  make  this  event 
still  more  to  be  regretted.  The  directory  trusts  thai 
the  army  will  soon  again  behold  one  of  its  bravest  gen- 
eral officers,  whose  absence  is  particularly  regretted  by 
the  general-in-chief."  l^ey  was  speedily  liberated  on 
parole,  arid  soon  after  was  exchanged  for  General 
Orelly. 

In  the  following  year,  Ney  formed  part  of  the  corps 
under  Bernadotte,  called  the  army  of  observation,  the 
principal  duty  of  which  was  the  reduction  of  Manheim 
and  Philipsburg.  The  former  was  surprised  by  Ney, 
in  a  manner  that  revives  the  romance  of  the  middle 
ages.  Resolved  to  ascertain  in  person  the  condition 
of  the  garrison,  he  crossed:  the  Rhine  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant,  entered  Manheim  with  a  basket  on  his 
arm,  and  soon  satisfied  himself  that  such  negligence 
and  remissness  were  prevailing  as  afforded  hope  of  a 
successful  coup-de-main.  As  he  was  leaving  the  place, 
he  met  a  soldier's  wife,  who  was  in  the  last  stasre  of 
pregnancy,  and  speaking  to  her  about  her  situation,  he 
remarked  that  her  accouchement  would  probably  take 
place  before  the  night  was  past.  "  Well,"  the  soldier 
replied,  **  the  commandant  will  allow  the  drawbridge 
to  be  let  down  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  so  that,  if  she 
is  ill,  she  can  have  assistance."  Ney  determined  to 
turn  the  incident  to  a  favorable  account.  He  recrossed 
the  river,  selected  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  bravest 
soldiers,  passed  them  over  in  skiffs,  and  concealed  them 
under  the  walls  of  Manheim.  The  woman  did  not  dis- 
appomt  him  •  her  labor  came  on,  the  bridge  was  low 
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ered,  and  Ney  and  his  men  rushed  in.  They  hurried 
to  the  citadel ;  the  darkness  concealed  the  smallness  of 
their  number,  and  the  garrison,  being  astonished  and 
terrified,  surrendered. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1799,  Ney  received  his  ap- 
pointment of  general  of  division.  He  at  once  wrote  to 
the  directory,  expressing  a  sincere  conviction  that  his 
talents  were  not  adequate,  and  declining  the  honor. 
The  government  again  forwarded  to  him  the  decree  of 
his  appointment,  which  Ney,  by  the  advice  of  Berna 
dotte,  now  submitted  to.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
was  transferred  to  the  army  of  Switzerland,  commanded 
by  Massena,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Thur  was  severely 
wounded  not  less  than  three  times.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion, a  musket-ball  pierced  his  thigh  ;  then  he  was 
wounded  in  the  foot ;  and  the  third  time  his  wrist  was 
shattered  by  a  gunshot.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  service  for  two  or  three  months.  After  his  recov- 
ery he  was  ordered  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  upon 
the  recall  of  General  Muller,  in  September,  1799,  Nej' 
was  provisionally  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  army.  In  the  campaign  of  the  Rhine,  under  Mo-* 
reau,  in  1800  and  1801,  Ney  served  with  unabated  gal- 
lantry ;  and  his  valor  at  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1800,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  brilliance  of  that  victory.  In  1801,  Ney  returned 
to  France,  and  was  received  with  great  kindness  by 
the  first-consul,  who  appointed  him  inspector-general 
[)f  cavalry  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  twenty-sixth  military 
divisions.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
be  was  married  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jose- 
phine, to  Aglae  Louisa  Augine,  a  lovely  and  amiable 
girl,  the  intimate  friend  of  Madame  Louis  Bonaparte, 

17* 
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and  the  daughter  of  a  former  receiver-general,  vvliose 
fortune  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  Revolution, 
and  who  now  resided  at  the  chateau  of  Grignon.  In 
the  same  village  dwelt  an  old  couple  who  had  been  mar- 
ried half  a  century.  Ney  presented  them  with  clothes 
and  made  them  receive  the  usual  renewal  of  their  nup- 
tial benediction  at  the  same  time  that  his  own  marriage 
was  celebrated.  **  These  old  people,"  said  he,  **  will 
serve  to  remind  me  of  the  meanness  of  my  own  origin, 
and  the  renewal  of  their  long  union  will  serve  as  a  happy 
augury  for  my  own."  In  the  same  year,  Ney  was  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  in  Switzerland,  where 
his  military  talents  were  again  called  into  successful 
exercise.  He  returned  to  France  in  the  beginning  of 
1804,  and  on  the  19th  of  May  in  that  year  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  marshal,  and  made  a  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  chief  of  the  seventh  cohort,  and  re- 
ceived the  command-in-chief  of  the  camp  at  MontreuiL 
In  the  great  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  Ney  commanded 
the  sixth  corps  of  the  grand  army,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operations  that  led  to  the  surrender  of 
Ulm,  formed  the  advanced  guard  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  while  Murat's  corps  operated  on  the  right 
bank.  At  Guntzburg  on  the  9th,  and  at  Hasslach  on 
the  11th  of  October,  his  troops  gained  decisive  and 
important  victories  after  severe  engagements.  On  the 
14th,  at  daybreak,  he  arrived  with  his  corps  within  sight 
of  Elchingen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  Gen- 
eral Reisch  had  taken  up  a  strong  position.  Ney,  ad- 
vancing along  the  right  bank,  to  which  he  had  crossed 
a  few  days  before,  arrived  opposite  to  the  town,  where 
ihe  skeleton  of  a  bridge  remained,  which  the  Austriana 
the  day  before  had  dismantled  and  damaged ,  but  not  whol- 
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ly  destroyed  This  passage  was  guarded  by  six  pieces 
of  cannon  and  numerous  troops,  but  the  ardor  of  thd 
French  soldiers  was  irrepressible  :  they  rushed  upon 
the  remnants  of  the  bridge,  sprang  from  timber  to  timber, 
sweeping  all  before  them,  and  soon  debouched  on  thp 
left  bank.  They  formed  in  a  narrow  meadow,  and 
marched  forward,  driving  the  enemy  from  house  to 
house  and  from  garden  to  garden.  An  obstinate  re- 
sistance was  made  in  the  abbey  of  Elchingen  ;  but  at 
length,  the  Austrians,  being  entirely  driven  from  the 
buildings,  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  on  an  elevated  ter- 
race, and  the  contest  was  renewed  with  the  greatest 
fury.  Ney,  in  his  full  marshal's  uniform,  exposed  his 
person  in  the  most  daring  manner  ;  and  after  a  long 
struggle,  his  gallantry  was  rewarded  by  a  complete  vic- 
tory, five  thousand  prisoners  and  numerous  cannon  and 
colors  being  taken.  The  glory  of  this  day  was  perpetu- 
ated in  the  name  and  family  of  Ney  by  the  ducal  title 
conferred  upon  him  a  few  years  afterward. 

By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  Ney's  corps 
remained  at  that  place  until  the  25th  of  October ;  after 
which  time  it  was  ordered  to  advance  over  the  mount- 
ains on  the  north  of  the  Inn,  directly  upon  Innspruck, 
and  to  clear  the  mountain-fastnesses  of  the  Tyrol  from 
the  Austrian  forces  there  assembled  under  the  archduke 
John  and  the  prince  of  Rohan.  Arriving  at  the  barrier 
of  Scharnitz,  on  the  mountain-road,  long  deemed  im- 
pregnable, Ney's  corps  were  at  first  defeated  in  a  front 
attack  ;  but  the  marshal,  dividing  his  troops  into  three 
divisions,  succeeded  in  turning  the  position  with  one 
of  them,  and  mastering  the  fort  of  Leitasch  in  its  rear; 
and  thence  clambering  up  the  precipices  which  ascend- 
ed behind  it,  and  which  were  defended  by  the  rapid 
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and  unerring  fire  of  the  Tyrolese  marksmen,  displayed 
the  French  eagles  from  the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  which 
Decame  the  signal  for  a  renewed  attack  in  front,  which 
tould  no  longer  be  resisted.  Inhspruck  soon  after  sur- 
rendered, and  was  entered  on  the  7th  of  November; 
Jellachich  with  five  thousand  men  capitulated  at  Feld- 
kirch ;  the  archduke  John  retired  for  the  protection  of 
Vienna  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  Ney,  hav- 
ing accomplished  with  the  most  brilliant  completeness 
the  purpose  of  his  detachment,  marched  to  Salzbourg, 
to  communicate  with  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

During  the  Prussian  campaign  of  1806,  and  the  Po- 
lish campaign  of  1807,  Ney  served  with  the  valor  and 
distinction  recorded  in  the  history  of  those  operations, 
Jn  the  following  year  he  was  created  duke  of  Elchin- 
gen,  and  sent  into  Spain,  where,  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  centre  of  the 
army  commanded  by  King  Joseph  in  person.  Upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  of  Spain  in  September 
by  the  emperor,  Ney  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
sixth  corps.  In  the  operations  connected  with  the 
battle  of  Tudela,  his  part  was  an  important  one  ;  but 
he  did  not  apprehend  the  profound  combinations  of  the 
emperor  with  sufficient  clearness  to  execute  them  with 
he  precision  and  vigor  that  were  required.  Ney  con- 
inued,  without  making  any  striking  movements,  until 
he  30th  of  May,  1S09,  when  he  advanced  to  Lugo, 
i.nd  effected  a  junction  with  Soult,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Portugal  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  These  mar- 
shals had  now  an  admirable  opportunity  of  defeating 
and  capturing  the  marquis  de  la  Romana ;  but  their 
dissensions  and  quarrels  rendered  their  operations  in- 
effective.    On  the  30th  of  June,  1809,  a  despatch  ar- 
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^ed  from  the  emperor,  at  Ratisbon,  conferring  on  Soult 
3  supreme  conrtmand  of  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth 
rps ;  by  which  Ney,  who  commanded  the  last,  was 
iced  under  the  orders  of  his  brother-marshal.  In 
3  operations  which  took  place  between  Wellington 
d  Soult  after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  Ney  acted  in 
is  subordinate  position,  but  disobediently  and  unwil 
igly,  until  the  12th  of  August,  when  he  resigned  the 
mmand  of  the  sixth  corps  to  General  Marchand,  and 
turned  to  France.  Tn  January,  1810,  he  resumed 
3  command  in  Old  Castile ;  and  when  Massena  was 
nt  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  April,  Ney,  yield- 
y  in  some  degree,  though  not  without  reluctance,  to 
3  superior  rank  of  the  new  chief,  and  placed  in  a  sit- 
tion  where  his  only  duty  was  to  execute  orders,  ex- 
3ited  again  the  characteristic  ardor  and  effectiveness 

his  character.  At  the  first  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodri- 
,,at  the  battle  of  theCoa  on  the  24th  of  July,  at  the 
!ge  of  Almeida,  at  the  battle  of  Busaco  on  the  27th 

September,  during  the  advance  of  Massena  into  Por- 
tal, and  at  the  battle  of  Redenha  on  the  12th  of 
arch,  1811,  during  the  retreat,  in  which  he  command- 

the  rear-guard,  his  vigor,  audacity,  and  success,  re^ 
peared  in  all  their  ancient  brilliance.  The  jealousies 
separable,  however,  from  the  relations  in  which  the 
mmander-in-chief  stood  to  the  marshals  under  his 
ders,  had  begun  to  display  themselves.  At  the  battle. 
Busaco,  Ney  had  a  right  to  complain  that  the  prince 

Essling  had  not  treated  his  suggestions  with  the  re- 
ect  which  they  deserved.  At  Miranda  an  explosion 
^k  place,  and  a  violent  altercation  between  Ney  and 
assena  signalized  the  termination  of  all  harmonious 
tion.     At  Celerico,  on  the  Q3d  of  March,  Ney  re- 
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fused  to  execute  an  order  of  Massena's  to  move  his 
troops  to  Coria,  and  marched  in  a  different  direction. 
Massena  immediately  deprived  him  of  his  command, 
and  gave  his  corps  to  Loison.  Ney  returned  soon  af- 
ter to  Paris. 

Ney  formed  not  the  least  brilliant  or  important  part 
of  that  splendid  company  of  commanders  who  waited 
on  the  ambition  of  their  master  when  his  daring  arms 
Struck  at  the  distant  pride  of  Russia.  During  the  ad- 
vance to  Russia,  his  impetuous  valor  sustained  the 
boldness  of  the  emperor,  or  made  good  his  flagging 
resolution,  on  many  a  critical  occasion.  In  the  assault 
on  the  citadel  of  Smolensk,  a  ball  struck  him  on  the 
neck  :  at  Borodino,  his  intrepid  and  obstinate  courage 
was  not  less  effective  than  the  magnificent  boldness  of 
Murat ;  and  indignant  at  the  inaction  of  Napoleon,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  vent  to  his  anger.  **  What 
business,"  he  exclaimed,  "  has  the  emperor  in  the  rear 
of  the  army  ?  Since  he  will  no  longer  come  himself, 
and  be  a  general,  but  wishes  to  be  the  emperor  every- 
where, let  him  return  to  the  Tuileries,  and  leave  us  to 
be  generals  for  him  !" — and  when  counselled  after  the 
battle,  he  strenuously  advised  a  retreat  from  the  coun- 
try. The  events  connected  with  the  continuance  at  Mos- 
cow belong  to  the  life  of  Mortier ;  but  with  the  retreat 
from  that  city  begin  the  immortal  days  of  the  life  of  Ney. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  October,  1812,  that  Napoleon 
quitted  Moscow  for  Kalouga,  with  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  combatants,  and  announced  his  intention 
to  return  to  Poland  through  that  place,  Meden,  Youk- 
no,  Elnia,  and  Smolensk.  After  six  days'  march,  the 
army  reached  Malo-Yaroslawitz,  where  the  Russians 
*nder  Kutusoff  were  established  in  an  impregnable  po 
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Bition.  An  irregular  but  severe  shock  took  place  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces,  which  seems  to  have  inspirea 
both  with  the  terror  of  a  defeat:  for  while  Kutusoff  re- 
tired to  the  southward,  Napoleon  determined  to  aban- 
don the  Kalouga  road  and  regain  that  through  Mojaisk, 
On  the  28th,  the  army  reached  that  city,  and  continued 
its  retreat  through  Borodino,  Gyatz,  and  Wiasma  :  at 
the  latter  place  a  severe  engagement  took  place  between 
Miloradowich,  who  commanded  the  van,  and  was  called 
"  the  Russian  Murat,"  and  the  retiring  columns  of  the 
French  under  Eugene,  Davoust,  and  Ney.  Davoust 
had  supported  the  retreat  as  far  as  Wiasma  ;  from  that 
place  Ney  alone  protected  it.  The  army  under  Napo- 
leon advanced  to  Smolensk.  On  the  6th  of  November, 
the  sky,  which  had  been  cloudless  and  bright,  became 
overcast  with  a  dense,  cold  fog,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  falling  flakes  of  snow  made  it  evident  that  the  Rus- 
sian winter  had  begun.  On  the  same  day  intelligence 
of  Mallet's  conspiracy  was  received .  Napoleon  reached 
Smolensk  on  the  9th,  and  remained  there  till  the  14th. 
Orders  had  been  sent  to  Ney  at  Wiasma  to  defend 
himself  long  enough  to  allow  some  repose  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army  at  Smolensk  ;  and  that  great  officer, 
whose  moral  feeHng  had  a  sublimity  and  an  endurance 
commensurate  with  the  ardor  of  his  temper,  felt  the  de- 
mands of  the  occasion,  and  rose  to  an  equality  with 
them.  A  profound  sentiment  of  duty  seemed  to  ele- 
vate his  character  above  mortal  weakness,  and  to  ban- 
ish every  personal  consideration  and  every  petty  senti- 
ment. For  ten  days  he  retired  slowly,  fighting  every 
hour,  from  Wiasma  to  Smolensk.  On  the  14th,  the 
grand  army,  which  had  left  Moscow  above  one  hundred 
thousand  strong,  and  was  now  reduced  to  thirty-six 
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thousand,  began  to  pass  out  of  Smolensk  :  in  twenty* 
five  days  it  had  lost  sixty-four  thousand  men,  and  aban- 
doned three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  N6t 
withstanding  that  Kutusoff,  pressing  on  every  side,' 
threatened  the  extinction  of  every  detached  body,  the 
emperor  appointed  that  himself,  Eugene,  Davoust,  and 
Ney,  should  leave  Smolensk  on  successive  days.  Ney 
was  to  remain  till  the  16th  or  17th,  and  then  to  blow 
the  city  up.  At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  the  imperial  guard,  with  Napoleon,  left  Smolensk 
for  Krasnoe  :  KutusofF,  with  ninety  thousand  men,  cov- 
ered the  road,  and  through  thetd  this  terrible  march  was 
to  be  made.  It  was  a  continued  contest  and  a  ceaseless 
slaughter,  but  Krasnoe  was  reached.  The  Russians, 
however,  were  now  interposed  between  the  guard  and 
the  residi^e  of  the  army. 

On  the  15th,  Eugene,  with  eight  thousand  men,  set 
out  from  Smolensk,  and,  after  great  loss,  arrived  at 
Krasnoe  on  the  17th.  Davoi^t  arrived  the  next  day  ; 
but  Ney  remained  behind.  It  was  impossible  to  wait 
for  him,  and  with  infinite  regret  the  emperor  ordered 
the  army  to  continue  its  advance  to  Liady  and  Orcha. 
Napoleon  marched  on  foot,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
walking  with  difficulty,  and  halting  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  his  old  companion-in- 
arms  to  his  fate  ;  every  moment  the  name  of  Ney  es- 
caped from  his  lips  with  exclamations  of  grief.  On  the 
19th,  at  Dombrowna,  Napoleon  received  intelligence 
that  Minsk,  his  retreat,  his  only  hope,  was  taken,  the 
Russians  having  entered  it  on  the  16th.  **  Very  well, 
he  replied,  "  \we  have  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  clear 
ourselves  a  passage  with  our  bayonets."  When  they 
arrived  at  Orcha,  Napoleon  had  six  thousand  guards, 
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the  remains  of  thirty-five  thousand ;  Eugene  had6ighteen 
hundred  men,  the  remains  of  forty-two  thousand  ;  and 
Davoust  had  four  thousand  remaining  from  a  corps  of 
seventy  thousand !  On  the  20th,  Napoleon,  leaving 
Eugene,  Mortier,  and  Davoust,  at  Orcha,  to  wait  a  lit- 
tle longer  for  Ney,  advanced  two  leagues  further,  and 
then  halted.  Four  days  had  passed  without  the  slight- 
est intelligence  from  him  :  every  one  concluded  that 
iiis  fate  was  settled,  but  none  were  willing  to  abandon 
all  attempt  to  rescue  him. 

While  the  army  thus  Waited  in  gloomy  silence,  sud- 
denly the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard,  and  the  cry — 
**  Marshal  Ney  is  safe  !  here  are  some  Pohsh  cavalry 
come  to  announce  his  approach  !"  Ney  was  at  hand, 
and  had  sent  for  assistance.  Eugene's  corps  returned 
through  a  desert  of  snow  to  look  for  their  lost  comrades. 
They  found  one  another  by  firing  guns  as  signals  :  Eu- 
gene and  Ney  were  the  first  to  recognise  each  other 
and  embraced  ;  the  soldiers  and  ofiicers  of  the  two 
corps  ran  together  and  shook  hands.  When  Napoleon, 
who  was  two  leagues  further  on,  heard  that  Ney  had 
just  reappeared,  he  leaped  and  shouted  for  joy,  and 
exclaimed,  "I  would  have  given  three  hundred  millions 
from  my  treasury  sooner  than  have  lost  such  a  man  !" 
The  story  of  the  retreat  of  that  rear-guard  forms  a  tale 
of  horror  and  of  glory  such  as  human  annals  elsewhere 
have  not  to  exhibit :  but  Ney,  though  performing  his 
duty  with  a  sublime  devotion,  retained  a  strong  feehng 
of  indignation  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  in  being 
deserted,  especially  by  Davoust.  When  that  marshal 
left  him  on  the  16th,  and  sent  to  warn  him  of  his  dan- 
ger>  Ney  replied,  "  All  the  Cossacks  in  the  universe 
shall  not  prevent  me  from  executing  my  instructions  '** 
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—  and  when  he  came  up  to  Davoust  at  Orcha,  he  said 
to  him  with  a  severe  look,  **  Monsieur  le  marechal,  I 
have  no  reproaches  to  make  to  you  :  God  Is  our  wit- 
ness and  your  judge."  j 

At  Orcha  the  Dnieper  was  passed,  and  the  army  on 
the  22(1  advanced  to  the  Bereniza,  near  Borizof,  which 
was  passed  on  the  26th  and  27th.  On  the  29th,  the 
emperor  quitted  its  banks,  and  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, at  Malo-djezno,  announced  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  and  alone  to  Paris  ;  and  on  the  5th, 
having  taken  leave  of  his  marshals,  and  left  Murat  in 
command  of  the  army,  he  set  out  with  Duroc,  Caulin- 
court,  and  Lobau,  passed  through  Wilna  and  Warsaw, 
Silesia  and  Dresden,  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1812. 

On  the  6th,  after  Napoleon's  departure,  the  cold  grew 
more  intense  ;  and  the  incapacity  of  Murat  completed 
the  disorganization  of  the  army.  The  troops  straggled 
into  Wilna  as  they  were  able ;  but  here  their  remorse- 
less enemies  the  Russians  were  again  upon  them.  Mu- 
rat fled  in  consternation  :  he  was  seen  forcing  his  way 
through  the  crowd  from  his  palace  and  from  Wilna, 
without  giving  any  orders,  but  leaving  everything  in  the 
hands  of  Ney.  On  the  10th,  this  heroic  marshal,  whose 
spirit  alone,  from  the  emperor  to  the  common  soldiers, 
was  of  grandeur  equal  to  this  calamity,  and  remained 
unbroken  and  unbent,  left  Wilna,  having  voluntarily 
taken  upon  himself  again  the  conduct  of  the  rear-guard. 
He  covered  the  retreat  as  far  as  Eve.  The  rear-guard 
had  consisted  at  first  of  two  thousand,  then  of  one  thou- 
sand, afterward  of  five  hundred,  and  finally  of  sixty  men; 
at  last,  at  Ev6,  when  after  stopping  as  usual  to  repulse 
the  Russians,  orders  were  given  to  resume  the  march, 
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Ney  and  Wrede  perceived  that  they  were  alone  :  the 
soldiers  had  fled  irregularly  to  Koyvno.  Ney  attempt* 
ed  to  rally  them  in  vain,  and  entered  Kowno,  the  last 
town  in  Russia,  alone,  on  the  13th.  Murat  gave  direc- 
tions for  all  the  troops  to  rally  on  Gumbinnen,  and  fled 
thither  himself;  and  a  few  hundred  men,  attacked  with 
ceaseless  pertinacity  by  the  Cossacks,  were  crossing 
the  Niemen  on  the  bridge  at  that  place.  Ney,  a  man 
and  a  marshal  to  the  last,  rallied  and  organized  the 
scattered  troops,  and  defended  the  passage  with  order 
and  heroism.  He  was  the  last  of  the  grand  army  of 
Russia  that  left  the  country.  A  few  days  after,  a  man 
marched  into  the  house  of  General  Dumas  at  Gumbin- 
nen, wrapped  in  a  large  peHsse,  with  a  long  beard  half 
burned  by  fire,  and  his  face  begrimmed  with  gunpowder. 
"  Who  are  you  ?"  cried  Dumas.  "  I  am  the  rear- 
guard OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY,'*  replied  the  uncouth 
stranger  ;  "  I  am  Marshal  Ney  !" 

In  the  campaign  of  Saxony  in  1813,  Ney,  who,  for 
his  valor  at  Borodino,  had  received  the  title  of  prince 
de  la  Moskowa,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  fourth 
and  seventh  corps  of  the  army,  chiefly  conscripts,  and 
the  third  corps  of  cavalry :  and  never  were  his  valor 
and  endurance  more  ably  conspicuous  than  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen.  So  thoroughly,  indeed, 
is  he,  next  to  the  emperor,  the  hero  of  the  operations 
previous  to  the  armistice,  that  his  life  is  a  fit  place  for 
a  succinct  account  of  the  campaign  of  1813  in  Saxony, 
till  the  armistice 
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CAMPAIGN    OF    1813    IN    SAXONY. 

The  conscripts  destined  for  the  campaign  of  1813 
had  been  directed  to  assemble  around  Mayence,  and  Na- 
poleon arrived  there  from  Paris  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and  remained  for  eight  days,  organizing  his  forces  with 
a  vigor  and  rapidity  vi^orthy  of  his  best  days  of  youthfu. 
energy.  On  the  25th,  he  arrived  at  Erfurt.  The  whole 
number  of  troops  under  his  conlmand  throughout  Ger- 
many was  not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand,  many 
of  whom,  however,  were  in  garrisons  from  the  Vistula 
to  the  Elbe.  The  force  jipon  which  he  might  count 
for  the  present  campaign  amounted  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  men,  being  Ney's  corps  of 
conscripts  at  Weimar,  Oudinot's  at  Coburg,  Marmont's' 
at  Gotha,  and  Bertrand's  at  Saalefield  ;  besides  forty 
thousand  under  Eugene  at  Magdeburg,  consisting  of 
Victor's,  Lauriston's,  and  Macdonald's  corps.  This 
whole  force^  however,  did  not  contain  more  than  six 
thousand  hOrse  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon. 
.,  On  the  28th,  Napoleon  mounted  his  horse  and  began 
operations.  "  I  will  perform  this  campaign,"  said  he, 
"as  General  Bonaparte,  and  not  as  emperor ;"  —  and 
from  that  time  till  the  armistice,  he  made  all  his  marches 
on  horseback,  and  did  not  eniter  his  carriagCi  His 
purpose  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  other  corps  ; 
and  the  troops  under  his  command  therefore  advanced 
from  Erfurt  through  Eckarlsberg  to  Naumberg,  while 
Ney's  advanced  to  Weissenfels,  and  Eugene,  advan- 
cing up  the  Saale,  crossed  at  Merseburg ;  and  on  the 
30th,  the  forces  thus  in  communication  moved  toward 
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the  enemy,  consisting  of  the  allied  Prussians  and  Rus- 
sians,  who  occupied  the  line  of  the  Elbe.  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Saale  at  Weissenfels  on  the  30lh  of  April, 
md  on  the  following  day  advanced  on  the  great  road 
through  Lutzen  to  Leipsig:  Marmonfs  corps  was  in 
the  van,  Bertrand's  and  Oudinot's  corps  were  in  the 
centre,  the  imperial  guards  were  in  the  rear,  and  Ney's 
corps  of  conscripts  was  on  the  right  at  Kaia,  between 
Lutzen  and  Pegau.  At  the  same  time,  Eugene  and 
Macdonald  were  advancing  by  Merseburg  on  the  other 
side,  toward  Leipsig. 

The  allies  meanwhile  had  crossed  the  Elster,  near 
Pegau  early  on  the  2d  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing battle  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen;  and  about  two 
o'clock,  Napoleon,  upon  the  high-road,  heard  a  violent 
firing  upon  his  extreme  right,  which  convinced  him  that 
the  enemy  had  suddenly  fallen  upon  that  wing.  He 
remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  ordering  the  whole  army  to  face  about  to  the  right 
and  march  back  upon  Lutzen,  he  rode  hastily  toward 
the  village  of  Kaia,  which  was  the  principal  point  of 
attack.  This  is  one  of  a  cluster  of  villages  on  the 
plain  between  Lutzen  and  Pegau,  and  there  the  Prus- 
sian general  Ziethen  had  begun  the  battle  by  a  furious 
charge  with  two  brigades,  by  which  one  of  Ney's  divis- 
ions was  driven  out,  and  the  villages  themselves  set  on 
fire.  Ney  then  brought  up  three  other  divisions  and 
regained  the  lost  positions  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
but  Wittgenstein,  leading  forward  his  second  line,  with 
a  formidable  battery  in  front,  swept  the  French  out  of 
all  the  villages,  disordered  the  troops,  who  for  the  most 
part  were  conscripts,  and  drove  the  whole  French  liiip 
back  a  mile  and  a  half. 

18* 
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It  was  now  six  o'clock,  and  the  reserves  of  the  allied 
army  were  advancing  to  complete  the  victory,  when 
Napoleon  arrived.  He  immediately  re-formed  Ney's 
divisions  behind  Kaia,  and  ordered  them,  with  Counf 
Lobau  at  their  head,  again  to  engage  the  Prussians. 
The  emperor's  presence  inspired  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
in  these  young  soldiers  :  they  engaged  with  furious  ob- 
stinacy, and  the  delay  which  their  devoted  courage 
effected,  enabled  Napoleon  to  retrieve  the  day.  For 
Marmont's  and  Bertrand's  corps  now  arriving,  gave 
the  French  a  preponderance  in  numbers  ;  and  the  im- 
perial guard,  with  Napoleon  at  its  head,  had  time  to 
form  behind  Kaia  as  a  reserve.  Wittgenstein,  as  a 
last  effort,  ordered  a  flank  attack  of  artillery,  which 
produced  som6  effect ;  but  all  his  reserves  were  en- 
gaged. Napoleon  saw  that  the  decisive  moment  had 
now  arrived,  and  ordered  the  imperial  guard  to  ad- 
vance. This  immense  and  irresistible  column,  prece- 
ded by  sixty  pieces  of  artillery  under  General  Drouot, 
and  followed  by  the  reserve  cavalry,  moved  slowly  for- 
ward.    The  villages  were  speedily  carried  ;  the  fatigued 

Prussians,  fighting  valiantly,  were  driven  back  in  all  di- 
rections, and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  line  was  in  re- 
treat. Meanwhile,  Eugene,  coming  up  from  Leipsig, 
fell  upon  their  extreme  right,  and  completed  their  de- 
feat. The  French  loss  was  seventeen  thousand,  and 
that  of  the  allies  fifteen  thousand  ;  but  the  victory  gained 
by  Napoleon  with  such  an  army,  when  attacked  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  a  manner  so  disadvantageous,  ought  to  be 
ranked  as  among  his  most  felicitous  achievements.  The 
allies  had  twenty  thousand  splendid  cavalry,  and  Na- 
poleon not  more  than  four  thousand  ;  but,  by  throwing 
the  infantry  into  squares,  with  artillery  at  the  angles, 
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this  superiority  was  counteracted  and  overcome.     On 
the  following  day  the  allies  retired  in  good  order  In 
Dresden,  and  thence,  on  the  7th,  to  an  entrenched  po 
sition  at  Bautzen.     On  the  9th,  Napoleon  entered  Dres 
den,  and  a  few  days  after  had  the  pride  of  restoring  his 
devoted  ally  the  king  of  Saxony  to  his  capital  and  throne. 

The  allied  forces,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  Spree 
at  Bautzen,  and  behind  it  as  far  as  Wurschen  and  Hoch- 
kirch,  and  were  commanded  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
in  person,  with  whom  was  the  king  of  Prussia.  This 
position,  defended  in  front  by  the  Spree,  extended  in  a 
semicircular  direction  for  two  leagues,  from  the  mount- 
ains of  Bohemia  on  the  extreme  left,  to  the  village  of 
Klix  on  the  right ;  it  was  covered  with  villages,  which 
ivere  strongly  occupied,  and  with  numerous  knolls, 
which  were  crowned  with  artillery.  Napoleon's  plan 
was,  to  turn  the  position  by  its  extreme  right :  and  ac- 
cordingly, Ney,  who,  with  seventy  thousand  men,  had 
crossed  the  Elbe  at  Torgau,  on  the  road  to  Berlin,  was 
directed  on  the  17th  to  turn  upon  his  right  and  attack 
the  enemy's  position  in  flank,  as  soon  as  the  main  body 
of  the  army  should  be  engaged  in  front. 

On  the  ISth,  the  emperor  left  Dresden  ;  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  disaster  occurred,  in  the  rout  of  Bertrand'a 
corps,  which  was  moving  laterally  across  the  allied  po- 
sition to  communicate  with  Ney,  and  wars  assailed  by 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  dispersed  with  great  loss.  On 
the  20th,  the  whole  army,  under  a  violent  cannonade 
from  the  allied  batteries,  crossed  the  river  :  Oudinot 
passed  at  Grubschutz,  and  assailed  their  left  among  the 
mountains  ;  Macdonald  passed  at  Bautzen,  and  occu- 
pied tnat  town,  which  was  evacuated  ;  and  Marmon? 
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crossed  a  little  lower,  and  advanced  against  their  cen 
tre.  To  conceal  his  design  against  their  right,  Napo- 
leon  accumulated  an  immense  force  upon  their  left  and 
centre.  During  the  afternoon  the  battle  raged  iq  those 
quarters  with  the  most  furious  obstinacy.  The  enemy 
were  compelled  to  give  ground  in  the  centre,  but  night 
ilosed  without  a  decisive  result ;  and  the  contest  re- 
mained suspended  till  the  following  day. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  21st,  Oudinot,  on  the  Frencji 
right,  renewed  the  attack  with  great  spirit,  in  order  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, during  the  night  had  collected  a  strong  force  on 
that  wing,  and  Oudinot  was  driven  back,  until  Macdon- 
ald,  who  had  been  ordered  to  support  him,  arrived  and 
checked  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  A  terrible  can- 
nonade was  then  ordered  by  Napoleon  on  the  centime ; 
and  from  his  headquarters  at  Bautzen  he  waited  pa- 
tiently until  the  sound  of  Ney's  guns  on  the  left  gave 
the  signal  of  the  success  of  his  movement.  That  faith- 
ful soldier  had  crossed  the  Spree  the  night  before,  and 
at  an  early  hour  advanced  with  part  of  his  force  against 
Barclay,  who  commanded  on  the  allied  right,  while  Vic- 
tor and  Lauriston,to,okla  wider  circuity  and  came  up  in 
the  rear  of  that  wing.  The  village  of  Preilitz  was  car- 
ried, which  was  behind  the  right  of  the  centre,  where 
Blucher  commanded,  and  the  allied  army  was  in  immi- 
-Aent  danger  of  being  divided  and  completely  destroyed. 
Blucher,  however,  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment, instantly  detached,  a  powerful  force,  regained 
Preilitz,  and  arrested  the  advance  of  Ney  in  time  to 
allow  an  orderly  and  regular  retreat. 

The  victory  was  now  gained.  The  allies  retired 
throughout  the  entire  plain,  and  Napoleon  ordered  the 
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whole  line  of  his  army  to  advance.  But  the  enemy, 
though  driven  out  of  their  position,  and  defeated,  were 
not  broken  or  routed  ;  they  defended  their  retreat  by 
constant  skirmishes  and  combats,  which  gave  the  army 
opportunity  to  move  off.  At  Reichenbach,  on  the  22d, 
an  encounter  with  their  rear-guard  occurred,  and  anoth- 
er at  Makersdorf,  where  Duroc  was  killed  ;  and  on 
the  26th,  at  Hainau,  an  engagement  terminated  unfa- 
vorably to  the  French.  The  allies  retired  to  a  position 
between  Leignitz  and  Schweidnitz  ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
June,  an  armistice,  which  had  been  under  consideration 
some  days  before,  was  concluded  at  Pleowitz  for  six 
weeks.  Napoleon,  on  the  10th  of  June,  arrived  at  Dres- 
den. This  armistice  he  spoke  of  at  St.  Helena  as  the 
ruin  of  his  affairs  :  when  it  terminated,  Austria,  who  had 
long  been  wavering,  was  among  the  allied  host  who 
stood  ready  to  overwhelm  him. 

At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  Ney  was  foremost  m  the 
fury  of  the  assaults  which,  for  the  last  time,  gave  terror 
to  the  name  of  Napoleon.  Soon  after,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  that  corps  d^armee  which  was  in  front  of 
Berlin,  and  which  had  recently  been  defeated  under 
Oudinot  at  Gross  Beeren.  In  this  command  Ney  was 
signally  vanquished  by  Bernadotte  at  Dennewitz,  on 
the  6th  of  September.  Afterward,  at  Leipsig,  he  was 
the  general-in-chief  of  that  branch  of  the  army  which 
was  opposed  to  Blucher  on  the  16th  and  18th  of  Octo- 
ber ;  and  though  overpowered,  he  displayed  his  usual 
hardihood  and  courage. 

But  though  Ney,  from  a  sentiment  of  duty  and  pride, 
continued  thus  to  give  his  best  energies  to  the  emperor, 
he  had,  since  the  campaign  of  Moscow,  never  ceased 
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to  entertain  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  at  that  cease* 
less  and  indomitable  ambition  which  sacrificed  every- 
thing to  itself,  and  threatened  to  render  the  war  eternal. 
In  March  and  April,  1814,  at  Fontainebleau,  Ney  wa3 
one  of  the  earhest  and  most  earnest  of  the  marshals  in 
manifesting  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  the  em- 
peror should  abdicate.  "  Are  we  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  one  man  ?"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  are  we  to  give  up 
prosperity,  station,  honors,  and  life  itself?  It  is  time 
to  think  a  little  of  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our  in- 
terests.^* While  Macdonald  continued  stoutly  to  main- 
tain the  interests  of  his  master,  Ney,  weak  and  vacilla- 
ting in  counsel,  had  fully  given  in  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons ;  and  announced  that,  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  no 
course  remained  but  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  an- 
cient kings,  "  You  will  see,"  said  he,  upon  approach- 
ing the  comte  d'Artois  on  the  12th  of  April,  **  you  will 
see  with  what  fidelity  we  can  serve  our  legitimate  king." 
He  was  received  with  kindness  by  Louis,  who  confirm- 
ed to  him  all  hi^  titles  and  pensions,  and  created  him  a 
peer  of  France.  But  the  soldier  who  had  never  hesi- 
tated or  turned  back  in  the  field,  was  destined  soon  to 
give  to  the  Bourbons  as  striking  an  evidence  of  the  dis- 
loyalty of  weakness  as  he  thus  gave  in  regard  to  his  old 
master  and  benefactor. 

When  the  emperor  reappeared  in  the  following  year, 
and  landed  at  Cannes,  Ney  was  especially  Vehement 
in  denouncing  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  attempt ; 
and  so  earnest  did  his  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons  show 
itself  in  words,  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  army  which  was  assembling  for  the  defence  of 
the  throne  against  this  solitary  invader.  "  Sire,"  said 
Ney  to  the  king,  when  he  took  leave  of  him  on  the  7th 
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of  March,  to  assume  command  of  this  army  —  '*  I  will 
bring  Bonaparte  to  you  in  an  iron  cage."  When  he 
arrived  at  Lons-le-Saulnier,  where  the  troops  were  as- 
sembled, he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  other  influ- 
ences. The  people  of  the  surrounding  provinces  were 
enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the  emperor  ;  the  soldiers  were 
eager  to  join  the  imperial  standard,  which  was  associ- 
ated with  all  their  glories ;  Napoleon's  proclamations 
revived  the  passions  of  bygone  years.  At  this  moment 
the  emperor,  who  had  just  quitted  Lyons,  wrote  to  Ney 
that  he  must  immediately  march  with  his  troops  to  join 
him.  Confused  and  overpowered,  this  child  of  the 
Revolution,  impulsive  and  variable,  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent, and  abandoned  the  cause  which  he  had  so  eagerly 
assumed  to  maintain.  On  the  13th,  he  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  the  day  :  "  Officers  and  soldiers  !  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  irrecoverably  lost !  That  le- 
gitimate dynasty,  which  the  French  nation  has  chosen 
for  itself,  is  again  about  to  assume  the  throne  :  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  our  sovereign,  alone,  it  belongs  to 
reign  over  this  beautiful  country.  What  is  it  to  us 
whether  the  Bourbon  nobility  choose  to  remain  among 
us,  or  again  to  emigrate  ?  The  sacred  cause  of  our 
liberty  and  independence  shall  no  longer  be  blasted  by 
their  presence.  They  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  with- 
er our  military  laurels.  Those  laurels  are  the  growth 
of  noble  toils,  which  are  engraven  for  ever  in  our  rec- 
ollection. Soldiers  !  the  time  is  gone  by  when  men 
are  to  be  governed  by  stifling  their  voices:  liberty,  at 
last,  triumphs,  and  Napoleon,  our  august  emperor,  is 
about  to  establish  it  for  ever.  Let  this  noble  cause 
henceforth  be  the  concern  of  all  true  Frenchmen  ;  let 
bU  the  brave  men  whom  I  command  be  persuaded  of 
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tliat  great  truth.  Soldiers  !  I  have  often  led  yi'U  to 
victory  :  I  am  now  about  to  unite  you  to  that  immortal 
phalanx  which  Napoleon  is  leading  to  Paris  ;  it  will 
arrive  there  in  a  few  days,  and  there  our  hopes  and 
happiness  will  be  firmly  established." 

This  order  was  read  at  the  head  of  the  army  by  the 
commander  himself,  who  had  gained  that  post  in  con- 
sequence of  his  ardent  professions  of  enmity  to  Napo- 
leon's project,  and  to  whom  the  Bourbons  had  intrusted 
the  defence  of  their  dynasty  ;  and  when  it  was  ended, 
the  marshal  waved  his  sabre  in  the  air,  and  shouted, 
**  ViDe  Vempereur  /"  In  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  the 
whole  army  responded  to  the  appeal  with  unbounded 
delight.  Ney  then,  remembering  the  events  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  wrote  to  the  emperor,  informing  him  that  in 
his  recent  conduct  he  had  been  guided  by  a  view  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  that,  being  satisfied 
that  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  Napoleon's  confidence, 
he  begged  permission  to  retire  from  the  service.  The 
emperor  again  wrote,  desiring  him  to  come  to  him  with- 
out delay,  and  saying  that  he  would  receive  him  as  he 
did  the  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Moskowa.  Ney  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  emperor  with  much  embarrass- 
ment, and  said  that  as,  after  what  had  occurred,  Napo-i 
leon  must  of  necessity  entertain  doubts  of  his  attach- 
ment and  fidelity,  he  solicited  no  other  rank  than  that 
of  a  grenadier  in  the  imperial  guard.  *'  Certainly," 
said  the  emperor,  afterward  relating  these  circumstan- 
ces, *'  he  had  behaved  very  ill  to  me  :  but  how  could  I 
forget  his  brilliant  courage,  and  the  many  acts  of  hero- 
ism that  had  distinguished  his  past  life  ?  I  rushed  for- 
ward to  embrace  him,  calling  him  the  brave  of  the 
brave;  and  from  that  moment  we  were  reconciled." 
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.  Ney  commanded '  the  left  wing  of  the  army  which 
fought  at  Quatre  Bras ;  and  to  his  tardiness  in  execu- 
ting the  orders  he  had  received  to  move  forward,  Na- 
poleon attributed  the  want  of  success  on  that  day.  At 
Waterloo  he  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  grand 
attack  against  the  enemy's  centre,  and  led  the  second 
column  of  the  imperial  guard  in  the  final  attack.  And 
though  there  was  no  want  of  fidelity  in  his  conduct 
at  this  battle,  Napoleon  complained  that  his  energy 
and  decision  were  gone.  After  the  battle,  Ney  ap- 
peared in  the  chamber  of  peers  at  Paris,  and,  descri-' 
bing  the  actual  state  of  the  army,  announced  the  utter 
and  irretrievable  defeat  of  the  emperor.  After  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Paris,  he  took  refuge  in  Auvergne,  where 
he  was  arrested  under  the  jroyal  ordinance,  as  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  revolution  of  the  20th  March.  He 
was  conducted  to  Paris,  and,  after  a  short  confinement 
in  the  Conciergerie,  was  brought  before  a  council  of 
war,  composed  of  marshals  of  France  and  of  lieutenant- 
generals.  Marshal  Moncey  was  named  president  of 
the  council ;  but  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  which  breathes 
sientiments  that  ought  to  consecrate  his  name  to  perpet- 
ual honor,  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 
"  At  the  terrible  passage  of  the  Beresina,"  he  says  iii 
this  manly  and  indignant  communication,  "  Ney  saved 
the  wreck  of  the  army.  My  life,  my  fortune,  all  my 
possessions,  however  cherished,  are  my  country's  and 
my  king's  :  my  honor  is  my  own,  and  no  human  power 
shall  despoil  me  of  it.  Who,  J,  pronounce  upon  the 
fate  of  Marshal  Ney  ?  Permit  me,  sire,  to  inquire  from 
your  majesty  where  were  the  accusers  of  Ney  when 
Ney  was  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  ?  If  Rus- 
sia and  the  allies  can  not  pardon  the  conqueror  of  the 
Vol  II.— 19 
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Moskowa,  ought  France  to  forget  the  hero  of  the  Ber^ 
sina?     And  shall  I  consign  to  deatii  the  man  to  whom 
so  many  Frenchmen  are  indebted  for  life  —  to  whom  so 
many  families  owe  their  sons,  their  husbands,  or  their 
fathers  ?"     This  energetic  remonstrance  was  rewarded 
by  three  months'  imprisonment ;  and  Marshal  Jourdan 
succeeded,  by  seniority,  to  the  office  of  president,  which 
he  accepted.    Ney's  advocates,  Dupin  and  Beriyer,suc-' 
cessfully  insisted  upon  the  incompetency  of  the  tribunal ; 
and  his  trial  was  transferred,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  ordi- 
nance, to  the  court  of  peers,  where  the  ministers  asked 
for  his  condemnation  in  the  name  of  Europe,     It  was 
strongly  urged  that  Ney  was  protected  by  the  capitulation 
of  Paris  ;  but  after  fifteen  sittings,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  on  the  6th  of  December,  1815,  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  forty-one.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  was  conducted  into  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg,  near  the  wall  of  the  palace,  and  a  platoon 
of  veterans  were  drawn  up  to  execute  the  fatal  sentence. 
Ney  received  from  the  curate  of  Saint-Sulpice  the  last 
consolations  of  religion,  and  met  his  fate  with  that  per- 
sonal fortitude  which  went  far  to  redeem  the  political 
weakness  of  his  character.     Standing  erect,  with  his 
right  hand  upon  his  heart,  his  hat  being  in  the  other 
hand,  he  turned  toward  the  soldiers,  and  gave  the  com- 
.nnand  to  fire  :  "  Comrades,  fire  upon  me  !"     He  re- 
ceived ten  balls,  and  fell  hfeless.     His  body  was  de- 
livered to  his  family,  and  was  afterward  buried  in  the 
Pgre  la  Chaise,  where  his  monument  still  witnesses  the 
sympathy  or  contempt  of  the  passers-by. 

Thepersonof  Marshal  Ney  exhibited  that  robust  and 
iron  hardihood  which  constituted  the  characteristic  of 
his  temper.   He  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  with  a  mil- 
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itary  carriage,  and  of  a  conformation  that  denoted  great 
strength  and  vigor.  His  features  were  strongly  marked, 
and  readily  assumed  the  expression  of  the  passion  which 
happened  to  be  dominant  in  his  breast.  A  prominent 
chin  gave  an  air  of  resolution  to  his  countenance.  His 
complexion  was  somewhat  pale,  and  in  early  life  his 
large  and  elevated  forehead  was  covered  profusely  with 
hair  of  a  fiery  red,  which  led  the  soldiers  to  give  him 
the  names  of  **  the  Red  Lion"  and  "  Peter  the  Red." 
When  the  thunder  of  his  cannon  was  heard  along  the 
battle-field,  the  men  would  exclaim  among  themselves, 
"  Courage !  the  Red  Lion  is  coming :  all  will  go  well, 
for  there  comes  Peter  the  Red  !"  In  later  life,  the 
exposure  which  he  had  suflTered  rendered  him  almost 
bald. 

The  character  and  fame  of  Ney  are  fixed  in  immor- 
tal brilliance  and  truth,  in  the  title  which  the  emperor 
gave  him  of  "Ze  brave  des  braves.^^  At  another  time, 
he  described  this  marshal  as  possessing  a  spirit  ^Hrem" 
pee  d'acier.^*  But,  while  speaking  of  his  courage 
as  unlimited  and  inexhaustible.  Napoleon  always  de- 
scribed his  judgment  as  worthless.  He  never  classed 
him  among  good  generals  ;  and  put  him  in  the  same 
rank  with  Murat,  as  one  whose  intelligence  bore  no 
proportion  to  his  valor.  **  Ney,"  said  he  to  Las  Ca- 
sas,  *'  is  the  bravest  of  men ;  but  every  other  faculty 
is  subordinate  to  his  courage."  On  another  occasion 
he  said,  **  Murat  and  Ney  were  commonplace  kind  of 
generals,  having  no  recommendation  save  personal  cour- 
age." A  candid  and  careful  military  writer  of  high  re- 
pute has  drawn  his  portrait,  as  a  man  "  notoriously  in- 
dolent, and  unlearned  in  the  abstract  science  of  war. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  see,  in  order  to  act,  and 
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his  char£cter  seemed  to  be  asleep  until  some  imminent 
danger  aroused  all  the  marvellous  energy  and  fortitude 
with  which  Nature  had  endowed  him."  On  the  field 
of  battle,  however,  his  talents  were  considerable ;  his 
coup  d^ceil,  in  particular,  was  piercing  and  accurate. 
His  temper  was  quick,  passionate,  and  somewhat  vio- 
lent. The  best  quality  in  his  military  career  was  the 
attention  which  he  always  paid  to  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  his  soldiers. 

The  splendid  heroism  which  Ney  displayed  in  the 
field,  conciliates  our  admiration  for  a  character  which, 
if  viewed  apart  from  scenes  of  battle,  seems  but  little 
imbued  with  heroic  sentiment,  elevated  feeling,  loyal' 
fidelity,  or  manly  truth.  Napoleon  appears  to  have  ap- 
prehended his  nature  with  entire  accuracy.  "  Murat 
and  Ney,"  said  he,  "  were  the  bravest  men  1  ever  wit- 
nessed. Murat,' however,  was  a  much  nobler  character 
than  Ney :  Murat  was  generous  and  open  ;  Ney  partook 
of  the  cawaiZZe." 

The  father  of  Marshal  Ney,  the  old  cooper  of  Sarre- 
louis,  survived  his  son  many  years,  and  died  in  1826, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred.  He  loved  the  marshal 
with  affection  and  prjde  ;  and,  from  motives  of  tender- 
ness^  the  fatal  events  of  1815  were  never  communica- 
ted to  him.  The  mourning-dress  of  his  daughter  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  of  her  children,  indicated  to  him, 
however,  that  some  great  misfortune  had  befallen  the 
family.  He  never  asked  what  it  was,  but  was  observed 
to  fall  into  a  deep  melancholy  ever  after,  and  seldom 
pronounced  the  name  of  his  son. 
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PRINCE   OF   POLAND. 


Joseph  Anthony,  Prince  Poniatowski,  son  of 
Andrew  Poniatowski,  staroste  of  Poland,  and  of  The- 
resa de  Kinski,  his  wife,  and  nephew  of  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  was  born  at  Warsaw,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1762.  Entering  the  Austrian  service,  as 
sub-lieutenant,  in  1779,  he  became  a  colonel  of  dra-' 
500ns,  and  aide-de-camp  of  Joseph  the  Second,  in 
1787,  and  served  in  the  Austrian  war  against  Turkey. 
He  afterward  obtained  a  command  in  the  Polish  army, 
but,  on  the  accession  of  Stanislaus  to  the  confederation 
Df  Targbwitz,  he  left  the  service.  In  1792  he  again; 
3ntered  it  as  a  simple  volunteer,  and  served  against 
Russia  with  such  zeal  and  ability,  that  Kosciusko  gave 
bim  the  command  of  a  division.  During  the  two  sieges 
jf  Warsaw,  his  gallantry  and  patriotism  won  for  him 
:he  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  Upon  the  surrender 
}f  that  capital,  he  went  to  Vienna.  Catherine  and 
Paul  offered  him  a  position  in  the  Russian  army,  which 
le  declined.  He  afterward  lived  in  retirement  upon 
lis  estate,  near  Warsaw,  until  the  campaign  of  1806 
md  1807,  when  he  received  the  command  of  a  corps' 
>f  the  French  army.     Under  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  the 

19*  '^ 
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latter  year,  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Poland  were 
erected  into  a  separate  principality,  called  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  given  to  the  king  of  Saxony. 
Poniatowski,  under  this  regime,  became  minister  of 
war.  In  the  campaign  of  1809,  he  exhibited  an  ability 
and  firmness,  which  raised  his  military  character  to  a 
high  level.  He  had  the  command  of  the  Polish  army 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  when  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  invaded  it,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
men,  at  the  same  time  that  Charles  crossed  the  Inn. 
The  prince,  with  the  patriotism  of  a  Pole,  and  the 
courage  of  a  soldier,  drew  up  his  troops,  amounting  to 
not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  near  Raszyn,  and 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1809,  the  hostile  armies  engaged. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  disproportion  of  the  numbers 
engaged,  the  contest  was  protracted  for  several  hours,  but 
Poniatowski  was  at  length  compelled  to  retire  with  con- 
siderable loss.  On  the  21st,  Warsaw  capitulated  ;  and 
the  prince,  accompanied  by  the  senate,  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  withdrew  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  and  ascended  that  stream  toward  Gallicia, 
Ferdinand  soon  after  moved  toward  Thorn,  and  Ponia- 
towski, learning  that  an  Austrian  division  had  crossed  the 
Vistula,  and  lay  near  Gora,  suddenly  fell  upon  it,  routed 
it  and  captured  one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners. 
The  enemy  had  supposed  that  he  would  retire  into 
Saxony,  and  abandon  the  grand-duchy ;  and  his  reso- 
lute adherence  to  his  country,  rendered  great  service 
to  Napoleon,  and  drew  forth  his  warm  commendation. 
After  this  campaign,  he  resumed  his  duties  as  minister 
of  war;  and,  in  1811,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  an  en- 
voy-extraordinary. 

In  1812,  the  invasion  of  Russia  held  out  to  the 
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country  of  the  prince,  a  promise  of  restoration,  and  to 
himself,  the  prospect  of  a  throne ;  yet,  with  that  integ- 
rity and  truthfulness  of  mind  and  heart,  which  made 
him  truly  worthy  of  his  lineage,  he  used  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  convince  Napoleon  of  the  danger  and 
inexpediency  of  the  expedition.  When  it  was  decided 
upon,  he  received  the  command  of  the  fifth  corps  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  and  crossed 
the  Niemen  on  the  24th  of  June.  He  was  distinguished 
throughout  the  expedition  by  his  gallantry  and  conduct, 
and  rendered  important  service.  At  the  batde  of  Bo- 
rodino, he  commanded  the  right,  which  was  destined  to 
turn  the  Russian  left  wing :  at  Winkowa,  where  Murat 
5vas  defeated,  he  sustained  the  right  wing,  and  made  a 
glorious  resistance.  He  shared  manfully  in  the  toils 
and  sufferings  of  this  retreat ;  and,  such  had  been  his 
loss,  that,  on  the  1 4th  of  November,  at  Smolensk,  his 
splendid  corps  was  reduced  to  eight  hundred  men. 

In  the  campaign  of  1813,  he  appeared  as  general-in- 
chief  of  the  Polish  army ;  and,  as  the  battle  of  Leipsig, 
where  he  won  the  baton  of  marshal  of  the  French  em- 
pire, and  met  with  a  splendid  death,  is  the  greatest 
scene  of  his  glory,  it  is  proper  here  to  give  a  general 
new  of  the 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1813,  IN  SAXONY,  AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE. 

The  armistice  expired  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
A-ugust.  The  period  of  repose  had  been  diligently 
employed  on  both  sides  in  assembling  troops,  and  or- 
ganizing means  for  the  ensuing  contest.  Napoleon  had 
determined  to  make  the  Elbe  the  centre  of  his  position, 
and,  accordingly,  Koenigstein,  Dresden,  Torgau,  Mag 
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deburg,  and  Hamburg,  covering  a  line  from  Bohemia 
to  the  ocean,  were  fortified  and  strongly  occupied.  His 
whole  force  consisted  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  one  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
and  it  was  disposed  as  follows :  On  the  extreme  left, 
Davoust  was  at  Hamburg,  with  forty  thousand  French 
and  Danes ;  near  Magdeburg,  Oudinot  had  ninety 
thousand  men  ;  St.  Cyr,  Vandamme,  and  Poniatowski, 
were  in  Bohemia  with  seventy  thousand ;  and  the 
residue,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand^ 
together  with  the  guard,  which  was  fifty  thousand,  were 
under  his  own  orders,  between  Dresden  and  Leignitz* 
The  allied  forces  were  yet  more  numerous  ;  Bernadotte, 
with  thirty  thousand  Swedes,  and  as  many  Hanoverians, 
was  at  Berlin,  and  opposed  to  Oudinot ;  Blucher  was 
at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men,  in  Silesia ;  while 
an  immense  host,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  w6re 
concentrated  in  Bohemia,  under  command  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  attended  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  by  General  Moreau,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  America.  This  immense  force  was 
accumulated  in  Bohemia  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
Napoleon's  line  by  its  left,  and  approaching  Dresden 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  This  plan  of  opera- 
tions has  called  out  much  admiration ;  but,  though 
plausible  and  brilliant,  it  was,  in  fact,  delusive  and  ab- 
surd. The  idea  of  turning  an  army  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  a  line  of  operations  like  the  Elbe, 
covered  with  fortified  cities,  was  an  impracticable  and 
unscientific  conception.  The  manoeuvre  was  not  ap- 
plicable in  such  circumstances.  You  turn  an  army,  or 
a  position,  when  you  interrupt  or  endanger  its  com- 
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munication  with  its  base  of  operations,  or  with  its:  re- 
serves or  supplies  :  but  a  fortified  line  like  the  Elbe, 
was  as  good  a  base  as  France  itself  would  have  been, 
and,  with  an  army  of  nearly  half  a  million  to  guard  it, 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  enemy  ap- 
proached it  upon  one  bank  or  the  other.  The  allies, 
in  turning  such  a  position,  became  turned  themselves 
in  the  same  moment,  and  gave  Napoleon  an  opportunity 
of  taking  them  in  the  rear,  and  cutting  off  their  com- 
munications. 

The  allies,  it  will  be  seen,  were  thus  in  a  circle 
around  the  French  emperor,  who  occupied  a  central 
position  in  their  midst,  and  determined  to  renew,  on  a 
great  scale,  that  system  of  rapid  concentration  at  suc- 
cessive points  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  the 
campaigns  in  Italy  and  the  campaign  about  Eckmuhl. 
His  design  was  to  fall  upon  Blucher  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  though  he  contemplated  the  advance  of 
the  allies  from  Bohemia  into  Saxony  as  a  probable 
event,  he  felt  assured  that  he  could  return  to  Dresden 
in  time  to  give  battle  under  its  walls  with  superior  force. 
On  the  17th,  he  left  Dresden  and  arrived  at  Gorlitz, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Murat  from  Naples;  and  from 
there,  he  came  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  to  Zittau 
where  he  passed  in  review  a  part  of  the  eighth  corps, 
commanded  by  Prince  Poniatowski.  The  prince,  an 
excellent  cavalry  officer,  presented  to  him  the  newly- 
organized  Polish  Cossacks,  and  expressed  himself  in 
the  emperor's  presence  with  a  simplicity  and  frankness 
which  advantageously  distinguished  him  from  other 
o-enerals.  To  an  intrepid  courage  and  extreme  benig- 
nity, he  added  a  great  complacency,  even  towiird  his 
inferiors,  which  never  forsook  him.    His  noble  carriage 
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and  military  talents  appeared  to  have  made  a  deep  and 
favorable  impression  on  Napoleon ;  for  he  assumed  an 
open  style  of  manner  toward  him,  and  addressed  him 
in  a  very  different  way  from  that  in  which  he  spoke  to 
his  other  generals.  "  How  do  you  support  your  right?" 
said  he,  eying  the  prince  attentively,  who  explained  the 
nature  of  his  position  and  showed  that  it  had  been  well 
chosen.  Napoleon  then  advanced  into  Silesia  against 
Blucher.  This  able  commander  had  driven  Ney  and 
Macdonald  before  him  on  the  18th  and  19th,  but  retired 
again  as  Napoleon  advanced.  Meanwhile,  on  the  22d, 
the  allied  army,  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, poured  down  from  Bohemia,  and  advanced  on 
Freyberg  and  Dohna ;  and  on  the  25th,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  were  before  the  gates  of 
Dresden.  Napoleon  was  informed  of  this  movement, 
at  Lowenberg,  on  the  23d,  and  giving  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Silesia  to  Macdonald,  he  instantly  re- 
turned with  the  guards  and  reserve  cavalry  to  Gorlilz, 
and  arrived,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
at  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  in  Dresden,  just  as 
they  were  there  debating  as  to  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
In  a  short  time,  the  troops  which  he  had  thus  rapidly 
conducted  began  to  flow  into  the  city  like  a  torrent; 
the  guards  and  the  cuirassiers,  amounting  to  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  arrived  about  noon.  At  four  o'clock,  the 
allies,  who  were  in  immense  force  around  the  city,  and 
had  constructed  formidable  batteries,  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  the  city  in  three  great  divisions :  Wittgenstein 
leading  the  right,  a  combined  Prussian  and  Austrian 
corps  in  the  centre,  and  Prince  Maurice  of  Lichten- 
stein  advancing  on  the  left.  A  furious  assault  took 
olace :  the  redoubts  in  the  centre  and  right  were  car- 
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ried,  and  the  suburbs  gained  by  the  gate  of  Pima  and 
by  that  on  the  side  of  Plauen.  Napoleon  remained 
vjuiescent  until  about  sc/v^en  o'clock,  when  the  arrival 
of  the  young  guard  encouraged  him  to  make  a  sortie. 
The  gate  of  Plauen  was  then  thrown  open,  and  the  old 
guard,  headed  by  Ney,  and  followed  by  Murat  and  his 
cavalry,  rushed  forward  in  an  irresistible  stream,  swept 
the  assailants  before  them,  and  passing  the  suburbs, 
formed  into  line  on  the  road  to  Freyberg ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  young  guard  issued  forth  against  the  Austrian 
centre  and  regained  the  great  redoubt ;  and  Mortier, 
sallying  from  the  Pirna  gate  on  the  left,  cleared  the 
suburbs  in  that  quarter.  The  allies,  thinking  that  the 
day  had  been  gained,  were  talken  completely  by  sur 
prise  at  this  terrible  onset :  they  withdrew  their  forces, 
and  both  parties  prepared  for  a  great  battle  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  During  the  evening,  Marmont's  and  Vic- 
tor's corps  arrived,  and  Napoleon  had  now  about  him 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twen- 
ty thousand  were  well-tried  cavalry.  On  the  following 
morning,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  rain,  the  respective 
forces  were  disposed  in  the  following  manner :  The 
allies  formed  a  large  semicircle,  extending  from  the 
Elba  almost  to  Priesnitz  ;  their  riight,  consisting  of  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians  under  Wittgenstein  and  Kleist. 
was  on  the  Pirna  road  ;  the  centre,  under  Schwartzen 
berg,  occupied  the  heights  between  Strehlen  and  Plau 
en ;  while  the  left,  beyond  Plauen,  consisted  of  Austrian 
infantry.  Opposite  to  this  wing  stood  the  French  right, 
composed  of  Victor's  corps,  with  the  cavalry  command- 
ed by  Murat  behind  them  ;  in  the  centre,  supported  by 
the  redoubts,  were  Marmont's  and  St.  Cyr's  corps,  with 
the  old  guard  in  reserve,  commanded  by  Napoleon  in 
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person ;  and  on  the  left  Ney  commanded,  with  the 
young  guard  and  Kellermann's  dragoons.  The  attack 
commenced  with  brilliant  success  on  the  French  right : 
Murat  advanced  by  a  circuitous  movement,  which  the 
violent  rain  prevented  the  enemy  from  discovering,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  horse  on  the 
plain  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrian  left  wing, 
while  Victor's  columns  advanced  in  front :  three  fourths 
of  this  division  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  •  On  the 
French  left,  Ney  advanced  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  Wittgenstein's  advanced  lines  were  carried.  The 
allied  commander-in-chief  was  about  to  order  up  the 
reserve  to  that  point,  when  a  cannon-shot  struck  Gen- 
eral Moreau,  who  was  chiefly  guiding  the  battle  by  his 
counsel,  and  carried  off*  both  his  legs.  It  was  then  de- 
termined to  retreat,  and  accordingly,  toward  the  night, 
the  whole  allied  army  drew  off"  toward  Bohemia,  ac- 
tively pursued  by  the  French,  and  falling  soon  into 
confusion  and  disorder.  Their  loss  on  this  day  was 
twenty-five  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  thirteen 
thousand  prisoners,  besides  eighteen  standards  and 
twenty-six  cannon. 

Napoleon  fell,  and  had  a  right  to  feel,  exultation  and 
hope;  but  while  brilliant  victory  attended  his  arms 
where  he  appeared  in  pei*son,  a  succession  of  disasters 
befell  his  generals  in  all  other  directions.  Vandamme, 
upon  whom  he  relied  to  act  with  decisive  force  upon 
the  rear  of  the  allies,  was  defeated  at  Culm  on  the  29th 
and  30th  ;  Macdonald,  in  Silesia,  was  defeated  by  Blu- 
cher  at  the  Katzbach,  en  the  26th ;  and  Oudinot  by 
Bernadotte,  at  Gross  Beeren,  on  the  21st.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  Napoleon  marched  against  Blucher ;  but 
the  marshal  retired  before  him,  and   he  returned   to 
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Dresden  e  few  days  after.  On  the  6lh,  the  heaviest 
disaster  of  all  occurred,  in  the  defeat  of  Ney  by  Berna- 
dotte  at  Dennevvitz.  About  the  same  time  the  allies 
again  advanced  from  Bohemia,  and  Napoleon  instantly 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  marched  to 
meet  them,  but  they  retired  as  soon  as  he  approached. 
A  number  of  indecisive  operations  followed,  until,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  leaving  St.  Cyr  in  Dresden,  Napo- 
leon, with  the  rest  of  his  army,  set  out  to  deliver  the 
blow  against  Berlin  which  he  had  long  meditated.  On 
the  12th,  however,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  en- 
forced defection  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  all  hope 
of  accomplishing  the  brilliant  operation^  which  he  had 
meditated  was  destroyed;  and  on  the ,15th,  he  marched 
back  to  Leipsig,  whither  the  allies  had  advanced  on  the 
6tb.  On  the  16th,  Napoleon's  army  occupied  two  dis- 
tinct positions  :  one  at  Moekern,  on  the  northeast  of 
Leipsig,  where  Marshals  Ney  and  Marmont,  with  fifty 
thousand  men,  were  opposed  to  Blucher  with  fifty-six 
thousand  ;  and  the  other  about  the  heights  of  Wachau, 
on  the  southeast,  where  Napoleon  in  person,  with  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom  eighteen  thou- 
sand were  cavalry,  was  opposed  to  the  grand  allied 
army  under  Schwartzenberg,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  thousand  men,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  whom  were  cavalry.  At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  Schwartzenberg's  army  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack, and  a  tremendous  cannonade  from  six  hundred 
guns,  by  which  his  columns  were  preceded,  enabled 
bim  at  first  to  gain  some  advantage.  Their  progress, 
however,  was  arrested  for  a  time  by  a  flank  attack  by 
Macdonald  ;  and  about  noori,  Napoleon  prepared  for  a 
|)owerful  attack  upon  their  centre  The  young  guard 
Vol.  II.  — 20 
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under  Oudinot,  and  Victor's  corps,  were  drawn  up  in 
column,  and  preceded  by  the  sixty  guns  of  guard  un- 
der General  Drbuot,  as  at  Wagram,  moved  forward 
and  carried  everything  before  them.  N^ijioleon  sen* 
word  to  the  king  of  Saxoiiy  that  the  tatde  was  gained. 
But  the  resources  of  the  allies  were  not  yet  exhausted. 
The  Russian  grenadiers,  whose  attack  had  been  felt  so 
signally  at  Eylau  and  Friedland,  were  brought  up  ;  the 
advancing  column  was  checked,  and  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  order  up  the  reserve  cavalry  under  Latour- 
Maubourg  and  Kellermann.  These  irresistible  horse- 
men rushed  forward,  and  at  first  everything  gave  way 
before  them  ;  but  the  Austrian  reserve  was  now  in  the 
field,  and  after  an  obsdnate  contest  the  French  column 
fell  back.  A  last  effort  was  made  by  Napoleon  toward 
evening,  by  forming  Victor's  and  Lauri^ton's  corps  into 
column,  and  launching  them  forward  with  a  numerous 
artillery  in  front :  a  powerful  Russian  batter)^,  however, 
repelled  this  assault.  Soon  after,  the  Austrian  general, 
Count  Meerfeldt,  advanced  upon  the  French  right  flank, 
but  being  surrounded  by  the  old  guard  and  by  Ponia- 
towski's  Poles,  his  whole  battalion  and  himself  were 
made  prisoners.  Napoleon  sent  him  back  with  propo- 
sals, to  which,  however,  no  reply  was  received  for  sev- 
eral days.  Night  terminated  this  terrible  struggle,  in 
which  fifteen  thousand  on  each  side  were  killed,  with- 
out decisive  result  to  either  party.  On  the  north,  the 
same  day,  Ney  was  defeated  and  driven  in  by  Blucher. 
At  the  close  of  the  fight.  Napoleon  conferred  the  digni- 
ty of  marshal  of  France  upon  Prince  Poniatowski,  in 
testimony  of  the  valor  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the 
engagement.  On  the  1.7th,  Bernadotte,  with  important 
auxiliaries,  arrived  in  the  allied  camp ;  and  all  of  Nupo«- 
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s  rege^rves  were  brought  up.     During  the  night, 
ileon  made  a  complete  change  in  the  line  of  his 
^  to  accommodate  it  to  the  more  contracted  posi- 
vvhich  it  >yas  necessary  to  occupy :  the  right  re- 
ling  fixed  as  a  pivot  on  the  Elster,  the  left  was 
vn  back,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  Partha...  ri.; 
n  the   morning  of  the   18th,  the   French  army, 
anting  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
,  stood  to  arms  against  the  attack  of  nearly  double 
aumber  of  allied  troops,  making  in  all  about  half 
illion  of  men,  engaged  in  this  "  battle  of  giants." 
French  centre  occupied  the  village  of  Probstheyde, 
re  Murat  commanded  the  corps  of  Victor  and  Au- 
au;  Macdonald  and  Lauriston,  constituted  the  left 
J  of  the  army,  under  Napoleon  in  person,  and  were 
e  villages  of  Holzhausen  and  Stetteritz,  behind  the 
of  the  centre  :  Marshal  Prince  Poniatowski,  com- 
ded  the  right  wing  on   the  Elster,  and  occupied 
litz  and  Connewitz  :  and  the  guard,  under  Napo- 
,  were  near  a  snufF-manufactory,  in  the. suburbs, 
Qce  they  could    hasten  to   any  point  which  was 
ially  menaced.     On  the  extreme  left,  on  the  Par 
but  so  separated  as  to  constitute  another  armyi 
and  Regnier  were  opposed  to  Blucher.     About 
oVlock,  the  allies  advanced,  drove  in  all  the  ad- 
5ed  posts,  and  occupied  the  heights  in  front  of  the 
in  immense  force.      A  violent  assault  was  firs! 
e  upon  the  French  right,  where  Poniatowski  com- 
ded  the   eighth  corps  of  the  army  ;  but  the  valor 
obstinate  endurance  of  that  hero,  were  incapable 
^pulse.     "Prince  Poniatowski,"  says  the  Baron 
ileben,  "had  the  most  di/Bcult  point  to  defend,  but 
iilly  justified,  by  his  boundless  courage,  the  high 
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confidence  which  the  emperor  had  reposed    in   him 
His  little  corps  of  infantry,  reduced  to  five  thousand 
and,  at  last,  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  per- 
formed prodigies,  of  valor."     The  emperor,  seeing  him 
severely  pressed,  brought  up  two  divisions  of  the  young 
guard  to  his  aid,  and  remained  with  that  wing  an  hour, 
until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  danger  in  that  quarter 
was  over.     He  then  rode  over  with  the  reserves  of  (he 
old  guard  to  the  centre,  where  the  allies  had  just  carried 
part  of  Probstheyde,  and  were  covering  the  plain  to- 
ward Stetteritz.     A  tremendous  cannonade,  on  both 
sides,  had  begun  the  battle  in  the  centre,  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  desperate  charge,  by  Kleist's  Prussians 
against  Probstheyde.     This  Was  repulsed,  but  a  second 
attack  was  more  successful,  and  Nnpoleon  arrived  just 
in  time  to  restore  the  contest.     He  pushed  on  with  the 
greatest  celerity,  toward  the  most  advianced  ranks,  filled 
up  the  vacancies  with   the  guards  which  he  brought 
with  him,  drove  back  the  enemy  and  then  returned  to 
his  original  place  of  observ8tion.     On  the  left,  however, 
between  Stetteritz  and  Schoenfeld,  the  enemy  had  ad- 
vanced and  established  themselves  in  an  alarming  posi- 
tion;   and,  intelligence  arrived   about  noon   that  the 
Saxon  artillery  and  cavalry  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  about  three,  that  the  infantry,  also,  had  quitted  their 
ranks.     Napoleon  then  rode  across  the  field  toward  thiB 
extreme  left,  where  he  found  Ney  and  Regnier,  whose 
dumb  show,  signs,  and  gesticulations,  pointed  out  that 
the  enemy's  line  were  on  the   plain   near   Schoenfeld. 
and  showed  him  too  plainly  that  fortune  was  betraying 
all  their  exertions.     He  immediately  returned  to  the 
centre,  and  brought  up  a  detachment  of  the  old  guard, 
and  a  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  under  NansoutV 
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>  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  defection  of  the  Saxons, 
lis  checked  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and,  during 

rest  of  the  day,  the  engagement  was  reduced  to  a 
lent  cannonade, from  both  sides.  On  the  part  of  the 
es,  eight  hundred  guns,  favorably  placed  along  the 
ghts  which  surrounded  the  French  army,  poured 
Arn  their  ceaseless  fire ;  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
3  hundred  guns,  discharged  with  a  rapidity  that  com- 
isated  for  the  inferiority  of  their  number,  replied  with 
Lseless  fury.  After  six  or  seveiii  hours  of  this  tre- 
ndous  roar  from  one  thousand  two  hundred  cannon, 

French  began  to  perceive  that  their  ammunition 
ed;  It  is  said  that  they  had  discharged  two  hundred 
Usand  shot  during  the  day.  Napoleon  ordered  that 
should  be  spared.  The  day  closed,  but  the  can- 
lade  continued  till  an  advanced  period  ofithe  night, 
ence,  at  last,  succeeded,  with  a  gloom  yet  more  terri- 

than  the  excitenient  of  the  combat.  Napoleon  de- 
nined  to  retreat:  there  was  but  one  outlet  for  the 
nense  throng  which  was  assembled  around  him,  and 
ir  that,  on  the  19th,  between  daybreak  and  eleven 
lock  in  the  forenoon,  the  army  and  its  followers 
ired  along  in  terrible  confusion... 
The  assault  of  the  city,  by  the  allies,  began  at  the 
le  time,  and  Napoleon,  to  allow  time  for  his  army 
jscape  over  the  Elster,  ordered  Poniatowski,  Lau- 
Dn,  and  Macdonald,  to  form  a  rearguard,  and  defend 

subui-bs  from  house  to  house.  "Prince,"  said 
3Qleon  to  the  Polish  hero,  in  assigning  him  this  duty, 
Du  will  defend  the  southern  suburb."^-"  Sire,"  he 
wered,  "  I  have  but  few  followers  left."^^"  What 
hat?"  said  the  emperor,  "you  will  defend  it  with 
It  you  have." — "Ah,  sire,",  replied  tjieaoble  war 
20* 
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nor,  "  all  oi  us  are  ready  to  die  for  your  majesty  *' 
Amidst  the  material  sublimity  of  :this  great  scene  of 
power  and  terror,  the  character  and  conduct  of  this 
princely  soldier,  assert  the  still  superior  grandeur  of 
moral  dignity  and  devotion.  The  hope  of  national  in- 
dependence, with  which  he  had  ^rst  drawn  his  sword, 
had  been  utterly  destroyed  ;  the  confidence  which  he 
had  placed  in  French  protection  had  long  been  be- 
trayed: but  the  native  heroism  of  his  spirit,  and  an 
exalting  setitimetit  of  loyalty,  led  him  yet  to  do  battle 
in  the  ranks  of  the  emperor,  with  an  energy  and  devo- 
tion which  no  motives  of  interest  or  ambition'  could 
have  increased.  In  the  actions  about  Leipsig,  fifteen 
officers  of  his  staff  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  he  ha'd^  himself,  been  wounded  on  the  14th  and 
16th.  His  duty  wais  to  defend  the  suburb  that  lies 
nearest  the  Borna  road,  and  he  had  but  two  thousand 
Polish  infantry  assigned  to  him  for  the  purpose.  With 
an  obstinacy  that  astonished  the  advancing  hosts,  he 
defended  the  passages  until  the  troops  had  passed; 
but,  just  as  the  rear-gUard  was  about  to  retire,  the  bridge 
over  the  Elster  was  blown  up.  LaiiristOn,  Regnieir; 
and  twenty  other  generals,  with  one  thousand  five 
hundred  soldiers  were  made  prisoners.  Poniatowski. 
who  had  just  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  left  arm, 
drew  his  sabre,  and,  turning  to  the  officers  who  were 
around  him,  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  " it  is  better  to 
fail  with  honor;"  and,  at  the  head  of  his  officers,  and 
a  few  Polish  cuirassiers,  he  rushed  upon  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  allies.  They  hastened  forward  to  take 
liim  prisoner,  but  he  cut  his  way  through  them,  re- 
ceiving a  wound  through  his  cross,  and  plunged  into  the 
Pleisse^  ^hich  he  crossed  in  safety,  leaving  his  hors» 
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lind  in  the  river.  Though  much  exhausted,  h? 
>unted:  another,  and,  passing  through  M.  Reichen- 
ih's  garden,  he  reached  the  Elster,  which  was  already 
ed  with  Prussian  riflernen.  Seeing  them  advance 
^ard  him  on  all  sides,  he  spurred  his  horse  into  tho 
er.  .The  banks  at  that  part  are  steep,  and,  as  the 
nee  directed  his  steed  ii[>  the  declivity,  the  animal 
red ;  he  pulled  the  ri;in  -involuntarily,  the  horse 
I  backward,  over  him,  HJid  he  was  borne  down  by  the 
rrentand  drowned.  He  was  in  the  fifty-second  yea:' 
his  age.  ..tci-  a; 

Such  was  the  termin;uion  of  the  great  campaign  i  * 
xony,  and  such  the  memorable  battle  of  Leipsi^- 
poleon,  unconquered  in  spirit,  and  unexhausted  of 
jntal  resources,  reorganized  his  retiring  forces,  and 
5  battle  of  the  forest  of  Hajiau,  on  the  30th  of  Octo- 
r,  gilded  with  a  declining  lustre,  that  great  name,  on 
lich  the  sun  of  victory  was  «.bout  to  set  for  ever. 
The  body  of  the  heroic  and  unfortunate  Polish  n^ar- 
d  was  found  on  the  fifth  day,  October  24th,  by  a 
lerman,  and  taken  out  of  the  water.  He  had  gone 
battle  in  his  gala  uniform  ;  his  epaulets,  studded  with 
imonds,  and  his  hands  covered  with  rings  set  with 
lliants.  On  the  26th,  he  was  temporarily  interred, 
Leipsig,with  the  utmost  distinction  ;  and  his  funeral 
sequies  were  again  performed  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
r,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Warsaw,  with 
Bry  ceremony  of  honor  that  national  and  public  rev 
mce  could  contribute.  "  Victors  and  vanquished, 
rs  Do  Vitry,  "  all  the  nations  of  Europe  assisted  at 
im,  and  forgot  their  enmity  to  mourn  over  the  grave 
Poniatowski." 
A  stone  has  been  placed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
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body  of  the  prince  was  drawn  from  the  river :  and  M 
Reichenbach  erected  in  his  garden,  on  the  bank  whence 
the  prince  plunged  into  the  river,  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  consisting  •  of  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  sur- 
rounded by  willows.  Thorwalsden  was  commissioned 
to  execute  another  monument,  for  his  tomb  at  Warsaw. 
The  prince  left  no  issue,  except  a  natural  son. 

"  Poniatowski,*'  said  Napoleon,  "  was  a  noble  char- 
acter, full  of  honor  and  bravery.  It  Was  my  intention 
to  have  made  him  king  of  Poland,  had  I  succeeded  in 
Russia." 
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ARSHAL  OF  FRANCE,  1815,  AND  NOVEMBER  1»,  1831. 

HAKQUIS   OF   OROUCHT.        -^ 

The  name  of  Grouchy  has  become  so  odious  to  the 
tiirers  of  Napoleon,  that  a  long  career  of  devoted 
^ice  and  unquestionable  bravery  has  been  forgotten; 
he  misfortune  or  fault  of  a  single  day.  In  judging, 
i^ever,  of  ability  and  of  motives,  in  an  occasion  so 
ibtful  as  the  affair  at  Waterloo,  Grouchy  is  entitled 
he  benefit  of  his  previous  character,  and  that  was 

of  the  most  ardent  energy  and  the  most  active  cour- 
.  Few  men,  indeed,  could  have  been  selected  out 
he  French  army,  who  would  be  thought  more  likely 
jxecute  any  military  duty  with  directness,  fidelity, 

zeal,  than  a  soldier  whose  spirit  and  devotion  had 
n  illustrated  in  many  a  trying  campaign,  and  in  ev- 
country  between  Italy  and  Russia. 
Immanuel  Grouchy,  son  of  Francis  James,  marquis 
rrouchy,  was  born  at  Paris,  the  23d  of  October,  1766. 
w^s  educated  to  the  artillery  service  at  the  school 
StrafeboUrg,  and  became  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in 

1,  a  captain  in  1784,  and  lieutenants-colonel  and 
•lieutenant  of  the  king's  body-guards  in  1786.     In 

2,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  served  in  the  army 
he  Alps,  and  in  the  Vendean  army  in  1793.     In 
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1.795,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
and  made  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army  of  the 
west  in  1795  :  in  the  following  year,  he  formed  part 
of  the  force  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  ;  and 
in  1797,  he  received  the  command  of  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  military  divisions  of  the  same 
army.  He  served  in  Italy  from  1798  to  1800,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Novi,  on  the  15th  of  Angust,  1799,  where 
his  division  formed  part  of  the  left  under  Perighon,  he 
was  especially  distinguished  for  his  enthusiastic  courage. 
Finding  his  men  disordered  by  the  Austrian  attack,  he 
seized  a  standard  and  charged  with  it  at  the  head  of 
his  troops;  and  when  it  was  struck  from  his  hand  in  the 
tumult,  he  rushed  forward,  holding  up  his  helmet  on  his 
sword  and  cheering  his  men,  till  he  was  wounded  and 
overwhelmed  in  the  confusion  and  made  a  prisoner: 
and  at  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, he  acquired,  by  his  valor  and  endurance,  the 
highest  distinction*  In  1800,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine;  and  in  1801,  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general of  the  cavalry,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  1804.  He  served  with  increased  distinction  in 
Prussia  and  Poland  in  1806  and  1807.  In  1808,  he 
was  employed  in  Spain,  and  received  the  command  of 
Madrid.  In  1809,  when  Napoleon  advanced  to  Vienna, 
General  Grouchy  served  in  Italy  under  the  viceroy ; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Raab,  on  the  14th  of  June,  where 
he  commanded  the  heavy  dragoons  on  the  French  right, 
he  acquired  a  reputation  of  the  mjost  brilliant  kind* 
Montbrun,  commanding  the  light  cavalry,  had  advanced 
to  support  a  brigade  of  infantry,  when  a  terrible  column 
of  Hungarian  cavalry,  seven  thousand  sti'ong,  ■  moved 
rapidly  forward  and  overwhelmed  him ;  Grouchy,  with 
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&a  >6Tverful  horsemen,  immediately  came  up,  and  char- 
geo  the  enemy  with  such  fury  that  they  were  broken  and 
driv  «n  completely  in  the  rear.  At  the  battle  of  Wa- 
grari,  his  valor  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cuirassiers, 
und(5r  Davoust  on  the  left,  was  not  less  conspicuous. 
In  this  year,  he  was  created  count  and  colonel-genera* 
of  chasseurs.  In  the  invasion  of  Russia,  he  command- 
ed the  third  corps  of  cavalry  of  reserve,  amounting  to 
ten  thousand  men.  At  the  battle  of  Borodino,  "  Grou- 
chy, on  his  side,"  'says  Segur,  "  by  sanguinary  and  re- 
peated chdrges  on  the  left  of  the  gfeat  redoubt,  secured 
the  victory  and  scoured  the  plain."  At  the  passage  of 
the  Beresina,  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  the  emperor 
collected  about  his  person  all  the  officers  of  the  cavalry 
who  Were  yet  mounted,  and  styled  this  troop,  amount 
ing  to  about  five  hundred;  his  sacred  squadron  :  Grou- 
chy and  Sebastiani  commanded  it.  In  1813  and  1814, 
he  was  again  in  command  of  cavalry.  At  the  battle  of 
Vauchamps,  on  the  14th  of  February,  Grouchy's  valor 
was  conspicuous ;  and  after  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians, 
he  performed  a  circuitous  movement  with  a  body  of 
three  thousand  horsemen,  by  which  he  intercepted  the 
retiring  columns  of  Blucher,  who  were  obliged  to  cut 
their  way  through  his  squadrons,  with  the  loss  of  two 
regiments  made  prisoners,  and  a  large  number  of  sol 
diers  killed.  At  the  engagement  of  Craon,  on  the  7tb 
of  March,  Grouchy  was  wounded.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVIII.,  in  the  latter  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general  of  the  chasseurs  and  lancers. 
Upon  Napoleon's  return,  he  was  created  marshal  of  the 
empire  during  the  "  hundred  days ;"  and  when  Napo- 
leon organized  the  army  of  the  Netherlands,  Grouchy 
received  the  superior  command  of  the  7th  and  19th 
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inililary  divisions,  and  afterward  of  the  four  corps  of 
the  cavalry  of  reserve.  His  name  is  so  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  the  operations  in  1815,  that  his  biography 
appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate  place  to  introduce 
an  account  of- —  , 

THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    WATERLOO. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  1815,  Napo- 
leon left  Paris,  and  passing  SoisSons  and  Laon, 
arrived  at  Avesnes,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th.  On 
the  night  of  the  14th,  the  French  army,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand,  four  hundred 
men,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
was  distributed  as  follows  :  the  left,  amounting  to  forty- 
seven  thousand  men,  was  around  Solze-sur-Sambre ; 
the  centre,  sixty  thousand  strong,  was  at  Beaumont, 
with  the  headquarters;  and  the  right,  of  above  fifteen 
thousand  men,  was  in  advance  of  Phillippeville.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  in  four 
corps,  were  cantoned  as  follows :  the  first  corps,  under 
General  Zietten,  was  in  advance  of  Fleurus ;  the 
second,  under  General  Pirch,  was  before  Namur ; 
the  third,  under  Thielman,  was  around  Ciney  ;  and 
the  fourth,  under  Bulow,  was  in  the  rear  at  Liege. 
The  English  army,  under  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  four  thousand 
men,  of  whom  thirty-seven  thousand  were  British,  and 
sixty-seven  thousand,  Germans,  Hollanders^  and  Flem- 
ings, were  at  Brussels,  Nivelles,  Gand,  Grammont,  and 
other  neighboring  places.  The  duke's  headquarters 
were  at  Brussels,  and  Blucher's  were  at  Namur ;  and 
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ras  arranged  that  in  the  event  of  an  advance  by  the 
3nch,  the  English  army  should  rally  at  Quatre-Bras, 
I  the  Prussian  at  Fleurus.  At  daybreak  on  the  15th, 
three  French  columns  commenced  their  march,  and 
to  that  moment,  so  secretly  and  rapidly  had  Napo- 
n's  movements  been  made,  that  no  knowledge  of  the 
^nded  attack  existed  at  either  the  English  or  Prus- 
n  headquarters.  Zietten  was  driven  in  with  con- 
erable  loss,  and  Blucher  immediately  ordered  all 
troops  to  concentrate  behind  Fleurus ;  and  the 
enoh  advanced  to  Charleroi.  Napoleon's  plan  of 
npaign  was  to  fall  upon  Blucher  with  his  whole 
ny,  and  destroy  him  before  the  duke  of  Wellington 
aid  join  him,  and  then  to  direct  all  his  forces  against 
5  duke. .  Accordingly,  the  centre  was  pushed  for- 
rd,  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  between  Charleroi  and 
3urus,  while  the  left,  commanded  by  Ney,  was  at 
osselies,  with  its  vedettes  upon  Quatre-Bras.  Blucher 
i  assembled  three  corps  behind  Fleurus,  his  centre  at 
^ny,  his  right  at  St.  Amand,  and  his  left  at  Sombref, 
the  road  to  Namur.  Ney  was  ordered  to  march,  at 
^break  on  the  16th,  in  advance  of  Quatre-Bras,  and 
:e  a  strong  position  on  the  Brussels  road,  and  when 
ucher  was  well  engaged  in  front,  to  fall  upon  his 
ht  flank  and  rear,  and  surround  him.  Everything 
pended  upon  this  movement  of  Ney.  At  Ligny  and 
,  Amand,  the  battle  became  general  between  two  and 
ee  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  emperor  remarked 
Count  Gerard,  in  giving  him  orders  for  the  attack 
the  former  village,  "  In  three  hours  the  fate  of  the 
ir  may  be  decided  :  if  Ney  executes  his  orders  prop^ 
y,  not  a  cannon  of  the  Prussians  will  escape :  they 
3  completely  surprised."  Ney,  certainly,  never  exe- 
VoL.  IL  — 21 
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cutod  the  orders  he  had  received,  and  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  maybe  attributed  to  that.  Napoleon  heaped 
the  severest  blame  upon  the  marshal ;  but  the  fault 
really  rested  with  the  duke  of  Wellington  *  his  move- 
ments had  attached  to  the  execution  of  Ney's  orders  a 
condition  of  impossibility. 

As  early  as  three  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
15th,  Wellington,  at  Brussels,  was  apprized  that  the 
French  army,  with  Napoleon  at  their  head,  had  entered 
Charleroi  that  morning,  and  were  advancing  upon 
Brussels.  He  instantly  issued  orders  for  the  concen- 
tration of  all  his  troops  upon  Quatre-Bras,  went,  in  the 
evening,  to  a  ball  at  the  duchess  of  Richmond's,  for 
the  purpose  of  calming  the  alarm  which  began  to  pre- 
vail in  the  capital,  and,  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing, rode  over  to  Quatre-Bras.  At  that  point,  the 
prince  of  Orange's  corps,  ten  thousand  strong,  was 
assembled  at  daybreak ;  Pictori's  -  division,  and  the 
Brunswickers,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  more,  arrived 
about  two  o'clock ;  soon  after  the  duke  came  up 
with  two  other  English  divisions :  and,  toward  even- 
ing the  guns  were  upon  the  ground*  Both  armies  be- 
came engaged  about  three  o'clock  ;  but,  before  they 
began,  Wellington  rode  over  to  Blucher's  headquarters, 
and  concerted  the  movements  which  should  take  place 
on  the  next  day.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  duke 
should  retire  to  Waterloo,  which  he  had  long  before 
noted  as  an  admirable  field  of  battle,  and  that  Bluchci 
should  retire,  not  toward  Namur,  but  by  Wavres  ,  and 
the  Prussian  field-marshal  pledged  himself  to  unite 
with  his  ally  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  The  result 
of  the  battles  of  Quatre-Bras  and  Lign)^  was  indecisive : 
at  the  former,  the  di  ke  had  the  advantage,  ^nd  Ney 
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retired  in  the  evening ;  at  the  other  point,  Blucher, 
after  an  obstinate  conflict,  was  routed;  the  veteran 
marshal,  himself,  unhorsed,  and  ridden  over  by  a 
troop  of  cavalry.  Being  too  much  injured  to  mount 
his  horse  the  next  day,  the  retreat  vi^as  conducted  by 
Gneisenau,  in  the  direction  of  Wavres.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  passed  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  and, 
on  the  17th,  retired  through  Genappe  to  Waterloo, 
where  he  took  a  position.  Napoleon,  having  sent 
General  Pajol,  with  a  division  of  his  light  cavalry,  and 
a  division  of  infantry,  followed  by  Marshal  Grouchy, 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  to  pursue  the  Prussians 
toward  Wavres,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  them,  set 
out  with  the  rest  of  the  army  to  follow  Wellington.  In 
describing  the  battle  of  Ligny,  in  his  memoirs,  Na- 
poleon says  that  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  Generals  Ex- 
almans,  and  Pajol,  were  distinguished  by  their  intre- 
pidity. No  engagement  between  the  hostile  troops 
took  place,  except  at  Genappe,  where  a  body  of 
French  lancers,  pressing  on  the  English  rear-guard, 
which  was  commanded  by  Lord  Uxbridge,  were  first 
attacked,  ineffectually,  by  the  seventh  hussars,  and  then 
routed  by  the  life-guards.  Napoleon,  seeing  that  there 
would  be  a  great  battle  the  next  day,  sent  orders,  in 
the  evening,  to  Grouchy,  to  send  part  of  his  force,  with- 
out delay,  to  join  the  grand  army,  and  with  the  rest  to 
follow  the  Prussians  closely,  and,  if  they  entered  Brus- 
sels, to  bring  his  whole  detachment  to  the  field  of  battle. 
The  night  of  the  17th,  and  the  morning  of  the  18th> 
were  rainy :  it  cleared,  however,  after  sunrise,  and  the 
English  army  was  seen  drawn  up  about  Mont  St.  Jean. 
The  whole  force  under  Wellington,  was  about  seventy- 
five  thousand,  of  whom  thirty-five  thousand  were  Eng- 
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lish,  and  it  wad  drawn  up  as  follows :  the  Brunswickers^ 
Hanoverians,  and  Belgians,  were  in  the  centre^  behind  La 
Haye  Sainte,  with  all  the  cavalry  in  their  rear :  Picton's 
and  Clinton's  divisions  were  on  the  left  of  that  farm; 
the  artillery  was  arranged  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
position ;  and,  Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte, 
strongly  occupied,  the  former  by  Byng's  guards,  and 
the  latter  by  a  division  of  the  king's  German  legion. 
The  force  under  Napoleon  was  about  equal  in  numbers, 
but  very  superior  in  the  character  of  the  troops.  The 
army  was  divided  into  eleven  columns,  and  formed  into 
three  lines,  the  first  two  lines  containing  four  columns 
each,  and  the  third  three.  By  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
these  lines  had  taken  up  their  positions.  The  principal 
attack  was  intended  to  be  against  the  English  left,  or 
rather,  their  left  centre;  but  it  was  to  be  prepared  and 
disguised  by  a  sharp  attack  against  Hougoumont,  on 
their  right.  The  left  centre  was  selected  as  the  direc- 
tion of  attack,  because  it  seemed  weaker,  and  because 
success  in  that  quarter  would  throvi^  the  English  army 
off  from  the  Prussians.  The  first  line,  accordingly, 
had  two  columns  upon  the  left  of  the  road  to  Charleroi, 
destined  to  act  against  Hougoumont ;  and  two  on  its 
right  intended  for  the  attack  upon  the  left.  The  column 
on  the  extreme  left,  consisted  of  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
second  Corps,  which  was  on  both  sides  of  the  road  to 
Nivelles;  next  to  it,  on  its  right,,  and  extending  for 
one  thousand  toises,  between  the  roads  to  Nivelles  and 
Charleroi,  were  three  divisions  of  infantry  of  the  second 
corps,  under  General  Reille,  Jerome's  division  being 
on  the  left,  near  the  wood  of  Hougoumont,  Foy  in  the 
centre,  and  Bachelu  on  the  right,  resting  on  the  Char- 
Ifiroi  road.     On   the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  four 


nsions  of  infantry,  of  the  first  corps,  formed  the  third 
lumn,  and,  on  its  right,  the  light  infantry  of  the  same 
rps,  formed  the  fourth  column,  the  whole  corps  com 
mded  by  Lieutenant-General  Count  d'Erlon,  and 
tending  between  the  Charleroi  road  and  Frichemont. 
hese  formed  the  first  line.  The  second  line  consisted 
Kellermann's  cuirassiers,  in  two  lines,  one  thousand 
e  hundred  toises  in  extent,  forming  the  first  column 
the  left,  resting  on  the  Nivelles  road,  and  Milhaud's 
irassiers,  in  two  lines,  nine  hundred  toises  in  length, 
nstituting  the  fourth  column,  and  resting  on  Friche- 
3nt ;  and  between  these,  the  sixth  corps,  under  Count 
)bau,  covered  both  sides  of  the  Charleroi  road,  its 
'antry,  in  column,  in  two  divisions,  formed  the  second 
lumn  of  this  line,  with  its  right  on  the  road,  and  its 
;ht  cavalry,  under  Daumont,  followed  by  Subervie's 
ht  cavalry,  both  in  close  column,  formed  the  third 
lumn,  and  had  their  left  on  the  same  road.  The 
rd  line  consisted  of  twenty  squadrons  of  the  dragoons 
d  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  forming  the  first  column, 
d  drawn  up  in  two  lines  between  the  Nivelles  and 
larleroi  road  ;  of  the  foot-guards  in  twenty-four  bat- 
ions,  formed  in  two  divisions  of  six  lines,  on  both 
les  of  the  Charleroi  road,  and  drawn  back  toward  the 
m  of  Rossome  ;  and  of  twenty  squadrons  of  the  chas- 
[irs  and  lancers  of  the  guard,  forming  the  third  col- 
m.  on  the  right  of  the  road.  At  eleven  o'clock, 
ipcleon  rode  along  the  ranks,  and  was  received  with 
bounded  enthusiasm.  "  The  enemy's  army,"  he 
narked,  "is  more  numerous  than  ours;  neverihe- 
is,  we  have  ninety  chances  in  our  favor,  and  not  ten 
aihst  us."  He  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
ards,  dismounted,  and  gave*  the  order  to  advance. 
21* 
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.  In  this  great  battle,  the  instances  of  individual  hero- 
ism, and  the  anecdotes  of  personal  daring,  have  been 
so  numerous,  that  in  the  descriptions  that  have  been 
given  of  it,  the  general  and  collective  vievi^  of  the  en- 
gagement has  been  lost  in  an  immensity  of  details.  Ii» 
the  followring  account,  nothing  but  an  outline  statement 
of  the  movements  and  their  results  will  be  given  : — 

The  battle  began  by  the  advance  of  Jerome's  di- 
vision on  the  left,  and  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  in  the 
woods  of  Hougoumont.  As  the  woods  were  gradually 
gained,  a  battery  of  thirty  British  guns  opened  from 
the  enclosure,  and  Reille  ordered  the  artillery  of  his 
second  division  to  advance.  Napoleon  at  the  same 
time  sent  up  Kellermann's  twelve  pieces  of  light  artil- 
lery. The  cannonade  became  very  severe,  and  the 
contest  in  the  woods,  which  were  gained  and  lost  sev- 
eral times,  witnessed  prodigies  of  valor.  Foy's  di- 
vision was  ordered  to  support  Jerome :  the  woods 
were  carried  ;  a  battery  of  eight  howitzers  was  opened 
against  the  chateau,  which  was  soon  consumed,  but 
ihe  court-yard  was  still  held  by  a  detachment  of  the 
English  foot-guards  and  Brunswickers.  The  grand 
attack  upon  the  centre  was  now  organized  and  placed 
under  the  Command  of  Marshal  Ney.  He  had  just 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  inform  the  emperor  that  all  was 
ready,  and  that  he  waited  only  for  the  signal.  Before 
giving  it,  the  emperor  surveyed  the  whole  field,  and 
perceived  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lambert  something 
that  seemed  like  troops.  All  the  glasses  of  the  staff 
were  immediately  turned-  in.  that  direction;  and  opin- 
ions varied  as  to  whether  it  was  the  Prussians  or 
Grouchy.  In  this  doubt,  the  light  cavalry  under  Dau- 
mont  and  Subervie,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand,  and 
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forming  the  third  column  of  the  second  line,  were  di 
rected  to  move  round  to  the  right  and  take  position  in 
front  of  these  new  troops.      Soon  after,  a  Prussian 
officer  of  chasseurs  was  captured,  who  gave  informa 
tion  that  this  was  Bulow's  corps,  which  had  not  been 
engaged  at  Ligny,  and  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
men.     Count  Lobau  was  at  once  ordered  to  move  with 
his  two  divisions  of  the  infantry  of  the  sixth  corps, 
forming  the  second  column  of  the  second  line  toward 
St.   Lambert,   and   orders  were   again   despatched  to 
Grouchy  to  hasten  his   march.     Napoleon's  line  of 
battle  before  the  attack  on  the  centre  was  thus  weak- 
ened by  ten  thousand  men.      "We  had,  this  morn- 
ing, ninety  chances  in  our  favor,"  said  Napoleon  to 
Soult :  "  Bulow's  arrival  has  taken  thirty  from  us ;  we 
have  still  sixty  against  forty ;  and  if  Grouchy  arrives, 
we   shall   win  the  battle."      It  was  noon  when  they 
began  to  advance.     Two  divisions  of  the  first  corps, 
flanked  upon  their  left  by  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  on 
the  Charleroi  road,  and  led  by  Ney  in  person,  ad- 
vanced against  the  farm  of  St.  Haye  ;   while  the  two 
other  divisions  of  the  same  corps,  with  the  cavalry  on 
its  right,  was  to  advance  on  the  village  of  Haye,  on  the 
British  left.    -This  formidable  column  was  received  by 
a  galling  fire  from  Pictqn's  division ;  and  when  disor^ 
dered  by  its   severity,   Ponsonby's  brigade   of  horse 
charged  with  irresistible  fury,  broke  the  column,  and 
took  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and  cannon,  together 
with  two  eagles.     Napoleon  rode  forward  at  full  speed, 
and  ordered  up    a  brigade  of  Milnaud's  cuirassiers 
from  the  second  line.     They  set  ofF^  shouting  "Vive 
TEmpereur!"  assailed  the  disordered  British  cavalry, 
and  drove  them  back  with  great  loss.      Picton   and 
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Ponsonby  were  both  killed.  St.  Haye  now  oecame 
the  centre  and  object  of  a  protracted  and  fierce  con- 
test: repeated  charges  were  made  by  both  armies,  and 
repulsed  with  the  greatest  valor.  During  the  afternoon, 
a  body  of  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  splendid  cav- 
alry, consisting  of  Milhaud's  and  Kellermann's  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  reserve  cavalry  of  the  guards  under 
General  Guyot,  were  engaged  in  repeated  charges 
against  the  British  centre.  The  cavalry  of  Wellington 
were  overmastered  and  driven  back  ;  but  the  infantry 
threw  themselves  into  squares,  and  received  with  un- 
moving  firmness  the  assaults  of  the  terrible  horsemen, 
who  again  and  again  precipitated  themselves  upon  their 
close  ranks.  Meanwhile,  Planchenoit,  on  the  right, 
had  become  the  scene  of  a  fierce  encounter  between 
Lobau's  division,  aided  by  the  yOung  guard,  and  Bu- 
low's  corps ;  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  latter  were 
worsted  and  began  to  retire.  But  a  new  body  of 
Prussians  under  Ziethen  was  now  descried  further  along 
the  French  right,  and  it  was  certain  that  Blucher's 
main  army  was  at  hand,  while  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  Grouchy.  Napoleon  saw  the  necessity  of  determin- 
ing the  contest  with  the  English  before  their  allies  came 
in  full  force  upon  the  field,  and  accordingly  gave  direc- 
tions for  a  grand  final  attack  by  the  old  guard.  This 
magnificent  body  of  the  finest  foot-soldiers  that  the 
world  ever  saw — whose  weight,  thrown  into  the  balance 
of  a  divided  battle,  had  so  often  turned  the  scale  of 
victory  —  moved  forward,  about  seven  in  the  evening, 
in  two  columns  —  the  first  under  Reille,  and  the  second 
under  the  dauntless  Ney.  Their  attack  was  directed  upon 
the  right  of  the  enemy's  centre,  at  St.  Haye.  Napoleon 
himself  marched  at  the  head  of  the  second  columD 
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along  the  Charleroi  road,  as  far  as  the  point  at  which  the 
men  turned  off  to  their  left.  It  was  thought  that  he  was 
about  to  stake  his  life  upon  their  charge ;  but  at  that 
point,  addressing  them  as  they  passed,  he  stopped  and 
awaited  the  result.  Wellington  took  immediate  dispo- 
sitions to  receive  these  formidable  assaults.  Adam's 
brigade  were  drawn  up,  with  their  guns  inclined  toward 
the  left,  and  powerful  batteries  opened  on  the  flank  and 
in  front.  Sir  Hussey  Vivian's  dragoons  were  stationed 
on  the  other  side  of  St.  Haye,  and  the  foot-guards  and 
thirtieth  and  seventy-third  regiments  stationed  in  front 
»of  the  advancing  columny  lying  down  in  a  ditch  which 
concealed  them  from  view.  As  Reille  came  forward, 
the  fire  from  Adam's  guns  soon  dispersed  his  cavalry 
on  that  flank,  and  checked  and  disordered  his  infantry. 
Ney  then,  having  had  his  horse  shot,  advanced  on  foot 
with  his  sabre  in  his  hand,  leading  on  the  solid  mass 
upon  whose  firmness  stood  depending  the  fate  of 
Europe.  The  guns  were  driven  back,  and  the  column 
advanced  within  forty  paces  of  the  ditch.  The  duke 
then  gave  the  order,  "  Up,  guards,  and  at  them."  The 
men  rose  with  a  shout,  rushed  forward,  and  poured  a 
tremendous  fire  on  the  French  ranks,  under  which 
they  melted  away  and  began  to  recoil.  The  duke 
then  ordered  Sir  Hussey's  dragoons  to  charge  upon 
their  right  flank,  while  Adam  advanced  upon  the  other 
side.  It  was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  and  the  result  was  not  less  conclusive.  The 
guards  were  overwhelmed  and  driven  back  in  wild 
confusion.  At  the  same  moment,  Blucher's  troops 
were  seen  advancing  from  Ohain  and  driving  the  French 
out  of  La  Haye.  "  Tout  est  perdu — sauve  qui  peut," 
was  heard  on  every  side.      Wellington  ordered  the 
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whole  line  to  advance ;  and  the  French  army  was 
swept  from  the  field  in  utter  and  hopeless  ruin.  "  It 
was  a  torrent  dislodged  from  its  bed,  hurling  away 
everything  in  its  course."  The  British  advanced  along 
the  Genappe  road  as  far  as  Maison  du  Roi,  where 
Wellington  and  Blucher  embraced  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  latter  took  charge' of  the  pursuit. 

The  conduct  of  Marshal  Grouchy  on  this  occasion 
has  been  the  subject  of  ceaseless  controversy.  What 
effect  his  presence,  with  thirty-two  thousand  troops,  on 
the  field  of  batde,  might  have  had  upon  the  contest,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  Probably  it  would  have  changed 
the  day.  But  the  culpability  of  Grouchy  is  altogether 
a  different  question.  He  was  certainly  wanting  in  ac^ 
tivity,  zeal,  and  intelligence,  but  he  was  not  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  orders,  and  Napoleon  never  charged  that  fault 
upon  him.  In  this  matter,  the  blind  and  ignorant  pop- 
ular feeling  has,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  gone  far  be^ 
yond  the  voice  of  the  person  most  feelingly  interested, 
to  blame  the  marshal.  "  I  asked  Napoleon,"  says  Dr. 
O'Meara,  "  if  he  thought  Grouchy  had  betrayed  him 
intentionally.  *No,  No,'  replied  Napoleon  ;*  but  there  ■ 
was  a  want  of  energy  on  his  part.'  "  According  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  emperor  at  St.  Helena,  Grouchy 
pursued  Blucher  by  the  two  routes  of  Mont  Guibert 
and  Gembloux ;  but  reports  having  induced  the  belief 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Prussians  had  retired  by 
Gembloux  (which  seems  to  have  been  th6  fact),  he  di- 
rected most  of  his  forces  to  that  point,  which  he  reached 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  17th.  In  the  even- 
ing, he  received  certain  information  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  Prussian  army  was  moving  toward  Wavres. 
It  was  then  six  o'clock,  and  the  soldiers  had  encamped 
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and  were  preparing  their  suppers.  Grouchy  judged 
•hat  it  would  be  better  not  to  march  until  early  in  the 
mominor :  he  would  still  be  before  Wavres  in  time,  he 
thought;  and  the  soldiers  having  taken  a  good  rest, 
would  be  full  of  spirits.  Thus  the  Prussians  gained  a 
march  upon  him  ;  and  this  delay  was,  as  Napoleon 
thought,  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. In  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Grouchy  was  in 
march  to  Wavres,  which  is  only  three  leagues  from 
Gembloux.  Blucher,  with  three  corps  of  his  army, 
had  been  pressing  eagerly  forward  toward  St.  Lambert, 
in  compliance  with  the  pledge  which  he  had  given  the 
duke.  Thielman's  corps,  amounting  to  sixteen  thou  • 
sand,  was  left  at  Wavres,  and  was  engaged  with  Grouchy 
during  the  day.  The  cannonade  at  Waterloo  was,  of 
course,  heard  at  Wavres,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  battle  was  going  on  at  that  point.  General 
Excelmans,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  under  Grou- 
chy, went  up  to  the  marshal  and  said  to  him,  ^*  The 
emperor  is  engaged  with  the  English  army;  there  can 
be  no  question  about  it.  Such  a  cannonade  as  that  is 
no  skirmish.  Marshal,  our  duty  is,  to  march  toward 
the  fire*  I  am  an  old  soldier  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
I  have  heard  General  Bonaparte  lay  down  that  rule  a 
hundred  times.  If  we  move  to  the  left,  we  shall  arrive 
on  the  field  of  battle  in  two  hours."  —  "  I  believe  you 
a?5  right,"  said  the  marshal ;  "  but  if  Blucher  should 
march  from  Wavres  and  take  me  in  flank,  I  shall  com 
mit  myself  by  breaking  my  orders,  which  are  to  march 
against  Blucher."  Count  Gerard  then  pointed  out  to 
Grouchy,  that  the  orders  had  reference  to  an  earlier 
lime,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  at  Wavres  the  day 
before,  and  that  Blucher,  who  had  gained  a  march  on 
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bin  I,  was  probably  by  this  time  in  communication  with 
Wellington ;  and  that  the  safest  thing  was,  to  march 
toward  the  field  of  battle.  The  marshal  appeared  con- 
vinced ;  but,  at  this  moment,  he  received  information 
that  his  light  cavalry  had  become  engaged  with  the 
Prussians  at  Wavres  ;  that  their  whole  army  was  there, 
and  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men.  He  then 
marched  to  Wavres,  which  he  reached  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  believing  the  whole  Prussian  ar- 
my to  be  before  him,  he  Spent  two  hours  in  forming  his 
line  of  battle  and  making  his  dispositions.  It  was  then 
he  received  the  message  from  the  officer  despatched 
from  the  field  of  battle  at  ten  in  the  morning. 

Such  is  the  narrative  dictated  by  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena.  Now,  what  was  the  order  despatched  to  him 
at  ten  o'clock  ?  It  has  been  published  by  Grouchy  : 
*'  His  majesty  desires,'*  says  Soult  to  Grouchy,  under 
the  date  of  ISth  June,  1815,  ten  o'clock,  **  that  you 
should  direct  your  movements  upon  Wavres,  in  order 
to  approach  and  act  in  concert  with  us,  driving  before 
you  all  the  Prussians  who  have  taken  that  direction,  or 
who  might  stop  at  Wavres,  where  you  should  endeavor 
to  arrive  as  soon  as  possible."  In  engaging  the  Prus- 
sians at  Wavres,  therefore,  Grouchy  was  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  18th.  In  point  of  fact,  Blucher  had  been  at 
Wavres  with  his  whole  army,  amounting  to  seventy-five 
thousand  men,  in  four  corps,  on  the  night  of  the  17th. 
At  an  early  hour  on  the  18th,  in  conformity  with  the 
arrangement  made  with  the  duke  on  the  16th,  he  sent 
the  fourth  corps  under  Bulow,  which  was  fresh  and 
entire,  on  to  St.  Lambert.  Soon  after,  the  second  corps, 
under  Pirch,  amounting  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  was 
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«ent  forward  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  he  marchea 
himself  with  the  first,  which  was  commanded  by  Zie- 
then.  The  third,  under  Thielman,  amounting  to  six- 
teen thousand,  remained  at  Wavres,  and  became  en- 
gaged with  Grouchy.  On  the  following  morning,  after 
Grouchy  had  routed  Thielman,  and  was  preparing  to 
march  to  Brussels,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  rout 
at  Waterloo,  with  orders  to  retire  upon  Laon.  He  did 
so,  and  arrived  there  on  the  25th,  with  his  whole  corps 
of  thirty-two  thousand.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
Grouchy  did  comply  both  with  the  spirit  of  his  orders 
and  with  the  intentions  of  Napoleon.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  the  whole  Prussian  army  was  at  Wavres  ; 
and  Napoleon's  design  then  seems  to  have  been,  that 
Grouchy  should  engage  them  there,  which  that  marshal 
attempted  to  do.  The  failure  of  the  emperor's  arrange- 
ments is  to  be  ascribed  to  Blucher's  fidelity  to  the 
scheme  planned  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  his 
dexterity  and  daring  in  leaving  Thielman's  corps  to 
withstand  Grouchy's  force  of  double  its  strength,  and 
suddenly  marching  off  three  corps  of  the  army  to  St. 
Lambert  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

The  comparative  merits  of  Napoleon  and  the  duke 
of  Wellington  in  these  operations,  have  been  discussed 
with  a  vehemence  characteristic  of  the  fierce  hereditary 
jealousy  of  the  two  nations  of  which  they  were  the 
champions.  To  arrive  at  a  sound  view  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
campaign  of  Waterloo  and  the  batde  of  Waterloo,  wnich 
was  the  conclusion  of  it.  In  looking  at  the  former  as  a 
whole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  the  clear 
wiperiori/v  of  that  great  master  of  strategy  —  the  duke 
of  Wellington.    The  art  of  war,  in  modern  times,  is  so 
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completely  reduced  to  the  principle  of  having  a  greater 
force  than  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  contest,  that  we 
may  assume  that,  when  the  campaign  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June,  the  object  which  Napoleon  had  to  accom- 
plish was,  to  fight  the  Prussians  and  the  English  sep- 
rately ;  and  that  the  problem  which  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  required  to  solve  was,  always  to  fight  in 
conjunction  with  Blucher.  Now,  Napoleon  fought  the 
allied  armies  twice,  and  on  both  occasions  he  foui!;hi 
them  together.  When  hostilities  commenced,  he  had 
those  advantages  which  he  had  so  often  turned  to  splen- 
did triumphs  against  less  accomplished  opponents  :  he 
was  in  a  central  position,  while  the  enemy  were  on  a 
circle  around  him,  and  he  had  the  initiative.  He  threw 
his  whole  army  upon  Blucher  with  astonishing  rapidity: 
for  success  in  that  battle,  all  depended  upon  the  left 
wing  under  Ney.  The  advance  of  that  wing  would 
either  overwhelm  Blucher,  or  would  at  least  turn' him 
toward  Namur,  and  separate  him  from  Wellington.  At 
a  quarter  past  three,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1815,  Soult, 
major-general,  wrote  to  Ney  from  Ligny :  "  His  majesty 
oiders  me  to  direct  you  instantly  to  surround  the  ene- 
my's right,  and  to  fall  upon  his  rear.  Their  army  is 
lost,  if  you  act  with  vigor ;  the  fate  of  France  is  in 
your  hands.  Lose  not  a  moment  in  making  the  pre- 
scribed movement."  But  this  movement,  so  vital  to 
the  success  of  Napoleon,  was  defeated  by  Wellington's 
rapid  concentration  of  his  troops  at  Quatre  Bras  to 
fight  Ney,  who,  when  this  order  was  received,  was 
struggling  with  twenty  thousand,  and  soon  after  with 
thirty  thousand,  of  the  enemy.  This  battle  was  the 
Friedland  of  the  allies  in  principle,  though  undecisive 
in  its  result.     The  arrival  of  the  duke,  moreover,  pre 
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vented  the  Prussians  from  being  driven  tov^^ard  Namur. 
They  retired  on  Wavres,  and  were,  on  the  following 
day,  to  unite  with  the  English.  Napoleon's  separation 
of  his  army,  by  detaching  so  large  a  part  of  it  under 
Grouchy,  was  a  departure  from  those  principles  of  war* 
fare  which  he  had  so  often  taught  and  illustrated  :  it 
exposed  him  to  the  danger  of  the  enemy  suddenly  con- 
centrating their  force  and  falling  upon  one  part  of  the 
army  under  him  with  their  united  force  ;  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  took  place.  In  regard  to  the  battle  of  the 
18th,  it  may  fairly  be  admitted,  th^t  Napoleon  would 
have  defeajted  the  corj)s  (Tarmee  commanded  by  Wel- 
lington, if  the  Prussians  had  not  come  up  ;  nay,  it  may, 
perhaps,  with  truth  be  said,  that  he  did  conquer  them 
until  the  Prussians  came  up.  But  when  it  is  said  that 
the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  secured  the  victory  to  Wel- 
lington, the  highest  tribute  is  paid  to  Wellington's  abil- 
ity, which  arranged  that  Prussian  movement,  made  it  a 
part  of  his  operations,  and  relied  upon  it  with  undoubt- 
ing  confidence.  Waterloo  was  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Marengo. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Grouchy  was  deprived 
of  his  dignity  of  marshal,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the 
1st  of  August,  1815.  He  came  to  America,  where  he 
spent  some  years  in  a  kind  of  disgrace.  On  the  19th 
of  November,  1831,  however,  his  rank  of  marshal  was 
restored  to  him  ;  and  in  1831,  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France.  In  1807,  Grouchy  received  the  grand  eagle 
of  the  legiqn  of  honor;  in  1808,  the  grand  cross  cf  the 
Bavarian  military  order  of  merit  :  in  1811,  he  was 
made  a  commander  of  the  crown  of  iron,  and  in  1815, 
commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  He  died  on  tlie 
7th  of  June,  1847. 
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DUKE   OF  ISTRIA. 

The  brilliant  group  which  surrounded  the  emperor, 
offers  no  character  more  respectable  for  ability  and  for 
dignity  of  conduct,  or  more  engaging  for  integrity  and 
purity  of  purpose,  than  the  Marshal  Bessieres.  Equal 
to  his  high  duty,  he  never  aspired  beyond  it ;  and  filled 
a  great  sphere  of  public  service  without  that  stimulus 
of  ambition  which  is  usually  requisite  to  urge  and  sus- 
tain men  through  a  lofty  career  of  effort  and  distinction. 
Quick  in  his  perceptions,  sound  in  judgment,  inde- 
pendent in  feeling,  and  cool  in  temper,  his  sagacity 
never  took  a  selfish  direction ;  but  he  always  served 
with  simple  and  loyal  integrity,  the  master  to  whom  he 
owed  everything,  and  over  whose  personal  safety  it  was 
his  especial  office  to  watch.  From  the  period  of  the 
creation  of  the  guides,  he  was  exclusively  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  guarding  the  general-in-chief,  and  the 
headquarters.  In  all  the  great  battles  he  rendered  the 
greatest  services. 

Jean-Baptiste  Bessieres,  son  of  Mathurin  Bessieres 
and  Antoinette  Lemosy,  his  wife,  was  born  at  Proisac, 
in  Quercy,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1768.  He  was 
thiown,  by  the  revolution j  into  the  career  of  arms,  and 
served,  originally,  as  a  private  soldier,  in  the  royal 
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horse-guards  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  1792,  and  afterward, 
in  the  same  year,  in  the  twenty-second  chasseurs,  in 
the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  In  1793,  he  was 
advanced  successively  to  the  rank  of  sub-He utenaut, 
and  of  lieutenant;  he  was  made  captain,  in  1794,  and 
the  same  year  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  Italy 
When  Napoleon  took  the  command,  in  1796,  Bes- 
sieres  was  a  major,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  general,  by  acts  of  extraordinary  personal  bravery. 
So  highly  did  Napoleon  esteem  his  talents  and  char- 
acter, that  when  the  corps  of  guides  was  organized, 
from  which  the  consular  and  imperial  guard  afterward 
sprung,  Bessieres  was  appointed  its  commander.  That 
celebrated  body,  took  its  origin  after  the  passage  of  the 
Mincio,  in  May,  1796,  of  which  an  account  will  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  campaigns.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  Augereau's  division  had  crossed  the  river 
and  marched  up  the  left  bank.  Serrurier's  had  also 
passed,  and  pursued  the  enemy,  and  Napoleon  marched 
with  it  as  long  as  the  Austrians  were  in  sight :  he  then 
returned  to  a  castle  in  Valeggio,  where  his  headquar- 
ters were  established,  and  iDeing  troubled  with  a  head- 
ache, was  making  use  of  a  foot-bath.  Massena's  divis^ 
ion,  appointed  to  cover  Valeggio,  were  preparing  their 
dinner  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  not  having  yet 
crossed  the  bridge.  Suddenly  an  alarm  was  given  that 
Sebottendorf's  division,  which  was  below  the  town, 
hearing  the  cannonade  had  marched  up,  and  meeting 
no  troops,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  lodgings  of  the 
gen6.'al-in-chief.  The  picquet-guard  had  barely  time 
vo  shut  the  gate  and  cry,  "  To  arms  !"  and,  Napoleon 
was  obliged  to  throw  himself  upon  his  horse  with  one 
boot  on,  and  escape  through  the  back  gate  of  the  garden* 

22* 
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beliinfl  the  house.  Massena's  men,  apprized  of  the 
occurrence,  quickly  overturned  their  pots  and  kettles, 
rushed  over  the  bridge,  and  chased  the  Austrians  out 
of  the  town.  The  danger  which  Napoleon  had  thus 
iasurred,  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  having  a 
guarci  of  picked  men,  trained  to  the  service,  and  espe- 
cially charged  to  watch  over  his  personal  safety.  He, 
accordingly,  formed  the  corps  of  guides,  consisting  of 
picked  men,  who  had  served  ten  years  at  least,  and 
rendered  great  services  in  the  field.  They  wore  the 
uniform  afterward  used  by  the  chasseurs  of  the  guard, 
of  which  they  were  the  nucleus.  Major  Bessieres  was 
charged  with  the  organizing  of  this  corps,  and  continued 
to  command  it.  From  that  time  we  find  him,  in  differ- 
ent ranks,  always  at  the  head  of  the  consular  or  imperial 
guard,  charging  with  the  reserve,  deciding  the  battle, 
or  profiting  by  the  victory.  At  the  time  of  his  deaths 
he  was  colonel  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard.  - 

After  the  battles  of  Rivoli,  and  La  Favorite,  Bes- 
sieres was  honored  with  the  office  of  carrying  the  colors 
to  Paris.  He  rose  with  the  man  whose  notice  had  dis- 
tinguished him,  sharing  his  personal  familiarity,  and 
enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  those  favors  which  were  so 
liberally  heaped  on  merit.  In  the  rank  of  chief  of  brL 
gade,  he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt ;  and,  on  his 
return,  was  created  a  brigadier-general,  and  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  consular  guard,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Marengo.  In  1 802,  he  was  made  a  general  of 
division  ;  and,  in  1804,  was  made  a  marshal  of  the 
emoire,  and  a  grand-officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In 
the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  and  in  those  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  he  had  the  command  of  the  division  of  the  im- 
perial guard.     In  1808,  Bessieres  was  sent  into  Spain, 
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and  the  second  corps  of  the  army,  having,  upon  Mon- 
cey's  advance  to  Madrid,  been  increased  by  reinforce- 
ments till  it  reached  twenty-three  thousand  men,  this 
force  was  called  the  army  of  the  western  Pyrenees,  and 
placed  under  Bessieres,  who  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Burgos.  He  suppressed,  with  vigor  ana 
success,  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  soon  after  he 
took  the  command,  in  June.  On  the  14th  of  July,  he 
defeated  Cuesta  at  Rio  Seco;  displaying  great  ability, 
promptness,  and  decision,  and  winning  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  superior  numbers,  at  a  very  critical  moment 
in  the  affairs  of  the  French.  When  Napoleon  heard 
of  the  victory  he  said  that  it  was  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
and  that  Bessieres  had  saved  Spain.  In  1809,  he  was 
created  duke  of  Istria,  and  returned  from  Spain  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  in  Germany. 

At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Bessieres  had  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  cavalry,  and  an  untoward  ball  deprived 
this  important  arm  of  a  leader,  at  a  very  important  mo- 
ment. After  directing  the  attack  against  the  centre, 
which  Macdonald  conducted  with  so  much  heroism, 
Napoleon  gave  directions  to  Bessieres,  to  charge  with 
the  whole  cavalry,  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  very  far  advanced.  Bessieres  had  barely 
Btarted  to  execute  the  order,  when  he  was  knocked 
down  by  the  most  extraordinary  cannon-shot  ever  seen. 
A  ball,  in  full  sweep,  tore  his  breeches  open  from  the 
top  of  the  thigh  to  the  knee,  running  along  the  leg  in  a 
eig-zag  form,  as  if  it  had  been  lightning.  He  was 
thrown  so  suddenly  from  his  horse,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  been  instantly  killed :  the  same  shot 
forced  the  barrel  from  his  pistol,  and  carried  off  both 
barrel  and  stock.     The  emperor  had  seen  him  fall,  but 
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did  not,  at  first  recognise  him.  "Who  is  it?"  said 
he,  in  his  usual  expressiorl.  "  Bessieres,  sire,"  wag 
the  reply.  He  immediately  turned  his  horse  round, 
saying.  "  Let  us  go,  for  I  have  no  time  to  weep ;  let 
us  avoid  another  scene  ;"  alluding  to  the  death  of 
Lannes,  a  few  days  before  at  Essling.  He  sent  Savary 
to  see  if  Bessieres  was  alive :  the  marshal  had  been 
carried  off  the  field,  and  had  recovered  his  senses,  hav- 
ing been  merely  stunned,  and  his  limb,  for  a  time,  par- 
alyzed. Bessieres  was  adored  by  the  guards,  among 
whom  he  passed  his  life.  When  he  was  struck,  a 
mournful  cry  arose  from  the  whole  battalion.  When 
Napoleon  saw  him  the  next  time,  he  cried,  "  Bessieres, 
the  ball  which  struck  you  drew  tears  from  all  my 
guard :  return  thanks  to  that  ball ;  it  ought  to  be  very 
dear  to  you." 

In  1811,  Bessieres  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  north  in  Spain  ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard,  accom- 
panied Napoleon  in  his  invasion  of  Russia.  The  cam- 
paign of  1813,  in  Saxony,  found  the  duke  of  Istria  at 
the  post  of  duty  and  of  danger.  Las  Cases  chanced  to 
meet  him,  in  a  private  box  at  the  theatre,  the  night  be- 
fore he  set  out  for  the  army.  After  talking  of  public 
affairs,  which  deeply  interested  him,  for  he  idolized  his 
country,  he  stated  that  he  was  about  to  take  the  field, 
and  hoped  that  they  should  meet  again  ;  "  but,"  said 
he,  "  at  the  present  crisis,  with  our  young  s6ldiers,  we 
leaders  must  not  spare  ourselves."  It  was  a  generous 
and  self-devoting  impulse  of  this  kind  that  led  to  his 
death  at  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign;  On  the 
1st  of  May,  1813,  the  day  before  the  batdeof  Lutzen, 
while  Napoleon  was  in  the  town  of  Weissenfels,  a  signal 
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was  made  that  the  advanced-guard  of  the  enemy  was 
at  hand.  "  To  horse  !"  was  the  sudden  cry  heard  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  corps  of  Ney 
advanced  upon  Rippach,  while  Napoleon  with  another 
corps  moved  forward  to  the  heights  toward  Poserna,  to 
wait  till  the  defile  of  Rippach  should  be  occupied. 
"  Marshal  Bessieres,  duke  of  Istria,  colonel-general  of 
the  guard,  and  who,  in  that  situation,  was  not  necessary 
to  the  attack  of  the  defile,"  says  the  baron  Von  Odel«>- 
ben,  "  marched  in  haste  at  the  head  of  the  tirailleurs, 
who  advanced  by  way  of  Rippach.  The  duke  had 
scarcely  gained  the  side  of  a  height  occupied  by  the 
artillery  of  the  allies,  when  he  fell,  struck  in  the  abdo^ 
men  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  fall  of  this  important  char- 
acter was  concealed  from  the  troops  as  much  as  possi- 
ble :  his  body  was  immediately  covered  with  a  white 
sheet,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  calamity." 

Napoleon  caused  his  remains  and  those  of  Duroc 
who  was  killed  soon  after,  to  be  embalmed  and  carried 
to  the  Invalides  at  Paris,  and  intended  extraordinary- 
honors  for  them,  which  subsequent  events  rendered  it. 
impossible  for  him  to  pay  them.  He  addressed,  how- 
ever, a  beautiful  letter  to  the  widow  of  Bessieres,  which 
might  properly  be  regarded  as  a  more  valuable  tribute 
than  any  ceremonies  of  public  grief.  "  My  cousin, 
your  husband  has  expired  on  the  field  of  honor.  You 
and  your  children  have  sustained  undoubtedly  a  great 
loss,  but  I  have  sustained  a  greater.  The  duke  of 
Istria  has  died  the  noblest  of  deaths,  and  without  pain ; 
and  he  has  left  to  his  children  the  best  inheritance  he 
could  bequeath — a  reputation  without  a  blemish.  My 
protection  is  secure  to  them  ;  and  they  will  inherit  the 
place  in  my  affection  which  their  father  filled."     A 
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monument  was  erected  to  Bessieres  by  the  king  of 
Saxony,  on  the  very  spot  where  he  was  slain.  It  is  a 
simple  stone,  surrounded  by  poplars,  and  is  similar  to 
that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  from  which  it  is  not  far 
distant. 

The  talents  of  Bessieres  developed  as  he  advanced, 
and  were  always  on  a  level  with  his  expanding  fortunes. 
"  He  possessed,"  says  the  emperor  in  his  memoirs,  "  a 
cool  species  of  bravery,  and  was  always  calm  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  fire ;  his  sight  was  excellent,  and 
being  much  habituated  to  cavalry  martceuvres,  was  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  command  a  reserve.  He  and  Mu- 
rat  were  the  best  cavalry  officers  in  the  army,  but  pos- 
sessed very  different  qualities.  Murat  was  a  good 
vanguard  officer,  adventurous  and  impetuous :  Bes- 
sieres was  better  qualified  for  a  reserve,  being  full  of 
vigor,  but  prudent  and  circumspect."  He  was  not  a 
mere  soldier,  but  his  political  judgment  and  abilities 
were  of  a  high  order.  His  moral  qualities  were  not 
less  valuable.  "  Bessieres,"  says  Las  Cases,  "  always 
continued  good,  humane,  and  generous ;  of  antique 
loyalty  and  integrity ;  and,  whether  considered  as  a 
citizen  or  a  soldier,  an  honest,  worthy  man.  He  often 
made  use  of  the  high  favor  in  which  he  stood,  to  do 
extraordinary  services  and  kindnesses,  even  to  people 
of  very  different  ways  of  thinking  frorti  his.  I  knoAV 
persons,  who,  if  they  have  a  spark  of  gratitude  in  them, 
will  confirrh  my  assertion,' and  bear  testimony  to  his 
nobis,  elevated  sentiments."  To  the  emperor  he  was 
attached  with  a  kind  of  worshipping  affection,  and  the 
emperor  entertained  for  him  the  warmest  regard. 
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PRINCE   OF  WAGRAM. 

"  Nature,  in  forming  some  men,"  said  Napoleon 
intended  that  they  should  always  remain  in  a  subal- 
tern situation.  Such  was  Berthier.  There  was  not 
in  the  world  so  good  a  chef  (Vetat  major :  but  change 
his  occupation,  and  he  was  not  fit  to  command  five 
hundred  men." 

In  a  feeling  of  natural  disgust,  at  the  faithless  selfish- 
ness of  one,  who,  for  twenty  years  had  been  the  recipient 
of  his  lavish  bounty.  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  spoke 
of  Berthier  as  "  a  mere  goose,  whom  I  had  converted 
into  a  kind  of  eagle."  The  description  was,  probably, 
quite  accurate ;  yet,  this  tame,  domestic  bird,  in  the 
situation  which  he  occupied,  was  of  inestimable  use  to 
Napoleon's  service,  and  was  adapted,  by  the  very 
mediocrity  of  his  talents,  to  occupy  a  sphere  which  the 
impatient  spirit  and  soaring  pinion  of  a  nobler  fowl 
could  never  have  submitted  to  traverse.  His  total 
want  of  original  vigor,  and  his  incapacity  to  invent  or 
combine,  rendered  him  the  more  fitted  to  be  the  faithful 
medium  of  the  will  of  the  great  commander  whom  he 
served,  and  to  communicate,  with  exactness,  between 
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the  mind  and  the  body  of  the  army.  As  associated  in 
the  most  intimate  relations  With  the  emperor,  and,  as 
having  shared  his  unbounded  familiarity,  his  name  will 
always  be  remembered  with  a  peculiar  interest. 

Louis  Alexander  Berthier,  was  born  at  Versailles, 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1753.  His  father,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Berthier,  was  engineer  of  the  camps  and 
armies  of  the  king,  to  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVL  , 
they  frequently  employed  him  to  draw  plans  of  chases, 
and  were  fond  of  pointing  out  the  errors  they  discovered 
in  his  plans,  on  their  return  from  hunting.  Young 
Berthier,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  received  the  honorary 
appointment  of  geographical  engineer  to  the  king,  and 
at  seventeen,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  staff*  ,  In 
1777,  he  became  a  captain  of  dragoons,  and  served  in 
the  American  war,  from  1780  to  1782,  as  lieutenant- 
adjutant  to  Rochambeau's  staff.  He  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1789,  and  major-general  of  the  national 
guard  of  Versailles.  He  afterward  served  a^  quarter- 
master-general of  the  revolutionary  armies,  in  La 
Vendee,  where  he  was  wounded,  and  he  again  held 
the  same  station  in  the  army  of  the  north,  when  it  was 
commanded  by  Marshal  Luckner,  and  by  General  Kel- 
lermann.  He  followed  the  latter,  when  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
army  of  the  Alps :  but,  when  Napoleon  succeeded  to 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Berthier  solicited,  and 
obtained,  the  post  of  quartermaster-general  to  him,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  during  the  campaigns  of 
Italy.  At  the  close  of  1797,  after  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon to  Paris,  Berthier  received  the  provisional  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  was  ordered  by  the  directory 
to  advance  to  Rome.     On  the  25th  of  January,  1798, 
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he  entered  Ancona,  at  the  head  of  elghteeri  thousand 
men,  and,  on  the  10th  of  February,  appeared  at  the 
gates  o^  Rome.  A  revolution  followed,  and  the 
French  commander-in-chief  was  the  unwilling  abettor 
of  the  odfous  scenes  of  violence  and  rapine  which  dis- 
graced his  government.  Berthier,  however  weak,  was 
a  man  of  honor  and  probity,  and  of  sound  principles ; 
and  he  looked^  with  disgust  and  horror,  upon  the  enor- 
mities of  which  his  presence  w^as  the  pretext  and  sup- 
port. "  I  always  told  you,"  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  On 
the  1st  of  January,  when  the  invasion  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical states  was  meditated,  **  that  the  command  in 
Italy  was  not  suited  to  me.  I  wish  to  extricate  myself 
from  revolutions.  Four  years'  service  in  them  in 
America,  and  ten  in  France,  is  enough,  general.  I 
shall  ever  be  ready  to  combat,  as  a  soldier,  for  my 
country;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  be  mixed  up  with 
revolutionary  politics."  On  the  10th  of  February,  he 
again  wrote  to  Napoleon,  **  I  have  been  in  Rome  since 
this  morning;  but  I  have  found  only  the  greatest  con- 
sternation among  the  inhabitants.  One  solitary  patriot 
has  appeared  at  headquarters ;  he  offered  me  the  serv- 
ices of  two  thousand  galley-slaves  !  You  may  imagine 
how  I  received  such  a  proposition.  My  further  pres- 
ence here  is  useless.  I  implore  you  to  recall  me  :  you 
can  not  confer  a  greater  kindness  upon  me."  A  few 
days  after,  Berthier  was  recalled,  and  Massena  assumed 
ihe  command.  ' 

In  the  same  year,  1798,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  staff  of  the  army  which  was  preparing  with  a 
view  to  the  invasion  of  England ;  and,  in  that  character 
be  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt.     Berthier,  at  this 
time,  was  the  subject  of  a  most  passionate  love  for 
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Madame  Visconti ;  a  devotion  which  completely  a 
sorbed  his  character,  and  besotted  his  understandir 
When  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  sail  from  Toulc 
Berthier  posted  down  to  tell  him  he  was  unwell,  ai 
could  not  follow  him.  The  generalrin-chief  took  i 
notice  of  what  he  said,  and,  Berthier,  finding  it  impc 
sible  for  him  to  abandon  his  master,  set  sail  along  wi 
him.  In  Egypt,  his  passioafor  his  mistress,  grew  tc 
kind  of  idolatrous  worship.  Adjoining  his  own  te; 
he  had  another  prepared  with  all  the  elegance  of 
Parisian  boudoir  ;  this  was  consecrated  to  the  portr 
of  his  mistress,  and  Napoleon  stated  that  he  would  son 
limes  go  so  far  as  to  burn  incense  before  it.  "  O 
day,"  says  De  Bourrienne,  "  I  went  with  an  ord 
from  Bonaparte,  to  the  chief  of  his  staff,  whom 
found  on  his  knees  before  the  portrait  of  Madame  V 
conti,  which  was  hanging  opposite  the  door.  I  touch 
himv  to  let  him  know  I  was  there.  He  looked  rour 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  interrupt  his  devotion; 
After  some .  time,  his  desire  to  see  the  object  of  ] 
idolatry  became  so  strong,  that  he  solicited,  and  obtain< 
permission  to  return  to  Prance.  The  Courageu 
frigate,  which  was  to  convey  him  home,  was  prepari 
at  Alexandria.  He  had  received  his  instructions  a 
his  passport,  and  took  leave  of  Napoleon,  and  bade  h 
a  formal  adieu ;  but,  soon  after,  returned  with  tears 
his  eyes,  and  said  that  he  could  not»- after  all,  dishoi 
himself,  and  that  he  could  not  separate  his  destiny  fri 
bis  general's. 

He  returned  to  France,  with  Napoleon,  in  1799,  a 
was,  soon  after,  made  minister  of  war:  but,  not  givi 
satisfaction  in  that  department.  Napoleon  supersed 
him  by  Carnot,  an  intellectual  statesman  of  the  high 
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rank.  Tliis  appointment  took  place  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1800  ;  and  the  first  consul,  at  the  same  time,  to  console 
Berthier,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
which,  professedly,  was  assembling  at  Dijon.  In  an- 
nouncing this  change,  Napoleon  dictated,  to  Bourienne, 
the  following  letter  to  Berthier:  "Citizen-general; 
The  military  talents,  of  which  you  have  given  so  many 
proofs,  and  the  confidence  of  the  government,  call  you 
to  the  command  of  an  army.  During  the  winter,  you 
have  re-organized  the  war  department,  and  you  have 
provided,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  for  the 
wants  of  our  armies.  During  the  spring  and  summer, 
it  must  be  your  task  to  lead  our  troops  to  victory,  which 
is  the  effectual  means  of  obtaining  peace^  and  con- 
solidating the  republic."  Bonaparte,  says  Bourienne, 
laughed  heartily  while  he  dictated  this  epistle,  especially 
when  he  uttered  the  word  in  italics.  The  appointmem 
was  merely  illusory :  when  the  army  was  ready  to 
march.  Napoleon  took  the  command  himself,  and,  at 
Marengo,  Berthier  was  in  his  true  position. 

In  1804,  Berthier  Was  made  a  marshal  of  the  empire, 
and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  chief  of 
the  first  cohort  of  that  order.  In  1805,  he  made  the 
campaign  of  Austria  as  major-general  of  the  grand  army. 
In  1806,  he  was  created  prince  and  duke  of  Neufchatel, 
and  in  1807,  was  made  a  member  of  the  senate  and 
vice-constable ;  and  in  the  same  years,  he  served  in  the 
Prussian  and  Polish  campaigns.  In  1808,  he  served  for 
a  time  in  Spain  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March  in  that  year, 
he  married  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria.  In  the  campaign  of  1809,  he  won  the  further 
eitle  of  prince  of  Wagram.  In  the  capacity  of  major 
gene^l  of  the  grand  army,  he  made  the  feampaigns  of 
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Russia  in  1812,  of  Saxony  in  1813,  and  of  France  ii 
1814. 

The  person  lo  whom  Napoleon  intrusted  such  im 
portant  offices,  and  upon  whom  he  lavished  such  hon- 
ors, undoubtedly  possessed  talents  of  the  veryfirst  crdei 
for  the  station  in  which  he  was  placed.  "  He  was  oi 
an  irresolute  character,"  said  Napoleon,  *'  and  unfit  foi 
a  principal  command,  but  possessed  of  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  quartermaster-general."  There  wa« 
an  attempt  made  at  one  time  to  represent  him  as  Napo- 
leon's Mentpr,  and  to  consider  him  as  the  person  whc 
directed  all  operations.  Berthier  himself  did  aM  tha 
he  could  lo  silence  these  reports,  which  rendered  hinr 
ridiculous  in  the  army.  His  utter  incapacity  to  exer- 
cise a  principal  command  was  shown  at  the  beginning 
of  ^he  campaign  of  1809,  when  his  irresolution,  and  the 
£^bsurd  dispositions  which  he  made  of  the  troops  in  th( 
presence  of  the  archduke  Charles,  came  exceedingly 
near  ruining  the  army.  Davoust,  indeed,  who  was  oi 
the  point  of  being  the  victim  of  Berthier's  imbecility 
charged  him  with  treachery ;,  but  there  was  no  grounc 
to  impute  anything  worse  than  incapacity. 

But  as  an  executive  officer,  and  as  an  assistant  in  pre 
paring  and  expediting  military  affairs,  his  powers  wer( 
of  the  highest  value.  From  long  training,  he  was  abl< 
to  present  the  most  complicated  movements  of  an  arm] 
with  perspicuity.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  witl 
the  disposition  of  all  the  corps,  and  could  name  thei 
commanders  and  their  several  forces.  He  was  exceed 
ingly  regular,  and  exact,  and  attended  personally  to  thi 
despatch  of  orders.  He  could  receive  and  transmi 
intelligence  and  directions  of. the  most  complicated  va 
riety,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  with  entir 
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distinctness  and  accuracy.  His  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical science  exceeded  those  of  any  man  of  the 
time.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  map,  and  un- 
derstood the  reconnoitring  duty  perfectly.  His  activity 
was  extraordinary :  he  followed  his  general  in  all  his 
reconnoitring  parties  and  all  his  excursions,  without  in 
the  least  neglecting  his  official  duties*  Cool  and  col- 
lected, his  ability  to  distinguish  and  comprehend  the 
movements  of  the  troops  on  the  field  of  battle  was  re- 
markable;  and  Napoleon  often  employed  him  to  report 
of  the  exact  situation  of  the  battle.  Napoleon,  in  de- 
scribing to  the  directory  the  generals  in  his  army  in 
1796,  said:  "Berthier  has  talents,  activity,  courage, 
character  —  all  in  his  favor."  He  was  then  forty-three 
years  of  age.  After  1805,  war  had  become  hateful  to 
him,  and  he  subniitted  reluctantly  to  the  duties  re- 
quired of  him,  Berthier's  manners  were  abrupt,  ego- 
tistic, and  unpleasing.  His  character  was  one  of  ex- 
treme weakness.  Napoleon  estimated  that  he  had  given 
him  in, the  course  of  his  life  not  less  than  forty  millions; 
yet,  in  the  hour  of  his  master's  misfortunes,  no  man  ex- 
hibited a  more  selfish  and  time-serving  conduct.  Na- 
poleon said,  that  his  behavior  was  the  result  of  his  want 
of  spirit:  and  absolute  nullity  of  character. 

At  Fontainebleau,  in  the  crisis  of  the  emperor's  po- 
litical overthrow,  Berthier  came  into  the  apartment 
where  he  was  busily  occupied,  and  requested  permis- 
sion to. procjeed  to  Paris,  onlyj  as  he  said,  for  a  short 
lime,  and  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  business,  after 
which  he  would  return  to  the  emperor,  never  again  to 
leave  him.  Napoleon,  who  knew  the  weakness  and 
worthlessness  of  his  old  trusted  companion,  at  once  as- 
sented •  and  as  Berthier  withdrew,  said  to  the  person 
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whom  he  had  been  engaged  with,  "  There  he  goes,  to 
seal  his  own  degradation;  and  in  spite  of  all  his  pro- 
testations, he  will  never  come  back  again."  So  lost  to 
every  sentiment  of  decency  did  Berthier  afterward  be- 
come, that  he  was  known  to  speak  of  the  emperor  as 
^Hhat  man!^^  Upon  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  at 
Compiegne,  Berthier,  at  the  head  of  the  marshals,  in 
their  name,  delivered  an  address  to  the  king,  iti  which 
he  told  him,  that  "France,  groaning  for  five-and-lwenty 
years  under  the  load  of  misfortunes  that  oppressed  her, 
had  anxiously  looked  for  the  happy  day  which  she  now 
saw  dawning."  The  kihg  made  him  a  peer  of  France, 
captain  of  the  royal  body-guards,  and  a  commander  of 
the  order  of  St.  Louis.  Upon  the  return  of  Napoleon, 
Berthier  followed  the  court  to  Lisle.  Napoleon,  whose 
temper  was  calm  and  placable,  and  who  retained  no 
personal  animosities,  expressed  his  regret  at  not  seeing 
his  old  comrade.  "  The  rogue,"  said  be,  with  a  smile, 
"  is  afraid  of  me,  I  suppose ;  but  he  has  no  reason  to 
be  so.  The  only  punishment  I  should  have  inflicted 
upon  him,  would  have  been  to  require  him  to  appear 
before  me  in  his  new  costume  of  captain  of  the  king's 
body-guards."  But  a  gloomier  fate  was  soon  to  close 
a  career  of  pitiable  baseness.  Berthier  retired  to  Bam- 
berg, in  Bavaria,  where,  while  viewing  some  Russian 
troops  who  were  passing  by,  he  fell  from  a  window  and 
was  killed,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1815.  According  to 
some  suspicions,  he  had  become  compromitted  with  nia 
new  friends  by  the  discovery  of  some  of  his  correspond" 
ence,  and  his  death  was  self-inflicted,  to  ei^cape  this  fresh 
disgrace. 
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DUKE  OF   ALBUFERA.' 

Among  the  lieutenants  of  Napoleon,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  most  complete  military  character  present- 
ed to  our  view  is  the  marshal  Suchet.  He  filled,  through 
a  series  of  years,  the  most  distinct  and  even  opposite 
departrnents  of  effort,  and  attained  in  all  of  them  a  first- 
rate  and  surpassing  reputation.  The  qualities  which 
make  an  efficient  general  of  division  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  constitute  a  great  commander- 
in-chief:  yet  through  the  great  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
Suchet's  division  is  identified  with  the  fiercest  and  hardi- 
est encounters  in  the  field  ;  and  in  later  years,  we  find 
the  same  chieftain  exhibiting,  in  several  campaigns,  a 
grand  scheme  of  scientific  operations  scarcely  inferior 
in  ingenuity  of  conception  and  perfection  of  skill  to  those 
which  have  given  immortality  to  the  name  of  Welling- 
ton. The  civil  virtues  and  moral  excellences  displayed 
by  this  great  soldier,  in  an  administration  in  which  the 
political  responsibility  was  even  more  pressing  than 
the  military,  contribute  to  shed  peculiar  lustre  upon  hh 
character,  and  set  it  in  an  honorable  contrast  to  the 
odious  features  which,  in  this  department,  were  exhib- 
ited by  Soult.     Napoleon  himself  had  formed  a  very 
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high  estimate  of  Suchet's  abilities.  At  St.  Helena,  in 
1817,  O'Meara  asked  him  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  at 
that  time  the  first  of  the  French  generals  :  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,"  replied  Napoleon  :  "  I  think,  however,  that 
Suchet  is  probably  the  first.  Massena  was ;  but  you 
may  say  that  he  is  dead.  Suchet,  Clausel,  and  Gerard, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  of  the  French  generals." 
He  also  mentioned  Soult  in  terms  of  praise.  To  Las 
Cases,  Napoleon  named  Suchet  as  one  whose  courage 
and  judgment  had  been  surprisingly  improved. 

Louis  Gabriel  Suchet,  son  of  Pierre  Suchet,  was 
born  at  Lyons  on  the  2d  of  March,  1770.  His  family 
was  one  of  respectability  and  consideration ;  but,  in 
common  with  a  multitude  of  youths  of  the  best  stand- 
ing in  France,  the  circumstances  of  the  countt*y  threw 
him  into  the  ranks  at  an  early  age.  He  rose  in  his  new 
profession  with  unexampled  rapidity.  A  private  sol- 
dier in  1792,  he  had  attained  in  the  course  of  a  )'-eai 
the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  was  one  of  the  cour- 
ageous band  who  captured  General  O'Hara.  He  here 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Napoleon,  with  whom  he 
served  in  the  army  of  Italy  in  1796  and  1797.  He 
fought  with  distinguished  valor  under  the  eye  of  that 
commander  at  Dego,  Lodi,  Rivoli,  Castiglione,  and 
Lonato,  and  won  the  rank  of  colonel  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years.  In  1798,  he  was  employed-  in  the 
army  of  Switzerland,  where  he  rose  to  the  station  of 
brigadier-general ;  and  in  1799,  he  was  made  chief  of 
the  staff  in  the  army  of  Italy,  where  he  continued 
^hi-bughout  the  following  yean  His  vigor,  firmness, 
and  integrity,  in  the  difficult  office  of  chief  of  the  staff 
ijxhibited  a  character  of  the  first  order  of  excellence 
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and  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  connexion.  His  severity  in  expo- 
sing the  corrupt  practices  of  the  commissioners  who 
attended  the  army,  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  direc 
tory,  and  he  was  summoned  to  their  bar  to  defend  his 
conduct.  Owing  to  the  generous  friendship  of  Joubert, 
who  left  his  post  to  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
young  officer,  Suchet  was  acquitted,  and  sent  to  rejoin 
the  army  under  Massena.  On  one  occasion,  being  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  shut  in  by  a  lake 
among  the  Alps,  he  escaped  by  a  daring  and  perilous 
march  across  the  ice,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  "  I 
was  sure,"  said  Massena,  when  his  arrival  at  camp  was 
announced,  "  I  was  very  sure  that  Suchet  would  bring 
me  back  his  brigade."  When  Joubert  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  Suchet  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division,  retaining  his  station  of  chief  of  the 
staff.  He  fought  with  devoted  courage  at  the  battle  of 
Novi,  so  glorious  and  so  fatal  for  his  friend.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  under  Championnet ;  and  when  Mas- 
sena took  the  command  in  Italy,  he  made  him  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  on  the  7th  of  March,  1800,  gave  him  the 
command  of  three  divisions  of  the  army.  The  opera- 
tions of  Melas  and  Elnitz  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
which  enclosed  Massena  in  Genoa,  separated  Suchet 
from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  drove  him  back 
toward  France.  He  took  position  at  Borghetto  on  the 
2d  of  May ;  but,  being  driven  out  and  pursued  by  im- 
mensely superior  forces,  he  retired  gradually,  with  great 
ability,  until  he  reached  the  fortified  line  of  the  Var. 
Thrice  was  he  attacked  here  by  Elnitz  in  great  strength^ 
and  thrice  did  his  obstinate  valor  make  good  the  impor- 
tant positi'Ti  which  he  held,  until  the  advance  of  Napo- 
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leon  on  Milan  compelled  the  Austrian  general  to  retreat. 
Suchet  then  instantly  resumed  the  ofTensive,  and  ha- 
rassed his  retreat  with  the  utmost  vigor.  Carnot,  the 
celebrated  minister  of  war,  impressed  with  both  the  im- 
portance and  the  bravery  of  this  defence,  said  to  Suchet 
that  he  had  immortalized  a  new  Thermopylae. 

At  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1800,  when  the  army  was  under  the  command  of 
General  Brune,  Suchet  commanded  the  centre  ;  and 
Brune,  to  mask  his  design  of  passing  at  Mozambano, 
ordered  a  false  demonstration  to  be  made  at  Pozzolo, 
below  Borghetto.  Dupont,  commanding  the  right,  had 
already  crossed,  and  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
when  the  rest  of  the  army  were  ordered  to  resnme  their 
former  positions.  Suchet,  as  he  was  returning,  heard 
a  heavy  firing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  indi- 
cated that  part  of  the  army  might  have  become  engaged  : 
remembering  the  military  precept  of  Napoleon,  always 
to  march  toward  the  firing,  he  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  departing  from  his  orders,  and  instantly  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Dupont.  His  arrival  saved  that  division 
from  total  destruction,  and  after  a  protracted  engage- 
ment, the  Austrians  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

In  the  following  year,  Suchet  was  made  inspector- 
general  of  the  infantry ;  and  in  1803,  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  fourth  division  in  the  camp  of  Bou- 
logne. In  the  following  year,  he  received  the  grand- 
cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1805,  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  division  of  Lannes's 
corps,  who  had  long  held  him  in  high  esteem,  he  ex- 
tended his  reputation  for  invincible  courage  and  hardi- 
hood. In  the  Prussian  and  Polish  campaigns  of  1806 
and  1807,  Suchet's  troops  fully  deserved  the  title  o1 
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the  fighting  division.  At  Saalfield,  where  he  com- 
mandea  the  advanced-guard  of  the  fifth  corps,  the 
rapidity  and  vigor  of  his  manoeuvres  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  Prince  Louis's  troops  and  the  death  of 
that  prince.  At  Jena,  Suchet  cleared  the  plain  at  the 
base  of  the  Landgrafenberg,  which  opened  the  way  for 
the  French  army  to  reach  their  enemies ;  as  Napoleon 
expressed  it,  *'  he  broke  down  the  gate  of  the  field  of 
battle.'*  At  Pultusk,  he  sustained  the  shock  of  supe 
rior  forces  with  heroic  resolution,  and  won  the  highest 
honors  of  bravery  and  endurance. 

In  1808,  Suchet  was  created  a  count,  and  when 
the  fifth  corps  entered  Spain  under  Lannes,  he  com- 
manded the  first  division  :  hci  -served  at  the  siege  of 
Saragossa,  and  Lannes,  when  he  returned  to  the  empe- 
ror, in  1809,  advised  him  to  give  the  supreme  command 
in  Aragon  to  Suchet,  as  the  only  general  capable  of 
conducting  that  difficult  war.  Suchet,  accordingly,  af- 
ter the  return  of  Junot  to  France,  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  third  corps  before  Saragossa ;  and  his 
achievements,  always  briUiant  and  always  successful, 
during  five  campaigns,  extending  through  six  years, 
elevated  him  into  the  front  rank  of  great  generals. 

The  same  sort  of  complicated  difficulties — military, 
political,  and  financial — embarrassed  the  position  of 
Suchet,  as  harassed  the  duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  they 
were  dealt  with,  and  mastered,  with  an  ability  not  less 
consummate.  The  troops  had  fallen  into  disorder  and 
irregularities,  and  the  officers  had  become  discontented; 
but  the  firm  measures  and  impressive  character  of  the 
new  general,  soon  re-established  the  organization  and 
€pirit  of  the  army.  His  career  of  victory,  which  thence- 
rbrth  proceeded  without  an  interruption,  began  by  the 
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defeat  of  Blake  at  Maria  and  Belchite,  on  the  15th  and 
18th  of  June,  1809,  which  produced  the  most  decisive 
resuhs.     The  siege  of  Lerida,  which  was  carried  bj 
storm  on  the  13th  of  May,  1810,  and  of  Mequinenza, 
which  was  taken  on  the  8th  of  June,  gave  Suchet  the 
entire  control  of  Valencia,  with  a  base  of  operations 
against  Catalonia.     The  celebrated  sieges  of  Tortosa 
and  Tarragona,  the  former  of  which  was  taken  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1811,  after  thirteen  days'  operations, 
and  the  latter  carried  by  storm  at  the  end  of  June, 
after  fifty-six  days  of  open  trenches,  made  Suchet  mas- 
ter of  Catalonia,  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  procured  for  him  the  rank  of  marshal  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1811.    Montserrat  was  taken  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  everything  was  prepared  for  the  sub- 
jection of  Valencia.     This  kingdom  was  invaded  about 
the  middle  of  September :  Saguntum,  after  two  unsuc- 
cessful assaults,  became  the  prize  of  the  battle  of  Sa- 
guntum  at  the  close  of  October ;  Blake's  whole  army, 
enclosed  in  Valencia,  was  reduced  to  a  desperate  con- 
dition by  the  battle  of  Valencia  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber; and  on  the  9th  of  January,  that  city,  with  Blake's 
whole  army,  surrendered,  and  eighteen  thousand  regu- 
lar troops,  eighty  stands  of  colors,  two  thousand  horses, 
three  hundred  and  ninety  guns,  forty  thousand  muskets, 
and  immense  quantities  of  other  stores  of  war,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror.     Suchet  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  that  city  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary :  and  Napoleon  expressed  his  sense  of  his  servicej 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  immense  domain  of  Albu- 
fera,  together  with  a  dukedom. 

Suchet's  civil  administration  was  not  less  admirabh 
tlian  his  operations  in  the  field.     He  pacificat^d  th( 
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country  as  he  conquered  it.  ^  Obliged,  by  Napolepn's 
system  of  making  war  support  war,  to  raise  a  large  rev- 
enue of  the  kingdoms  which  he  subdued,  he  organized 
native  governments,  and  through  their  instrumentality 
raised  large  subsidies  without  oppression  or  violence. 
"Had  I  but  two  marshals  such  as  Suchet  in  Spain," 
said  Napoleon,  as  he  read  the  despatches  from  Ara- 
gon,  "  I  should  not  only  conquer,  but  I  should  keep, 
the  peninsula.  What  a  pity  that  monarchs  can  not 
imjnovise  such  men  as  that !"  The  complete  subjuga- 
tion, military  and  political,  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and 
Valencia,  held  out  the  brightest  promise  for  the  success 
of  the  French  designs,  when  the  tremendous  defeat  at 
Vittoria  shattered  in  a  moment  every  hope  of  Napoleon 
in  Spain.  Suchet,  obliged  to  abandon  all  his  conquests, 
retreated,  with  skill,  into  France.  When  the  emperor 
met  him,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years,  he  pressed 
his  hand  with  warmth,  and  said,  "  Marechal  Suchet, 
vous  avez  beaucoup  grandi  depuis  que  nous  nous 
sommes  vus!" 

The  active  life  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman 
ceases  at  this  period.  After  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, he  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  governor  of  the 
tenth  and  fifteenth  military  divisions,  and  commandant 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  In  1815,  he  commanded 
the  seventh  corps  of  the  army  of  observation,  which 
was  called  the  army  of  the  Alps. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1808,  he  had  married,  at 
Paris,  a  daughter  of  Baron  Anthony  de  Saint-Joseph, 
a  niece  of  the  wife  of  Bernadotte ;  and  in  the  society 
of  this  amiable  lady,  to  whom  he  was  affectionately  at- 
tached, the  later  years  of  his  life  were  passed,  chiefly 
in  the  composition  of  those  memoirs  which  are  regarded 
Vol.  it. -—24 
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as  presenting  to  the  mjiitary  reader  one  of  the  fine 
studies  that  the  literature  of  the  camp  exhibits.  H 
died  at  the  chateau  of  Saint-Joseph,  near  Marseille 
on  the  JJd  of  January,  1826,  at  the  age  of  fifty-si 
years,  leaving  a  son,  who  inherits  a  seat  in  the  Chan 
ber  of  peers,  and  a  daughter  married  to  CoUnt  Matthew 
de  la  Redorte,  peer  of  France. 
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MARQUIS  OF  ST.  CYR. 
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Laurent  GouvioxN  St.  Cyr,  a  mai'shal  whose 
unquestionable  abilities  were  not  accompanied  by  that 
higher  inspiration  which  constitutes  good  fortune,  was 
born  at  Toul,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1764.  Entering 
the  army  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  first  battalion  of  chas- 
seurs, of  Paris,  he  rose  with  extraordinary  rapidity :  he 
became  a  captain  in  the  same  battalion  in  1792,  a 
major  and  adjutant-general  in  1793,  and,  successively, 
colonel,  brigadier-general  and  general  of  division,  in 
1794.  He  served  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  during  the 
first  three  campaigns  of  the  wars  of  the  revolution  ;  and, 
in  1795,  passed  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 
where  he  continued  until  1798.  In  1799,  he  served  in 
the  army  of  Italy,  with  great  distinction,  under  Joubert 
and  Championnet.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  o 
the  army  at  the  battle  of  Novi,  and  his  sagacity  antici 
pated  and  would  ha\^e  avoided  the  catastrophe  of  that 
day,  where  the  youthful  commander  retrieved  the  fault 
of  his  judgment  by  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  his  life; 
When  Moreau  resumed  the  direction  of  the  army  after 
that  disastrous  battle,  St.  Cyr  was  stationed   with  a 
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Strong  rear-guard  to  defend  the  Bochetta  pass ;  an 
under  Championnet,  in  October,  1799,  St.  Cyr, 
command  of  the  right  wing,  gained  considerable  su 
cess  near  Novi.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  tJ 
Austrian  army  under  Kray,  attacked  St.  Cyr's  cor 
with  great  spirit,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  rigoro 
fastnesses  of  the  Bochetta.  Here,  the  soldiers,  wo 
out  by  the  dreadful  privations  which  they  had  loi 
endured,  openly  revolted,  and,  leaving  their  entrenc 
ments  on  the  mountains,  rushed  down,  tumultously,  in 
Genoa.  "  What  can  we  perform  here  ?"  they  crie 
**  We  are  sacrificed :  we  are  abandoned  :  we  shall  d 
of  cold  and  hunger.  To  France !  to  France."  ^ 
Cyr,  with  admirable  firmness  and  composure,  present 
himself  before  the  gates.  "  Whither  do  you  go,  s< 
diers  ?"  said  he.  *'  To  France,"  they  replied.  **  1 
it  so,"  said  the  general,  calmly:  "if  duty  no  long 
restrains  you ;  if  you  have  become  insensible  to  t 
voice  of  honor,  attend  at  least  to  reason.  If  you  co 
tinue  in  your  present  course,  your  destruction  is  c( 
tain :  you  have  made  a  desert  between  yourselves  ai 
France,^  and  in  a  tumultuous  retreat  you  are  certain 
,perish.  Your  only  safety  is  in  your  bayonets :  if  y 
desire  again  to  see  France,  unite  with  me  in  repelli 
from  the  harbor  the  enemy  who  now  endangers  t 
arrival  of  succors,  and  will  prev'ent  your  reaching  t 
country  which  you  love."  The  soldiers  were,  at  on( 
recovered  to  their  duty  by  this  energetic  appeal :  t 
enemy  were  repulsed,  and  retired  into  winter-quartei 
and  the  expected  convoys  arrived  from  France,  to  i 
lieve  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers.  In  April,  18C 
St.  Cyr  was  transferred  from  the  command  of  Gene 
to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Moreau,  and  coi 
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manded  the  centre  during  the  operations  of  that  able 
general  in  that  year.  At  the  battle  of  Engen,  where 
his  arrival  on  the 'field,  through  the  greatest  obstacles, 
decided  the  victory,  and,  in  the  actions  near  Biberach, 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  this  general  acquired  a  high 
character  for  courage. 

In  1801,  St.  Cyr  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  of  occupation,  assembled  at  Bordeaux,  for  the 
invasion  of  Portugal ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  June,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  he  invaded  that  kingdom, 
which  offered  no  resistance.  At  the  close  of  that  year 
he  was  sent  embassador  to  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and,  in 
1803,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  observation  of  Naples.  In  1804, 
he  was  made  colonel-general  of  the  cuirassiers,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  first 
corps  of  reserve,  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne*  In  1807,  he 
was  recalled  to  the  grand  army,  and  formed  part  of  the 
fourth  corps,  under  Soult.  He  was  distinguished  by 
his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Heilsberg ;  and,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  was  afterward  created  governor- 
general  of  Warsaw.  In  1808,  St.  Cyr  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  corps,  which  had  been  assembled  at  Per- 
pignan,  and  with  which  he  entered  Catalonia,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  that  province,  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, of  that  year.  Napoleon's  directions  to  him,  were, 
*  Preserve  Barcelona  for  me  ;  if  it  is  lost,  I  can  not  re- 
take it  with  eighty  thousand  men."  The  siege  and 
capture  of  Rosas,  and  the  batde  of  Cardadeu>  on  the 
I6th  of  December,  fully  accomplished  this  object.  The 
Spaniards  were  again  defeated,  at  Molinos  del  Rey^ 
on  the  21st  of  December,  and  at  Igualada,  on  the  17th 
of  Febr  lary,  1809*  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  siege  of 
24* 
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Gerona,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  heroic  patriotisn 
was  completely  begun,  by  the  driving  in  of  all  the  ou 
posts.  After  being  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  rigc 
for  more  than  three  months,  a  grand  assault  was  mad( 
on  the  19th  of  September,  which  was  repulsed  wit 
great  loss :  and,  St.  Cyr  converting  the  siege  into 
blockade,  awaited  the  slow, but  certain  effects  of  hunge 
and  distress.  The  emperor,  vexed  by  the  tardines 
of  the  operations,  declared  that  Su  Cyr  had  remaine 
two  months  before  a  sentry-box  ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  Oc 
tober,  he  recalled  him,  and  placed  Augereau  in  com 
mand,  to  whom  the  place  surrendered  on  the  12th  o 
December.     In  1808,  St.  Cyr  was  created  a  count. 

In  1812,  St.  Cyr  commanded  the  sixth  corps  of  th 
army,  in  the  invasion  of  Russia ;  and,  on  the  17th  o 
August,  when  Oudinot  had  been  wounded  in  an  attac 
made  by  Wittgenstein,  at  Polotsk,  St.  Cyr  took  com 
mand,  also,  of  his  corps,  the  second.  On  the  18th  g 
August,  St.  Cyr,  during  the  day,  amused  the  Russia 
general  by  the  proposal  of  an  agreement  to  withdraw 
the  wounded,  and  by  demonstrations  of  a  design  t 
retreat;  meanwhile,  he  secretly  drew  up  his  army,  i 
three  columns,  behind  a  village  near  the  Duna.  A 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  everything  wa 
ready,  and  Wittgenstein's  vigilance  had  been  put  t 
sleep,  St.  Cyr  gave  the  signal :  his  columns  rushe 
forward  with  impetuosity,  and  the  artillery  opened 
furious  cannotiade.  The  Russians,  taken  by  surprisi 
resisted  in  vain.  Their  right  gave  way  first,  their  centi 
soon  fell  into  disorder,  and  fled,  leaving  a  large  numb< 
of  dead,  one  thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  c 
cannon.  On  the  news  of  this  victory,  the  em|)er( 
sent  St.  Cyr  the  staff  of  marshal  of  the  empire.     Whi! 
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the  main  army  advanced  to  Moscow,  St.  Cyr  remained 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Duna,in  possession  of  Polotsk, 
and  the  entrenched  camp  before  it.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  with  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  he  was 
attacked  with  the  utmost  fury  by  Wittgenstein,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand,  who  carried  the  redoubts  not 
less  than  seven  times,  and  were  as  often  repulsed  from 
them :  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  Russians  withdrew 
after  sustaining  a  severe  loss.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
affair,  the  marshal  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball ;  he 
remained,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  and, 
being  unable  to  support  himself,  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  about.  On  the  following  day,  in  the  presence 
of  Steingell  on  one  side,  and  Wittgenstein  on  the  other, 
with  superior  forces,  he  effected  his  retreat  across  the 
river,  with  admirable  firmness,  and  in  good  order. 

In  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  in  1813,  St.  Cyr  com- 
manded the  fourteenth  corps,  and  was  honored  by  th^ 
emperor  with  important  commands.  When  Napoleon 
set  out  from  Dresden,  to  advance  toward  Leipsig  and 
Baden,  St.  Gyr  was  left  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  in  Dresden.  About  the  middle  of  October,  the 
city  was  partially  invested  by  Count  Tolstoy,  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men  :  but  a  skilful  and  vigor- 
ous assault,  by  St.  Cyr,  on  the  17th,  drove  this  general 
back  into  Bohemia.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  the 
city  was  blockaded  by  about  fifty  thousand  troops,  on 
the  27th  of  October ;  and,  St.  Cyr  being  reduced  to  the 
most  desperate  extremities,  and  having  failed  in  a  sortie, 
surrendered  on  the  6th  of  November,  1813.  By  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  St.  Cyr,  and  his  staff,  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  France ;  but  these  conditions  were 
disapproved  and  rejected  by  the  allied  powers,  and,  in 
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violation  of  good  faith,  he  was  conducted,  with  all  his 
followers,  into  Bohemia,  as  prisoners-of-war. 

In  1814,  Marshal  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  was  created  a 
peer  of  France.  In  1815,  he  was  made  commander- 
'n-chief  of  the  cor2)s  cfarmee  on  the  Loire,  and  after- 
ward minister  of  war,  member  of  the  privy  council,  and 
governor  of  the  twelfth  military  division.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  governor  of  the  fifth  military  division, 
and  grand-cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis  :  in  1817,  he 
wais,  first,  minister  of  the  marine  and  of  the  colonies,  and 
then  minister  of  war :  and,  in  1819,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  tide  of  marquis.  He  died  at  Hyeres,  on  the' 
17th  of  March,  1830,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Imperturbably  cool,  of  undaunted  courage,  endowed 
with  a  quick  perception,  and  an  understanding  fertile 
in  combinations,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  wanted  nothing  but 
a  certain  enthusiasm  of  mind,  to  take  rank  among  the 
greatest  of  Napoleon's  generals.  But  there  was  a  trace 
of  jealousy  in  his  character,  and  an  absence  of  that  con- 
fiding ardor  which  hurries  men  on  in  felicitous  darings 
and,  his  name,  therefore,  does  not  shine  with  all  the 
lustre  it  mig^ht  seem  to  deserve.  As  a  writer  on  mil 
itary  ([Operations  he  is  held  in  high  esteem- 
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DUKS  OF  B£LLUNO. 

Claude  Victor  Perrin,  son  of  Charles  Perrin, 
ind  Ann  Floriot,  was  born  at  La  Marche,  in  Lorraine, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1764.  He  entered  the  army, 
in  1781,  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  fourth  regiment  of 
artillery,  and,  rising  through  successive  grades,  had 
attained,  in  1792,  the  rank  of  major.  At  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  in  1793,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
assault  on  Little  Gibraltar,  but  his  courage  was  rewarded 
by  the  promotion  to  the  r^mk  of  chef  de  brigade.  Here, 
also,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Napoleon.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general,  and  general  of 
brigade  ;  and  served  in  that  capacity,  first,  in  the  army 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1794,  and,  afterward,  in  that  of 
Italy,  in  1795,  and  1796,  under  General  Dumerbion, 
and  under  Napoleon.  In  1797,  he  was  made  a  general 
of  division,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  twelfth  mil- 
itary division  in  the  army  of  Italy,  where  he  served 
from  1798  until  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  He  com- 
manded in  the  right  wing,  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Magnano,  in  April,  1799 ;  and,  though  unsuccessful, 
displayed  great  courage  and  ability.  After  Moreau 
took  the  command  of  the  army,  Victor's  division  was 
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detached  toward  Genoa,  to  keep  open  communications 
with  Macdonald,  while  the  residue  of  the  army  retired 
toward  Turin.  Victor,  without  artillery  or  baggage, 
successfully  accomplished  his  retreat  by  Acqui  and 
Dego,  upon  Genoa,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by 
Moreau,  who  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  important 
post  of  Pontremoli.  About  the  middle  of  June,  Victor 
joined  Macdonald  to  th|e  north  of  the  Apennines,  and 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia, 
on  the  17th,  ISth,  and  19th  of  that  month.  At  the 
cattle  of  Genola,  on  the  4th  of  November,  Victor  com- 
manded in  the  centre,  under  Championnet,  and  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat.  In  the  campaign  of  Marengo, 
under  Napoleon,  Victor  served  with  increased  celebrity. 
At  Montebello,  his  arrival  on  the  field  decided  the  vie-, 
tory ;  and,  at  Marengo,  lie  sustained,  with  Lannes,  the 
shock  of  the  battle,  and  his  division  was  completely 
overpowered  and  disorganized. 

In  1800,  Victor  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  Bavarian  army  ;  and  was  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  Denmark,  during  the  years  1805  and 
1806.  During  the  Polish  campaign  of  1807,  after 
Bernadotte  was  wounded  at  Spandau,  on  the  5th  of 
June,  Victor  was  placed  in  command  of  His  corps,  be- 
ing the  first  corps  of  the  army ;  and  his  valor  con^ 
tributed  largely  to  the  victory  of  Friedland.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1807,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
marshal  of  the  empire;  and  created  grand-eagle  of  the 
egion  of  honor.  In  1808,  he  was  created  duke  of 
Belluno,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  first  corps  of 
the  army  in  Spain,  and  continued  to  serve  in  the  penin- 
sula until  1812.  When  Soult  advanced  into  Portugal, 
in  March,  1809,  Victor  received  orders  to  descend  the 
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▼alley  of  the  Tagus,  and  co-operate  with  him  in  an 
attack  on  Lisbon.  Accordingly,  on  the  15th  and  IGth, 
he  passed  the  river  at  the  bridges  of  Talavera  and 
Arzobispo,  driving  Cuesta  from  all  his  positions,  and 
advanced  to  Medellin,  where,  on  the  28th,  he  defeated 
that  general,  with  the  loss  of  ;in  immense  number  killed 
and  made  prisoners,  and  the  total  rout  and  disorgani- 
zation of  his  army.  This  blow,  however,  was  not  fol- 
lowed up  with  any  vigor,  and  Victor  remained  inactive 
for  nearly  two  months  :  in  the  meantime,  the  retirement 
of  Souk  rendered  his  march  abortive,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  May,  he  fell  back  toward  Madrid,  and  took  post  at 
Torremocha.  Upon  the  approach  of  Wellesley,  Victor 
destroyed  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  passed  the  Tagus  at 
Alvarez,  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  took  post  at  Pla 
centia*  On  the  22d  of  June,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  Joseph,  Victor  withdrew  to  Talavera ;  and,  on  the 
same  day,  the  English  and  Spanish  armies,  under  Wel- 
lesley and  Cuesta,  having  effected  a  junction  at  Orpesa, 
came  up  with  the  French  rearguard  near  the  village  of 
Gamonal.  On  the  27th,  the  allied  armies  took  position 
at  Talavera,  and  on  the  following  day,  King  Joseph,  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  Victor,  and  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Jourdan,  advanced  to  give  battle.  The  allied 
force  consisted  of  about  nineteen  thousand  British  and 
Germans,  with  thirty  guns,  and  thirty-four  thousand 
Spaniards,  with  seventy  guns  ;  while  the  French  army 
contained  fifty  thousand  good  troops  with  eighty  guns. 
The  batde  hegan  about  two  o'clock,  and  after  four  hours 
of  hard  fighting,  the  French  attack  was  repulsed  in  all 
quarters.  The  British  loss  was  about  five  thousand 
five  hundred,  and  that  of  the  French  about  seven 
thousand  five  hundred,  of  whom  four  thousand  were  of 
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Marshal  Victor  s  corps.  After  this  severe  engagement, 
Victor  retired  to  Maqueda,  and  Wellesley,  menaced 
by  Soult  upon  his  rear,  retraced  his  steps  down  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus. 

In  the  invasion  of  Andalusia,  under  the  orders  of 
King  Joseph,,  in  January,  1810,  Victor  took  part,  and 
commanded'  the  right  of  the  army  in  the  irruption 
through  the  Sierra-Morena  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 
Albuquerque,  having  interposed  in  vain  to  arrest  the 
torrent  of  invasion,  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Cadiz,  and  retreated  rapidly  to  that  city,  which  he 
reached  on  the  3d  of  February,  closely  followed  by 
Victor,  who  began  a  vigorous  blockade  of  the  place. 
The  works  constructed  for  this  purpose  were  of  im- 
mense extent,  being  not  less  than 'twenty-five  miles  in 
length.  The  blockade  was  maintained  by  Victor  with 
great  energy  until  November,  at  which  time  Soult  took 
the  Command,  and  was  preparing  for  an  attack  of  the 
place,  when  he  received  the  emperor's  orders  to  invade 
Estremadura,  in  co-operation  with  Massena's  advance 
into  Portugal.  In  the  beginning  of-March,  1811,  an  al- 
lied army,  which  sailed  out  from  Cadiz  and  landed  near 
Algesiras,  in  the  end  of  February,  consisting  of  about 
four  thousand  British  troops  under  General  Graham, 
and  eight  thousand  Spaniards  under  La  Pena,  took 
post  at  Barosa,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attempt 
to  drive  Victor  out  of  his  lines.  On  the  5th,  the 
French  marshal  moved  out  to  the  attack,  and  a  brief, 
but  fierce  contest  ensued  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, of  which  the  Spaniards  remained  unconcerned 
Spectators.  The  French  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  above  tw  o  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
four  hundred  taken  prisoners;  while  the  British  loss 
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was  not  less  than  twelve  hundred,  of  whom  fifty  were 
ofEcers.  The  utter  inactivity  and  cowardice  of  the 
Spanish  general,  alone,  prevented  the  French  from  be- 
ing entirely  destroyed. 

Victor  was  recalled  from  Spain  to  take  the  command 
of  the  ninth  corps  of  the  army  in  the  invasion  of  Russia, 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand  men.  When  the  emperor 
advanced  to  Moscow,  this  corps  was  stationed  at  Smo- 
lensk, to  preserve  the  communications  of  the  army ; 
and  upon  the  retreat,  Victor  protected  the  rear  and  dis^ 
played  the  most  obstinate  courage  and  endurance,  espe- 
cially at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.  In  the  campaign 
in  Saxony,  Victor  was  again  at  his  post,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  second  corps  :  at  the  batde  of  Dresden,  he  com 
manded  the  right  wing,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Murat*s 
cavalry,  captured  so  great  a  number  of  prisoners.  At 
Leipsig,  he  fought  wilh  his  accustomed  valor ;  and  in 
the  invasion  of  France,  in  the  winter  of  1813-'14,  he 
defended  the  passes  of  the  Vosges  with  heroic  resolu- 
tion, and  retarded,  though  he  could  not  arrest,  the  ava- 
lanche of  enemies  which  rolled  over  France.  Serving 
with  devoted  zeal  in  that  small  band  that  rallied  so 
valiantly  around  the  sinking  empire,  Victor  had  yet  the 
misfortune  at  one  point  of  the  campaign  to  incur  tha 
displeasure  of  his  master.  His  corps. had  been  ordered 
to  seize  the  bridge  of  Montereau  on  the  day  before  the 
battle  at  that  place  — » a  measure  which  might  have  ob- 
viated the  necessity  of  that  engagement,  but  which  the 
fatigue  of  the  troops  prevented  their  executing.  Napo- 
leon, extremely  dissatisfied,  sent  Victor  permission  to 
retire  from  the  service,  and  gave  the  command  of  his 
corps  to  General  Gerard.  Victor,  with  mortification,? 
repaired  to  Surville,  and  with  deep  emotion  appealed 
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against  this  decision.     Napoleon  gave  full  vent  to  hia 
indignation,  and  overwhelmed  the  unfortunate  marshal 
with  expressions  of  his  displeasure.     With  great  diffi- 
culty, the  marshal  obtained  a  hearing.     He  then  inade 
a  protestation  of  his  fidelity,  and  reminded  Napoleon 
that  he  was  one  of  his  old  comrades,  and  could  not  quit 
the  army  without  dishonor.     The  recollections  of  Italy 
were  invoked  not  unsuccessfully.     The  conversation 
took  a  gentler  turn,  and  Napoleon  merely  suggested 
that  the  duke  stood  in  need  of  a  little  repose  from  the 
exertions  of  a  military  life,  and  that  his  ill-health  and 
wounds  now,  probably,  rendered  him  unable  to  en- 
counter the  fatigues  of  the  advanced-guard  and  the  pri- 
vations of  the  bivouac.     But  the  emperor's  endeavors 
to  induce  the  marshal  to  retire  were  ineffectual.     He 
insisted  on  remaining  with  the  army  ;  he  attempted  to 
justify  his  tardy  advance  on  the  preceding  day,  but 
tears  interrupted  his  utterance  ;  if  he  had  committed  a 
military  fault,  he  had  dearly  paid  for  it  in  the  fatal 
wound  which  his  unfortunate  son-in-law,  General  Cha- 
teau, had  received.    At  this  allusion.  Napoleon  became 
deeply  affected ;  he  inquired  if  there  was  any  hope  of 
saving  his  life,  and  sympathized  sincerely  in  the  grief 
of  the  marshal.     The  duke  of  Belluno  again  resuming 
confidence,  declared; that  he  would  never  quit  the  army: 
** I  can  shoulder  a  musket,"  said  he ;  "I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  business  of  a  soldier.    Victor  will  range  him* 
self  in  the  ranks  of  the  guard."     These  last  words  com- 
pletely  subdued  Napoleon  :  "  Well,  Victor,"  said  he, 
stretching  forth  his  hand  to  him,  "  remain  with  me.     I 
can  not  restore  you  to  the  command  of  your  corps,  be- 
cause I  have  appointed  General  Gerard  to  succeed 
you;  but  I  give  you  the  commmd  of  two  divisions 
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of  the  guard :  and  now,  let  everything  be  forgotteh  be* 
tween  us." 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Bourbons,  Victor  wag 
created  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  governor 
of  the  second  military  division  :  and  upon  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  he  used  all  his  endeavors  to  keep  the  soldiers 
to  their  duty ;  and  being  unable  io  prevent  their  defec- 
tion, he  followed  the  king  to  Ghent,  having  escaped 
from  Chalons  just  in  time  to  avoid  being  arrested.  His 
fidelity  was  rewarded,  upon  the  second  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  by  numerous  evidences  of  the  royal  ap- 
probation. He  was  created,  in  1815,  a  peer  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  four  major-generals  of  the  royal  guatd ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  was  made  governor  of  the 
sixteenth  military  division,  and  commander  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis.  In  1820,  he  received  the  gra^nd  cross  of 
the  same  order;  and  in  1821,  was  made  commandant 
extraordinary  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  nine- 
teenth military  divisions ;  and  in  the  same  year,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war.  He  held  this  post  until  1823, 
when  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  army  of 
invasion  in  Spain.  He  afterward  received  the  title  of 
minister  bf  state  and  member  of  the  privy  council ;  and 
in  1828,  was  called  to  the  superibr  council  of  war.  Af- 
ter the  revolution  of  1830,  he  fell  into  disfavor  with 
Louis  Philippe,  from  his  supposed  connexion  with  the 
designs  of  the  Carlists.  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1841,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 


BON-ADRIEN    DE   MONCEY. 

MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE,  MAY  19,  1804. 

DUKE   OF  CONEOLIAIfO. 

Amidst  the  tumults  of  revolutionary  excitements, 
when  the  passions  of  men  become  at  once  sordid  and 
violent,  and  the  changes  of  public  government  are  the 
wreck  of  private  honor,  the  character  of  Marshal 
Moncey — spotless,  gentle,  faithful,  firm,  disinterested, 
and  incorruptible — stands  forth  in  a  grandeur  and  ele- 
vation, purely  beautiful ;  august  in  the  lineaments  of  its 
dignity,  and  graceful  with  something  of  heroic  noble- 
ness ;  reviving,  in  a  debased  age,  the  model  of  a  gen- 
uine greatness,  which  recognised  duty  as  superior  to 
self,  which  was  always  obedient  to  the  sanctity  of  truth, 
and  in  which  honor  was  the  guide  of  the  conduct,  as 
well  as  the  boast  of  the  lips.  He  received  the  confi- 
dence, and  deserved  the  honors  of  the  republic,  the 
empire,  and  the  kingdom ;  finding  in  each  of  these, 
the  representative  of  that  public  to  which  his  service 
was  due,  and  the  opportunity  to  illustrate  his  superiority 
to  all  considerations  of  person  and  of  accident.  A  sol- 
dier of  Louis  XV.,  an  officer  of  Louis  XVL,  a  general 
under  the  convention  and  the  directory,  a  marshal  and 
duke  under  the  empire,  made  a  peer  of  France  under 
the  first  brief  restoration,  and  a  senator  during  the  "  hun- 
dred days,"  and,  afterward,  a  recipien*  of  the  favors  of 
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the  antagonist  houses  of  Bourbon  and  of  Orleans ;  he 
was  true  to  all  these  dynasties,  simply  because  he  was 
always  loyal  to  those  sentiments  of  truth  and  those 
principles  of  duty  which  became  the  inspiration  of  his 
being,  and  grew  to  be  "a  light,  that  made  the  path 
before  him  always  bright."  Beneath  the  changeable 
and  perplexing  phantasms  of  power  and  greatness  in 
France,  which  deluded  the  constancy  and  ruined  the 
integrity  of  so  many,  there  were  certain  permanent  sen- 
timents of  patriotism,  social  duty,  and  personal  dignity, 
on  which  the  character  of  Moncey  established  itself  in 
immovable  firmness,  and  found  repose*  amidst  all  agita- 
tions; "  Moncey  was  an  honest  man,"  said  Napoleon  : 
and  he  was  honest  it  a  time,  when,  to  be  so,  implied 
the  clearest,  coolest,  and  strongest  judgment,  a  spirit 
elevated  above  the  shafts  of  selfish  temptation,  and 
an  understanding  proof  against  all  the  impostures  of 
ambition.  i 

Bon-Adrien  Jannot  de  Moncey,  was  born  at  Palisse, 
in  the  hamlet  of  Moncey,  near  Besanqon,  on  the  31st 
of  July,  1754.  His  father,  a  respectable  advocate, 
was  desirous  of  educating  his  son  to  the  same  profes- 
sion ;  but  so  strong  was  young  Moncey's  inclination 
for  a  more  exciting  profession,  that,  before  his  studies 
were  finished,  he  enrolled  himself,  without  the  knowl 
edge  of  his  friends,  in  the  reginient  of  Conti.  After 
six  months'  service,  his  family  bougbt  his  dischar^, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  experience  he  had  had  would 
cure  him  of  his  fondness  for  a  soldier's  life ;  but  he 
very  soon  enlisted  again  in  the  regiment  of  Champagne, 
<nd  continued  to  serve  as  a  simple  grenadier,  until 
1773.  After  a  campaign,  in  Brittany,  he  consented 
again  to  abandon  the  army,  and  devot*?  himself  to  the 
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Study  of  the  law;  but  finding  this  employment  intoler« 
ably  irksome,  he  again  enlisted  in  the  light  horse,  in 
1774,  and  in  1778,  became  sub-lieutenant  of  dragoons, 
in  the  volunteer  regiment  of  Nassau-Siegen.  This 
regiment  having  been,  afterward,  formed  into  the  third 
battalion  of  light  infantry,  Moncey  was  appointed  cap- 
tain, in  1791 ;  and,  when  the  battalion  was  incorporated 
in  the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  he  became  its 
major,  in  June,  1793,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was 
appointed  brigadier-general,  general  of  division,  and 
commander-in-chief.  The  modesty  which  was  so 
striking  a  feature  in  an  age  of  universal  ambition,  in- 
duced Moncey  to  decline  the  last  of  these  appoint- 
ments, as  above  the  measure  of  his  capacity  ;  but  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  with  a  graceful  compliment 
to  his  merit  and  diffidence,  insisted  upon  his  accepting 
it.  He  continued  in  command  until  peace  was  signed, 
in  1795  ;  and,  though  thwarted  and  annoyed  by  the 
commissioners  who  attended  him,  distinguished  himself 
against  Count  Colomera,  especially  by  the  seizure  of 
the  vale  of  Roncevaux,  where  the  commissioners  de- 
stroyed the  pyramid  that  had  been  erected  to  commem- 
orate the  defeat  of  Charlemagne,  by  the  capture  of 
Bergara,  and  the  founderies  of  Ascoitia  and  Aspeitia, 
and  by  the  victory  of  Maquirnechu.  On  the  1st  of 
Sisptember,  1795,  Moncey  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  army  on  the  coast  of  Brest;  and,  in  1796,  was 
transferred  to  the  head  of  the  eleventh  military  division, 
at  Bayonne,  and,  afterward,  of  the  fifteenth  division,  at 
Lyons.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  Marengo, 
he  was  commanding,  in  Switzerland,  a  detachment  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Moreau,  and  was  ordered 
Jo  pass  into  Italy,  by  the  Mont  St.  Gothard  and  by  th« 
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Simplon,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  move  upon 
Belinzona,  to  unite  with  the  first  consul,  about  Milan 
This  perilous  enterprise  was  executed  with  skill  and 
success;  Moncey  reached  Belinzona  on  the  22d  of 
May ;  and,  while  Napoleon  destroyed  the  Austrian 
army  at  Marengo,  Moncey's  corps  occupied  the  po« 
sitions  along  the  Adda,  the  TeSino,  and  the  Po.  Sub- 
sequently, he  passed  the  Mincio,  and  marched  to  the 
Adige,  driving  Hohenzollern  and  Laudon  before  him; 
and,  the  latter  general,  surrounded  by  Moncey  and 
Macdonald,  in  the  Tyrol,  escaped  capture  only  by  an- 
nouiicingthat  an  armistice  had  been  concluded  between 
the  commanders-in-chief;  a  device  too  frequent  in  the 
practices  of  Napoleon,  but  to  which  the  honorable  mind 
of  Moncey  became  a  dupe. 

In  1801,  when  the  corps  of  gendarmerie  was  estab- 
lished, upon  the  model  of  the  ancient  marshelsea,  Mon- 
cey, impressed  with  the  great  responsibility  belonging 
to  the  control  of  a  body,  whose  military  and  civil  func- 
tions connected  it  so  vitally  with  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire, advised  Napoleon  to  give  the  command  of  it  to 
one  of  his  brothers.  **  It  can  not  be  in  surer  hands 
than  Moncey's,"  said  Napoleon,  signing  the  commission 
which  appointed  him  the  first  inspector-general  of  this 
magnificent  body.  "It  was  the  lot  of  the  marshal 
Moncey,"  said  President  Dupin,  in  a  eulogy  pro- 
nounced upon  him  after  his  death,  "  to  raise  the  dignity 
of  every  employment  which  he  undertook  to  administer. 
By  the  civil  instructions,  and  the  moral  sentiments 
which  he  imparted  to  the  gendarmerie,  he  made  that 
service  a  kind  of  magistracy,  of  infinite  use  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  laws.  He  thus  estab- 
lished one  of  the  most  solid  foundaiious  of  the  public 
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security,  and  one  of  the  valuable  means  of  supervision 
good  order,  and  prompt  as  well  as  exact  information." 
In  1804,  Moncey  received  the  highest  military  rank  of 
marshal  of  the  empire,  and  became,  soon  after,  a  grand- 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  and,  in  1808,  was  created 
duke  of  Conegliano. 

In  December,  1807,  Moncey  commanded  the  corps, 
which,  under  the  title  of  the  army  of  observation  of  the 
coast,  entered  the  Spanish  territory  from  Bayonne. 
His  firmness  and  moderation,  at  Madrid,  restored  order 
after  the  rashness  of  Murat  had  created  an  alarming 
tumult.  In  June,  1808,  he  led  an  attack  upon  Va- 
lencia, which,  though  unsuccessful  did  not  diminish 
his  reputation  foi'  vigor  and  bravery.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  year,  his  corps,  and  Mortier's,  were  occu- 
pied with  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  which  proceeded 
rather  ineffectively,  until  Lannes  took  the  supreme 
command.  In  September,  1809,  Moncey  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  head  of  the  army  of  reserve  of  the  north 
of' France,  and  received  the  tide  of  grand-dignitary  of 
the  order  of  the  crown  of  iron ;  and,  in  1813,  be  was 
named  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  reserve  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1814,  the  emperor  confided 
lo  Marshal  Moncey  the  responsible,  and  now  active, 
office  of  major-general  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris ; 
and  the  marshal  swore  to  defend,  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  walls  of  the  capital.  This  solemn  pledge  was  nobly 
redeemed.  At  the  battle  of  Paris,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  the  national  guard,  amounting  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  desimed  to  act  as  the  reserve  of  the  army, 
were  drawn  up  at  sunrise,-  and  harangued  by  the  duke 
of  Conegliano,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  momeitous 
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nature  of  the  contest.  From  the  barrier  of  Neuilly,  to 
that  of  Clichy,  the  line  was  defended  by  the  guard 
alone,  and  they  were  engaged  with  all  the  valor  of  vet- 
eran heroes,  when  the  proclamation  of  the  armistice 
which  Marmont  and  Mortier  had  concluded,  arrested 
thieir  devotion.  Moncey  fired  the  last  shots  that  sig- 
nalized that  long  and  obstinate  defence,  and  then  re^ 
signed  his  authority  to  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  in 
order  to  join  the  army  which  had  left  Paris.  When 
the  abdication  of  the  emperor  had  taken  place,  Moncey 
gave  his  support  to  the  royal  government,  and  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1S14,  secured,  at  Fbntainbleau,  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  gendarmes  to  the  new  sovereign.  Louis 
XVin.  hastened  to  testify  his  sense  of  the  exalted 
character  of  Moncey,  by  heaping  upon  him  all  the 
honors  which  could  attest  his  respect.  He  continued 
him  in  the  post  of  inspector-general  of  the  gendarmerie ; 
and  on  the  13th  of  May,  appointed  him  a  minister  of 
state ;  on  the  2d  of  June,  named  him  a  chevalier  of 
the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  same 
month,  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  peer  of  France. 

When  Napoleon  landed  again  in  France,  and  hasten- 
ing forward,  to  Paris,  on  the  wings  of  enthusiasm,  sum- 
moned his  old  comrades  to  rally  about  his  standard, 
Moncey  compared  the  emotions  which  he  felt,  to  those 
of  a  bride,  who,  after  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  a  mar- 
riage of  reason  have  attached  her  to  another,  beholds 
the  object  of  her  heart's  affections  suddenly  reappear 
before  her.  But  the  moral  principles  of  this  ancient 
soldier,  were  as  firm  and  self-controlling,  as  his  feel- 
ings were  vivid  ;  iiis  duty  to  that  empire,  to  which  he 
had  pledged  his  allegiance,  was  too  clear  to  the  mind 
of  this  right-ttiinking  hero,  to  permit  any  inclinations  of 
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passion  to  force  their  way.  He  addressed  to  his  troops 
the  following  order  of  the  day :  "  Gendarmes  !  Bona- 
parte has  entered  one  of  our  provinces  with  arms  in  his 
hands.  The  enemies  of  the  throne,  and  of  the  country, 
will  seek  to  kindle,  from  this  event,  the  flames  of  a  civil 
war.  Their  rash  and  criminal  attempt  will  be  in  vain. 
I  am  sure  of  the  sentiments  of  honor  which  animate 
your  breasts ;  and  to  signalize  your  loyalty  by  the  most 
decisive  process,  you  will  seize  this  occasion  to  give 
the  best  of  kings  an  evidence  of  a  devotion  that  knows 
no  limits,  and  to  make  good  the  fidelity  which  you  have 
sworn  to  bear  him."  The  emperor  himself,  afterward, 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  Moncey's  conduct,  and,  after 
his  sway  had  become  the  established  and  unquestioU'- 
able  government  of  France,  he  conferred  upon  him  the 
rank  of  senator^ 

Upon  the  reaccession  of  Louis  XVIIL,  Moncey  was 
called  upon  to  preside  in  the  council  of  war  assembled 
to  pass  sentence  on  Marshal  Ney,  but  he  promptly  and 
indignantly  refused,  in  a  letter  (already  referred  to  in  the 
life  of  Ney)  which  breathes  the  resentments  of  justice 
and  of  honor  in  terms  of  dignified  rebuke  and  defiance. 
"If,  sire,"  concludes  this  noble  monument  of  personal 
independence  and  self-respect,  ?*  it  is  not  granted  to  me 
to  skve  my  country  or  my  life,  at  least  I  will  save  my 
honor ;  and  if  any  regret  remains  to  me,  it  is  that  I  have 
lived  tbo  long  in  surviving  the  glory  of  my  country*" 
Tho  lofty  language  in  which  this  protest  was  conveyed 
could  scarcely  escape  some  marks  of  the  royal  displeas- 
ure ;  and  Moncey  was  deprived  of  his  military  functions 
and  sent  for  three  months  to  the  casde  of  Ham,  then 
guarded  by  the  Prussians.  The  officer  in  command 
df^clared  that  he  received  the  illustrious  warriOr  only  as 
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his  guest:  he  received  a  Prussian  guard  of  honor  to 
protect  the  house  where  he  resided;  entertainments* 
were  given  to  him ;  and  his  residence  at  the  castle  waa 
1  continual  ovation,  rather  than  a  disgrace.  But  it  was 
not  lotig  before  the  elevated  character  of  Moncey  waa 
acknowledged  with  increased  respect,  even  by  those 
who  had  been  mortified  by  so  striking  a  display  of  it ! 
the  king  restored  him  to  his  honors  and  titles,  and  re- 
ceived him  at  court  with  the  other  dignitaries  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  1823,  he  received  the  command  of  the  fourth 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  duke  d'An- 
gouleme's  invasion  of  Spain.  On  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  Marshal  Moncey,  upon  the  death  of  Marshal 
Jourdan,  was  spontaneously  nominated  by  the  king  to 
be  the  governor  of  the  hotel  des  Invalides.  "  This  post," 
says  Dupin,  **is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  which  the 
marshal  was  really  ambitious.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  watching  over  the  welfare  of  his  companions 
in  arms.  An  invalid  himself,  he  brought  to  his  duties 
all  the  ardor  of  a  heart  which  alone  retained  the  vigor 
of  youth."  Though  in  his  eightieth  year  when  he  en- 
tered upon  this  employment,  he  performed  its  labors 
with  earnest  fidelity,  and  became  an  object  of  venera- 
tion and  love  to  those  over  whom  he  watched  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  father.  It  was  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  uncommon  prolongation  of  the  life  of  this  veteran, 
that  the  last  days  of  one  who  was  a  youth  of  fifteen  years 
old  at  the  birth  of  Napoleon  should  have  been  honored 
by  the  duty  of  receiving  the  remains  of  the  empero^ 
when  they  came  home  •*  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  country  which  he  had  loved  so  well.?* 
It  was  at  the  close  of  1840  that  the  body  of  Napoleon 
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arrived  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides.  Moncey,  no 
longer;  able  to  walk,  was  carried  in  a  chair  and  seated 
by  the  spot  where  the  august  ashes  were  to  repose.  As 
the  sublime  remains  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world  ad- 
vanced into  the  mighty  nave,  the'  venerable  old  man 
was-  seen  to  make  a  last,  but  vain  attempt  to  rise. 
"  Maintenant,"  he  muttered,  inclining  his  snow-while 
head  toward  the  tomb,  of  which  the  guardianship  was 
confided  to  him  —  "  Maintenant,  j'ai  assez  vecu!"  The 
life  of  this  interesting  veteran  was  not  much  further  ex- 
tended :  he  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  184^,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  the  bravest  of  the  soldiers  of  Europe.  Con- 
scious of  the  integrity  of  his  career,  and  grateful  for  the 
rewards  which  it  had  met  with,  the  last  words  which  he 
uttered  were,  "Que  chacun  remplisse  et  finisse  sa  car- 
riere  comme  moi !"  On  the  25th  of  April,  a  discourse 
was  pronounced  at  his  obsequies  by  Marshal  Soult ; 
and/.'on  another  occasion,  the  president  Dupin  bore  an 
honorable  and  earnest  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
his  private  career  and  the  purity  of  his  civil  virtues. 

The  heart  of  Moncey  was  overflowing^  with  kindly 
feelings  for  those  who  were  the  proper  objects  of  indul- 
gence and  consideration.  "  In  the  person  of  Marshal 
Moncey,"  says  Dupin,  "  the  importance  of  every  com- 
mand which  he  received  was  heightened  by  the  virtues 
which  adorned  his  character.  Full  of  humanity  and 
care  for  the  conquered,  he  was  severe  to  the  Oflicers 
under  his  orders,  always  occuJ)ied  about  the  welfare  of 
the  soldiers,  just  toward  all  men,  and  in  relation  to  him- 
self of  a  chivalrous  disinterestedness."  When  he  com- 
manded in  Italy,  in  1801,  the  municipality  of  Milan 
bffered  him  a  pension  of  four  hundred  thou6and  livres 
a  year,  by  w£^y  of  indemnity  for  the  sufferings  and  pri- 
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vations  of  war.  "  My  government,"  said  Moncey,  "  payg 
me  in  full ;  but  since  you  understand  that  the  soldier 
suffers,  give  each  fusileer  four  sous  a  day:  the  generals 
will  be  satisfied."  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  an 
officer  should  retire  after  the  soldiers  and  rise  before 
them.  The  interest  which  he  felt  for  the  old  partners 
of  his  dangers  and  his  toils,  extended  to  a  class  who 
could  make  him  no  return  for  the  bounty  which  they 
received.  He  kept  twenty-nine  war-horses,  which  he 
refused  to  sell,  and  suffered  to  die  quietly  of  old  age  in 
his  stables. 

Marshal  Moncey  m,arri,ed,.on  the  30th  of  September, 
1790,  Charjotte  Ren^illet,  daughter  of  Claude  Antony 
Remillet ;  and  the  lady,  surviving  her  husband  but 
three-and-twenty  days,  died  at  Besan^on,  on  the  13th 
of  May^  1842,  aged  eighty-two  years.  In  December, 
1817,  the  marshal  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only 
son^  a  colonel. in  ^  regiment  of  huzzars,  a  youth  of 
twenty-five  years^  full  of  thc;  noblest  promise.  As  he 
was  leaping  a  ditch,  he  chapced  to  Jean  upon  his  gun  ; 
a  l^-anch  caught  the  trigger,  and  he  was  killed  upon  the 
spot.  Two  daughters,  however,  survived  the  marshal . 
the  elder  married  to  Cplonel  Bourlon,  who  has  taken, 
in  addition,  the  name  of  Moncey ;  and  another  married 
to  Baron  Duchesne  de  Gilvoisin,  who  was  authorized 
by  an  ordinance  of  Louis  Philippe  to  take  the  title  of 
duke  of  ConiBgliano.        ;,    :      .,: 
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AUGUSTUS    FREDERIC    MARMONT 

MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE,  JULY  12,  1809. 

DUKE  OF   RAOUSA. 

The  career  of  the  diike  of  Ragusa,  illustrates  the 
observation,  that  "  *to  be  weak*  is  to  be  wicked,  as  well 
as  *  to  be  miserable.* "  With  no  greater  fault  than  vanity, 
with  no  other  defects  than  dread  of  responsibility,  and 
want  of  moral  courage,  he  incurred  all  the  odium  of 
treachery  and  cowardice,  and  whatever  else  can  dis- 
grace a  soldier  and  a  man.  Connected,  immortally, 
with  the  history  of  Wellington  and  of  Napoleon,  as  hav- 
ing afforded  to  the  former.  Occasion  to  show  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  exercises  in  war,  that  the  world  ever  saw, 
and  as  having  consigned  'the  latter  to  hopeless  over- 
throw, he  stands  gibbeted  in  a  kind  of  infamy  the  least 
endurable  ;  an  object  not  of  indignation  and  hatred,  but 
of  mingled  contempt,  compassion,  and  disgust. 

Augustus  Frederic  Louis  Viesse  de  MarmoLt,  was 
born  on  the  20th  of  July,  1774,  at  Chatilloii-sur- Seine, 
where  his  father  resided,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St. 
Louis,  and  seigneur  of  Sainte-Colombe,  a  man  of 
ancient  family  and  considerable  fortune,  and  a  proprietoi 
of  some  iron  works  in  Burgundy.  The  young  Mar- 
mont,  feeling  a  strong  inclination  for  a  military  life,  en- 
deavored to  obtain  entrance  into  the  royal  artillery,  but, 
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not  succeeding,  he  joined  a  provincial  regiment.  He 
was,  afterward,  recommended  to  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  Napolfeon,  by  an  uncle  who  had  been 
among  his  school-fellows  at  Brienne,  and  his  comrade 
in  the  regiment  of  La  Fere,  and  who  emigrated  at  the 
revolution.  "  This  circumstance,"  said  the  emperor^ 
"  imposed  upon  me  the  obligation  of  acting  the  part  of 
his  uncle  and  his  father,  which  I  literally  did.  I  took 
a  real  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  felt  a  pleasure  in  ad- 
vancing his  fortunes."  In  1792,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery,  Msirmont  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  and  then,  rising  to  the  grade  of  captain,  passed 
to  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and,  afterward,  to  that  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and,  in  1794  and  1795,  he  was  employed 
in  the  armies  of  Italy  and  Mayence.  Here  he  attracted 
attention  by  his  intrepidity  and  coolness  amid  scenes  of 
danger.  In  1796,  he  was  made  first  aide-de-camp  to 
Napoleon,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry  at  Lodi  and  Castiglione.  He 
was  sent  up  to  Paris  with  the  colors  taken  in  the  battles 
of  Roveredo,  Bassano,  and  Saint  Georges,  and  the 
actions  of  Primolano  and  Cismone.  He  returned  to 
Italy  with  the  rank  o(  chef  de  brigade ^  conferred  by  the 
directot-y.  In  April,  1798,  he  was  married,  under  the 
auspices  of  Bonaparte,  to  Mademoiselle  Hortense  Per- 
regaux.       ..    .        <  ,    ;, 

When  the  expedition  to  Egypt  was  undertaken,  Mar- 
mont  was  selected  as  one  of  its  officers.  He  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  seizure  of  Malta,  and  was  re- 
ported to  have  taken,  with  his  own  hands,  the  flag  of 
:he  order.  Fdr  this  exploit  he  received  the  appoint- 
n^ent  of  brigadier-general  of  artillery.  He  signalized 
nimsplf  at  the  assault  of  Alexandria  ;  and,  upon  Napo- 
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Icon's  excursion  to  Alexandria,  he  was  made  governor 
of  that  city,  in  which  post  he  conducted  himself  so  well, 
especially  during  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  as  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  the  general-in-chief.  Napoleon, 
however,  reproached  him  for  not.  having  resisted  the 
landing  of  the  Turks  at  Aboukir;  Marmont  replied 
that  he  had  but  twelve  hundred  men,  and  the  Turks 
were  eighteen  thousand." — "  Well,"  replied  Napoleon, 
"  with  your  twelve  hundred  men,  I  should  have  march- 
ed to  Constantinople." 

Upon  the  return  to  France,  Ma;rmont  took  a  part  in 
the  events  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  and  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  consulate,  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  artillery  of.  the  army  of  reserve,  which  Na- 
poleon led  to  Marengo.  Marmiont's  skill  and  activity 
in  the  organizing  of  this  arm,  and  in  the  conduct  of  it 
during  the  campaign,  were  eminently  conspicuous. 
His  efforts  during  this  expedition,  were  rewarded  by 
a  piromotioh  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  At  the 
close  of  the  Italian  war,  he  was  selected  by  Brune  to 
negotiate  the  armistice  of  Treviso.  In  1802,  he  was 
appointed  first  inspector-general  of  artillery,  and,  in 
1804  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  camp  at 
Utrecht.  In  the  following  year,  he  made  the  campaign 
of  Austerlitz,  with  the  rank  of  colonel-general  of  the 
chasseurs-a-chevaL  In  1806,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  Dalmatian  where  he 
remained  until  1809.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1806, 
with  six  thousand  men,  he  defeated  a  combined  army 
of  six  thousand  Russians,  and  ten  thousand  Montene- 
grians,  near  Old  Ragusa,  and  succeeded- ih  pacificating 
the  country  confided  to  his  care.  Marmont  had  been 
ereatedi  in  1806,  grand-eagle  of  the  legion  of  honm;^ 
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and  commander  of  the  order  of  th^  iron  crown;  and 
in  1808,  his  services  in  Dalmatia  were  acknowledged 
l>y  the  title  of  duke  of  Ragusa.  .      i*i 

After  the  battle  of  Essling,  orders  were  sent  to  Mar- 
mont,  thfen  commanding  two  divisions  in  Dalmatia,  to 
hasten  up.  'The  disaffection  created  by  the  result  of 
that  batde,  rendered  the!  movement  extremely  difficult 
and  perilous ;  nevertheless,  this  general,  animated  by 
a  sentiment  more  active  than  a  mere  love  of  duty,  con- 
quered every  obstacle,  and  brought  up  a  noble  body  of 
veterans,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  emperor.  He 
received  the  command'  of  the  eleventh  corps  of  the 
grand  army,  and  his  conduct  at  Wagram,  and  in  the 
subsequent  pursuitjiwas  so  much  approved  that,  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1809,  on  the  same  day  with  Macdonald 
and  Oudinot,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  marshal 
of  the  empire.  Marmont  had  not  been  on  the  field  of 
battle  since  Marengo,  and  he  well  knew  that  he  owed 
this  exalted  mark  of  distinction  solely  to  the  emperor's 
personal  regard.  In  the  intoxication  of  joy  which  he 
felt  at  being  named  a  marshal  of  France,  he  could  find 
no  expressions  strong  enough  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  emperor's  bounty ;  and  the  professions  which  he 
made  of  his  determination  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ser- 
vice and  honor  of  his  sovereign,  struck  the  bystanders 
as  noble  effusions  of  feeling.  Soon  after,  he  was  sent 
as  goi  em  or  to  the  Ulyrian  provinces,  where  his  admin- 
istration was  mild  and  judicious.       i^ 

Upon  the  return  of  Massena  from  Portugal,  in  1811, 
on  account  of  his  impaired  health,  Marmont  was  re- 
called from  Illyria,  and  sent  to  take  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Portugal.'  The  troops  at  that  time  were  in  a 
Odd  "ondition  ;  discipline  had  been  neglected,  and  sup- 
26* 
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paes  were  deficient.  Marmont  restored  order  and  re- 
organized the  various  corps,  with  great  activity  and  skill. 
But  in  his  conduct  as  leader  of  the  military  operations 
in  that  part  of  the  peninsula,  the  duke  of  Ragusa 
showed  a  total  incapacity  for  his  station.  His  enter- 
prises were  ill-judged,  and  the  exedution  of  them  tardy 
and  feeble;  and  he  oay  justly  be  referred  to  as  the 
author  of  the  ruin  of  the  French  cause  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Having,  in  the  first  instance,  co-operated 
with  Soult,  and  obtained  some  ad\^antages  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  lost,  from  want 
of  sagacity  and  vigor,  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to 
attack  Wellington's  divided  army  at  Elbodon  and  Gui- 
naldo,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September,  ISll,  and 
took  up  an  extended  line  of  cantonments  between  Sal- 
amanca and  Toledo.  Wellington,  profiting  by  the 
imbecility  of  his  opponent,  reduced  Badajoz  and  Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo  without  the  French  commander's  taking 
any  efficient  step  to  raise  the  sieges. 

In  June,  1812,  Marmont  assumed  an  activity  which 
was  more  completely  fatal  to  his  cause  than  his  previous 
inaction  had  been.  Then  took  place  a  series  of  move- 
ments and  counter-movements,  of  advances  and  retreats, 
between  Wellington  and  himself,  which  resembled  a 
game  of  chess  between  a  cautious,  profoundly  able  mas- 
ter, and  a  showy,  dashing,  superficial  opponent,  in  which 
the  contest  seems  to  hang  doubtful,  while  the  former  is 
feeling  the  strength  and  taking  the  measure  of  his  an- 
tagonist, whom,  at  the  proper  moment,  he  suddenly 
overwhelms  by  a  combination  which  displays  his  iru 
measurable  superiority.  In  June^  Wellington  advanced 
to  the  Tormes  and  laid  siege  to  the  forts  of  Salamanca 
Ma^'mont  retired  for  a  time,  but  again  advanced    and 
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the  allies  yielded  to  his  approach ;  but  presently  re- 
suming the  offensive,  the  forts  of  Salamanca  were  taken 
and  the  French  were  compelled  to  withdraw  behinc 
the  Douro.  On  the  18th  of  July,  Marmont  repassed 
the  Douro,  and  superior  in  effective  strength,  obliged 
Wellington  to  retire  upon  Salamanca,  The  French, 
in  tnese  operations,  had  obtained  a  decided  advantage 
over  their  opponents,  and  Wellington's  situation  waa 
critical ;  but  Marmont,  who  expected  soon  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  arrival  of  King  Joseph,  hastened  to  snatch 
the  glory  of  a  decisive  victory,  and,  in  his  rashness, 
ruined  himself  and  his  emperor  for  ever.  Near  Sala- 
manca, and  covering  the  communication  with  that  city 
and  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  was  the  line  of  Wel- 
lington's retreat,  are  two  rocky  heights  called  the  Ara- 
peiles.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  a  contest  for  these 
important  heights  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the 
French  seizing  the  more  distant  one,  and  the  English 
holding  the  one  nearer  to  Salamanca.  This  position  on 
the  part  of  the  French  rendered  Wellington's  commu- 
nications with  Ciudad  Rodrigo  hazardous,  and  Marmont 
conceived  a  plan  for  menacing  and  assailing  them  still 
more  decisively.  For  this  purpose,  he  ordered  his  left 
wing,  under  Thomi(^res,  to  stretch  forward  toward  Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo,  intending  to  face  his  whole  army  toward 
the  road  from  Salamanca  to  that  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Wellington  in  flank  as  he  moved  past  in 
his  retreat.  A  brilHant  delusion,  in  which  he  forgot  the 
perils  to  which  he  exposed  himself:  for,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  complicated  evolution,  he  was  changing  his 
front  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  was  moving  laterally 
past  the  position  of  his  opponent.  He  was  operating 
ill  the  face  (^f  the  "sun  of  Austerlitz."     About  three 
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o'clock,  intelligence  of  these  motions  was  brought  to 
Wellington :  he  immediately  ascended  the  English  Ara- 
peiles,  and  watched  with  stern  satisfaction  the  flank  move- 
ment of  Thomieres,  who  had  now  advanced  so  far  as  to 
he  completely  separated  from  the  centi-e.  Turning  to 
the  Spanish  general  beside  him,  he  said,  "  Mon  cher 
Alava,  Marmont  est  perdu  !"  and  then  issuing  his  or- 
ders with  the  utmost  rapidity  and  decision,  in  a  moment 
his  army  was  sweeping  forward  like  a  tempest  upon  the 
flank  of  Thomieres.  It  was  a  stroke  of  lightning  from 
a  clear  sky :  the  overthrow  was  instantaneous  and  total. 
A  French  officer  described  it  as  "  the  beating  of  forty- 
thousand  men  in  fotty  minutes.'^  Marrtiotit  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack  was  badly  wouhded  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  shell.  This  victory  on  the  part  of  Wellingtbn 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  gained,  but 
one  of  the  most  important  in  its  consequences  ;  for  it  at 
once  delivered  the  south  of  Spain,  expelled  Soult  from 
Andalusia,  and  ruined  the  French  cause  in  the  penin- 
sula. Napoleon  received  intelligence  of  it  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Borodino ;  and  wrote  to  the  minister 
of  war,  on  the  2d  of  September,  1812,  a  letter  full  of 
just  indignation,  yet  breathiiig  personal  kindness  for  his 
friend  and  pupil.  "It  is  impossible,"  he  writes,  "to 
conceive  of  anything  more  senseless  than  the  duke  of 
Ragusa's  report  of  the  battle  of  the  22d  of  July.  It  is 
as  full  of  stuff  and  wheelwork  as*  a  clock,  arid  does  not 
contain  a  w'ord  that  gives  inforrriation  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  Wait  till  the  duke  of  Rdgusa  has  recovered 
from  his  wound,  and  till  his  health  is  almost  entitely  re* 
stored  —  then  ask  him,  categorieally,  these  questions* 
Why  did  he  deliver  battle  without  the  orders  of  the 
iring,  his  general-in-chief?     Why  did  he  not  subordi 
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Bate  his  movements  to  the  general  system  of  my  opera- 
tions in  Spain  ?  There  is  there  a  crime  of  insubordi- 
nation which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of 
this  affair.  *  *  *  It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion,  that 
this  marshal  has  been  afraid  lest  the  king  should  parti- 
cipate in  the  success  of  the  battle,  and  that  he  has  sacri- 
ficed to  vanity  the  glory  of  the  country  and  the  good 
of  my  service." 

The  French  army  was  saved  from  destruction  by 
General  Clausel,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  and 
Marmont  returned  to  France  to  recover  from  his  wounds. 
He  served  in  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  and  fought  at 
LfUtzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden,  with  a  vigor  which,  in 
some  degree,  retrieved  his  military  reputation. 

In  1814,  Marmont  made  the  campaign  of  France  with 
the  most  conspicuous  devotion  and  bravery.  After  the 
unsuccessful  engagement  at  Brienne,  on  the  1  st  of  Febru- 
ary, the  French  army  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Aube, 
with  the  exception  of  Marmont's  corps,  which  remained 
on  the  right  bank,  to  cover  the  movement  of  the  rest  of 
the  army,  and  intended  to  retire  toward  Arcis.  Here, 
on  tne  2d,  he  was  pressed  by  Wrede  at  the  head  of  the 
Bavarian  troops,  who  attempted  to  turn  him  and  cut  off 
his  retreat.  Already  they  had  occupied  the  village  of 
Rosnay,  and  intercepted  the  passage  of  the  Voire ;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  French  marshal  seemed  inevita- 
ble. The  commander  and  his  troops  were  alike  im- 
pressed with  the  seriousness  of  the  moment.  Marmont 
drew  his  sword,  and  gave  the  signal  for  a  charge :  his 
corps  rushed  forward  with  bayonets  extended,  and 
twenty-five  thousand  Bavarians  were  put  to  the  rout. 
"  If  the  muse  of  history,"  says  the  baron  Fain,  *•  should 
DC  hereafter  induced  to  obliterate  some  pages  of  her 
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book,  let  her,  at  least,  for  the  honor  of  the  duke  of  Ra 
gusa,  preserve  that  in  which  the  battle  of  Rosnay  is  re- 
corded !     That  exploit  amply  justifies  the  confidence 
which   Napoleon   placed   in    the  intrepidity  of  Mar- 

mont." 

In  the  movement  from  the  Seine  toward  the  Marne, 
on  the  9th  and  10th  of  February,  Marmont  led  the 
advanced-guard  :  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Champaubert,  and  when  Napoleon  moved  to  the 
left  in  pursuit  of  York  and  Sacken,  Marmont  proceeded 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  intercept  Blucher.    At  Vau- 
champs,  he  sustained  the  shock  of  the  Prussian  field- 
marshal,  until  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  French  troops 
gave  him  relief  and  victory.    When  Napoleon  returned 
to  the  rescue  of  Macdonald  and  Oudinot  on  the  Seine, 
Marmont  and  Mortier  remained  to  oppose  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  in  the  north.     On  the  night  of  the  9th— 
10th  of  March,  the  eve  of  the  intended  battle  of  Laon^ 
Marmont's  corps  was  suddenly  attacked  at  night  by  very 
superior  numbers  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  thrown  in^ 
such  disorder  and  dispersion,  that  the  retirement  of  the 
whole  army  became  necessary.     Napoleon  soon  after 
passed  over  to  the  Aube,  and  Marmont  and  Mortiei 
were  left  to  dispute  the  approaches  to  the  capital  upon 
the  north.     After  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-PAube,  they 
supposed  that  the  emperor  was  effecting  his  retreat  tow- 
ard them,  and  they  therefore  thought  it  their  duty  to 
move  forward  upon  their  right  to  meet  him.    The  mes- 
sengers that  had  been  despatched  to  give  notice  of  Na- 
poleon's movement  upon  Saint-Dizier  did  not  arrive. 
The   marshals   marched   from  Chateau-Thierry  upon 
Fere-Champenoise,  where  they  fell  in  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  allied  armies,  who  were  now  pressing  oii 
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to  Paris,  and  on  the  25th  of  March  were  routed  with 
great  loss. 

After  the  battle  of  Fere-Champenoise,  Marmont  and 
Mortier  retired  rapidly  through  Sezanne  and  narrowly 
escaping  being  cut  off  at  La  Ferte-Gaucher,  reached 
the  capital  on  the  29th.  At  the  battle  of  Paris,  which 
began  at  daybreak,  on  the  30th,  Marmont  commanded 
the  right,  and  Mortier  the  left,  while  Moncey,  with  the 
national  guard  and  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  school 
formed  a  reserve.  The  conduct  of  Marmont,  on  this 
day,  was  unexceptionable  for  courage  and  gallantry. 
Putting  himself  forward  in  every  part  of  the  contest,  a 
dozen  men  were  killed  by  the  bayonet  at  his  side,  and 
his  hat  was  perforated  by  a  ball.  His  corps  was  re- 
duced to  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  infantry, 
and  eight  hundred  cavalry,  with  whom,  for  twelve 
hours,  he  sustained  himself  against  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  About  noon,  the  marshals  made  known 
to  Joseph,  who  had  been  appointed  Heutenant-general 
of  the  empire,  the  desperate  position  of  affairs.  They 
received  the  following  reply  :  — 

"  If  the  dukes  of  Ragusa  and  Treviso  can  no  longer 
hold  out,  they  are  authorized  to  negotiate  with  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  and  the  emperoi"  of  Russia,  who  are 
before  them. 

"  They  will  fall  back  on  the  Loire.  Joseph. 

"MoNTMARTRE,  Morcli  30,  18I4. 
"  Quarter-past  12  o'clock." 

Joseph  had  no  sooner  signed  this,  than  he  repaired 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  gained  the  Versailles  road, 
and  set  out  precipitately  for  Rambouillet.  The  mar- 
shals, however,  still  held  out,  until  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon 
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*  Melhinks  I  still  see  Marmont,"  writes  an  officer  of 
the  national  guard,  "when,  on  the  evening  of  the  30lli 
of  March,  he  returned  from  the  field  of  battle  to  his 
hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Paradis,  where  I  was  waiting  for 
him,  together  with  about  twenty  other  persons.  When 
he  entered  he  was  scarcely  recognisable.  He  had  a 
beard  of  eight  days'  growth  ;  the  great-coat,  which 
covered  his  uniform,  was  in  tatters,  and  he  was  black- 
ened with  powder  from  head  to  foot."  On  the  morn 
ing  of  the  31st,  at  about  six  o'clock,  the  emperor 
reached  Fontainebleau,  and  in  the  evening  he  sent  for 
Marmont,  who  had  just  arrived  with  his  troop,  at  Es- 
sonne.  The  marshal  came  to  him,  between  three  and 
four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  and 
the  emperor  received  a  detailed  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  bestowed  much  praise  on  his  gallant  con 
duct  before  Paris. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  the  senate  published  a  senatus 
consultum,  declaring  Napoleon's  forfeiture  of  the 
throne,  and  abolishing  the  right  of  succession  in  his 
family.  This  was  sent  to  all  the  marshals.  Montes- 
siers  carried  it  to  Marmont,  who,  surrounded  by  per- 
sons eager  to  terminate  the  anarchy  that  existed,  agreed 
lo  give  his  adhesion  to  the  provisional  government,  on 
condition  that  the  troops  who  might  quit  Napoleon's 
standard,  should  be  allowed  to  retire  into  Normandy, 
and  that  the  life  and  liberty  of  Napoleon,  in  a  circum- 
scribed space,  should  be  guarantied.  At  the  same 
time,  he  gave  orders  for  the  troops,  which  were  under 
his  command,  to  pass  over  from  Essonne  and  Fontaine- 
bleau, to  Versailles  and  the  quarters  of  the  allies.  Sc 
long  as  Napoleon  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  his  situ- 
ation was  formidable,  and  he  might  have  required  any 
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terms  that  he  saw  fit :  but,  by  the  treachery  and  deser* 
tion  of  the  chief  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  arm  of 
his  power,  his  position  became  desperate,  and  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  It  may  safely  be 
said  that,  but  for  the  desertion  of  Marmont,  Napoleon 
would  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  regency  of 
Maria  Louisa,  and  the  succession  of  his  son:  the  faith- 
lessness of  his  trusted  friend  and  officer  caused  the  ruin 
of  the  imperial  family.  It  was  on  the  night  of  the  4th, 
that  Gourgaud,  who  had  been  sent  to  Essonne  with 
orders,  returned  to  Fontainebleau  with  the  utmost  speed, 
to  announce  the  defection  of  Marmont,  and  the  removal 
of  the  soldiers.  The  emperor,  at  first,  refused  to  credit 
it,  and  when  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  doubted,  his 
eyes  grew  fixed,  and  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
overwhelmed  by  amazement  and  grief.  After  a  long 
silence,  he  exclaimed,  "Ungrateful  man!  but  he  will 
be  more  unhappy  than  I." 

On  the  5th,  the  emperor  issued  an  order  of  the  day 
to  the  army,  in  which  he  gave  utterance  to  the  deep 
indignation  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  conduct  of 
the  senate  and  of  Marmont.  In  relation  to  the  latter, 
he  spoke  as  follows :  "The  emperor  thanks  the  army 
for  the  attachment  which  it  has  evinced  for  him,  espe- 
cially, beeause  it  acknowledges  that  France  is  with  him 
and  not  with  the  people  of  the  capital.  It  is  the  sol- 
dier's duty  to  follow  the  fortune  and  the  misfortune  of 
his  general :  that  is  his  honor  and  religion.  The  duke 
of  Ragusa  has  not  sought  to  inspire  this  sentiment  in 
the  breasts  of  his  troops.  He  has  gone  over  to  the 
allies.  The  emperor  can  not  approve  of  the  condition 
on  which  he  has  taken  this  step :  he  can  not  accept  of 
life  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  a  subject." 

Vol.  II.— 27 
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Napoleon  ever  spoke  of  Marmont's  conduct  as  the 
cause  of  his  destruction :  yet  he  alluded  to  him  feel- 
ingly,  and  commented  with  discrimination   upon  his 
motives  and  his  moral   qualities.     "  I  have  been  be- 
trayed," said  he  at  St.  Helena,  "  by  Marmont,  vi^hom 
I  might  call  my  son,  my  offspring,  my  own  work  ;  by 
him  to  whom  I  had  committed  my  destiny,  by  sending 
him  to  Paris,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  putting 
the  finishing  stroke  to  his  treason  and  my  ruin."     At 
another  time  he  said,  "  Posterity  will  justly  cast  a  shadirf 
upon  his  character;  yet  his  heart  will  be  more  valued 
than  the  memory  of  his  career."     Again,  alluding  to 
this  subject,  he  spoke  of  Marmont  as  a  person  to  whom 
he  had  been  much  attached,  and  whose  defection  had 
proved  a  severe  wound  to  his  heart;  he  added,  that 
from  what  he  knew  of  the  marshal,  "  he  was  sure  he 
must  occasionally  suffer  deeply  from  remorse.    Never," 
he  observed,  "  was  defection  more  fatal,  or  more  de- 
cidedly avowed.     It  was  recorded  in  the  Moniteur,  and 
by  his  own  hand.     It  was  the  immediate  cause  of  our 
disasters,  the  grave  of  our  power,  the  cloud  of  our  glory. 
And  yet,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  affection,  "  I  am 
convinced  his  sentiments  are  better  than  his  character ; 
his  heart  is  superior  to  his  conduct.     Of  this,  he  him- 
self appears  to  be  conscious.     The  newspapers  inform 
us  that  when  soliciting,  vainly,  for  the  pardon  of  Lava- 
lette,  he  exclaimed  with  warmth,  in  rieply  to  the  ob- 
stacles urged  by  the  monarch,  *  Sire,  have  I  not  given 
you  more  than  life  ?'     We  were,  it  is  true,  betrayed  by 
ottiers,  and  in  a  manner  still  more  vile ;  but  no  other 
act  of  apostacy  was  so  solemnly  recorded  by  official 
documents."     He  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  occu- 
pation of  Paris  by  the  allies,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
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treachery  of  this  marshal,  he  would  have  driven  them 
out  of  France.  His  plan  was  to  have  entered  the  city 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  to  have  excited  the  citizens 
and  canaille  to  attack  the  allies  from  the  houses. 
"  Marmont,"  said  he  to  O'Meara,  "  will  be  an  object 
of  horror  to  posterity.  As  long  as  France  exists,  the 
name  of  Marmont  will  not  be  mentioned  without  shud- 
dering. He  feels  it,  and  is  at  this  moment,  perhaps, 
the  most  miserable  man  in  existence.  He  can  not  for- 
give himself,  and  will  terminate  his  life  like  Judas." 

Marmont  was  made  a  peer  of  France,  by  Louis 
XVIIL,  and  appointed  captain  of  the  king's  body- 
guard. Napoleon,  upon  his  landing  in  France,  de- 
nounced Marmont  as  a  traitor ;  and  excepted  him  from 
the  amnesty  which  he  published  at  Lyons,  on  the  12th 
of  March.  The  marshal  commanded  the  army  that 
covered  the  retirement  of  the  king ;  and  then  wentj 
himself,  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  remained  during 
the  "  hundred  days."  Upon  the  second  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  marshals 
in  command  of  the  royal  guard.  In  1817,  he  was  sent 
to  Lyons  with  extraordinary  powers,  as  lieutenant  of 
the  king,  to  pacify  the  disturbances  in  that  region ;  a 
mission  which  he  executed  with  success.  The  same 
year,  he  was  made  a  minister  of  state,  and  member  of 
the  privy  council.  In  1820,  he  was  created  grand- 
cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  1821,  received  the 
government  of  the  first  military  division.  Upon  the 
accession  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  the  duke  of  Ra- 
gusa  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Russia,  as  extraordinary 
ambassador,  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor. 
For  two  or  three  years  after  his  return,  he  occupied 
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himself  extensively  in  agricultural  operations,  and  in 
working  the  iron  forges  which  belonged  to  his  hereditary 
estates.  In  these  speculations  his  fortune  was  much 
impaired. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1830,  Marmont  was 
ntrusted  by  Charles  X.  with  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection,  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  Paris. 
Here  his  conduct  was  imbecile  in  the  last  degree :  his 
dispositions  were  the  most  injudicious,  his  operations 
the  most  feeble,  that  could  be  imagined.  He  ruined 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  as  he  had  that  of  the  Bona- 
partes.  By  many,  he  was  accused  of  intentional 
treachery  ;  but  his  known  want  of  judgment,  vigor,  and 
coolness,  and  his  dread  of  political  responsibility,  were 
sufficient  to  explain  his  disgraceful  conduct.  Since 
that  period  he  has  been  an  exile  from  his  country,  and' 
a  wanderer  through  Europe,  his  principal  residence 
being  at  Vienna.  He  has  published  an  account  of  his 
travels,  in  six  volumes.  In  1845,  he  published  a  work 
entitled,  '*  Esprit  des  Institutions  Militaires." 

Marmont  was  well  instructed  in  his  profession,  and 
possessed  a  superior  degree  of  military  science.  His 
courage  and  endurance,  also,  were  unquestionable.  He 
was  well  qualified  to  organize  an  artillery  corps,  and  to 
command  it  efficiently.  But  his  capacity  was  totally 
incommensurate  with  the  complicated  and  great  duties 
of  a  general-in-chief.  He  was  ruined  by  his  vanity : 
and  the  real  merit  which  he  possessed  was  shipwrecked, 
by  his  being  placed  in  situations  too  great  for  bfitl  hii 
mental  and  his  moral  abilities. 
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Stephen  James  Joseph  Alexander  Macdonald, 
the  son  of  Noel  Stephen  Macdonald  and  Alexandrina 
Gonant,  was  born  at  Sancerre,  in  Berry,  on  the  17ih  of 
November,  1765.  He  was  descended  from  an  eminent 
Scottish  family,  which  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of. Stuart  to  France,  and  there 
6xed  their  residence.  The  young  Macdonald,  having 
completed  his  studies,  entered  the  legion  of  Maillebois 
in  1784,  and  was  appointed  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Dillon  in  1787.  In  1791,  he  was  promoted 
]D  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Vas  made  a  captain,  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  Generals 
Dumouriez  and  Bournonville  in  the  army  of  the  north. 
At  the  battles  of  Valmy  and  Jemappes,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  he  distinguished  himself  so  honorably  by  his 
calm  courage  and  presence  ot  mind ,  that  he  was  advanced 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  in  the  ninety-fourth  infantry.  In 
1793,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  operations  against  the  allies  in  the 
north ;  and  after  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  York,  he 
commanded  the  advanced-guard  which  pursued  him. 
In  1794-'95,  he  served  under  Pichegru  in  the  celebra-i 
27* 
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ted  winter  campaign,  in  which  Thiel  was  taken  and  the 
Waal  passed.  In  1795,  he  was  made  general  of  divis 
io)  and  commanded  at  Cologne  and  Dusseldorf  in 
IV  J6,  and  afterward  in  the  army  of  Italy.  In  1798,  he 
served  under  Championnet,  in  the  revolutionary  inva- 
sion of  Rome  and  Naples  by  the  orders  of  the  directory. 
After  the  reduction  of  Naples,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Parthenopeian  republic,  Championnet,  disgusted  by 
the  iniquity  and  violence  of  the  decrees  which  he  wa:: 
called  upon  to  execute,  refused  to  obey  his  instructions, 
and  was,  accordingly,  deposed  and  arrested  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1799,  and  Macdonald  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  his  stead. 

The  disasters  sustained  by  Jourdan,  Scherer,  and 
Moreau,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1799,  and 
the  prodigious  successes  of  Suwarrow  in  Lombardy, 
rendered  the  evacuation  of  Naples  by  the  French  array 
indispensable.  On  the  7th  of  May,  Macdonald  com-* 
menced  his  retreat  from  Naples  through  Rome  and 
Florence  to  Lucca,  where,  after  a  march  conducted 
with  great  abihty  and  judgment,  he  arrived  at  the  close 
of  the  month,  and  entered  into  communications  with 
Moreau.  The  allied  forces  were  distributed  throughout 
the  country  at  such  distances  from  one  another,  that 
Macdonald  hoped  to  fall  upon  them  separately,  and  de- 
stroy them  in  detail.  On  the  7th  of  June,  he  crossed 
the  Apennines  and  marched  to  Modena,  where  he  at- 
tacked Hohenzollern  on  the  12th  and  defeated  him. 
He  then  advanced  to  Parma,  and  thence  to  Placentia, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Victor ;  and  having  concen- 
Irdted  all  his  forces,  prepared  for  a  general  engagement 
with  the  allies.  Suwarrow,  as  soon  as  he  had  become 
apprized  of  Macdonald's  approach,  recalled  his  dia* 
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persed  troops,  and  rallied  all  his  forces,  with  a  rapidity 
and  decision  worthy  of  Napoleon  himself.  The  hostile 
armies  came  into  collision  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebbia, 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June  ;  and  then  began 
tlie  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  of  the  battles  which 
till  then,  had  occurred  in  the  experience  of  the  revolu 
tionary  armies.  The  force  under  Macdonald  consistea 
of  abc  ut  thirty-five  thousand  men,  while  the  allied  army 
amounted  to  somewhat' more.  On  the  1 7th,  the  French 
crossed  the  Trebbia,  and  drove  back  the  Austrians  in 
disorder ;  but  Suwarrow  quickly  restored  the  combat, 
repulsed  the  assailants,  and  drove  them  beyond  the 
river,  into  which  the  Russians  attempted  to  follow  them, 
but  were  in  their  turn  arrested  by  the  furious  discharges 
of  the  French  batteries.  On  the  18th,  the  combat  was 
repeated  under  similar  circumstances  :  the  French 
crossing  the  river  to  the  attack,  and  being  driven  back 
again  after  a  sanguinary  contest.  On  the  third  day, 
Macdonald,  strengthening  both  his  wings,  crossed  the 
river  with  the  design  of  turning  both  flanks  of  the  allied 
position :  his  centre,  being  thus  weakened,  was  attacked 
by  the  reserve  under  Lichtenstein,  and  the  whole  army 
was  again  obliged  to  recross  the  river.  The  loss  during 
this  three  days'  battle  had  been  about  twelve  thousand 
on  each  side ;  but  the  allies  were  hourly  expecting  re- 
inforcements, and  Macdonald  had  been  disappointed  in 
not  being  joined  by  Moreau.  On  the  night  of  the  19th, 
therefore,  he  drew  off  his  army,  and  retired  to  Parma 
and  Placentia,  and  then  with  difficulty  reached  Genoa, 
by  a  circuitous  course,  in  the  middle  of  July.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  his  health,  he  was  now  recalled 
from  the  army,  and  was  succeeded  by  St.  Cyr.  He 
was  present  at  Paris  on  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
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of  Brumaire,  and  rendered   Napoleon  the  assistance 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1800,  Macdonald  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  reserve  as- 
sembled at  Dijon,  under  the  name  of  the  army  of  the 
Grisons.  In  October,  it  advanced  into  the  Orisons,  be- 
»"g  intended  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  threaten  in  flank  the 
imperial  army  on  the  Mincio,  against  which  Brune  wal 
operating  in  front.  In  November  and  December,  Mac* 
donald,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  troops,  accom- 
plished, with  infinite  labor,  courage,  and  perseverance, 
that  immortal  passage  of  the  Splugen,  which  will  invest 
his  name  for  ever  with  the  loftiest  honors  of  heroism. 
The  orders  of  this  commander  required  him  to  reach 
the  valley  of  the  Adiffe  ;  and  accordingly,  having  been 
repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  cross  Mont  Tonal  between 
the  Oglio  and  the  Adige,  he  passed  by  the  Col  de  San 
Zeno,  ascended  the  Chieza,  and  reached  Storo,  in  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1801.  He  en- 
tered Trent  on  the  6  th,  and  was  following  the  enemy 
vigorously,  when  the  armistice  of  Treviso  put  an  end 
to  his  progress. 

The  same  year,  Macdonald  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and  after  his 
return  thence,  was  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honor  in  1804.  In  the  years  of  glory  that  elapsed 
between  1801  and  1809,  Macdonald  took  no  part  in 
what  was  going  forward.  He  continued  in  a  kind  of  dis- 
grace, for  which  no  cause  has  been  assigned  but  those 
jealousies  and  intrigues  to  which  an  elevated  mind  is 
always  exposed.  "Malevolence,"  says  the  duke  of 
Rovigo,  "  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  empe 
ror  to  remove  him  from  his  presence  ;  and  his  innato 
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pride  of  heart  had  prevented  his  taking  any  step  to  he 
reconciled  to  a  sovereign  who  did  not  treat  him  with 
that  kindness  to  which  he  felt  that  he  had  a  claim." 
At  the  opening,  however,  of  the  campaign  of  1809,  the 
emperor  gave  him  command  of  a  corps  under  Eugene 
in  Italy  ;  and  his  conduct  and  courage  in  that  post,  es- 
pecially at  the  battle  of  Piave  on  the  8th  of  May,  and 
his  subsequent  advance  into  Carniola,  established  his 
character  as  a  first-rate  soldier.  In  the  concentration 
of  troops  that  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Essling,  he 
was  ordered  to  advance  to  Lobau ;  and  the  glorious 
service  performed  by  him  at  Wagram  has  already  been 
recorded  in  the  history  of  that  battle.  On  the  7th  of 
July,  1809,  the  day  after  that  great  battle.  Napoleon, 
in  going  over  the  field,  as  was  his  custom,  encountered 
Macdonald.  He  stopped  and  held  out  his  hand,  say- 
.ng,  "  Shake  hands,  Macdonald !  no  more  animosity 
uetween  us  :  we  must  henceforth  be  friends ;  and  as 
a  pledge  of  my  sincerity,  I  will  send  you  your  mar- 
shal's baton,  which  you  so  gloriously  earned  in  yester- 
day's battle." —  *'Ah!  sire,"  replied  Macdonald,  "I 
am  henceforth  yours,  in  life  and  in  death !"  His  ap- 
pointment bears  date  the  12th  of  July ;  and  very  soon 
after,  he  was  created  duke  of  Tarento  and  grand-eagle 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  "  The  general  opinion,"  sayg 
De  Bourrienne,  "was,  that  the  elevation  of  Macdonald 
added  less  to  the  marshals  military  reputation,  than  it 
redounded  to  the  honor  of  the  emperor." 

In  1810,  Macdonald  was  sent  to  Spain,  to  replace 
Augereau  in  the  command  of  the  seventh  corps  of  the 
army  in  northern  Catalonia  ;  and  here  he  was  called 
upon  to  display  all  the  firmness  and  strength  of  his 
cbaracter,  in  restoring  that  discipline  and  decorum  to 
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the  habits  of  the  army  which  the  system  of  his  prede- 
cessor had  nearly  destroyed.  The  operations  of  Mac- 
donald  in  this  field  of  Suchet's  peculiar  renown,  did 
not  add  greatly  to  either  his  military  or  his  moral  repu- 
tation. On  the  21st  of  October,  he  engaged  unsuccess- 
fully with  O'Donnell  at  Cardona ;  and  incurred  much 
odium  from  the  unnecessary  and  wanton  burning  of 
Manresa,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1811.  In  August  of 
that  year,  he  retook  by  blockade  the  fortress  of  Figue 
ras,  which  the  Spaniards  had  captured  in  the  spring. 

On  the  invasion  of  Russia,  in  1812,  Macdonald  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  tenth  corps  of  the  army, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  composed  of  one  French  and 
two  Prussian  divisions,  and  destined  for  an  independent 
line  of  operations  toward  Riga.  His  movements  had 
been  crowned  with  entire  success,  and  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  Riga  when  orders  to  retreat  arrived.  He 
fell  back  about  the  20th  of  December ;  and  though 
deprived  of  half  his  army  by  the  defection  of  the  Prus- 
sian troops,  succeeded  in  reaching  Konigsberg  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1S13,  with  the  honor  of  having  com- 
manded the  only  part  of  the  expedition  which  had  con- 
tinued successful  in  the  field.  In  the  campaign  of 
Saxony,  Macdonald  was  in  command  of  the  eleventh 
corps  of  the  army,  and  rendered  important  service  at 
the  battle  of  Lutzen.  After  the  armistice  of  Plesswitz, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Silesia.  Here 
his  movements  were  rash  and  injudicious,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  orders  of  Napoleon  ;  and  on  the  26th  of 
August,  he  was  signally  defeated  by  Blucljer  at  the 
Katzbach,  with  immense  loss  of  men  and  artillery.  At 
Leipsig,  Macdonald  again  combated  stoutly  for  the 
emperor:  and  at  the  time  of  the  retreat,  receivf^J,  with 
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Ponlatowski  and  Lauriston,  the  responsible  charge  of 
protecting  the  rear  of  the  army.    When  the  bridge  over 
the  Elster  was  destroyed,  Macdonald  escaped  by  swim 
ming  the  river. 

The  valor  and  ability  with  which  Macdonald  served 
during  the  interesting  campaign  of  1814,  are  already 
recorded  in  the  life  of  the  emperor. 

When  Napoleon  returned  to  Fontainebleau,  Mac- 
donald was  in  command  of  the  rear-guard  of  the  army, 
at  Montereau.  Having  received  orders  to  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  to  aid  the  emperor's  design  of  march- 
ing upon  Paris,  he  left  his  corps  at  Montereau  and 
hastened  to  Fontainebleau. "  Admitted  to  the  emperor's 
presence,  on  the  2d  of  April,  he  pointed  out  to  him  the 
hopeless  impossibility  of  the  attempt,  especially  since 
the  senate  had  declared  his  forfeiture  of  the  empire. 
The  emperor  became,  at  length,  convinced  that  an 
abdication  in  favor  of  his  son  was  the  least  unfavorable 
result  that  awaited  him.  He  had  been  seated  during 
the  conversation,  and  when  he  had  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  abdicating,  he  rose,  and  walked  once  or  twice 
up  and  down  his  cabinet,  and  then  drew  up  and  signed 
the  act  of  abdication.  He  then  appointed  Caulaincourt, 
Ney,  and  Marmont,  his  commissioners  to  the  allied 
powers,  and  after  those  who  surrounded  him  had  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  at  these  appointments,  he 
threw  himself  on  a  small  yellow  sofa  near  the  window, 
and  striking  his  thigh  convulsively  with  his  hand,  ex- 
claimed, "  No,  gentlemen,  I  will  have  no  regency ! 
With  my  guards  and  Marmont's  corps,  I  shall  be  in 
Paris  to-morrow."  Macdonald  and  Ney  endeavored 
to  expostulate :  but  he  rose  with  displeasure,  and  rub- 
bing his  forehead,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  vexed, 
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exclaimed  in  a  loud,  authoritative  tone,  "  Retire.'' 
Some  conversation  then  ensued  between  Caulaincourl 
And  the  emperor,  by  which  the  latter  seemed  to  be 
satisfied.  "Vicenza,"  said  he,  "call  back  Macdon- 
ald."  When  the  marshal  returned.  Napoleon's  excite- 
ment had  subsided,  and  he  said  with  kindness,  "  Well, 
duke  of  Tarento,  do  you  think  that  the  regency  is  the 
only  possible  thing?" — "Yes,  sire." — "Then  I  wish 
you,  instead  of  Marmont,  to  go  with  Ney  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander.  It  is  better  that  he  should  remain 
with  the  army.  You  will,  therefore,  go  with  Ney.  I 
rely  on  you.  I  hope,"  he  added  with  emotion,  and 
pressing  the  marshal's  hand  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  "  that  you  have  forgotten  all  that  has  separ- 
ated us  for  so  long  a  time." — "  Yes,  sire  ;  I  have  not 
thought  of  it  since  1809." — "  I  am  glad  of  it,  marshal, 
and  I  must  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  was  in  the 
wrong."  Macdonald,  accordingly,  accompanied  the 
other  commissioners,  and  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
regency  in  the  presence  of  the  allied  powers,  with  every 
argument  and  persuasion  which  he  could  command. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  seemed  partly  inclined  to  yield 
to  Macdonald's  noble  appeal,  but  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  resolute  ;  and  the  commissioners  returned  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  about  one  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
to  inform  Napoleon  that  an  unconditional  abdication 
was  required.  Having  received  new  powers  from  Na- 
poleon, Ney  and  Macdonald  returned  to  Paris.  On 
arriving  there,  Ney  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the  pro- 
visional government,  so  that  Macdonald,  alone,  returned 
Lo  Napoleon  with  the  definitive  treaty  of  the  allies. 
During  the  night,  the  emperor  had  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  poison  himself.     When  Macdonald  en- 
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tered  his  chamber,  he  found  him  dressed  in  a  morning 
gown  of  white  dimity,  and  wearing  slippers  without 
stockings,  seated  in  a  small  arm-chair  before  the  fire- 
place, his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees  and  his  head 
supported  by  his  hands  —  motionless,  and  lost  in  revery. 
The  dukes  of  Bassano  and  Vicenza,  were  with  him. 
"  Sire,"  said  the  latter,  "  the  duke  of  Tarento  has 
brought  for  your  signature  the  treaty  which  is  to  bo 
ratified  to-morrow."  The  emperor,  as  if  roused  from  a 
lethargic  slumber,  turned  to  Macdonald  and  said,  "  Ah, 
marshal,  so  you  are  here."  He  rose,  took  the  treaty, 
-ead  it,  and  signed  it  in  silence,  and  returned  it  to  Mac- 
donald. "I  am  not  rich  enough,"  said  he,  "to  reward 
hese  last  services." — "  Sire,  interest  never  guided  my 
conduct." — "  I  know  that,  and  I  now  see  how  I  have 
been  deceived  respecting  you.  I  understand,  also,  the 
designs  of  those  who  prejudiced  me  against  you." — 
'  Sire,  I  have  already  told  you,  as  long  ago  as  1809, 
that  I  dm  devoted  to  you  in  life  and  death." — "  I  know 
it;  but  since  I  can  not  recompense  you  as  I  desire,  let 
a  token  of  remembrance,  at  least,  assure  you  that  I  shall 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  service  which  you  have  rendered 
me."  Napoleon  then  turned  to  Caulaincourt:  "Vi- 
cenza, ask  for  the  sabre  which  was  given  to  me  by 
Murad  Bey,  in  Egypt,  and  which  I  wore  at  the  battle 
of  Mount  Thabor."  Constant  brought  the  sword,  and 
the  emperor  taking  it  in  his  hands,  presented  it  to  tho 
marshal:  "Here  my  faithful  friend,"  said  he,  "is  a 
eoward,  which,  I  believe,  will  gratify  you."  Macdonald 
tiok  the  sabre,  and  said,  "  Sire,  I  will  never  part  with 
It  while  I  live :  and,  if  I  have  a  son,  this  will  be  his 
most  precious  inheritance." — "  Give  me  your  hand." 
Vol.  n.— 28 
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said  Napoleon,  "and  embrace  me."  They  rushed 
into  one  another's  arms  affectionately,  and  parted  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  After  a  formal  and  entire  abdica- 
tion had  been  executed  by  Napoleon,  on  the  11th,  Mac- 
donald  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, in  these  dignified  and  manly  terms  :  "  Being  re- 
leased from  my  oaths,  by  the  abdication  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  I  declare  that  I  adhere  to  the  acts  of  the 
senate  and  the  provisional  government."  He  was, 
afterward,  created,  by  Louis  XVIIL,  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  peer  of  France  :  and  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  twenty-first  military  division. 

Upon  the  return  of  Napoleon,  Macdonald  exhibited 
an  unwavering  fidelity  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In 
company  with  the  comte  d'Artois,  and  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  he  advanced  to  Lyons,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
and  made  every  effort  to  keep  the  army  to  its  allegi- 
ance ;  but  the  cas?  was  hopeless.  Macdonald  remained 
until  the  troops  had  actually  deserted  him,  and  then, 
with  some  difficulty,  made  his  escape.  Returning  to 
Paris,  he  vainly  united  his  efforts  with  those  of  Mortier, 
in  maintaining  the  fidelity  of  the  forces  in  the  capital ; 
and,  when  the  king  determined  to  retire,  he  accom- 
panied the  unfortunate  monarch  as  far  as  Menin,  and 
then  returned  into  France.  He  declined  all  Napoleon's 
offers,  and  contented  himself  with  doing  the  duty  of  a 
grenadier  in  the  national!  guard  of  Paris.  After  the 
second  restoration,  Macdonald  retired  with  the  army 
behind  the  Loire,  and  presided  over  its  disbanding.  In 
July,  1815,  he  was  nominated  grand-chancellor  of  thp 
legion  of  honor,  and  on  the  13th  of  Octob'^r,  following, 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  king's  privy  council. 
f.n  subsequent  years,  he    took  an  important   par?   in 
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several  civil  transactions,  and  received  numerous  marks 
of  tne  royal  favor. 

A  noble  instance  of  the  pride  and  good  sense,  and 
manly  openness  of  Macdonald,  was  afforded  in  1815. 
At  that  time  several  marshals  claimed  from  the  allied 
powers  their  endowments  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
Madame  Moreau,  a  friend  of  Macdonald,  wrote,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  to  M.  de  Blacas,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Naples,  begging  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
preserve  for  the  marshal,  the  endowments  which  had 
been  given  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Macdonald. 
when  informed  of  it,  expressed  his  thanks  to  Madame 
Moreau,  but  wrote  immediately  to  M.  de  Blacas,  as 
follows  :  *'  I  hasten  to  acquaint  you,  sir,  that  it  was  not 
with  my  consent  that  Madame  Moreau  wrote  to  you, 
and  I  beg  that  you  will  take  no  step  that  might  expose 
me  to  a  refusal.  The  king  of  Naples  owes  me  no 
recompense  for  having  beaten  his  army,  revolutionized 
his  kingdom,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  Sicily."  This 
letter  vras  shown  to  the  king,  who  replied,  "  If  I  had 
not  imposed  a  law  upon  myself,  to  acknowledge  none 
of  the  French  endowments,  the  conduct  of  Marshal 
Macdonald  would  have  induced  me  to  make  an  ex 
ception  in  his  favor." 

In  1825,  the  duke  of  Tarento  visited  England  and 
Scotland,  where  he  was  warmly  received,  and  where 
he  rendered  himself  extremely  popular,  by  his  liberality 
and  kindness.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  four  marshals  in  command  of  the  royal  guard,  at 
the  Tuileries.  He  died  in  September,  1840,  at  the 
chateau  of  Courcelles,near  Gien,  at  the  age  ofseventy- 
fi^e.  Macdonald  was  thrice  married  ;  the  first  time  to 
9   lady  named  Jacob ;  the  second  time   to  the  widow 
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of  General  Joubert,  a  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
tholon;  and,  for  the  third  time,  in  1823,  to  a  daughter 
of  the  baron  de  Bourgoing,  the  French  embassador  in 
Saxony.  In  1823,  a  royal  ordinance  authorized  the 
transmission  of  his  title  and  rank  as  peer,  to  the  marquis 
of  Roche-Dragon,  his  son-in-law. 

Macdonald  was  distinguished  for  lofty  honor,  for  a 
firm,  proud  loyalty,  for  calm  resolution  of  temper,  and 
indomitable  courage  ;  but  his  abilities  were  not  of  a 
very  high  order ;  and  in  Spain  and  Silesia,  where  he 
held  a  principal  command,  his  conduct  did  not  elevate 
bis  reputation  as  a  general,  or  a  man  of  intelligence. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE  JULES  BERNADOTTE. 

MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE. 


KINO  OF  SWEDEN. 


The  only  man  in  Europe  who  was  insensible  to  the 
fascination  of  Napoleon — the  only  person  whom  he 
could  not  make  instrumental  to  his  designs,  either  by 
allurements,  or  by  craft,  or  by  terror — was  Bernadotte. 
The  subtle  fire  of  the  Corsican's  genius  played  in  vain 
around  the  hard  and  selfish  independence  of  the  Gas- 
con's character.  He,  in  fact,  used  Napoleon  fearlessly 
for  his  own  purposes.  He  refused  to  aid  him  when  he 
was  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  France ;  he  quietly 
availed  himself  of  all  the  rewards  and  distinctions  which 
the  emperor  heaped  upon  him,  and  rose  by  his  means 
to  a  throne  ;  and  then,  when  his  own  interests  required 
it,  came  forward  to  consign  his  rival  to  defeat  and  exile. 
The  life  of  such  a  man  would  demand  an  extended 
memoir:  the  present  limits  allow  only  of  tracing  that 
part  of  his  career  which  connected  him  with  Napoleon. 

.Tean-Baptiste  Jules  Bernadotte,  afterward  Charles 
XIV.,  of  Sweden,  was  born  at  Pau,  in  Beam,  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1763.  His  father,  Henry  Bernadotte, 
was  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  designed  his  second  son 
for  the  same  profession,  which  an  elder  brother  already 

28* 
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adoi  lied  :  but  the  lad,  who  was  by  no  means  a  favorite 
at  home,  and  who  felt  his  position  disagreeable,  enlisted; 
without  his  father's  knowledge,  in  the  regiment  called 
Royal-la-Marine,  afterward  the  sixtieth  infantry,  on  the 
3d  of  September,  1780.  This  regiment  was  in  garrison 
on  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  there  Bernadotte  passed 
the  first  two  years  of  his  service.  A  severe  illness 
obliged  him  to  return  home  toward  the  close  of  1782 ; 
but  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  his  family,  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  and 
passed  gradually  through  all  the  degrees  of  inferior 
honor.  He  was  made  a  corporal  on  the  16th  of  June, 
'17S5,fourrier  the  31st  of  August,  following  ;  sergeant, 
the  21st  of  June,  1786,  sergeant-major,  the  11th  of  May, 
1788,  and  adjutant  sub-officer  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1790.  Thus,  the  future  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
served  ten  years  before  he  obtained  the  epaulette  of  a 
sub-lieutenant. 

In  1790,  Bernadotte's  regiment  was  in  garrison  at 
Marseilles,  and  here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  saving 
the  life  of  his  colonel,  M.  d'Ambert,  who  was  suspected 
of  royalism.  D'Ambert  reported  at  the  war-office  so 
favorably  of  the  merits  of  his  adjutant^  that  in  1791, 
Bernadotte  received  a  lieutenancy  in  the  regiment  of 
Anjou,  stationed  in  Bretagne.  He  used,  afterward,  to 
say  that  he  had  found  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  lieu- 
tenancy, than  to  become  a  marshal  of  France.  He 
displayed  his  gratitude  to  the  colonel,  in  1799,  by  his 
efforts  to  save  his  life,  which  was  forfeited  under  the 
law  against  the  return  of  emigrants.  In  1793,  Berna- 
dotte was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  served 
under  General  Custine,  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  The 
rbility  and  courage  which  he  displayed,  during  the  re- 
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treat  of  Custine  to  the  frontiers,  procured  him  the  com 
mand  of  an  advanced  guard  in  the  army  of  the  north, 
where  the  seventy-first  de mi-brigade,  and  the  third  reg- 
iment of  cavalry,  were  placed  under  his  orders.  About 
this  time,  for  some  cause  or  other,  he  had  incurred  the 
suspicions  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  who  sent 
an  order  to  General  Ferran,  and  the  representative  in 
attendance,  to  have  him  arrested  and  conducted  to 
Paris.  The  order  arrived  on  the  day  before  the  attack 
of  Landrecy,  and  it  was  thought  advisible  to  postpone 
its  execution  until  after  the  battle :  Bernadotte,  here, 
displayed  such  valor,  that,  upon  the  report  of  the  repre- 
sentative, the  committee  changed  the  order  of  arrest  for 
a  commission  of  general  of  division,  which,  however, 
Bernadotte  declined,  on  the  ground  that,  not  having 
passed  through  the  grade  of  general  of  brigade,  he  could 
not  be  nominated  to  a  superior  rank.  Soon  after,  Ber- 
nadotte passed  to  the  army  of  the  Ardennes,  and  then 
joined  that  of  Sambre  and  Meuse.  He  displayed  such 
gallantry  at  Fleurus,  that,  at  the  request  of  Kleber,  he 
was  nominated  a  general  of  brigade  on  the  field  of  battle. 
From  that  time,  he  took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent generals  of  the  republic;  and  figured  in  all  the  most 
celebrated  actions  of  the  army.  At  the  passage  of  the 
Boer,  the  battle  of  Heinsberg,  the  battle  of  Juliers,  the 
siege  of  Maestricht,  and  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  Ber- 
nadotte was  equally  distinguished  for  the  gallantry  with 
which  he  fought,  and  the  moderation  with  which  he 
used  the  victory. 

In  1797,  Bernadotte  was  ordered  by  the  directory  to 
take  the  command  of  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
detachea  from  the  army  of  Sambi^  and  Meuse,  for;  the 
re  iforcement  of  the  army  of  Italy.     At  the  head  of  twc 
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divisions,  he  left  Metz,  passed  Mont  Cenis  in  the  deptn 
of  winter,  and  joined  Napoleon  at  Milan.  From  their  first 
interview,  these  remarkable  men  regarded  one  another 
with  an  instinctive  distrust.  "  I  have  seen  yonder,"  said 
Bernadotte  to  his  staff,  when  he  returned  to  his  quarters, 
*'  a  man  of  twenty-six  or  seven,  who  wants  to  appear 
fifty ,  that  augurs  no  good  for  the  republic."  Napo- 
leon, on  his  part,  spoke  of  the  Gascon  extravagance  of 
the  new  general :  he  gave  him,  however,  the  command 
of  his  advanced  guard,  and  in  this  position,  Bernadotte 
encouraged  his  men  to  acts  of  the  utmost  gallantry. 
At  the  passage  of  the  Isonzo,  and  the  attack  of  Gra- 
disca,  in  his  eagerness  to  outrival  the  achievements  of 
the  ItaUan  divisions,  he  exposed  his  corps  to  unneces 
sary  loss  and  defeat. 

After  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben, 
Bernadotte  was  placed  in  command  of  the  corps  left  by 
Napoleon  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  was  in- 
vested, provisionally,  with  the  government  of  the  Frioul 
and  the  Venetian  states.  Shortly  before  the  crisis  of  the 
18th  of  Fructidor,  Napoleon  sent  Bernadotte  up  to 
Paris,  upon  the  same  errand  upon  which  Augereau 
had  lately  been  despatched,  but  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  transmitting  to  the  directory  four  flags,  which, 
out  of  the  twenty-one  taken  at  Rivoli,  had  been  sent,  by 
mistake,  to  Peschiera.  "Bernadotte,  however,"  saya 
Bourienne,  "  did  not  take  any  great  part  in  the  affair  • 
he  was  always  prudent."  He  returned,  soon  after,  to 
the  government  of  the  Frioul,  and  the  command  of  the 
rear-guard  of  the  army  of  Italy:  but  Bonaparte's  ar- 
rangements deprived  him  of  the  command  of  half  the 
troops  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Rhine.  Ber- 
nadotte was  indignant :  and  wrote,  both  to  the  directory 
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and  to  Napoleon,  complaining  of  the  ill-treatment  he 
haa  received.  The  government  then  conferred  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  previously  held 
by  Berthier;  but  Napoleon's  influence  intervened  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  his  new 
station,  and  his  appointment  was  changed  for  an  em- 
bassy to  Vienna.  He  accepted  this  with  great  reluc- 
tance. Here  his  Gascon  spirit  displayed  itself,  in  a 
manner  that  was  near  proving  serious.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  celebrated,  with  much  brilliancy,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  arming  of  the  volunteers  despatched 
against  France ;  the  embassador  replied  by  a  splendid 
fete,  the  same  day,  in  honor  of  the  victories  of  the  re- 
public, and  decorated  the  front  of  his  hotel  with  a  tri-color 
flag.  An  explosion  ensued,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected :  the  mob  broke  into  the  hotel,  and  Bernadotte 
and  his  officers  drove  them  out  with  firearms.  In  his 
report  to  the  directory,  however,  he  endeavored  to 
diminish  the  insult  which  the  Austrians  had  offered  to 
the  republic,  and  advised  them  to  accept  the  apology 
which  the  emperor  was  willing  to  offer.  At  the  same 
time,  he  quitted  Vienna  and  went  to  Rastadt,  to  wait 
for  orders.  The  directory,  not  pleased  with  his  moder- 
ation, appointed  him  embassador  to  Holland,  which  he 
declined,  on  the  gtound  of  his  unfitness  for  diplomatic 
duties.  Soon  after,  returning  to  Paris,  he  was  married 
to  Mademoiselle  Desiree  Clary,  fourth  daughter  of 
Madame  Clary,  the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  and 
sister-in-law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Joseph,  who  wished 
to  attach  Bernadotte  to  the  interests  of  his  family,  ob- 
tained her  for  him ;  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1798,  in  his  hotel  in  the  Rue 
de  Rocher.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  marriage 
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had  much  to  do  with  Bernadotte's  subsequent  rise. 
Napoleon  seems  to  have  counted  a  great  deal  upon  the 
ties  of  blood  and  connexion,  in  attaching  persons  to  his 
cause ;  and  thus,  he  heaped  honors  and  power  upon 
those  who  were  allied  to  him  by  either,  with  a  prodi^ 
gality  which,  by  stimulating  too  great  an  ambition, 
generally  defeated  its  own  purpose. 

In  January,  1799,  Bernadotte  was,  a  second  time, 
named  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  warily  declined.  He  accepted  the 
command,  however,  of  the  army  of  observation  on  the 
Rhine :  which  he  shordy  changed  for  the  post  of  min- 
ister of  war,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  influence 
of  Joseph  and  Lucien  Bonaparte.  In  this  situation, 
according  to  Napoleon,  he  committed  nothing  but 
faults ;  he  organized  nothing,  and  a  majority  of  the 
directory  summarily  removed  him  from  the  cabinet. 

When  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt,  Moreau  and 
Bernadotte  were  the  persons  then  foremost  in  character 
and  power,  and  to  win  them,  or  to  dupe  them,  was  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  Napoleon's  intrigues.  Bernadotte 
had  ceased  to  be  minister  of  war  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore :  he  was  a  sincere  republican,  a  man  of  the  most 
acute  sagacity,  of  inflexible  firmness,  and  predetermined 
not  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  advancement  of  the  Bo- 
napartes.  He  saw  through  Napoleon's  character  and 
designs  ;  and  though  he  did  not  become  an  active 
foe  during  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  eighteenth 
Brumaire,  that  scheming  soldier  found  him  utterly  in- 
tractable to  his  purposes.  "  I  do  not  fear  Moreau," 
said  Napoleon  upon  his  first  arriyal  from  Egypt,  when 
discussing  the  prospect  of  success  :  "  he  is  devoid  of 
energy.     Jf.e  preftjrs  military  to  political  power,  and 
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Ae  promise  of  the  command  of  an  army  would  gain  him 
over.  But  Bernadotte  has  Moorish  blood  in  his  veins  • 
he  is  bold  and  enterprising :  that  devil  of  a  fellow  is  not 
to  be  seduced  :  he  is  disinterested  and  clever."  A  few 
days  after,  upon  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  move  this 
impracticable  man,  he  exclaimed,  "  Bernadotte  is  a  bar 
of  iron."  Accordingly,  on  the  IRth  of  Brumaire,  though 
Joseph  induced  Bernadotte  to  come  to  the  house  of  his 
brother  in  the  morning,  he  stole  away  from  the  proces- 
sion which  was  formed  to  accompany  Napoleon  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  went  to  join  the  Societe  du  Manege. 

Bernadotte,  however,  had  his  share  in  the  honors  of 
the  consulate.  He  was  appointed  a  counsellor  of  state, 
and  soon  after  named  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  west,  and  intrusted  with  the  pacification  of  La 
Vendee.  "  His  conciliating  disposition,"  says  Bour- 
rienne,  "  his  chivalrous  manners,  his  tendency  to  indul- 
gence, and  a  happy  mixture  of  prudence  and  firmness, 
made  him  succeed  where  others  would  have  failed :  he 
finally  established  good  order  and  submission  to  the 
laws."  He  did  not,  however,  escape  the  suspicion  of 
having  connived  at  a  plot  which  was  formed  in  the  we^ 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  first  consul :  after  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  more  seriously  implicated  in  the  various 
conspiracies  which  were  in  progress  for  his  destruction  ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Joseph  and 
his  wife,  that  Bernadotte  was  not  brought  to  trial.  "  The 
first  consul,"  says  Gourgaud,  "  forgot  everything ;  Ber- 
nadotte forgot  nothing." 

In  1803,  Napoleon  appointed  Bernadotte  governor- 
general  of  Louisiana,  which  had  lately  been  ceded  to 
France  by  Spain :  the  latter  readily  accepted  the  nom- 
inatio  ^  •  but  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  hay 
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'•ng  determined  the  government  to  sell  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  this  mission  did  not  take  effect.     Berna- 
dotte  was  then  commissioned  as  embassador  to  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  but  the  vessel  had  scarcely  left  the  port 
when  it  was  ordered  to  return,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving troops  to  be  conveyed  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
embassador  was  officially  informed  that  the  negotiation 
which  he  was  to  conduct  at  Washington  had  terminated 
and  that  war  was  declared  by  England  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  his  embassy  was  revoked.     On  the  19th  of 
May,  1804,  Bernadotte  was  created  a  marshal  of  the 
empire;  and  soon  after,  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  Hanover.     His  administration  here  was 
able,  judicious,  and  conciliatory  ;  and  his  memory  was 
long  cherished,  with  affection  and  gratitude,  by  the  ob- 
jects of  his  government.    Upon  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1805,  the  Hanoverian  army  and  the  Bavarian 
troops  constituted  the  first  corps  of  the  grand  army,  and 
were  commanded  by  Bernadotte.    In  obedience  to  Na- 
poleon's orders,  he  marched  through  the  territory  of 
Prussia,  and  took  post  on  the  Danube  between  ]Neu- 
berg  and  Ingolstadt,  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of 
Ulm  ;  and  then  passing  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
arrived  at  Brunn  on  the  1st  of  December.     At  Auster- 
litz,  he  fought  gallantly  in  the  left  wing  of  the  army  • 
and  after  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  he  was  ordered  to  oc- 
cupy the  marquisate  of  Anspach,  which  was  detached 
from  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  being  annexed  to  Bava- 
ria.   In  1806,  Bernadotte  was  invested  with  the  piinci- 
pality  of  Ponte-Corvo,  "  to  hold  it,"  said  the  patent, 
**  as  an  immediate  fief  of  our  crown."     Napoleon  sought 
by  this  accumulation  of  honors  to  bind  the  soldier  to  big 
se  ^ice,  either  by  interest  or  by  gratitude  ;  but  his  cold 
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and  jealous  temper  seemed  to  grow  more  envious  and 
impracticable  with  every  evidence  which  he  received 
of  the  superior  power  of  his  rival.    In  the  campaign  of 
1800,  he  again  commanded  the  first  corps  of  the  army, 
and  his  behavior  at  Auerstadt  excited  the  deepest  indig- 
nation of  the  emperor.    The  circumstances  under  which 
he  failed  to  co-operate  with  Davoust  have  been  already 
stated  in  the  life  of  the  latter  marshal.     Napoleon  was 
so  enraged  at  his  conduct,  that  he  is  said  to  have  actu- 
ally signed  the  order  delivering  him  over  to  a  court- 
martial  to  be  shot,  and  to  have  cancelled  it  only  out  of 
regard  for  Bernadotte's  aUiance  with  Joseph.    "  Were 
I  to  bring  him  before  a  court-martial,"  said  the  empe- 
ror, "  he  would  be  shot.     I  shall  say  nothing  to  him 
about  it ;  but  I  will  take  care  he  shall  know  what  1 
think  of  his  behavior.     He  has  too  keen  a  sense  of 
honor,  not  to  be  aware  that  he  has  acted  disgracefully." 
Bourrienne  asked  Bernadotte  if  he  had  heard  of  these 
observations  :  "  I  think  him  very  likely  to  have  made 
such  remarks,"  replied  the  latter :  *'  he  hates  me,  be- 
cause he  knows  I  do  not  hke  him ;  but  let  him  speak 
to  me,  and  he  shall  have  his  answer.     If  I  am  a  Gas- 
con, he  is  a  greater  one  still.    I  might  have  feh  piqued 
at  receiving  something  like  orders  from  Davoust,  but  I 
did  my  duty."     At  the  battle  of  Eylau,  Bernadotte  was 
equally  unlucky.     Orders  had  been  sent  to  each  corps 
to  be  at  Preuss-Eylau  on  the  8th  of  February,  1807  : 
ail  the  corps  arrived  according  to  order,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bernadotte's.     It  was  alleged  that  the  mes- 
senger charged  with  delivering  the  instructions  to  him 
was  captured  on  the  way,  and  that  the  message  did  not 
reach  him.    His  conduct,  however,  on  these  two  occa- 
eions,  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  known  feelings  tow- 
Vol.  II.— 29 
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ard  the  emperor,  certainly  raise  suspicions  of  his  fidel- 
ity. On  the  5th  of  June,  while  leading  a  cohimn  which 
was  passing  the  Passarge  at  Spandau  in  the  face  of  the 
Prussians,  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  command  of 
his  corps,  which  was  soon  after  given  to  Victor.  On 
the  14th  of  July,  1807,  he  was  ordered  to  occupy  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  and  to  take  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  troops,  asserrMed  in 
Hamburg,  and  act  as  governor  of  the  whole  'ountry : 
a  duty  which  he  discharged  with  eminent  .'iWiiy  and 
integrity.  Toward  the  end  of  March,  1809  (he  prince 
of  Ponte-Corvo  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Dresden,  to 
take  charge  of  the  organization  of  a  corp  ^  of  Saxons  in 
tended  to  form  pai-t  of  the  grand  army  ir«  the  approach- 
ing war  with  Austria.  He  left  the  banko  of  the  Saale  in 
the  end  of  April,  and  passing  through  Plauen,  Passau, 
and  Lintz,  joined  the  grand  army  in  the  island  of  Lo- 
'jau,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Wagram.  His  con- 
duct here  was  the  cause  of  a  grand  explosion  between 
himself  and  Napoleon.  i 

From  the  opening  of  the  camp?  ign,  Bernadotte  had 
been  complaining  of  the  inexperierce  and  want  of  ardor 
of  his  Saxon  troops ;  and  their  1  ikewarmness  during 
the  battle  had  been  observed  by  many.  The  army  was, 
♦herefore,  astonished  to  hear  of  an  order  of  the  day  from 
Bernadotte,  ascribing  to  the  ti  oops  under  his  commana 
the  principal  merit  of  the  victory  of  Wagram.  The 
moment  Napoleon  was  informed  of  it,  he  sent  for  the 
marshal,  and  removed  him  from  the  command  of  hia 
troops  :  Bernadotte,  insisting  on  the  justice  of  the  con- 
gratulations which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Saxons, 
caused  them  to  be  inserted  in  the  public  papers.     The 
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emperor,  indignant  at  this  impropriety,  issued  an  order 
of  the  day,  which  he  directed  not  to  be  circulated  among 
the  army  at  large,  nor  among  the  Saxon  troops. 

"  ORDER    OF    THE    DAY. 

"From  our  Imperial  Camp  at  Schonbrunn^ 

"ihellth  of  July  J  1809. 

"His  majesty  expresses  to  marshal,  the  prince  of 
Ponte-Corvo,  his  displeasure  at  the  order  of  the  day 
from  the  latter,  bearing  date  Leopoldau,  the  7th  of  July, 
which  has  been  inserted  simultaneously  in  almost  all  the 
newspapers,  and  is  of  the  following  tenor : — 

"*  Saxons:  Iq  the  battle  of  the  5th  of  July,  seven  or  eight  thousand 
of  your  nation  pierced  through  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  army,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Deutsch-Wagram,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  forty  thousand  men,  supported  by  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  :  you 
fought  until  midnight,  and  bivouacked  in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian 
lines.  On  the  6th,  at  daybreak,  the  battle  recommenced  on  your  part 
with  the  same  obstinacy;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  havoc  created  by 
the  hostile  artillery,  your  living  columns  remained  as  firm  as  brass. 
The  great  Napoleon  witnessed  your  devoted  valor  :  he  reckons  you 
in  the  number  of  his  gallant  soldiers.  Saxons  !  the  soldier's  fortune 
consists  in  fulfilling  his  duties  :  you  have  worthily  performed  those 
that  devolved  upon  you.    The  marshal  in  command  of  the  ninth  corps, 

"  *  Bernadotte. 

"  *  Bivouac  of  Leopoldau,  the  7th  of  July,  1809.' 

**  Independently  of  the  circumstance  that  his  majesty 
commands  his  army  in  person,  it  belongs  to  him  alone 
to  assign  to  each  one  the  share  of  glory  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled.  His  majesty  is  indebted  to  the  French 
troops,  and  not  to  any  foreign  soldiers,  for  the  success 
of  his  arms.  The  order  of  the  day  of  the  prince  of 
Ponte-Corvo,  which  has  a  tendency  to  give  false  pre- 
tensions to  troops  of  a  secondary  description,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  is  opposed  to  truth,  to  policy,  ana  to  the 
national  honor.  The  success  of  the  battle  of  the  5th 
is  due  to  the  corps  of  marshals  the  duke  of  Rivoli  and 
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Oudinot,  who  pierced  through  the  enemy's  centre,  while 
the  corps  of  the  duke  of  Auerstadt  was  turning  their  left. 
The  village  of  Deutsch-Wagram  was  not  in  our  pos- 
session on  the  5th :  that  village  was  certainly  carried, 
but  not  until  the  6th  at  noon,  by  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Oudinot.  The  corps  of  the  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo  did 
not  remain  as  firm  os  brass :  it  was  the  first  to  give  way. 
His  majesty  was  obliged  to  have  it  protected  by  the 
corps  of  the  viceroy,  by  Broussier's  and  La  Marque's 
divisions,  commanded  by  Marshal  Macdonald,  by  a  di- 
vision of  heavy  cavalry  under  the  orders  of  General 
Nansouty,  and  by  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guards.  To 
that  marshal,  and  to  his  troops,  belongs  the  praise  which 
the  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo  claims  for  himself.  His 
majesty  desires  that  this  expression  of  his  displeasure 
may  serve  as  an  example,  and  prevent  any  marshal 
from  attributing  to  himself  the  glory  that  belongs  to 
others.  His  majesty,  however,  directs  that  this  order 
of  the  day,  which  might  be  painful  to  the  Saxon  army, 
shall  be  kept  secret,  although  its  soldiers  are  well  aware 
that  they  have  no  title  to  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
them :  and  he  further  directs  that  it  shall  merely  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  marshals  commanding  the  several  corps. 

"  Napoleon." 

The  prince  of  Ponte-Corvo  returned  to  Paris  in  dis- 
grace, and  was  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  to  com- 
mand at  Antwerp  during  the  English  expedition  to  tlie 
Scheldt.  When  the  emperor  heard  of  this,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  removed,  and  Bessieres  to  be  sent  in  his  stead. 

The  sudden  death  of  Charles  Augustus,  crown  prince 
of  Sweden,  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  1810,  opened  the  suc- 
cession of  the  throne  of  the  northern  peninsula  to  all 
the  intrigues  of  Europe.    The  states-general  assembled 
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at  Or(^bro  to  nominate  a  successor ;  aud  three  candi- 
dates were  named.  The  prince  of  Augustembourg, 
brother  of  the  late  crown  prince,  was  the  person  most 
acceptable  to  the  king  and  to  the  people :  a  portion  of 
the  clergy  were  in  favor  of  Frederic  VL,  the  king  of 
Denmark ;  and  the  army  were  favorable  to  Bernadotte, 
who  was  known  to  them  by  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
consideration  while  he  commanded  in  the  north.  In 
1806,  he  had  protected  a  Swedish  corps  made  prison- 
ers at  Lubeck;  in  1809,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
he  had  granted  an  armistice  to  the  Swedes ;  and  while 
governor  of  Hanover  and  of  Hamburg,  had  conciliated 
the  regard  of  that  nation  with  particular  diligence.  In 
the  beginning  of  August,  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  elec- 
toral committee,  consisting  of  twelve,  and  it  was  found 
that  eleven  were  in  favor  of  Augustembourg,  and  one 
in  favor  of  Bernadotte.  The  Swedish  court  and  state, 
however,  were  extremely  anxious  to  connect  themselves 
with  Napoleon,  and  to  obtain  his  patronage  and  protec- 
tion ;  and  it  was  distinctly  intimated  to  him,  that  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  on  his  part  would  be  decisive  of  the 
matter.  At  this  time,  there  arrived  at  Orebro,  from 
Gothenburg,  a  Frenchman  of  obscure  pretensions  and 
doubtful  character,  who  circulated  the  intelligence  that 
the  secret  wishes  of  the  emperor  were  in  favor  of  the 
prince  of  Ponte-Corvo.  The  effect  was  instantaneous  : 
ihe  proposals  of  the  electoral  committee  we^e  annulled; 
!he  king  presented  Bernadotte  a  second  time  to  the  diet, 
as  the  candidate  upon  whom  all  votes  ought  to  unite ; 
a  new  electoral  committee  was  appointed,  in  which  the 
French  marshal  received  ten  votes  out  of  twelve  ;  and 
on  the  21st  of  August,  1810,  he  was  elected  prince 
royal  of  Sweden,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Johp. 

29* 
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Napoleon  afterward  strongly  disavowed  this  ao;ent,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Bernadotte's  elec- 
tion was  disagreeable  to  him  ;  but  whether  this  person 
acted  upon  his  own  responsibility,  or,  which,  is  most 
probable,  was  an  emissary  of  Bernadotte's,  is. to  this 
day  wholly  unexplained  ;  and  the  influences  by  which 
this  election  was  decided,  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  perplexing  problems  in  modern  European  politics. 
Napoleon,  however,  willing,  if  possible,  to  gain  a  friend 
and  ally  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden,  gave  Bernadotte 
his  consent  to  become  king,  and  advanced  hkn  a  loan 
of  a  million  of  francs.  When  the  marshal,  upon  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  came  to  receive  the  letters  of  emanci- 
pation which  had  been  promised  him.  Napoleon  an- 
nounced to  him  that,  by  a  decision  of  the  council,  they 
would  not  be  delivered  to  him  until  he  had  signed  an 
engagement  never  to  bear  arms  against  France.  Ber- 
nadotte refused,  alleging  that  he  had  become  a  subject 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  :  "  Well,"  replied  Napoleon, 
abruptly,  "  go,  and  let  our  destinies  be  accomplished." 
Bernadotte  set  out,  and  travelling  with  great  haste,  from 
fear  lest  an  order  of  recal  might  be  sent  after  him,  ar- 
rived at  Elsinore  on  the  19th  of  October,  1810. 

The  policy  of  the  Swedish  court,  under  Bernadotte's 
influence,  was  cautious,  wise,  and  patriotic.  The  power 
of  Napoleon,  at  first,  was  too  formidable  to  be  resisted ; 
and  in  compliance  with  his  dictation  and  command,  wax 
was  declared  against  England  by  Sweden  in  November, 
1810.  The  commercial  results,  however,  soon  proved 
too  disastrous  to  the  kingdom  to  allow  hostilities  to  be 
continued ;  and  the  tyranny  and  violence  of  the  empe- 
ror during  the  next  two  years,  showed  so  clearly  that 
lie  was  willing  utterly  to  sacrifice  Sweden  ^o  his  own 
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interests  and  passions,  that  all  obligations  of  gratitude 
or  friendship  were  discharged  toward  such  a  despot. 
On  the  5th  of  April,  1812,  a  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Russia,  by  which  the  former  en- 
gaged, in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  to  assist  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  who  were  to  operate  with  Russia 
in  the  north  of  Germany  :  arid  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1812,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden.  '  Thus  was  formed  the  league 
which,  in  1813,  destroyed  Napoleon  in  Saxony.  His 
intervention  in  that  campaign  had  the  most  decisive 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  his  ancient  master ;  yet  his 
operations  were  cautious,  moderate,  and  interested,  show- 
ing, that  he  sought  to  repress  the  power  of  Napoleon,  in  so 
far  as  it  endangered  himself,  rather  than  contribute  to  the 
entire  restoration  of  the  old  monarchical  system  of  policy. 
Upon  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  after  the  armistice 
of  Plesswitz,  Bernadotte  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
Berlin  at  the  head  of  twenty-eight  thousand  Swedish 
troops  and  twenty-five  thousand  Hanoverians,  and  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  Russian  and  Prus 
sian  forces  under  Winzingerode  and  Bulow.  Tn  August, 
Marshal  Oudinot  was  despatched  by  Napoleon  to  meet 
him ;  and  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  was  signally  de- 
feated at  Gros-Beeren:  a  disaster  which  proved,  per- 
haps, more  injurious  to  Napoleon  than  any  event  which 
occurred  in  that  campaign  before  the  batde  of  Leipsig. 
On  the  4th  of  September,  Bernadotte  established  his 
headquarters  at  Rabenstein,  near  the  Elbe.  Marshal 
Ney  was  now  sent  to  caKe  the  place  of  Oudinot :  and 
he  sustained,  on  the  6th  of  September,  at  Dennewitz, 
an  overthrow  and  rout  not  less  decisive  than  his  orede- 
cessor  had  met  with.     The  crown-prince  in  these  great 
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battles  displayed  conspicuous  ability  ;  but  the  allies 
were  dissatisfied  by  the  languor  and  indifference  with 
which  he  pursued  his  advantages.  At  the  battle  of 
Leipsig,  Bernadotte  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  engagement  on  the  16th ;  but,  by  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  English  minister,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  he 
was  brought  upon  the  field  on  the  17th  :  and  on  the 
18th  of  October,  he  combated  valiantly,  in  conjunction 
with  Blucher,  against  Ney  on  the  north  of  the  city. 

In  1814,  Bernadotte  visited  Paris,  then  in  possession 
of  the  allies,  and  entertained  hopes  of  being  made  king 
of  France  ;  but  he  received  from  his  old  friends  noth- 
ing but  expressions  of  disapprobation  and  disgust.  He 
returned  through  Brussels  to  Sweden,  and  reached 
Stockholm  on  the  10th  of  June.  Upon  the  landing 
of  Napoleon  in  the  bay  of  Juan,  Sweden  wholly  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  the  new  coalition  against  France. 
The  former  alliance,  it  was  declared,  had  been  termi- 
nated by  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  and  to  engage  again  in  a 
remote  contest,  Bernadotte  wrote,  "  would  be  to  expose 
ourselves  to  the  greatest  losses,  without  the  prospect  of 
any  compensation,  even  in  case  of  complete  success." 

To  trace  the  history  of  Bernadotte  as  king  of  Swe- 
den, would  be  foreign  to  a  book  relating  only  to  the 
marshals  of  France.  It  remains  only  to  say,  that,  on 
the  £>th  of  February,  1818,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
XrV.  John  ;  and  after  a  reign  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1844,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  on.y  son,  whose  name,  Oscar,  served  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  imperial  godfather's  youthful  admiration  of 
Ossian 
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Charles  Peter  Francis  Augereau,  was  born 
on  the  21st  of  October,  1757,  in  Paris,  in  the  faubourg 
Saint-Marceau,  where  his  lather  followed  the  calling 
oi  a  fruit-merchant.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
soldier,  in  1774 ;  and  had  attained  such  distinction  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms,  that,  in  1787,  he  was 
selected  to  go  to  Naples,  to  instruct  the  Neapolitan 
troops.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  adjutant-major  in 
the  Germanic  legion ;  and  rapidly  rising  through  the 
grades  of  captain,  in  the  eleventh  regiment  of  hussars, 
and  colonel,  he  was  made  a  general  of  division,  in 
1793,  in  which  capacity  ^e  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  under  Dugommier  and 
Perignon.  In  the  celebrated  attack  upon  the  en- 
trenched camp  at  Figueras,  in  November,  1794,  Au- 
gereau commanded  the  right  wing,  and  displayed  the 
most  extraordinary  courage  and  perseverance.  At 
Bezalu,  in  1795,  he  acquired  great  celebrity,  for  the 
success  with  which,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  he 
repulsed  the  Spanish  army.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Spain,  in  July  of  that  year,  he  led  his  divis^ 
ion  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  served  under  Scherer, 
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taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Loano,  in  the 
month  of  November.  Napoleon  found  him  in  that 
army,  when  he  took  the  command,  in  March,  1796; 
and,  from  the  day  of  Millesimo,  where  he  first  came 
into  action,  to  that  at  Arcole,  where  his  daring  and  de- 
votedness  were  eminently  conspicuous,  Augereau  is 
identified  with  the  brightest  glory  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. At  Castiglione,  in  particular,  where  he  sus- 
tained the  principal  attack  of  the  Austrian  army,  he 
exhibited  the  most  obstinate  firmness,  in  a  moment  the 
most  critical,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  war.  "  It  was  to 
reward  Augereau's  conduct  at  Lonato,"  says  Napo- 
leon in  his  memoirs,  "  when  he  commanded  the  dght 
and  was  ordered  to  attack  Castiglione,  that  he  was 
afterward  made  a  duke  with  that  title.  That  day  was 
the  most  brilliant  of  General  Augereau's  life,  nor  did 
Napoleon  ever  forget  it." 

When  the  conspiracy  which  ended  in  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  was  approaching  its  crisis, 
Augereau  was  sent  up  to  Paris,  by  Napoleon,  under 
pretence  of  carrying  to  the  directory  some  flags  which 
had  been  captured  at  the  fall  of  Mantua,  and  which 
Bessieres  had  not  taken  with  him.  He  carried,  also, 
the  addresses  of  the  army.  "Bonaparte  made  choice 
of  Augereau,"  says  Bourrienne,  "  because  he  knew  his 
stanch  republican  principles,  his  boldness,  and  his  de- 
ficiency of  political  talent.  He  thought  him  well  cal- 
culated to  aid  a  commotion,  which  his  own  presence 
with  the  army  of  Italy,  prevented  him  from  directing  in 
person  ;  and  Augereau,  besides,  was  not  an  ambitious 
lival,  who  might  turn  events  to  his  own  advantage." 
The  directory  made  him  governor  of  the  seventeenth 
military  division,  which  included  Paris  and  its  Onvirons 
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wjiJ  he  enforced  the  change  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor, 
in  the  same  manner  that  Napoleon  had  effected  that  of 
the  13th  of  Vendemiare. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  upon  the  death  of 
lloche,  and  the  discredit  of  Moreau,  the  armies  of  the 
SamDre  and  Meuse,  and  of  the  Rhine,  were  united  in 
one,  and  the  supreme  command  given  to  Augereau. 
*'  He  was  incapable,"  says  Napoleon,  "  of  conducting 
himself  in  this  capacity,  being  uninformed,  of  a  narrow 
intellect,  and  little  education  :  but  he  maintained  order 
and  discipline  among  his  soldiers,  and  was  beloved  by 
them.  His  attacks  were  regular,  and  made  in  an  or- 
derly manner;  he  divided  his  columns  judiciously, 
placed  his  reserves  with  skill,  and  fought  with  intre- 
pidity :  but  all  this  lasted  but  a  day ;  victor  or  van- 
quished, he  was  generally  disheartened  in  the  evening; 
whether  it  arose  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  temper,  or 
from  the  deficiency  of  his  mind  in  foresight  and  pene- 
tration." 

In  politics,  Augereau  was  a  thorough  Jacobin,  and 
was  extremely  fond  of  taking  part  in  civil  affairs,  for 
which,  however,  he  was  wholly  incompetent.  In 
1798,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  five 
hundred;  and  became  identified  with  the  party  of 
Baboeuf,  and  the  society  of  the  Manege.  He  was  in 
this  position  when  Napoleon  arrived  from  Egypt :  and, 
the  latter,  wishing  to  keep  himself  clear  of  that  party, 
did  not  apply  to  Augereau  for  the  occasion  of  the  18th 
of  Brumaire.  On  that  day,  however,  he  came  with 
Jourdan  to  Napoleon  while  the  troops  were  passing  in 
review ;  and  Napoleon  advised  them  to  remain  quiet, 
and  not  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  services  which 
ihey  had  rendered  the  country.      Augereau  assured 
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him  of  his  devotion,  and  of  his  desire  to  march  under 
his  command ;  adding,  "  What !  general,  do  you  not 
still  rely  upon  your  little  Augereau?"  Napoleon, 
however,  did  not  make  use  of  his  services,  and  he  re- 
mained a  spectator  of  the  events  of  the  19th  of  Bru- 
maire. 

Under  the  consulate,  Augereau  received,  in  1800, 
the  command-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in  Holland, 
and  co-operated,  in  that  year  and  the  next,  with  Moreau 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  Hohenlinden : 
and,  in  1803,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  camp 
at  Bayonne,  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  1804,  Augereau  was  created  a 
marshal  of  the  empire,  and  a  grand-officer  of  the  legion 
of  honor;  and,  in  1805,  was  made  grand-eagle  of  that 
order,  and  grand-dignitary  of  the  crown  of  iron*  In 
the  campaigns  of  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  Augereau 
commanded  the  seventh  corps  of  the  grand  army.  At 
the  battle  of  Jena,  where  he  commanded  the  left,  he 
bore  a  very  distinguished  part ;  and  at  Eylau,  where 
ho'  sustained  the  onset  of  almost  the  whole  Russian 
army,  the  losses  of  his  corps  were  so  enormous,  that 
only  a  single  battalion  remained  in  each  regiment. 
The  seventh  corps  was,  accordingly,  suppressed,  and 
its  soldiers  became  the  nucleus  of  the  force  besieging 
Dantzig,  under  Lefebvre :  and  Augereau,  having  re- 
ceived a  shot  wound  in  the  battle,  returned  to  France. 

In  1808,  Augereau  was  created  duke  of  Castiglione ; 
and,  in  May,  1809,  was  sent  to  supersede  St.  Cyr  in 
the  chief  command  of  the  seventh  corps,  in  Catalonia. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  the  scene  of  his  youthful  distinction, 
he  issued  an  inflated  and  ridiculous  proclamation ;  but 
the  state  of  his  health,  from  an  attack  of  gout  •  prevented 
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nis  displacing  St.  Cyr  until  October,  when  he  took  the 
direction  of  the  siege  of  Gerona,  which  he  Succeeded 
in  reducing,  on  the  10th  of  December.  His  success 
liowever,  was  tarnished  by  the  severity  with  which  he 
treated  his  gallant  opponent,  Alvarez.  After  sorte  un- 
important, and  unskilful  movements,  Augereau  retired 
to  Barcelona ;  and,  upon  the  pretext  of  bad  health, 
spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  the  palace,  suffering  the 
military  affairs  of  the  country  to  fall  into  disorder  and 
confusion,  and  vainly  attempting,  by  harsh  and  cruel 
ordinances,  to  correct  the  mischiefs  of  his  own  inatten- 
tion. In  1810,  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperor,  and 
Macdonald  sent  to  take  his  place. 

In  181S,  Augereau  was  placed  in  command  of  tlie 
eleventh  corps  of  the  grand  army,  which  did  not  ad^ 
vance  into  Russia;  but,  in  1813,  he  took  part  in  the 
campaign  of  Saxony,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsig. 

In  the  winter  of  1813— '14,  when  Napoleon,  with  the 
heroism  worthy-  of  the  imperial  crown  which  he  had 
assumed,  drew  his  lines  of  defence  around  France, 
Augereau  was  stationed  at  Lyons.  His  orders  were, 
to  collect,  at  that  point,  as  large  a  force  as  possible,  to' 
oppose,  in  the  first  instance,  Getieral  Bubna,  who  wa& 
approaching  through  Switzerland,  and  then  to  fall  upon 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  allies,  whom  the  emperor  was 
opposing  in  front.  Augereau  arrived  from  Paris  and 
took  the  command  on  the  14th  of  January,  1814,  and 
organized  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men.  But  his 
operations  were  feeble  and  injudicious:  instead  of  the 
bold  assault  upon  the  line  of  the  allies'  march,  which 
Napoleon  had  dictated,  he  occupied  himself  with  a 
series  of  movements  having  relation  to  Bubna  alone. 
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In  vain,  Napoleon  wrote  to  him,  "  Unite  your  trooDS 
in  one  column,  and  march  into  ttie  Pays  do  Vaud; 
forget  that  you  are  fifty-six  years  old,  and  think  onl\ 
of  your  brilliant  days  at  Castiglione ;"  he  seemed  in- 
capabte  of  comprehending  the  part  he  was  to  play  in 
the  grand  scheme  which  the  emperor  had  conceived 
for  the  repulse  of  the  allied  armies,  and  he  lost  the  op- 
portunity of  saving  the  empire.  On  the  20th  of  March, 
he  was  signally  defeated,  at  Limonet;  and  Lyons  fell, 
at  once,  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

Augereau,  gloomy  and  bitter  in  his  temper,  and  full 
of  republican  jealousy,  had  never  ceased  to  hate  the 
character  and  policy  of  the  emperor,  whom  he  now 
took  occasion  to  insult,  with  a  brutality  as  cowardly  as 
it  was  ungrateful.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  send  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  provisional  government,  and  on  the 
16th  of  April,  at  Valence,  he  issued  the  following 
order  of  the  day :  "  Soldiers !  the  senate,  the  rightful 
interpreter  of  the  national  will,  worn  out  by  the  des- 
potism of  Bonaparte,  pronounced,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
the  dethronement  of  himself  and  family.  A  new  dy- 
nasty, strong  and  liberal,  descended  from  our  ancient 
kings,  will  replace  Bonaparte  and  his  despqtism.  Sol- 
diers !  you  are  absolved  from  your  oaths :  you  are  so 
by  the  nation,  in  which  the  sovereignty  resides :  you 
are  more  so,  were  it  necessary,  by  the  abdication  of  a 
man,  who,  after  having  sacrificed  millions  to  his  cruel 
ambition,  has  not  known  how  to  die  like  a  soldier." 
On  the  24th,  Napoleon  having  passed  through  Lyons, 
on  his  way  to  Elba,  met  Augereau  at  a  little  distance 
from  Valence.  Either  he  had  not  heard  of  the  procla- 
mation, or,  which  is  more  probable,  he  afllected  to  over- 
look it.    He  stopped  his  carriage  and  alighted ..  Au- 
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gereau  did  the  same,  and  they  cordially  emhraced.     It 
was  observed  that  in  saluting,  Napoleon  took  off  hia 
hat,   and  Augereau  kept  his  on.      "  Where  are  you 
going?      To  court?"    said   Napoleon. — **No,    I  am 
going  to  Lyons." — "You  have  behaved  very  badly  tc 
me,"  said  Napoleon,  addressing  him  in  the  second  per- 
sonal singular. — "  Of  what  do  you  complain  ?"  replied 
Augereau,  with  the  same  familiarity.     "  fins  not  your 
insatiable  ambition  brought  us  to  this?     Have  you  not 
sacrificed  everything,  even  the  happiness  of  France,  to 
that  ambition  ?     I  care  no  more  for  the  Bourbons  than 
you  do  :  all  that  I  care  for,  is  the  country."     Napoleon 
then  turned  sharply  away  from  the  soldier  whom  he  had 
made  a  marshal  and  a  duke,  lifted  his  hat,  and  stepped 
into  his  carriage.     The  persons  around  were  disgusted, 
at  seeing  Augereau  remain  standing  in  the  road,  cov- 
ered, with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  instead  of 
bowing,  making  merely  a  disdainful  salutation  to  Na 
poleon  with  his  hand.    When  Augereau  had  taken  his 
leave,  one  of  the  allied  commissioners  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  the  emperor  should  have  treated  him  with  such 
an  appearance  of  friendship  and  confidence.     "  Why 
should  I  not?"    said  Napoleon.     "Your  majesty  is, 
perhaps,  not  aware  of  his  conduct?" — "What  has  he 
done  ?"- — "  Sire,  he  entered  into  an  understanding  with 
us  several  weeks  ago." — "  It  was  even  so,"  said  Na- 
poleon, at  St.  Helena,  when  recounting  these  circum- 
stances ;  "  he  whom  I  had  intrusted  with  the  defence 
of  France,  on  this  point,  sacrificed  and  betrayed  the 
country.    The  marshal  was  no  longer  the  soldier.    His 
early  courage  and  virtues  had  raised  him  above  the  mul- 
titude ;  but  honors,  dignities,  and  fortune,  again  reduced 
nim  to  the  common  level.     The  conqueror  of  Castig- 
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Hone  might  have  left  behind  him  a  name  dear  to  his 
country.  But  France  will  execrate  the  memory  of  the 
traitor  of  Lyons." 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814, 
Augereau  was  made  governor  of  the  fourteenth  military 
division,  a  peer  of  France,  and  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis.  Upon  Napoleon's  landing,  near  Cannes, 
his  proclamations  denounced  Augereau  and  Marmont, 
as  the  traitorous  authors  of  the  misfortune  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  His  proclamation  to  the  French  people, 
dated  in  the  "Bay  of  Juan,  March  1,  1815,"  opens  as 
follows  :  "  Frenchmen  !  the  defection  of  the  duke  of 
Castiglione,  delivered  up  Lyons,  without  defence,  to 
our  enemies  ;  the  army,  of  which  I  confided  to  him  the 
command,  was,  by  the  number  of  its  battalions,  and  the 
bravery  and  patriotism  of  the  troops  which  composed 
it,  fully  able  to  conquer  the  Austrian  corps  opposed  to 
it,  and  to  place  itself  upon  the  rear  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy's  army,  which  threatened  Paris."  He  then 
proceeds  to  refer  to  the  successes  which  he  had  gained 
in  that  campaign,  and  to  the  treason  of  Marmont ;  and 
adds,  "the  unexpected  conduct  of  those  two  generals^ 
who  betrayed,  at  once,  their  country,  their  prince,  and 
their  benefactor,  changed  the  destiny  of  the  war." 

Augereau  was  sent  into  Normandy,  by  Louis  XVIIL ; 
and,  though  he  subsequently  expressed  himself  favor- 
able to  the  emperor,  he  took  no  share  in  the  events  of 
the  "  hundred  days."  Upon  the  second  restoration, 
he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  chambet*  of  peers.  He  died 
at  his  estate,  La  Houssaye,  of  dropsy,  oh  the  12th  of 
June,  1816. 

^  Augereau  was  an  admirable  general  6f  division  ;  and 
baiidled  troops  upon  the  field  of  battle,  with  remarkable 
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rigor  and  skill.  But  the  range  of  his  faculties  was 
narrow,  and  he  was  incapable  of  managing  extensive 
combinations,  or  a  prolonged  and  systematic  plan  ol 
operations.  His  moral  qualities,  and  his  manners^ 
alike,  retained  the  traces  of  a  vulgar  and  ignoble  origin. 
His  temper  was  harsh,  uncertain,  and  unfeeling.  "  Au- 
gereau,"  says  Las  Cases,  as  the  substance  of  a  con- 
versation of  Napoleon's,  "was  a  cross-grained  char- 
acter. He  seemed  to  be  tired  and  disheartened  by 
victory,  of  which  he  always  had  enough.  His  person, 
his  language,  and  his  demeanor,  gave  him  the  air  of  a 
braggadocio,  which,  however,  he  was  far  from  being. 
He  was  satiated  with  honors  and  riches,  which  he  had 
received  at  all  hands,  and  in  all  ways." 
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The  Station  and  honors  of  Lefebvte,  formed  to  the 
world  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  the  repub- 
lican qualities  of  Napoleon's  Empire;  and  never  had 
republicanism  a  brighter  model,  or  a  nobler  representa- 
tive, than  in  the  virtue,  the  integrity,  the  moderation  of 
Lefebvre.  The  rise  of  such  men  as  Murat  and  Soult 
is  fitted  only  to  confirm  the  prejudices  of  aristocracy, 
for  their  characters  revolt  the  moral  sympathies  of  the 
gazer,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  their  external  lustre 
attracts  his  consideration.  But,  upon  the  career  of 
Lefebvre,  the  mind  rests  with  a  pure  satisfaction.  His 
was  a  character  of  perfect  dignity.  Carrying  forward, 
into  the  highest  rank  and  station,  the  humility  and 
modesty  of  his  first  lowly  condition,  he  maintained  his 
original  temper  and  feelings,  not  from  any  Jacobinical 
jealousy  or  false  pride,  but  from  native  simplicity,  and, 
because  his  inherent  self-respect  rendered  him  insen- 
sible to  the  outward  distinctions,  which  fortune,  at  vari- 
ous times,  had  cast  around  him.  Mingled  in  the  most 
violent  scenes  of  the  revolution,  he  was  neither  stained 
nor  hardened  by  their  influence,  and  he  carried  away 
fiom  that  experience,  only  the  lessons  of  the  vanity  of 


Worldly  pride,  and  the  sure  reliance  of  honesi  virtua. 
Raised  to  the  first  places  of  the  empire,  and  covered 
H'ith  its  gaudiest  distinctions,  rank  served  only  to  make 
conspicuous  the  higher  nobleness  of  his  own  spirit,  and 
•to  prove,  by  being  lost  upon  his  simple  character,  that 
it  can  add  nothing  to  truth,  to  goodness,  or  to  virtue. 

Francis  Joseph  Lefebvre,  the  son  of  Joseph  Le- 
febvre,  and  of  Anna  Maria  Riss,  was  born  at  Ruffach 
in  Alsace,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1755.  His  father: 
was  a  miller,  but  had  served  as  a  hussar,  and  at  the 
the  time  of  his  death,  commanded  the  garde  bovrgeoise 
of  his  place  of  residence.  Lefebvre  was  but  eight  year? 
old  when  he  lost  his  father  ;  but,  fortunately  he  found 
in  his  paternal  uncle,  a  warm  friend  and  a  judicious 
counsellor  and  protector.  This  worthy  man  was  de** 
sirous  that  his  nephew  should  enter  the  church,  but  the 
youth  displayed  a  strong  predilection  for  a  soldier's 
life.  His  brother's  appointment  as  an  officer  in  the 
regiment  of  Strasbourg,  fixed  his  determination.  On 
the  10th  of  September,  1773,  he  entered,  as  a  private 
soldier,  in  the  regiment  of  the  French  guards,  became 
a  corporal  in  1775,  a  sergeant  in  1782,  and  on  the  9th 
of  April,  1788,  first  sergeant.  He  was  serving  in  this 
capacity,  at  Paris,  when  the  revolution  broke  out.  In 
common  with  all  his  comrades,  he  embraced  with 
vtrarmth  the  republican  principles  of  the  day ;  but,  al 
ways  true  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice,  and 
fearless  in  asserting  them,  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
violence  of  the  people  against  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  protected  them  courageously  against  the 
fanaticism  of  the  revolutionists.  Upon  the  disbanding 
of  the  French  guards,  in  1789,  Lefebvre  entered  as  a 
aub-lieutenant  in  the  national  guard.     At  the  head  of 
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a  detachment  of  this  corps,  he  was  twice  wounded 
once,  in  protecting  the  return  of  the  royal  family  to  tht 
Tuileries,  after  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach 
Saint-Cloud  ;  and,  a  second  time,  in  aiding  the  king's 
ftunts  to  effect  their  retirement  to  Rome-  For  these 
services,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  royal  family. 

Leaving  these  unwelcome  scenes  of  violence  and 
cruelty,  Lefebvre  entered  the  regular  army,  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1793;  and,  as  captain  of  the  thirteenth 
battalion  of  light  infantry,  he  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  and  quickly  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  and  ad- 
jutant-general.    Passing  into  the  army  of  Mayence,  he 
attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, in  that  year.     After  the  combats  of  Lambach 
andGiesberg,  he  was  made  a  general  of  division ;  and, 
usually  in  command  of  the  advanced  guard,  his  name 
appears  conspicuously  in  all  the  operations  in  Germany, 
until  1798.     Active,  enterprising,  though  not  of  the 
highest  military  genius,  he  was  at  all  times  noted  for 
sound  judgment,  presence  of   mind,  coolness   in   the 
midst  of  danger,  and  an  immovable  firmness.     At  Fleu- 
rus,  when  two  thirds  of  the  French  army  was  in  rapid 
and  disorderly  retreat^  Lefebvre  swore  that  he  would 
die  sooner  than  retire,  and  his  resolution  inspired  the 
iioldiers  with  so  much  firmness  and  courage,  that  they 
rtepulsed  three  vigorous  attacks,  led  by  Beaulieu  and 
Prince  Charles,  in  person.     In  the  midst  of  the  danger, 
a  powder-wagon,  struck  by  a  bomb-shell,  exploded  in 
the  centre  of  the  French  columns,  and  the  soldiers,  dis- 
mayed by  the  terrible  occurrence,  cried  out  loudly  for 
an    order  to    retreat.       "  Retreat !"    cried    Lefebvre, 
"when  we  may  fight  and  die  with  glory?     No,  no; 
DO  retreat  I"     These   words  were  re-echoed  along  tb« 
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lines ;  and  the  men,  reanimated  by  the  ardor  of  their 
commander,  rushed  forward  against  the  Austrians,  ana 
finally  gained  the  day.  At  the  battle  of  Altenhoven. 
he  exhibited  one  of  those  traits  of  gentleness  and 
humanity,  which  sit  so  gracefully  upon  a  bravery  so 
fierce  as  his.  On  the  2d  of  October,  1794,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  of  Linnich,  devoted  to  the  flames  by 
the  vanquished  Austrians,  came  out  to  implore  the 
generosity  of  the  conquerors.  Lefebvre  received  them 
with  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  introduced  them  to 
his  soldiers  ;  and  the  French  army  forgot  its  sufferings 
by  the  battle,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants.  In  the  same  year,  when  the  convention 
sent  its  commissioners,  to  execute  the  law  of  proscrip- 
tion against  everything  tainted  with  the  crime  of  noble 
blood,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  said  to 
Lefebvre,  "  General,  I  am  aware,  that,  in  your  corps, 
you  keep  in  office  many  persons  of  the  patrician  caste ; 
the  law  has  fixed  the  mark  of  reprobation  upon  them : 
point  them  out  to  me,  for  I  must  execute  the  commands 
of  the  government  in  regard  to  them." — "  I  know  no 
persons  under  my  orders,"  was  Lefebvre's  reply,  "  but 
warriors  worthy  of  the  country  which  they  have  de- 
fended valiantly  up  to  this  hour.  I  answer  for  them 
all,  without  the  exception  of  a  man."  In  consequence 
of  this  noble  and  resolute  stand,  not  a  person  in  his 
army  was  arrested. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  Lefebvre,  in  com- 
mand of  the  advanced  guard,  and  with  such  an  officer 
as  Ney  to  execute  his  orders,  deserved  the  largest  share 
of  the  honors  won  in  the  brilliant  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed. At  Opladen,  before  Hennef,  at  Siegburg,  at 
Altenkirchen,  at  Rosbach,  this  general  established  i 
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lofty  and  abiding  reputation,  for  bravery  and  firmness. 
Upon  the  appointment  of  Bournonville,  Lefebvre,  who 
took  part  with  Kleber,  retired  from  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  joined  the  forces  under  Hoche, 
upon  the  coast;  and,  when  Hoche  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  Lefebvre 
again  resumed  his  old  post  of  danger  and  honor  in  the 
van  of  the  army,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  1798,  he  was  appointed  provisionally,  to 
the  chief  command.  In  Jourdau's  expedition  to  the 
Danube,  in  1799,  Lefebvre  led  the  advanced  guard, 
and  was  at  Oslrach  previously  to  the  operations  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Stockach ;  and  in  those  disastrous 
operations,  he  received  a  severe  wound,  which  obliged 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  army. 

Such  had  been  the  moderation  and  disinterestedness 
of  this  excellent  man,  that,  while  he  was  thus  winning 
the  most  valuable  and  glorious  conquests  for  his  country, 
his  own  means  were  so  limited,  that  he  was  unable  to 
pay  his  son's  college  expenses,  and  was  obliged  to  keep 
the  lad  with  him  in  the  camp.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  Lefebvre  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  direc- 
tory a  very  characteristic  letter,  in  which  the  modesty 
of  his  views,  in  regard  to  himself,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  are  alike  conspicuous. 
"  The  definitive  settlement  of  peace,"  he  said,  "leaves 
me  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  render  any  essential  ser- 
vice to  my  country.  I  pray  you  to  grant  me  a  pension 
vpon  which  I  can  live  decently.  For  that  purpose,  1 
want  neither  horses  nor  a  carriage ;  I  merely  require 
bread.  You  know  what  I  have  done,  as  well  as  T  do 
myself,  and  I,  therefore,  do  not  enumerate  to  you  my 
victories.     My  frankness  of  temper  compels  me  to  say 
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to  you  that  I  have  no  defeats  to  recount,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  countries  will  never  bear 
any  other  testimonies  of  me,  than  those  of  the  most 
scrupulous  probity.  Before  quitting  the  service,  I  am 
particularly  desirous  that  the  patriotism,  bravery,  abili- 
ties and  services  of  my  aides-de-camp  and  field-offi- 
cers may  be  rewarded." 

Upon  his  return  to  France,  Lefebvre  was  received  by 
the  directory  with  great  distinction,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  seventeenth  military  division,  of  which 
the  principal  station  was  at  Paris.  The  part  whiph  he 
sustained  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  as 
recited  in  the  life  of  Napoleon,  was  simply  that  of  a 
soldier  obedient  to  the  orders  of  his  lawful  commander- 
in-chief.  The  first  consul  confirmed  him  in  the  ap- 
pointments which  he  had  previously  held ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1800,  bore  testimony  to  the  respectability 
of  his  character,  by  nominating  him  to  the  senate.  On 
the  19th  of  May,  1804,  Lefebvre  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  marshal  of  the  .empire,  and,  afterward,  was 
made,  successively,  chief  of  the  fifth  cohort  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  grand-officer,  and  grand-eagle.  Upon 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  national  guards  of  the 
Roer,  and  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  being  the  second 
corps  of  reserve  of  the  grand  army.  In  1806,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  imperial  guard,  and 
served  with  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Eylau. 
He  received  orders,  in  1807,  to  reduce  the  fortress  of 
Dantzig ;  and  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
chiefly  Poles  and  Saxons,  he  commenced  this  celebrated 
siege.  On  the  15th  of  May,  the  Russian  general,  Ka 
nionski,  who  had  approached  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
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ihg  the  garrison,  was  defeated,  and  on  the  24th  of  May 
the  place  surrendered.  The  commander,  Count  Kal 
kreuth,  a  soldier  and  friend  of  the  great  Frederic,  wag 
generously  allowed  the  same  terms  which  he  had 
granted  the  French  garrison  at  Mayence,  fourteen  years 
before,  and  marched  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 
Kalkreuth  addressed  to  his  conqueror  a  letter,  breath- 
ing the  noblest  sentiments  of  manly  gratitude  and 
respect. 

Lefebvre  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  first  heredit- 
ary title  of  nobility  conferred  by  Napoleon,  being  cre- 
ated duke  of  Dantzig,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1807. 
"  Let  the  title  of  duke,"  says  the  patent  in  which  the 
rank  is  conferred,  "  descending  to  his  children,  remind 
them  of  the  virtues  of  their  sire  ;  and  let  them  feel  that 
they  are  unworthy  to  bear  it,  if  ever,  in  the  time  of 
war,  they  prefer  a  slothful  repose,  and  the  ease  of  a 
great  city,  to  the  toil  and  dust  of  a  camp,  and  if  ever 
their  first  feelings  cease  to  be  those  of  devotion  to  their 
country."  In  1808,  the  duke  of  Dantzig,  at  the  head 
of  the  fourth  corps,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  early 
operations  of  the  Spanish  war :  he  defeated  Blake  and 
Romana,  at  Durando,  and  pursuing  and  dispersing 
their  armies,  entered  Bilboa,  on  the  1st  of  November. 
In  the  campaign  of  Eckmuhl  and  Wagram,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Bavarian  army,  and  took 
part  in  the  principal  actions  of  the  war,  and  was  effi- 
cient in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol. 
In  1812,  as  a  commander  of  the  old  imperial  guard,  he 
made  the  campaign  of  Russia ;  and,  faithful  to  the  for- 
tunes of  his  master,  rendered  an  active  and  zealous 
service  in  the  campaign  of  18 J  4.  The  inspiration  of 
duty  seemed  to  revive  in  this  aged  soldier,  the  vigor 
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and  earnestness  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Rhine ;  and  at 
the  head  of  that  immortal  corps,  which  is  identified  foi 
ever  with  the  glory  of  the  emperor,  he  performed  those 
toilsome  but  brilliant  manoeuvres,  which,  like  the 
gleam  of  a  winter  sunset,  illustrated  with  ineffectual 
ray,  the  undiminished  lustre  of  an  orb,  whose  latest  hour 
was  its  proudest. 

Lefebvre  remained  with  the  emperor,  at  Fontainer 
bleau,  until  after  his  abdication  :  he  then  proceeded  to 
Paris,  and  was  there  presented  to  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. "  You  were  not  then,  under  the  walls  of  Paris, 
Monsieur  le  Marechal,  when  we  arrived  ?"  said  Alex- 
ander to  him.  "No,  sire,"  said  Lefebvre,  "we  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  unable  to  reach  here  in  time." — 
"The  misfortune T^  said  the  emperor,  with  a  smile, 
**  you  are,  then,  sorry  to  see  me  here  ?" — "  Sire,"  re- 
plied the  soldier,  "  I  behold  with  admiration  and  sen- 
sibility, a  warrior,  who  in  youth  has  learned  to  use  vic- 
tory with  moderation ;  but  it  is  with  the  deepest  grief 
that  I  see  a  conqueror  within  my  country." — "  I  respect 
your  sentiments,  Monsieur  le  Marechal,"  said  the  em- 
peror, "  and  they  only  add  to  my  esteem  for  you." 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1814,  the  king  elevated  Lefebvre 
to  the  rank  of  peer  of  France.  Upon  the  return  of  Na 
poleon,  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  marshal  rendered 
him  incapable  of  taking  the  field ;  but  he  attended  the 
sittings  of  the  upper  chamber,  and  took  part  in  its  dis- 
cussions.  After  the  second  restoration,  the  king  con- 
firmed Lefebvre  in  the  title  of  marshal,  but  removed 
him  from  the  chamber  of  peers,  to  which,  however,  he 
was  recalled  in  1819,  and  continued  to  vote  with  the 
constitutional  party.  He  died,  at  Paris,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1820.     A  few  days  before  his  death, 
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feeling  that  his  end  was  at  hand,  he  went  out  to  P^rt 
la  Chaise  to  choose  his  last  resting-place.  He  marked 
out  n  place  beside  Massena,  and  near  to  Marshals  Pe- 
rignon  and  Serrurier,  and  to  General  Lamartilliere. 
and  here,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  he  was  in- 
terred. Marshal  Mortier  pronounced  a  eulogy  at  his 
interment:  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  1821,  Suchet, 
duke  of  Albufera,  delivered,  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
an  eloquent  discourse  upon  his  merits.  "  To  give  evi- 
dence of  superior  ability  and  courage  in  arms,  and  to 
deliver  effective  blows  in  battle,"  he  remarked,  "  suf- 
fices for  the  fleeting  renown  of  a  general :  but  posterity 
allots  the  palm  of  immortality,  only,  to  those  great  com- 
manders whose  conduct,  in  subjugated  countries,  may 
be  cited  as  examples  of  moderation.  In  the  places 
where  the  glory  of  this  hero  is  displayed,  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  honor  are  always  illustrated.  At  the 
head  of  warriors  of  various  nations,  Poles,  Saxons,  Ba- 
varians, he  inspired  foreigners  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  energy  of  Frenchmen.  All  of  them  have  lamented 
his  departure.  Upon  the  decease  of  this  illustrious 
marshal,  voices  of  praise  and  regret  ascended,  in 
mingled  chorus,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Vistula." 

Lefebvre  and  his  wife,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  laundress,  retained  in  elevated  station 
the  humility  and  simplicity  of  their  early  days,  and 
never  lost  the  recollection  of  their  former  obscure  con- 
dition. The  latter  served  as  a  standing  amusement  to 
the  parvenu  court  of  the  emperor,  which,  having  no 
true  title  to  aristocratic  pride,  bore  its  false  honors  with 
the  loftiest  pretension.  But  her  excellence  of  feeling 
and  principle,  and  the  genuine  dignity  of  her  deport« 
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►v^ent,  rendered  her,  in  truth,  worthy  of  all  reverence 
and  admiration.  The  baroness  Lagarde  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  this  worthy  woman,  at  her  chateau  of 
Combaut ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Madame  Lefebvre 
opened  for  her  view,  a  cabinet  in  which  were  ranged 
in  order,  specimens  of  all  the  dresses  which  herself  and 
her  husband  had  worn  since  their  marriage.  "  There," 
said  she  with  a  smile,  "  is  a  gallery  of  costumes  of  very 
different  conditions  of  life.  We  have  been  particular 
in  preserving  them.  It  does  no  harm  to  look  at  things 
of  that  kind,  as  we  constantly  do :  it  secures  us  from 
the  danger  of  forgetting  the  past."  In  one  of  Las 
Cases'  conversations,  at  St.  Helena,  he  related  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  to  the  emperor.  Madame  Lefebvre 
and  her  husband,  during  their  poverty,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  ddnestic  capacity,  in  the  family  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Valady,  the  captain  of  the  corps  in  which  Le- 
febvre served.  The  marquis,  who  stood  god-father  to 
Lefebvre's  child,  perished,  because  he  denounced  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  His  wife,  upon  her  return 
to  France,  after  her  emigration,  immediately  received 
the  kindest  offers  and  attention  from  the  family  of  Le- 
febvre, then  living  in  a  style  of  credit  and  splendor. 
One  day,  Madame  Lefebvre  called  upon  her,  and,  in 
her  usual  strain  of  language,  said,  "How  little  kind- 
ness and  goodness  of  heart,  there  is  among  you  people 
of  quality.  We  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  know 
our  duty  better.  We  have  just  heard  that  M.,  one  of 
our  old  officers,  and  your  husband's  comrade,  has  re- 
turned from  his  emigration,  and  that  he  is  dying  of  want. 
How  shameful  this  is !  We  were  fearful  of  offending 
him  by  offering  him  assistance ;  but  the  case  is  quite 
different  with  you.     An  act  of  service  on  your  part 
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will  be  gratifying  to  him.  Pray,  give  him  this  as  com- 
ing from  yourself."  With  thftse  words,  she  presented 
to  her  friend  a  rouleau  of  one  hundred  louis,  or  one 
thousand  crowns.  "  From  the  moment  that  I  heard  thig 
story,"  says  Las  Cases,  "  I  felt  no  inclination  to  join  in 
the  jokes  against  Madame  Lefebvre  ;  I  no  longer  en- 
tertained toward  her  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  pro- 
found respect;  I  eagerly  advanced  to  take  her  hand 
whenever  I  met  her  at  the  Tui*eries,  and  I  felt  proud  in 
escorting  her  through  the  drawing-room,  in  spite  of  the 
aneers  that  were  buzzing  around  me." 
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The  military  fame  of  the  hero  of  Valmy  served  rather 
as  a  foil  to  illustrate  the  youthful  genius  of  Napoleon, 
than  as  a  light  to  shed  added  brightness  upon  it ;  and 
the  name  of  Kellermann  is  far  better  known  to  us  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  son,  who  never  rose  above  the  rank 
of  a  general  of  division,  than  by  the  achievements  of 
the  father,  who  became  a  marshal  of  France. 

Francis  Christopher  Kellermann  was  born  of  a  re- 
spectable family  at  Strasbourg,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1735.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  a  cadet  in 
the  regiment  of  Lowendalh  ;  and  passing  through  the 
grades  of  ensign  and  lieutenant,  in  1753  and  1756,  be- 
came captain  of  dragoons,  in  which  rank  he  served  in 
the  seven  years'  war  until  1762,  and  was  favorably 
mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  battle  of  Bergen.  A 
brilliant  charge  of  cavalry,  against  a  corps  commanded 
by  General  Scheider,  procured  him,  in  the  last  year, 
the  distinction  of  the  cross  of  Saint-Louis,  then  an  honor 
of  the  highest  esteem.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  he 
passed  with  the  same  rank  into  the  legion  of  Conflans, 
and  in  1765  and  1766,  was  charged  by  the  king  with 
the  execution  of  some  important  commissions  in  Po- 
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land.  In  1771,  the  increasing  troubles  in  Poland  fur- 
nished a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the 
united  troops  of  France  and  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion ;  and  Kellermann  was  appointed  to  accompany  the 
French  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  Baron 
de  Viomenil ;  and  in  1772,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  native  corps  of  cavalry  which  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  organizing.  His  conduct  in  the  retreat  from 
the  castle  of  Cracow,  in  1772,  elevated  his  character 
for  dexterity  and  courage.  In  1780,  he  became  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  hussars  ;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1784,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier ;  and  in  1788, 
received  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1790,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  both  departments  of  Alsace,  and 
so  approved  were  his  services  in  placing  that  frontier  in 
a  state  of  defence  against  the  threatened  invasion,  that, 
in  1792,  he  received  the  cordon  rouge  of  the  order  of 
St.  Louis,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  assembled  at  Neu- 
kirck,  and  afterward,  on  the  28th  of  August,  in  the 
same  year,  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  formidable  invasion  under 
the  duke  of  Brunswick,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixty-six  thousand 
were  under  the  king  of  Prussia  in  person,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand were  Austrians  under  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  Mar- 
shal Clairfait,  marched  toward  France,  and  menaced 
Dumouriez,  who  occupied  the  defiles  of  Varennes,  and 
with  very  inferior  forces,  Kellermann,  with  twenty- 
iwo  thousand  men,  marched  from  Metz,  on  the  4th 
of  September,  for  Chalons  with  the  utmost  celerity^ 
reached  Bar  before  the  Prussians,  saved  the  magarines 
on  the  upper  Saone  and  Marne,  and  put  hinw^elf  in  a 
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Bituation  to  communicate  with  Dumouriez.  The  latte: 
general  was  attacked  on  the  16th  of  September,  and 
immediately  ordered  Kellermann  to  take  a  designated 
position  on  his  left,  which  was,  accordingly,  acfcom 
plished  on  the  19th.  No  sooner  had  Kellermann  ar- 
rived here,  than  he  perceived  that  the  position  was 
altogether  defective.  A  pond  on  his  right  separated 
him  from  Dumouriez  ;  the  marshy  river  of  the  Auve, 
traversed  by  a  single  narrow  bridge,  cut  off  his  retreat 
in  the  rear ;  and  the  heights  of  Valmy  commanded  his 
left.  While  he  was  shut  up  in  this  isolated  position, 
the  enemy  might  march  upon  the  magazines  at  Dam- 
pierre  and  Voilmont,  cut  both  the  French  armies  off 
from  Chalons,  and  then  fall  upon  each  of  them  in  suc- 
cession. Kellermann  instantly  resolved  to  rectify  this 
error  in  the  disposition  of  the  troops  ;  and  by  four 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  his  army  was  in  mo- 
tion by  its  rear  upon  Dampierre  and  Voilmont.  But 
the  Prussians,  equally  alive  to  the  disadvantage  in 
which  Kellermann  had  been  placed,  were  already  in 
movement  to  attack  him,  and  it  became  impracticable 
to  pass  the  Auve.  Leaving  his  advanced-guard  and 
his  reserve  to  check  the  Prussians  on  the  plain,  Kel- 
lermann drew  off  the  rest  of  liis  army  to  the  heights  of 
Valmy,  and  placing  a  battery  of  eighteen  pieces  near 
the  mill  of  Valmy,  at  seven  in  the  morning  was  drawn 
up  in  a  strong  position  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  ene- 
my. The  king  of  Prussia,  who  commanded  in  person, 
drew  up  his  army  in  three  columns  on  the  heights  of 
La  Lune,  and  advancing  in  an  oblique  direction,  a 
vehement  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  two  hours. 
About  nine,  a  new  battery  on  the  enemy's  right  sud- 
denly opened  in  the  direction  of  the  mill,  near  which 
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Kellermann  and  his  escort,  with  the  reserve  cuirassiersi 
were  stationed,  and  produced   the  utmost  confusion. 
Most  of  the  escort  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  Kel- 
lermann had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  while  about  the 
same  time  the  explosion  of  two  caissons  of  ammunition 
near  the  mill  added  to  the  alarm.     Kellermann,  how- 
ever, quickly  disposed  a  battery  so  as  to  return  the  fire, 
and  the  battle  was  restored  on  that  side.     After  some 
time,  twt)  of  the  Prussian  columns,  flanked  by  a  pow- 
erful cavalry,  advanced  in  a  formidable  array  toward 
the  mill,  while  the  third  remained  in  reserve.     Keller- 
mann drew  up  his  men  in  column  by  battalions,  and 
advancing  his  reserved  artillery  to  the  front  of  his  posi- 
tion, waited  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  who  approached 
in  silence.    When  they  were  within  range  of  a  destruc- 
tive fire,  Kellermann,  waving  his  hat  upon  the  end  of 
his  sabre,  shouted,  "  Vive  la  Nation  !"  to  which  the 
whole  army  responded  with  enthusiastic  cries ;  and  at 
the  same  moment,  the  artillery  opened  a  tremendous 
volley.     The  Prussians  halted  ;  the  heads  of  their  col- 
umns melted  away  under  the  galling  discharges;  and 
they  retreated,  in  good  order,  to  their  original  position 
after  sustaining  a  serious  loss.     The  fire,  however,  con- 
tinued on  both  sides  with  spirit ;  and  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Prussians  renewed  their  attack  in 
column,  but  were  again  repulsed,  even  more  decidedly, 
and  by  six  in  the  evening  were  in  full  retreat.     The 
victory  was  thus  decided  in  favor  of  the  French  ;  but 
the  safety  of  the  magazines  at  Dampierre  and  Voilmont 
was  still  not  secured. 

Kellermanp  allowed  his  army  about  two  hours'  re- 
pose, and  then,  leaving  large  fires  lighted  along  his 
whole  line,  and  some  regiments  of  light  cavalry  to  de- 
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fend  the  position,  if  the  enemy  should  attempt  an  attack, 
he  quietly  drew  off  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and 
reached  Dampierre  without  the  enemy  being  aware  of 
his  movement.  About  six  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  Prussians  marched  for  the  same  point ;  and  were 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  Kellermann's  army  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  heights  of  Dampierre,  in  a 
position  which  rendered  it  impracticable  to  attack. 
They  immediately  retreated,  and  their  retiring  columns 
suffered  severely  from  a  fire  opened  by  the  French  ar- 
tillery. This  operation  raised  the  reputation  of  Keller- 
mann  to  an  exalted  height.  The  allies  soon  afterward 
retreated  from  France,  and  Kellermann  desired  to  at- 
tack their  rear ;  but  Dumouriez  would  not  allow  the 
movement  to  be  made. 

In  recompense  of  these  services,  Kellermann  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps ;  but 
incurring  the  jealousy  of  the  ruling  faction,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  in  June,  1793,  and  lingered  there 
for  thirteen  months,  until  the  9th  Thermidor  (27th  of 
July,  1794)  restored  him  to  liberty.  In  1795,  the  ar- 
my of  Italy  was  reincorporated  with  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  from  which  it  had  been  separated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1793  ;  and  the  command  of  the  united  force 
was  given  to  Kellermann  at  the  close  of  that  month.  On 
his  way  to  Nice  to  take  the  command,  he  met  Napoleon 
at  Marseilles,  who,  having  been  displaced  by  the  recon- 
struction of  the  army,  was  now  visiting  his  mother  at 
that  place  on  his  way  to  Paris.  Napoleon  gave  him 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  seat  of  war ; 
and  Kellermann,  continuing  his  journey,  reached  head- 
quarters at  Nice  on  the  9th  of  May,  1795.  His  oper- 
ations during  the  campaign  that  followed  diminished 
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the  rej)Utation  which  he  had  previously  acquired  2 
<*  Throughout  the  conduct  of  this  war,"  says  Napo- 
leon, "  he  was  constantly  committing  errors."  On  the 
23d  of  June,  General  Devins,  at  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Piedmontese  armies,  advanced  against  his 
positions ;  and  after  a  series  of  engagements,  on  the 
25th,  26th,  and  27th,  Kellermann  was  driven  out  of 
all  the  posts  in  which  Napoleon's  arrangements  had 
placed  him  in  the  preceding  October,  and  falling  back 
to  the  line  of  the  Borghetto,  wrote  to  the  directory  that, 
unless  he  was  speedily  reinforced,  he  would  be  obhged 
even  to  quit  Nice.  The  government  were  now  satis- 
fied that  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  was  beyond 
Keller mann's  abilities  ;  and  again  separating  the  army 
of  the  Alps  from  it,  they  placed  Kellermann  at  the 
head  of  the  latter  as  a  reserve,  and  intrusted  the  army 
of  Italy  to  General  Scherer,  and  sometime  afterward  to 
Napoleon.  ''Kellermann,"  says  Napoleon  in  his  me- 
moirs, "  was  a  brave  soldier,  extremely  active,  and  pos^ 
sessed  of  many  good  qualities ;  but  he  was  wholly  des- 
titute of  the  talents  necessary  for  the  chief  command  of 
an  army." 

,  After  the  conquest  of  Milan,  the  directory,  either 
jealous  of  Napoleon  or  elated  by  success,  decided  to 
divide  his  army,  and  to  place  twenty  thousand  men 
under  Kellermann  to  cover  the  siego  of  Mantua,  and 
to  direct  the  rest  under  Napoleon  upon  Rome.  Napo- 
leon immediately  resigned  his  command,  and  wrote  to 
the  directory  :  "  I  will  not  serve  with  a  man  who  con- 
siders himself  the  best  general  in  Europe  :  it  is  better 
to  have  one  bad  general  than  two  good  ones."  The  di- 
rectory, in  alarm,  abandoned  their  design  :  Kellermann 
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was  left  at  Chamberry,  and  Napoleon  was  allowed  to 
follow  his  own  plans. 

In  1797,  Kellermann  was  made  inspector-general 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  England  and  of  that  of 
Holland ;  and  in  1799,  he  took  his  place  in  the  senate, 
and  was  elected  president  on  the  ]st  of  August,  1801. 
In  1804,  he  was  cruated  a  marshal  of  the  empire;  and 
m  the  following  year,  received  the^grand-eagle  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  In  1803,  he  commanded  the  third 
corps  of  the  army  of  reserve  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  in 
1806,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  that  ar- 
my ;  to  which  authority,  the  command  of  the  army  of 
reserve  in  Spain  was  added  in  1808 :  and  in  the  same 
year,  in  honor  of  the  great  victory  of  his  more  vigorous 
days,  he  was  created  duke  of  Valmy. 

In  1809,  he  commanded  the  army  of  reserve  on  the 
Rhine,  the  army  of  observation  of  the  Elbe,  the  fifth, 
twenty-fifth,  and  twenty-sixth  military  divisions,  and  the 
army  of  reserve  of  the  north.  In  1812,  he  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  organizing  the  cohorts  of  the  national 
guard  in  the  first  military  division  :  he  afterward  com- 
manded the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  divisions.  In 
1813,  he  was  at  first  provisional  commander  of  the 
corps  of  observation  on  the  Rhine,  and  then  received 
the  command  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  military 
divisions.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsig,  he  performed  a 
valuable  service  in  reconducting  to  France  a  body  of 
about  six  thousand  soldiers,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  affairs  about  Dresden. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Marshal  Kel- 
lermann received  the  command  of  the  third  and  fourth 
divisions,  and  took  no  part  in  the  events  of  the  "  hun- 
dred days."    Upon  the  second  restoration,  he  was  placed 
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at  the  head  of  the  fifth  division,  received  the  grand- 
cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  made  a  peei 
of  France. 

He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1820 
aged  eighty-five  years.  He  left  a  son,  the  celebrated 
general  who  made  the  decisive  charge  at  Marengo,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo,  and 
who  died  on  the  2d  of  June,  1835  ;  and  a  daughter 
married  to  General  de  L6ry. 
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